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Essay  on  Huiian  Understanding  continued. 


BOOK    III. 

Of  WoftDS. 


CHAP.    VII. 
Of  particles. 


SECT. 


I.  ParddesconaectpartSior 

whole  sentences  together. 
9.  In  them  consisci  ti^e  art 

of  well  speaking. 
3i  4.  They  sliow  what  relation 

the  mind  gives  to  its  owa 

thoug^s. 

5.  Instance  iniBut. 

6.  This  matter  but  lightly 
touched  here. 


CHAP.    viir. 

Of  abstract  and  ooncitte  terms. 

SECT. 

1 .  Abstract  ternift  not  pre. 
dicable  one  of  another, 
and  why* 

2.  They  show  the  diierence 
of  oor  ideas* 

CHAP.     IX. 
Of  the  imperfection  of  words. 

SECT.    . 

I.  Words  are  used  for  re. 

ov^ding  and  commuAkat. 

ing  oar  thoughts. 
S.  Any  words  inUaenre  for 

lecoxding. 


3*  CommonicatLuibywords^ 

civil  or  philasophical.         ' 
4.  Theimperfectioadfwords 

is  the  doubtfuloeMof  their  . 

signification, 
jp.  Causesof  their  imperfec. 

tion. 

6.  Thenamesofmix^modes 
doubtful;  firtt>  because 
the  idtas.  they  stand  for, 
are  so  complex. 

7.  Secondly  y  because  they 
have  no  standards. 

8.  Propriety  not  k  sufficient 
rentedy  • 

9.  The  way  of  laming  these 
'  names  contributes  sdso  to 

their  doubtfulness*. 

10.  Hence  unavoidable  obscu* 
rity  in  ancient  authors. 

11.  Names  of  substances,  of 
doubtful  signification. 

12.  Names  of  substances  re- 
ierred,  first,  to  real  essen- 
ceS|  that  cannotbe  known. 

13^  14.  Secondly,  to' co-existing 
qualities,  whith  are 
known  butimperfei^Uy. 
rj.  With  this  itOpeirfiction 
they  may  serve  for  civil, 
but  not'well  for  phlioso. 
phical  use. 

16.  Instance,  liquor  of  the 
nerves. 

17.  Instance,  gold. 

i^«  The  names  m  simple  ideas, 
the  ka&t  dodraoX. 
a  4  i%*  K«l' 
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19.  And  next  to  them,  simple 
modes* 

20.  The  mod  doubtful,   are- 
the  names  pf  very  com- 

•^        pofiided    iiiixcd    modes 
ana  substances. 

21.  Why    this    impcrfe^ion 
charged  upon  words. 

Z2,  23.  This  should  teach  us  mo- 
deration in  imposing  our 
ov7n  sense  of  old  authors. 


CHAP.     X-    ' 

Of  the  abuse  of  words* 

SECT. 

'      '    I.  Abuse  of  words. 
.     ?*  $•  First,  words  without  any, 
,  ,;    ..  or  withput  dear  ideas. 
'    '4.  Occasione4  by  learning 
i|us)es>' before  the  ideas 
they' belong  to. 
5*  Secondly,  a  fteady  appli- 
cation of  them. 
$•  Thirdly,  afiected  obscu- 
rijyj'  by  wrong  applica. 
tioo. 
7«  Logic  and  di^te  have 
much  contributed  to  thb. 
S.  Calling  it  subtilty. 
9.  This  learning  very  little 

benefits  society. 
10.  But  destroys  the  instru- 
ments of  knowledge  and 
communication. 
1 1  •  As  useful  as  to  confound 
the  sound  of  the  letters. 
If.  This  art  has  perplexed  re- 
ligion and  justice* 

13.  And  ought  not  to  pass 
for  learning* 

14.  Fourthly,  taking  them  for 
things 

15.  Instance  in  matter* 

16.  Thismakeserrourslasting. 

17.  Fifthly,  setting  them  for 
what  tney  cannot  signify. 

18.  V.g.  putting  them  for  the 
real  essences  of  substances. 

19.  Hence  we   think  every 
change  of  our  idea  IQ  sub« 


r  . 


Stances,  not  to  change  the 
species. 
20*  The  cause  of  this  abuse,  a 
supposition    of    nature's 
workingal^'aysregulafly. 

21.  This  abuse  contains  two 
false  suppositions. 

22.  Sixthly,a  supposition  that 
words  have  a  certain  and 
evident  signification. 

23*  llic  ends  of  language : 
first,  to  convey  our  ideas* 

24.  Secondly,  to  do  it  with 
quickness. 

25.  Thirdly,  therewith  to 
convey  the  knowledge  of 

•  things. 
26 — 31.  How  men's  words  fail  in 
all  these. 
32.  How  in  substances* 
33*  How  in  modes  and  rela- 
tions* 
J4&venthly,figurativespeech 
also  an  abuse  of  language* 


CHAP.    XI. 

Of  the  remedies  of  the  foregoing 
imperfections  and  abuses. 

SECT* 

1  •  They  are  worth  seeking* 

2.   Are  not  easy. 

3*  B)it  yet  necessary  to  phi. 

'  losophy. 
4.  Misuseofwords,  the  cause 

of  great  errours. 
f*  Obftinacy. 
6.  And  wrangling. 
^.  Instance,  bat  and  bird* 
8.  First  remedy,  to  use  no 

word  without  an  idea* 
9*  Secondly,  to  have  distinct 
ideas  annexed  to  them  in 
modes, 
lo*  And  distinct    and   con- 
formable'in  substances. 
II.  Thirdly,  propriety. 
12*  Fourthly,  to  make  known 

their  meaning* 
J  3.  And  that  three  ways* 

^4.  Fint^ 
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t4«  First,  in  simple  ideas  by 

synonioiofu    tenoSf     or 

showing. 
15.  Secondly,  in  mixed  modes 

by  definition* 
i6«  Morality  capable  of  dc- 

monstration« 
1 7*  Definitions  can  make  mo* 

ral  discoories  clear* 
i8«  And  is  the  only  way. 
ig.  Thirdly,   in  sabstances, 

by  showing  and  defining. 

Ideas  of  the  leading  qua- 
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lities  of  substances,  are 
best  got  by  showing. 
f      22«  The  ideas  of  their  powers, 
best. by  definition. 

25.  A  reflection  on  the  know-, 
ledge  of  spirits. 

24*  Id^  also  of  stibstances   • 
must  .be  conformable  to 
things. 

2^«  Not  easy  to  be  made  so, 

26.  Fifthly,  by  consuncy  in 
their  signification. 

27.  When  the  yariation  is  to 
be  explained. 


BOOK     IV. 
Of  Khowlsdce  and%OpiMioir. 


CHAP.    I. 
Of  knowledge  in  general. 

SECT.* 

J.  Our  knowledge  conver- 
sant about  our  ideas. 

2.  Knowledge  is  the  percep- 
tion of  the  agreement, 
pr  disagreement,  of  two 
ideas. 

3.  l*his  agreement  fourfold. 

4.  First,  of  identity,  or  di. 
vcrfity. 

5.  Secondly,  relation. 

6.  ThirJly,  of  co-cxiftencc. 

7 .  Fourthly >of  realexistence. 
U,  Knowledge  actual  or  ha- 
bitual. 

9.  Habitualknowledge,two. 
fold. 

CHAP.     II. 

Of  the  degrees  of  our  knowledge. 
SECT. 

f.  Intuitive. 

2.  Demonstrative. 

3.  Depend5  on  proofs* 
A.  But  not  so  easy. 

•     3 


5.  Not  without  precedent 
doubt. 

6.  Not  so  clear. 

7.  Each  ilep  mast  have  in. 
tuitive  evidence. 

S.  Hence  the  mistakecxprx. 

cognitis  Sc  prseconcessis* 
9.  Demonstration  not  limit. 

cd  to  quantity. 
10— 13*  Whyit  has  been  so  thought 

14.  Sensitive  knowledge  of 
particular  existence. 

15.  Knowledge  not  always 
clear,  where  the  ideas  are 
so. 

CHAP.    III. 
Of  the  extent  of  human  knowledge* 

SECT. 

1 .  First,  no  farther  than  we 
have  ideas. 

2.  Secondly,  no  farther  than 
we  can  peiceive  their 
agreement  or  disagree- 
ment. 

3.  Thirdly,  intuitive  know. 
Jcdgccxtcn(!s  itself  nor  to 
all  the  relations  of  all  our 
ideas. 

4,  ¥quu\^)» 
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4*.  Faustl^,iHitdemon9Ua. 

tive.  knowledge. 
J.  Tilthbrf  seDfltireknow. 

ksd^i  narrower  than  eu 

thtr. 

6.  Sixthlyi  our  knowledge* 
therefofe^  narcower  than 
our  ideas. 

7.  How  far  our  knowledge 
readiest. 

S.  First,  ourknowlec^  of 

identity  and  diversity,  as 

as  far  as  our  ideas, 

9*  Secondly^    of  co.exist. 

ence,  a  very  little  way. 

lo.  Because  the  connexinn 
between  most  simple 
ideas  is  unknown. 

ii.  Especially  of  secondary 
qualities. 
12 — 14..  And  farther,  because  all 
connexion  between  any 
secondary  and  primary 
qualities  is  undiscovcra* 
bie. 

15.  Of  repugnancy  to  co^ 
exist,  larger. 

16.  Of  the  co-existence  of 
powers,  a  very  little  way. 

17.  Of  spirits  yet  narrower. 

liJ.  Thirdly,  of  other  rela- 
tions, it  is  not  easy  to 
say  how  far.  Morality 
capable  of  demonstration. 

19.  Two  things  have  made 
moral  ideas  thought  in. 
capable  of  demonstration, 
llieir  complexedness  and 
want  of  sensible  represen. 
tat  ions. 

20.  Remedies  of  thofe  di& 
culties. 

21.  Fourthly,  of  real  exist., 
ence ;  we  have  an  intui* 
tive  knowledge  of  our 
own,  demonstrative  of 
God's,  sensitive  of  some 
few  other  things. 

2-2.  Our  ignorance  great, 
23.  First,onecaufeofit,want 
of  ideas,  either  such  as  we 
have  no  conception  of,  or 


fqdi'  m  paidttubiily  we 

have  not. 
24.  Becaufe  of  their  remote. 

•  ncfsj  or,         ^      -^ 
2$.  Becaufe  of  their  minute. 

nefs. 
26*  Henoe  no  science  of  bo. 

dies.  ' 

27.  Much  less  of  spirits. 

28.  Secondly,  want  of  a  d!s. 
coverable  connexion,  be. 
tween  ideas  we  have. 

29^  Insttnces. 

30.  Thirdly,  want  of  tracing 
our  ideas. 

31 .  Extent  in  respect  of  uni- 
versality. 


C  H  A  P.     IV. 

Of  the  reality  of  our  knowledge. 

SECT. 

I .  Objection,  knowledge 
placed  in  ideas,  may  be 
all  bare  vision. 

1,  3,  Answer,  not  so,  where 

ideas  agree  with  things. 

4.  As,  first,  all  simple  ideas 

do. 
5  •  Secondly , all  complex  ide- 
as, except  of  substances. 

6.  Hence  the  reality  of  ma. 
thematical  knowledge, 

7.  And  of  moral. 

8.  Existence  not  required  to 
make  it  real. 

9.  Nor  will  it  be  lefs  true, 
or  certain,  becaufe  moral 
ideas  are  of  our  own  mak. 
ing  and  namins;. 

10.  Mif. naming  disturbs  not 
the  certainty  of  the  know- 
ledge. 

II.  Ideas  of  substances  have 
their  archetypes  without 
us. 

12.  So  far  as  they  agree  with 
these,  so  far  our  know. 
ledg«  concerning  them  is 
reaL 

13.  Iq 
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lj«  Iirmirinqiihiesaboutsiib. 

atAticWf  we  mast' consider 

1    idftasy  atid'not  confine  our 

thoughts  tK>  nnftiesy    or 

species  snppoied  set  out 

•  by  names. 

i4i  15.  Cbjeetion  against  at  change. 

ling  being  something  be. 

.  tweefti  man  and-  bea^  an. 

^ .  swered. 

1 6.  Monsters. 

17.  Wo^ds  and  species*    - 

18.  Recapitulation-. 

C  H  A  P.     V. 
Of  troth  in  general. 

SECT. 

1.  What  truth  is. 

2.  A  right  joining^  or  sepa. 
rating  of  signs/i.  e,  ideas 
or  worda.     / 

3.  Which  mak(6  mental,  or 
verbal  propositions.; 

4.  Mental  prcipositions  are 
very  hard  to  be  treated  of. 

5.  Being  nothii^gbut  join. 
ingy  or  separating  ideas, 
without  words. 

6.  When  mental  propositions 
contain  real  truth,  and 
when  verbal. 

7.  Objection  against  verbal 
truth,  that  thus  it  miy  be 
alt  chimerical. 

S.  Answered,  real  truth  is 
about  ideas  agreeing  to 
things. 

^  Falshood  is  the  joining  of 
names,    otherwise    than 
their  ideas  agiee. 
10.  General  propositions  to  be 

treated  m  more  at  large. 
n.  Moral  and  metaphysical 
truth. 

CHAP.    VI. 

^  universal  propositions^    their 
truth  and  certainty. 

SECT. 

!•  Tieatioff  of  wcnrdl,  neces. 

sary  to  knowledge. 


2.  GenerVl  frufhs  AarAy  to 
be  un^rMod^  but  in  ver. 
bal  propositions. 

3.  Certainly  two.fbkl^  of 
truth>  and  of  knowledge. 

4.  No  proposition '  can  be 
known  to  be  true,  where 
the  essence  of  each  species 
mentioned,  is  not  known. 

5.  This  more  particularly 
concerns  substances. ' 

6.  The  truth  of  few  universal 
propositions  concerning 
substances,is  tobeknown. 

7.  Because,  co-existence  of 
ideas  in  few  cases  is  to  be 
known. 

8,  9.  Instance  in  gold. 
10.  As  far  as  any-  such  co-ex- 
istence  can  be  known,  so 
far  universal  propositions 
may  be  certam.  But  this 
will  go  but  a  little  way, 
because, 
II,  12.  The  qualities,  which  make 
our  complex  ideas  of  sub. 
stances,  depend  mostly  on 
external,  remote,  and  un, 
perceived  causes. 

13.  Judgment  may  reach  far. 
ther,  but  that  is  not 
knowledge. 

14.  What  is  requisite  fbr*our 
knowledge  of  substances. 

15.  Whilst  our  ideas  of  sub. 
stances  (Contain  not  their 
real  constitutions,  wc  can 
make  but  few  general, 
certain  propositions' con - 

>  ceming  them. 

1 6.  Wherein  lies  the  -  general 
certainty  of  propositions. 


CHAP.    VII. 
Of  maxims. 
SECT. 

1.  They  are  self-evident. 

2.  Wherein    that    self-evi. 
dence  consists. 

3.  Setflevidence  hot'peculiar 
to  received  3adoin&* 
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4.  First,  as  to  identity  and 
divcr&ity,  all  propositions 
are  equall^r  self-evident, 

5.  Secondly, in  co.exiatcnce, 
we  have  few  self-evident 
propositions. 

6.  Thirdly,inotherrelations 

wc  may  have. 

7.  Fourthly,  concerning  real 

existence,  we  have  none. 
i.  These  axioms  do  not  much 
influence  our  other  know, 
ledge. 

9.  Because  they  arc  not  the 
truths  the  first  known. 

10.  Because  on  them  the  other 
parts  of  our  knowWgc 
do  not  depend. 

11.  What  use  these  general 
maxims  have. 

Mf  Maxims,  if  care  be  not 
tal^cn  in  the  use  of  words, 
may  prove  contradictions. 

13.  Instance  in  vacuum. 

1 4.  They  prove  not  the  exist, 
cnce  of  things  without  us. 

1 5«  Their  application  danger, 
ous  about  complex  ideas. 
|6*-x8.  Instance  in  man. 

19.  Little useofthesemaxims, 
in  proofs,  where  we  have 
dear  and  distinct  ideas. 

10.  Their  use  dangerous,  where 

our  ideas  are  confused. 

'  CHAP.  VIII.  " 

Of  trifling  propositions. 

SECT. 

I.  Some  propositions  bring 
no  increase  to  our  know- 
ledge. 

^     2,  3.  As,  first,  identical  propo. 
sitions. 

4.  Secondly,  when  a  part  of 
any  complex  idea  is  pre- 
dicated of  the  whole. 

5.  As  part  of  the  definition 
of  the  term  defined. 

6.  Instance,  man  and  palfry. 

7.  For  this  teaches  but  th€ 
ttignificatioD  of  wor^s. 


8.  But  no  real  imowledge. 

9.  General  propositions,con. 
ceming  substances^  are 
often  uifling. 

10.  And  why. 

11.  Thirdly,  usin^  words  va- 
riously, is  uifling  with 
them. 

12.  Marks  of  verbal  proposi- 
tions. First,  predication 
in  abstract. 

13..  Secondly,  a  part  of  the 
de^nition,  predicated '  of 
any  term. 


CHAP.     IX. 

Of  our  knowledge  of  existence, 

SECT. 

1.  General,  certain  proposi. 
tions  concern  not  exist- 
ence. 

2.  A  threefold  knowledge  of 
existence. 

^    3.  Ourknowlfedgeofourown 
existence,  is  intuitive. 


G  H  A  P.     X. 

Of  the  existence  of  a  God. 

SECT. 

1.  Wc  are  capable  of  know- 
ing certainly  that  there  is 
a  God. 

2.  M^n  knows  that  he  liim. 
self  is. 

3*  He  knows  also,  that  no. 
thing  cannot  produce  a 
being,  therefore  some- 
thing eternal. 

4*  That  eternal  being  must 
be  n^ost  powerfuf. 

5.  And  most  knowing. 

6.  And  therefore  God. 

7.  Our  idea  of  a  most  perfect 
being,  not  the  sole  proof 
of  a  God. 

S,  Something  from  eternity; 

9.  Two  sorts  of  beings,  co. 

(itative  and  sncqgitati  ve, 

10,  li\. 
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to.  Ihcogitative  being  cannot 
produce  a  cogitative. 
I  ij  1 2.  Therefore  there  has  been 
an  eternal  wisdom. 

15*  Whether  material,  or  no. 

14.  Not  material,  first,  because 
every  particle  of  matter  U 
not  cogitative. 

15.  SeconcUy,  one  particle 
alone  of  matter  cannot  bt 
cogitative. 

i6»  thirdly,  a  system  of  in- 
cogitative  matter  cannot 
be  cogitative. 

17.  Whether  in  motion  or  at 
rest. 
18, 19.  Matter  not  co-etemal  with 
an  eternal  mind.    • 


CHAP.    XI. 

Of  the  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  Dthej  things, 

SECT, 

I.  Is  to  be  had  only  by  sen. 

sation. 
«•  Instance,  whiteness  of  this 
it. 


3.  This,  though  not  so  cer- 
tain  as  demonstration,  yet 
may  be  called  knowledge, 
and  proves  the  existence 
of  things  without  us. 

4;  First,  because  we  cannot 
have  them  but  by  tlie  in« 
lets  of  the  senses. 

j(.  Secondly,  because  an  idea 
firom  actual  sensation,  and 
another  from  memory,  are 
veiT  distinct  perceptions, 

€•  Thirdly,  pleasure  or  pain, 
whicii  accompanies  actual 
f^isation,  accomptoies  not 
the  returning  of  those 
ideas,  without  the  external 
objects* 

7*  Fourthly,  otir  senses  assist 
one  another's  testimony  of 
ihk  cisistciQoe  of  outward 


8.  This  certainty  is  at  great 
as  our  condition  needs. 

9.  But    reaches    no    farther 
than  actual  sensation. 

10;  Folly  to  expect  demon- 
stration  in  every  thing. 

1 1.  Past  existence  is  known  by 
memory. 

12.  The  existence  of  ^irita 
not  knowable. 

13.  Particular  propositions  con. 
cerning  existence  are  know, 
able. 

14.  And  general  propositions 
concerning  abstract  ideas,      ||( 


CHAP.    XII. 


Of  the  improvement  of  our  know* 
ledge, 

SECT, 

1.  Knowledge  Is  not  from 
maxims. 

2.  (The  occasion  of  that  opi. 
nion.) 

3.  But  from  the  comparing 
clear  and  distinct  ideas. 

4.  Dangerous  to  build  upon 
precarious-principles . 

5.  This  no  dertain  way  to 
truth. 

6.  But  to  compare  clear, 
complete  ideas  under  stea. 
dy  names. 

7*  The  true  method  of  ad^ 
vancing  knowledge,,  is  by 
considering  our  abstract 
ideas. 

8.  By  which,  morality,  also, 
may  be  made  clearer. 

9»  But  knowledge  of  bodies 
is  to  be  improved  only  by 
experience. 
10.  This  may  prOcui^  us  con- 
venience, not  science. 
21,  We  are  fitted  for   moral 
knowledge,     and    natural 
improvements. 
I X.  But  must  beware  of  hypo^ 
theses  and  wrong  ^rinci. 


» 

13.  Hie  true  use  of  h^/ipothe*    '. 


I4«  Cleari  and  distinct  ideas^ 
with  settled  pames,  and 
the  &diogof  diosci  which 
show  dieir  agreement  or 
disagreement^  are  the  ways 
to  enlarge  oor  knowledge. 

15.  Mathematics  an  instance 
of  it. 


CHAP.    XIII. 

Some  other  considerations  concern, 
ing  our  knowledge. 

SECT. 

1.  Oar  knowledge  partly  ne. 
cessary,  partly  voluntary. 

2.  The  application  volun- 
tary ;  but  we  .know  as 
things  -ate^  not  as  we 
please, 

3*  Instances  in  number,  and 
in  natural  religion. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

Of  judgment. 

SECT. 

1.  OurknowledgebeiRgshort, 
we  want  soinething  else. 

2.  What  use  to  be  made  of 
this  twilight  estate. 

3;  Judgment  supplies  the  want 

of  knowledge. 
4.  Judgment  is  the  presuming 

things  to  be  so,  without 

perceiting  it* 


.    CHAP.   XV. 
fifprobabaity. 

SECT. 

1.  Probability  is  the  appear* 
ance  of  agreement/  upon 
ffdUble  procfs^ 

2.  It  is  to  8uppl]F«dii  wantof 
knowledge. 


3*  iBeilig  tbat,  M^hj^h  «iakes 
«s  prjesone  lhu|gs  to  be 
.tfo^yJ»e&ve  we  know  tkdbi 
.  to  beao. 

.4.  Thegioufids€f)Mrobebility 
are  two;  conformity  with 
our  own  eacperience,  or 
the  testimony  of  others 
ei^erience. 

5.  In  this  ail  the  arguments, 
pro  and  con,  ought  to  be 
examined,  before  we  come 
to  a  jtidgnmt. 

,6.  They  being  cajpable  of 
great  variety. 

.         '        ■  !■ ■ >■    liw— 1— ■     ^         Mil 

CHAP.  xvr. 

Of  the  degrees  of  assent. 

-SRCT. 

I.  Our  assent  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  grounds 
of  probability. 

1.'  Tme  cannot  be  idways 
actually  in  view,  and  then 
we  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  reinembrance, 
thit  we  once  saw  ground 
for  such  a  degree  of  assent. 
»'  3.  The  ill  consequence  of  this, 
if  our  former  judgment 
•  were  not  rightly  hiade. 

4*  The  right  use  of  "it,  Is 
mutual  charity  and  for- 
bearance. 

5.  Probability  is  eirfier  of 
matter  of  fact,  or  specula, 
tion. 
•  6.  The- concurrent  experience 
of  all  other  teen  widi  ours 
produces  assurance  ap* 
proacMng  to  knowledge. 

7.  Unquestionable  testimony 
and  experteiice  for  the 
most  part  nrodude  confi. 
(rente. 

8;  Pair  •testixbony,   and  the 
^nattirift^of  i%.  tWftg  indif. 
feient,  prodl^  iUo  con* 
fidentbdicf. 
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9*  Ejqpeffknoe  and  testimonies 
dashing,  infinitely  vary 
the  deffrees  -of  probability. 

lo.  Traditional  testimoniesi 
the  further  remored,  the 
less  their  proof. 

1 1  •  Yet  history  is  of  great  use. 

12.  In  things  which  sense  can. 
not  discoYcr,  analogy  is 
the  great  rule  of  probabi. 
lity. 

I3«  One  case,  where  contrary 
experience  lessens  not  the 
testimony. 

14.  The  bare^  testimony  of  re- 
velation is  the  highest, cer- 
tainty. 


CHAP.    XVII. 
Of  reason. 

SECT. 

1.  Various   significations    of 
the  word  reason. 

2.  Wherein    reasoning,   con* 
sists. 

3.  Its  four  parts. 

4.  ^llogism,  not  the  great 
.  instrument  of  reason. 

5.  Helps  little  in  demonstnu 
tion,  less  |a  probability. 

-6*  Serves  not  to  increase  our 
knowjedge,  but  fisnce  with 
it. 
^.  Other    helps    should    be 

sought. 
S.  We  reason  about  partieo* 

lars. 
9.  Firsts  reason  faib  us  for 
want  of  ideas. 

to.  Seoondlyi  because  of  ob- 
scure and  imperfect  ideas. 

U*  Thirdly,  fixr  want  of  in. 
termediate  ideas. 

IS.  Fourthly,  because  of  wrong 
principles. 

13.  Fifthly,  because  of  doubt* 
fnl  terms. 

14.  Our   highest    degree    of 
knowled^   is    jntuitive^ 

'   without  te«K»iiig. 


15.  The  next  is  demonstration 
.  hy  reasoning. 

i^.  To  sttpfdy  the  narrowness 
of  this,  we  have  nothing 
but  ju^ment  upon  pro. 
bable  reasoning. 

17.  Intuition,  demonstration, 
judgment. 

18.  Consequences  of  words, 
and  consequences  of  ideas. 

19.  Four  sorts  of  arguments: 
.first,  ad  verecundiam. 

20.  Secondly,  ad  ignorantiam. 
21*  Thirdly,  ad  hominem. 

22.  Fourthly,  ad  judicium. 

23.  Above,  contrary,  and  ac- 
cording  to  reason. 

24.  Reason  and  faith  not  op- 
posite* 


CHAP.    XVIII. 

Of  fiuth  and  reason,  and  dieir  dtsi» 
tinct  provinces. 

SECT. 

i»  Necessary  to  know  their 
boundaries. 

2.  Faith  and  reason  what,  as 
contra-distinguished. 

3.  No  new  simple  kiea  can  be 
conveyed  by  traditional 
revdation. 

4*  Traditional  lerelati^  may 
make  us  know  proposu 
tions,  know^jbie, .  also  by 
reason,  but  not  with  the 
same  certainty  that  reason 
doth. 

5*  Revelation  cannot  be  ad. 
mitted  against  the  dear 
evident;  of  reason. 

6.Traditiooal  revelationmoch 
less. 

7*  Things  above  reason, 

8.  Or  apt  contrary  to  reason, 
if  revealed,  are  matter  of 
faith. 

9.  Revdationinmatten  where 
reason  cannot  judge,  or 
bat  probably,  on^t  to  be 
hearkened  to« 
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to«  In  matters^  where  reason 
can  a£R)rd  certain  know- 
ledge, that  is  to  be  heark- 
en^ to. 

Hi  If  the  boundaries  be  not 
set  between  faith 'and  rea- 
son, no  enthusiasm,  or  ex- 
tra vag;incy  in  religion, 
can  be  contradicted* 


Ci  H  A  P.     XIX. 

Of  enthusiasm* 

SECT. 

I  •  Love  of  truth  necessary. 
2#  A  forwardness  to  dictate, 
from  whence. 

3.  Force  of  enthusiasm, 

4.  Reason  and  revelation. 

5.  Rise  of  enthusiasm. 
6,  7.  Enthusiasm, 

8,  9.  Enthusiasm  mistaken    for 
seeing  and  feeling, 

10.  Enthusiasm,  how  to  be  dis. 
covered  i 

i I.  Enthusiasm  fails  of  evi. 
dence,  that  the  proposi^ 
tion  is  jfrom  God^ 

11.  Firmness  of  persuasion,  no 
proof  that  any  proposition 
is  from  God. 

I  J.  Light  in  the  mind,  what. 
14,  Revelation  must  be  judged 
rfby  reason. 
I51  1 6.  Beliefi  no  proof  of  reve. 
1ation« 


CHAP*    XX. 

Of  wrong  assent,  or  erxjpur. 

SECT. 

I.  Causes  of  errour. 


^.  First^' want  of  proofs. 

3.  Obj.  What  shall  become 
of  those  who  want  them, 
answered. 

4.  People  hindered  from  in- 
quiry. 

5.  Secondly,  want  of  skill  to 
Use  them, 

6«  Thirdly,  want  of  will  to 
-  use  them. 
7.  Fourthly,  wrong  measures 
of  probability ;  whereof, 
8 — 10.  First,  doubtful  propositions, 
taken  for  principles. 

1 1 .  Secondly,  received  hypo,» 
theses. 

12.  Thirdly,  predominant  pas- 
sions. 

1 3 .  The  means  of  evading  pro- 
babilities>  ist,  supposed 
fallacy. 

14.  2dly,  supposed  arguments 
for  the  contrary. 

15.  What  probabilities  deter, 
mine  the  assent. 

1 5.  Where  it  is  in  our  power 

to  suspend  it. 
17*  Fourthly,  authority.  .' 
1 8.  Men  not  in  so  many  er^ 

rours,  as  is  imagined. 


c  H  A  1^.  xxr. 

Of  the  divisioh  of  the  sciences. 

SECT, 

I .  TKre€  sorts 
2i  First,  Physica. 

3.  Secondly,  Practica. 

4.  Thirdly,  Z«}^c(a;rtxi. 

5.  This  is  the  first  division  of 
the  objects  of  knowledge. 


.  '.'  4 
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OF 


Human  Understanding. 


BOOK  in.      CHAP.  VII. 


Of  Particles. 


f.  1.  T>ESiDES  words  which  are  names    „    . 

JD  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  there  are    f  ™f 
a  great  many  others  that  are  made  use  of,     parts,  or 
to  signify  the   connexion  that  the  mind    whole  sen- 
gives  to  ideas,  or  propositions,  one  with  an-    ^""*  '^8^ 
other.     The  mind,   in  communicating  its 
thought  to  others,  does  not  only  need  signs  of  the  ideas 
it  has  then  before  it,  but  othei-s  also,  to  show  or  inti- 
niate  some  particular  action   of  its  own,  at  that  time, 
relating  to  those  ideas.    This  it  docs  several  ways  ;  as  is, 
and  is  not,  are  the  general  marks  of  the  mind,  affirming 
or  denying.    But  besides  affirmation  or  negation,  without 
which  there  is  in  words  no  truth  or  falshood,  the  mind 
does,  in  declaring  its  sentiments  to  others,  connect  not 
only  the  parts  of  propositions,  but  whole  sentences  one 
to  another,  with  their  several  relations  and  dependen* 
cies,  to  make  a  coherent  discourse. 

§.  2.  The  words,  whereby  it  signifies  in  them  con- 
what  connexion  it  gives  to  the  several  affir-  dststhcartof 
mations  and  negations,  that  it  unites  in  one  ^il-«pcak- 
continued  reasoning  or  narration,  are  ^ne-  ^* 
rally  called  particles ;  and  it  is  in  the  right  use  of  these^ 
that  more  particularly  consists  the  clearness  and  beauty 
of  a  good  style.    To  think^welli  it  is  not  enough  that  a 
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5  Of  Particles.  Book  5. 

man  has  icleas  clear  and  distinct  in  his  thoughts^  nor 
that  he  observes  tlie  agreement  or  disagreement  of  some 
of  them ;  but  lie  must  think  in  train,  and  observe  the 
dependence  of  his  thoughts  and  reasonings  upon  one 
another.  And  to  express  well  such  methodical  and 
rational  thouglits,  he  must  have  words  to  show  what 
connexion,  restriction,  distinction,  opposition,  emphasis^ 
&c:  he  gives  to  each  respective  part  of  his  discourse. 
To  mistake  in  any  of  tliese,  is  to  j)uzzle,  instead  of  in- 
forming his  hearer ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  those  words 
wliich  arc  not  truly  by  themselves  the  names  of  any 
ideas,  arc  of  such  constant  and  indispensable  use  in  lan- 
guage, and  do  much  contribute  to  men's  well  expressing 
the  nibc  Ives. 
_,.       ,  ^.  :3.  This  part  of  grammar  has  been  per- 

Thcy  show       I     ^  J  1^.1  A  ^ 

wKatrolation  ^^'^V^  '"^^  nuieh  neglected,  as  some  others 
the  mind  ovcr-diligcutly  cultivated.  It  is  easy  for 
gives  to  its  men  to  write,  one  after  another,  of  cases  and 
tT"  hts  genders,    moods  and  tenses,   gerunds  and 

^  '  supines :  in  these,  and  the  like,  there  has 
b^en  great  diligence  used  i  and  particles  themselves,  ia 
Boxwt  languages,  have  been,  \vith  great  show  of  exact- 
ness, ranked  into  their  several  orderji.  But  though  pre* 
positions  and  conjunctions,  &a:.  are  names  well  Jknowa 
in  grammar,  and  the  particles  contained  under  them 
carefully  ranked  into  their  distinct  subdivisions;  yet  he 
who  would  show  the  right  use  of  particles,  and  what 
significancy  and  force  they  have,  must  take  a  little  morc^ 
pains,  enter  into  his  own  thoughts,  and  observe  nicelf - 
the  several  postures  of  his  mind  in  discoursing. 

%.  4.  Neither  is  itcnouglu  for  the  explaining  of  thesO 
words,  to  render  them,  as  is*  usual  in  dictionaries,  bV 
words  of  another  tongue  which  come-  nearest  to  theif 
stgiilficatioia :  for  what  is  meant  by  them  is  commonly 
as  hard  to  be  understood  in  one,  as  another  language* 
Tlicy  arc  all  marks  of  some  action,  or  intimation  of  th0 
Oirind ;  and  therefore  to  understand  them  rightly,  thd 
several  view3,  postures,  stands,  turns,  limitations,  an^ 
exceptions,  aiid  several  other  thoughts  of  the  mind^  fo!« 
>hich  we  have  either  noue^  or  very  deficient  names,  anfi 
j^icligcutly  to  be  ^studied.  Of  tUese  there  is  a  great  va-* 
y i'^  '    "   '  '        '   ..  riety. 


Ch.  7.  Of  Particles.  % 

riety,-inuch  exceeding  the  number  of  particles  that  most 
languages  have  to  express  them  by ;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  most  of  these  particles  have 
divers,  and  sometimes  almost  opposite  significations.  In 
the  Hebrew  tongue  there  is  a  particle  consisting  of  but 
one  single  letter,  of  which  there  are  reckoned  up,  as  I 
remember^  seventy,  I  am  sure  above  fifty  several  signi- 
fications. 

§.  5.  But  is  a  particle,    none  more  fa- 
miliar in  our  language  ;  and  he  that  says  it    ^^^  °    ^° 
is  a  discretive  conjunction,  and  that  it  an- 
swers sed  in  Latin,  or  mats  in  French,  thinks  he  has 
sufficiently  explained  it*    But  it  seems  to  me  to  inti- 
mate several  relations  the  mind  gives  to  the  several  pro- 
positions or  parts  of  them,-  which  it  joins  by  this  mono- 
sjllable. 

First,  **  but  to  say  no  more :"  here  it  intimates  a 
stop  of  the  mind  in  the  course  it  was  going,  before  it 
came  quite  to  the  end  of  it. 

Secondly,  '^  J  saw  but  two  plants:''  here  it  shows, 
that  the  mind  limits  the  sense  to  what  is  expressed,  with 
a  negation  of  all  other. 

Thirdly,  "  you  pray ;  hnt  it  is  not  that  God  would 
bring  you  to  the  true  religion. " 

Fourthly,   "  but  that  he  would  confirm  you  in  your 

own."    The  first  of  these  Buts  intimates  a  suppositioa 

m  the  mind  of  something  otherwise  than  it  should  be ; 

I  the  latter  shows,  that  the  mind  makes  a  direct  opposi- 

tion  between  that,  and  what  goes  before  it. 

Fifthly,  "  all  animals  have  sense ;  but  a  dog  is  an 
inimal:"  here  it  signifies  little  more,  but  that  the  latter 
proposition  is  joined  to  the  former,  as  the  minor  of  a 
qrllogism. 

\,  6.  To  these,  I  doubt  not,  might  be 
added  a  great  many  other  significations  of    ^t'li^hdy ' 
this  particle,  if  it  were  my  business  to  exa-    touchedherfc 
Mine  it  in  its  full  latitude,   and  consider  it 
k  all  the  places  it  is  to  be  found :  which  if  one  should 
iOf  I  doubt,  whether  in  all  those  manners  it  is  made 
IBC  oti  it  would  deserve  the  title  of  discretive,  which. 
grunmariaud  give  to  it    J3ut  I  intend  not  We  a  iu>\ 

B  2  ex^V\* 
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explication  of  this  sort  of  signs.  The  instances  I  have 
given  in  this  one,  may  give  occasion  to  reflect  on  their 
use  and  force  in  language,  and  lead  us  into  the  contem- 
plation of  several  actions  of  bur  minds  in  discoursing, 
which  it  has  found  a  way  to  intimate  to  others  by  these 
particles;  some  whereof  constantly,  and  others  in  cer- 
tain constructions,  have  the  sense  of  a  whole  sentence 
conteined  in  them. 


G  H  A  P.     VIII* 

Of  Abstract  and  Concrete  Terms. 

§.  1.   nnHE  ordinary  >vords  of  language^ 

tcrnis^ot  -**    ^^^  ^"*'  Common  use  of  theni, 

prcdicabic       would  have  given  us  light  into  the  nature  o: 
one  of  an-        our  ideas,  if  they  had  been  but  considereci 
©ihcr,  and       ^^j^j^  attention*     The  mind,    as  has   been 
^'  shown,   has  a  power  to  abstract  its  ideas, 

and  so  they  become  essences,  general  essences,  whereby 
the  sorts  of  things  are  distinguished.  Now  each  al> 
stract  idea  being  distinct,  so  that  of  any  two  the  one  can 
never  be  the  other,  the  mind  will,  by  its  intuitive 
knowledge,  perceive  their  difference ;  and  therefore  in 
propositions  no  two  whole  ideas  can  ever  be  affirmed  onfi 
of  another.  This  we  see  in  the  common  use  of  language, 
which  permits  not  any  two  abstract  words,  or  names  of 
abstract  ideas,  to  be  affirmed  one  of  another.  For  \\o\^ 
iiear  of  kin  soever  they  may  seem  to  be,  and  how  certain 
soever  it  is,  that  man  is  an  animal,  or  rational,  or  white, 
yet  every,  one  at  first  hearing  perceives  the  falsehood  of 
these  propositions;  humanity  is  animality,  or  rationa- 
lity, or  whiteness:  and  this  is  as  evident,  as  any  of  the 
most  allowed  maxims.  All  our  affirmations  then  are 
only  inconCrete,  which  is  the  affirming,  not  one  abstract 
idea  to  be  another,  but  one  abstract  idea  to  be  joined  to 
another ;  which  abstract  ideas,  in  substances,  may  be  oi 
any  sort;  in  all  the  rest,  arc  littie  else  but  of  relations! 

•  ...  and 

% 
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ancl  in  substances,  the  most  frequent  are  of  powers ; 
V.  g.  "  a  man  is  white,"  signifies,  that  the  thing  that 
has  the  essence  of  a  man,  has  also  in  it  the  essence  of 
whiteness,  which  is  nothing  but  a  power  to  pnKiucethc 
idea  of  whiteness  in  one,  wliose  eyes  can  discover  ordi- 
nary objects  ;  or  "  a  man  is  rational,"  signifies  that  the 
same  thmg  that  hath  the  essence  of  a  man,  hath  also  in 
it  the  essence  of  rationality,   i.  c.  a  power  of  reasoning. 

§•  2.  This  distinction  of  names  shows  us 
also  the  difference  of  our  ideas ;  for  if  we  J^^I-^^^ 
observe  them,  we  sliall  find  that  our  simple  ^f  ^^^  ide^s. 
ideas  have  all  abstract,  as  well  as  concrete 
names  ;  the  one  whereof  is  (to  speak  the  language  of 
granunarians)  a  substantive,  the  other  an  adjective ;  as 
whiteness,  white,  sweetness,  sweet.  The  like  also  holds 
in  our  ideas  of  modes  and  relations ;  as  justice,  just ; 
equality,  equal ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  some  of 
the  concrete  names  of  relations,  amongst  men  chiefly, 
are  substantives;  as  paternitas,  pater;  whereof  it  were 
easy  to  render  a  reason.  But  as  to  our  ideas  of  sub- 
stances, we  have  very  few  or  no  abstract  names  at  all. 
For  though  the  schools  have  introduced  animalitas,  hu- 
inanitgs,  corporictas,  and  some  others ;  yet  they  hold  no 
proportion  with  that  infinite  number  of  names  of  sub- 
stances, to  which  they  never  were  ridiculous  enough  to 
attempt  the  coining  of  ai)stract  ones  :  and  those  few  that 
the  schools  forged,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  their 
scholars,  could  never  yet  get  admittance  into  common 
use,  or  obtain  the  licence  of  public  approbation.  Which 
seems  to  me  at  least  to  intimate  the  confession  of  all 
mankind,  that  they  have  no  ideas  of  the  real  essences  of 
lubstances,  since  thcv  have  not  names  for  such  ideas : 
which  no  doubt  they  would  have  had,  had  not  their 
consi^iousness  to  themselves  of  their  ignorance  of  them 
kept  them  from  so  idle  an  attempt.  And  therefore 
though  they  had  ideas  enough  to  distinguish  gold  from 
9  stone,  and  metal  from  wdod  ;  yet  they  but  timorously 
ventured  on  such  terms,  as  aurietas  and  saxietas,  metal- 
lietas  and  lignietas,  or  the  like  names,  which  should 
pretend  to  signify  the  real  essences  of  those  substances, 
whereof  tliey  knew  they  had  no  ideas.     And  indeed  it 

B  3  was 
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was  only  the  doctrine  of  substantial  forms,  and  the  con* 
fidence  of  mistaken  pretenders  to  a  knowledge  that  they 
had  not,  which  first  coined,  and  then  introduced  ani- 
malitas,  and  humanitas,  and  the  like;  which  yet  went 
very  little  farther  than  their  own  schools,  and  could  never 
get  to  be  current  amongst  understanding  men.  Indeed, 
humanitas  was  a  word  familiar  amongst  the  Romans, 
but  in  a  far  diiFerent  sense,  and  stood  not  for  the  abstract 
essence  of  auy  substance ;  but  was  the  abstracted  name 
of  a  mode,  and  its  concrete  humanus,  not  homo. 


CHAP.    IX. 
Of  the  Imperfection  of  JVords. 

,.-    •  §.1.  TT^ROM  what  has  been  said  in  the 

words  ar«  "*  W^     r  •  i       -.  '^    • 

used  for  re.  .^^     foregomg  chapters,  it  is  easy  to 

cording  and  perceive  what  imperfection  there  is  in  lan- 
conununicat-  guage,  and  how  the  very  nature  of  words 
thoughts  makes  it  almost  unavoidable  for  many  of 

^  •  them  to  be  doubtful  and  uncertain  in  their 
significations.  To  examine  the  perfection  or  imperfec- 
tion bf  words,  it  is  necessary  first  to  consider  their  use 
and  end  :  for  as  they  are  more  or  less  fitted. to  attain 
that;  so  they  are  more  or  less  perfect.  We  have,  in  the 
former  part  of  this  discourse,  often  upon  occasion  meo^ 
tioned  a  double  use  of  words. 

First,  one  for  the  recording  of  our  own  thoughts. 

Secondly,  the  other  for  the  communicating  of  ouf 
thoughts  to  others. 

§.  2.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  for  the  re- 

inLrr^Sor     ^^^^^"g  ^^^  ^^^^  thoughts  for  the  help  of 
lecording.       ^"^  ^wn  memories,  whereby,  as  it  were,    we 

talk  to  ourselves,  any  words  will  serve  the 

turn.     For  since  sounds  are  voluntary  and  indifferent 

signs  of  any  ideas,  a  man  may  use  what  words  he  pleases, 

'  to  signify  his  own  ideas  to  himself:  and  there  will  be 

no  imperfection  in  them,  if  he  constantly  use  the  same 

sign 
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sign  for  the  same  idea ;  for  tlicn  he  cannot  fail  of  having 
his  meaning  understood,  wherein  consists  the  right  use 
and  perfection  of  language. 

\  3.  Secondl3%  as  to  communication  of    ^ 
words,  that  too  has  a  double  use.  catio^by*" 

!•    Civil.  words  civil 

II.  Philosophical.  orphdoso- 

First,  by  their  civil  use,   I  mean  sucli  a     P**^"^* 
communication  of  thoughts  and  ideas  by  words,  as  may 
serve  for  the  upholding  common  conversation  and  com- 
merce, about  the  ordinary  affairs  and  convcniencics  of 
civil  life,  in  the  societies  of  men  one  amongst  another. 

Secondly,  by  the  philosophical  use  of  words,  I  mean 
such  an  use  of  them,  as  may  serve  to  convey  the  precise 
notions  of  things,  and  to  express,  in  general  proposi- 
tions, certain  and  undoubted  truths,  which  the  mind 
may  rest  upon,  and  be  satisfied  with,  in  its  search  after 
true  knowledge.  These  two  uses  arc  very  distinct;  and 
a  great  deal  less  exactness  will  serve  in  the  one  than  iu 
the  other,  as  we  shall  see  in  what  follows. 

§.  4.  The  chief  end  of  langungc  in  com-  . 

munication  being  to  be  understood,  woids     fectioTof '* 
serve  not  well  for  that  end,  neither  in  civil     words  is  the 
jior  philosophical  discourse,  when  any  word     doubtfulness 
does  not  excite  in  the  hearer  the  same  idea    ^^^f  ^^*^* 
which  it  stands  for  in   the   mind   of  the 
speaker.     Now  since  sounds  have  no  natural  connexion 
with  our  ideas,   but  have  all  their  signification  from 
the  arbitrary  imposition  of  men,  the  doubtfulness  and 
uncertainty  of  their  signification,  which  is  the  imperfec- 
tion we  here  are  speaking  of,  has  its  cause  more  in  the 
ideas  they  stand  for,   than  in  any  incapacity  there  is  in 
one  sound  more  than  in  another,  to  signify  any  idea :  for 
in  that  regard  they  are  all  c(|iui:Iy  perfect. 

That  then  which  makes  (ioubt/'ahuss  and  uncertainty 
in  the  signification  of  some  more  than  other  words,  is 
the  difference  of  ideas  they  sr.-nd  li  r. 

§.5.  Words  having  naturally  no  significa- 
tion, the  Mea  which  each  stands  for  must  be     ^^°^"  ^^^p, 
learned  and  retained  by  tliose  who  would     fecdoiv* 
exchange  thoughts^   ajjd   hold  intclUgibk 

J3  4  CCvs- 
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discourse  with  others   in  any  language.    Bat  this  ia 
hardest  to  be  done,  where, 

First,  the  ideas  they  stand  for  are  very  complex,  and 
made  up  of  a  great  number  of  ideas  put  together.      ^ 

Secondly,  where  the  ideas  they  stand  for  have  no  cer- 
tsiin  connexion  in  nature ;  and  so  no  settled  standard, 
any  where  in  nature  existing,  to  rectify  and  adjust 
them  by. 

Thirdly,  when  the  signification  of  the  word  is  refer- 
red to  a  standard,  which  standard  is  not  easy  to  be 
known. 

Fourthly,  where  the  signification  of  the  word,  an4 
the  real  essence  of  the  tiling,  are  not  exactly  the  same. 

These  are  difficulties  that  attend  the  signification  of 
several  words  that  are  intelli«:ible.  Those  which  are 
not  intelligible  at  all,  such  as  names  standing  for  any 
simple  ideas,  which  another  has  not  organs  or  faculties 
to  attain  ;  as  the  names  of  colours  to  a  blind  man,  or 
sounds  to  a  deaf  man;  need  not  here  be  mentioned. 

In  all  these  cases  we  shall  find  an  imperfection  in 
words,  which  I  shall  more  at  large  explain,  in  their 
particular  application  to  our  several  sorts  of  ideas  :  for 
if  we  examine  them,  we  shall  find  that  the  names  of 
mixed  modes  are  most  liable  to  doubtfulness  and  im- 
perfection, for  the  two  first  of  these  reasons ;  and  the 
names  of  substances  chiefly  for  the  two  latter. 
The  names  §.  6.  First  the  names  of  mixed  modes  ar^ 

of  mixed         many  of  them  liable  to  great  uncertainty 
modesdcubt-     ^^^^  obscurity  in  tlieir  signification, 
because  the  !•  Bccause  of  that  great  composition  these 

ideas  they  complex  ideas  are  often  made  up  of  To 
stand  for  arc  make  words  serviceable  to  the  end  of  coni- 
5o  comp  ex.  munication,  it  is  necessary  fas  has  been  said) 
that  they  excite  in  the  hearer  exactly  the  same  idea  they 
stand  for  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  ^\'ithout  this, 
men  fill  one  another's  heads  with  noise  and  sounds  ;  but 
convey  not  thereby  their  thoughts,  and  lay  not  before 
one  another  their  ideas,  wliich  is  the  end  of  discourse 
and  Unguage.  But  when  a  word  stands  for  a  very  coin- 
plex  idea  that  is  compounded  and  decompounded,  it  is 
pot  easy  for  men  to  form  and  retain  that  idea  so^cxactly, 

a^ 
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as  to  make  the  name  in  common  use  stand  for  the  same 
precise  idea,  without  any  the  least  variation.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  men's  names  of  very  compound 
ideas,  such  as  for  the  most  part  are  moral  words,  have 
seldom,  in  two  different  men,  the  same  precise  signifi- 
cation ;  since  one  man's  complex  idea  seldom  agrees 
with  another's,  and  often  ditfers  from  his  own,  from 
that  M'hich  he  had  vesterdav,  or  will  have  to-morrow. 
§»  7.  II.  Because  the  names  of  mixed  Secondly, 
modeSy  for  the  most  part,  want  standards  in  because  they 
nature,  whereby  men  may  rectify  and  adjust  havenoiun- 
their  significations  ;  therefore  they  are  very  °*'"°^- 
various  and  doubtful.  They  are  assemblages  of  ideas 
put  together  at  the  pleasure  of  the  mind,  pursuing  its 
o\vn  ends  of  discourse,  and  suited  to  its  own  notions ; 
whereby  it  designs  not  to  copy  any  thing  really  existing, 
but  to  denominate  and  rank  things,  as  they  come  to 
agree  with  those  archetypes  or  forms  it  has  made.  He 
that  first  brought  the  word  sham,  or  wheedle,  or  banter, 
in  use,  put  together,  as  he  thought  fit,  those  ideas  he 
made  it  stand  for :  and  as  it  is  m  ith  anv  new  name^  of 
modes,  that  are  now  brought  into  any  language ;  so  it 
was  with  the  old  ones,  when  the}'  were  fii'st  made  use 
of.  Names  therefore  that  stand  for  collections  of  idew 
Avhich  the  mind  makes  at  pleasure,  must  needs  be  of 
doubtful  signification,  when  such  collections  are  no 
where  to  be  found  constantly  united  in  nature,  nor  any 
patterns  to  he  shown  whereby  men  may  adjust  them. 
What  the  word  murder,  or  sacrilege,  &c.  signifies,  can 
never  be  known  from  things  themselves  :  there  be  many 
of  the  parts  of  those  complex  ideas,  which  are  not  visi- 
])Ie  in  the  action  itself;  the  intention  of  the  mind,  or 
the  relation  of  holy  things,  which  make  a  part  of  nnu- 
der  or  sacrilege,  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  the 
outward  and  visible  action  of  him  that  commits  either  : 
and  the  pulling  the  trigger  of  the  gun,  with  which  the 
murder  is  conunitted,  and  is  all  the  action  that  pcrhapo 
is  visible,  has  no  natural  connexion  with  those  other 
ideas  that  make  up  the  complex  one,  named  murder. 
They  have  their  union  and  combination  only  from  the 
understanding,  which  unites  them  under  one  xv;imc".  \iN3X 
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QTitting  tliem  without  any  rule  or  pattern^  it  cannot  be 
but  that  the  signification  of  the  name  that  stands  for  sucli 
voluntary  collections  should  be  often  various  in  the 
minds  of  different  men,  who  have  scarce  any  standing 
rule  to  regulate  themselves  and  their  notions  by,  in  such 
arbitrary  ideas. 

§.  8.  It  is  true,  common  use,  that  is  the 
^^^^"^^  rule  of  propriety,  may  be  supposed  here  to 
remedy.  afford  some  aid,  to  settle  the  signification  of 

language ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that 
in  some  measure  it  does.  Common  use  regulates  the 
meaning  of  words  pretty  well  for  common  converv^ation ; 
but  no-body  having  an  authority  to  establish  the  precise 
signification  of  words,  nor  determined  to  what  ideas  any 
one  shall  annex  them,  common  use  is  not  sufficient  to 
adjust  them  to  philosophical  discourses ;  there  being 
scarce  any  name  of  any  very  complex  idea  (to  say  nothing 
of  others)  which  in  comrRon  use  has  not  a  great  latitude, 
and  which  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  propriety,  may 
not  be  made  the  sign  of  far  different  ideas.  Besides,  the 
rule  and  measure  of  propriety  itself  being  no  where 
established,  it  is  often  matter  of  dispute  whether  this  or 
that  way  of  using  a  word  be  propriety  of  speech  or  no. 
From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  names  of  such  kind 
of  very  complex  ideas  are  naturally  liable  to  this  imper- 
fection, to  be  of  doubtful  and  uncertain  signification  f 
and  even  in  men  that  have  a  mind  to  understand  one 
another,  do  not  always  stand  for  the  same  idea  in  speaker 
and  hearer.  Though  the  names  glory  and  gratitude  be 
the  same  in  every  man's  mouth  through  a  whole  country, 
yet  the  complex  collective  idea,  which  every  one  thinks 
on,  or  intends  by  that  name,  is  apparently  very  different 
in  men  using  the  same  language. 
^  ^         §.  9-  The  way  also  >vherein  the  names  of 

learning^  ^  mixed  modes  are  ordinarily  learned,  does 
these  names  not  a  little  Contribute  to  the  doubtfulness  of 
contributes  their  signification.  For  if  we  will  observe 
^b  f  1  ^^^^  chiklren  learn  languages,   we  shall  find 

that  to  make  them  understand  what  the 
names  of  simple  ideas,  or  substances,  stand  for,  people 
Ordinarily  show  them  the  thing,  whereof  they  would 

have 
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have  them  have  the  idea ;  and  then  repeat  to  them  the 
name  that  stands  for  it,  as  white,  sMTet,  milk,  sugar, 
cat,  dog.  But  as  for  mixed  modes,  esj3Ccially  the  niost 
material  of  ihem,  moral  words,  the  sounds  are  usually 
learned  first ;  and  then  to  know  what  complex  ideas 
they  stand  for,  they  are  either  beholden  to  the  explica- 
tion of  others,  or  (which  happens  for  the  most  part)  are 
left  to  their  own  observation  and  industrv;  which  being 
little  laid  out  in  the  search  of  the  true  and  precise  mean- 
ing of  names,  these  moral  words  are  in  most  men's 
mouths  little  more  than  bare  sounds ;  or  wlien  they  have 
any,  it  is  for  the  most  part  but  a  very  loose  and  unde- 
termined, and  consequently  obscure  and  confused  signi- 
fication. And  even  those  themselves,  who  liave  with 
more  attention  settled  their  notions,  do  yet  hardly  avoid 
the  inconvenience,  to  have  them  stand  for  complex 
ideas,  different  from  those  which  other,  even  intelligent 
and  studious  men,  make  them  the  sisjns  of.  Where  shall 
one  find  any,  either  controversial  debate,  or  familiar 
discourse,  concerning  honour,  faith,  grace,  religion, 
church,  &c.  wherein  it  is  not  easv  to  observe  the  difte- 
rent  notions  men  have  of  them  ?  which  is  nothing  but 
this,  that  they  are  not  agreed  in  the  signification  of  those 
words,  nor  have  in  their  minds  the  same  complex  ideas 
which  they  make  them  stand  for:  and  so  all  the  contests 
that  follow  thereupon,  are  only  about  the  meaning  of 
a  sound.  And  henee  we  see,  that  in  the  interpretatioa 
of  laws,  whether  divine  or  human,  there  is  no  end; 
comments  beget  comments,  and  explications  make  new 
matter  for  explications ;  and  of  limiting,  distinguishing, 
varying  the  signification  of  these  moral  words,  there  is 
no  end.  These  ideas  of  men's  making  are,  by  men  still 
having  the  same  power,  multiplied  j*^ infinitum.  Many 
a  than  who  was  pretty  well  satisfied  of  the  meaning  of  a 
text  of  scripture,  or  clause  in  the  code  at  first  reading, 
has  by  consulting  commentators  quite  lost  the  sense  of 
it,  and  by  these  elucidations  given  rise  or  increase  to  his 
doubts,  and  drawn  obscurity  upon  the  place.  I  say  not 
tliis,  that  r think  commentaries  needless;  but  to  ^^how 
how  uncertain  the  names  of  mixed  modes  nnturally  are, 
evca  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  had  both  the  intention 
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and  the  faculty  of  speaking  as  clearly  as  language  was 
capable  to  express  their  thoughts. 
„  §.  10.  What  obscurity  this  has  unavoid- 

voidable  ob-  ^^'y  hrought  upou  the  vrritings  of  men,  who 
scurityinan-  have  lived  iu  rempte  ages  and  different 
cientau-  countries,  it  will  be  needless  to  take  notice; 

•  since  the  numerous  volumes  of  learned  men, 

employing  tlieir  thoughts  that  way,  are  proofs  more 
than  enough  to  show  what  attention,  study,  sagacity,  and 
reasoning  are  required,  to  find  out  the  true  meaning  of 
ancient  authors.  But  there  being  no  writings  we  have 
any  great  concernment  to  be  very  solicitous  about  the 
meaning  ot)  but  those  that  contain  either  truths  we  are 
required  to  believe,  or  laws  wc  are  to  obey,  and  draw 
inconvcniencies  on  us  when  we  mistake  or  transgress, 
we  may  be  less  anxious  about  the  sense  of  other  authors; 
who  writing  but  their  own  opinions,  we  are  under  no 
greater  necessity  to  know  them,  than  they  to  know  ours* 
Our  good  or  eVil  depending  not  on  their  decrees,  we 
may  safely  be  ignorant  of  their  notions :  and  therefore, 
in  the  reading  of  them,  if  they  do  not  use  their  words 
with  a  due  clearness  and  perspicuity,  we  may  lay  them 
aside,  and,  without  any  injury  done  them,  resolve  thua 
with  ourselves, 

*'  Si  non  vis  intelligi,  debes  negligi," 
Names  of  §.11.   If  the  signification  of  the  names 

5ubstancefc  of  of  mixcd  modes  are  uncertain,  because  there 
iloubtful  sig-  be  no  real  standards  existing  in  nature  to 
indication.  which  tliosc  ideas  are  referred,  and  by  wliich 
they  may  be  adjusted  ;  the  names  of  substances  are  of  a 
doubtful  signification,  for  a  contrary  reason,  viz.  because 
the  ideas  they  stand  ibr  are  supposed  conformable  to  the 
reality  of  things,  and  are  referred  to  standards  made  by 
nature.  In  our  idc^as  of  substances  wc  have  not  the 
li[)ertv  as  in  mixed  modes,  to  frame  what  combinations 
wc  think  iit,  to  be  the  charactcristical  notes  to  rank  and 
denominate  things  by.  In  these  we  must  follow  nature, 
suit  our  complex  ideas  to  real  existences,  and  regulate 
the  signification  of  their  names  by  the  things  themselves, 
if  we  will  have  our  names  to  be  signs  of  them,  and  stand 
for  them.     Here,  it  is  Uue,  we  have  patterns  to  follow  ; 

but 
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but  plEittenis  that- will  make  the  signification  of  their 
names  very  uncertain  :  for  names  must  be  of  a  very  un- 
steady and  various  meaning,  if  the  ideas  they  stand  for 
be  referred  to  standards  without  us,  that  either  cannot 
be  known  at  all,  or  can  be  known  but  imperfectly  and 
uncertainly. 

§.  12.  The  names  of  substances  have,  as 
has  been  shown,  a  double  reference  in  their    substances 
ordinary  use.  referred. 

First,  sometimes  they  are  made  to  stand     i.  To  real 
for,  and  so  their  signification  is  supposed  to     «ff«occs  that 
agree  to,  the  real  constitution  of  things,     kiKwn. 
from  which  all  their  properties  flow,  and 
in  which  they  all  centre.     But  this  real  constitution,  or 
(as  it  is  apt  to  be  called)  essence  being  utterly  unknown 
to  us,  any  sound  that  is  put  to  stand  for  it,  must  be  very 
uncertain  in  its  application ;  aild  it  will  be  impossible 
to  know  what  things  are,  or  ought  to  be  called  an  horse, 
or  anatomy,  when  those  words  are  put  for  real  essences, 
that  we  have  no  ideas  of  at  all.     And  therefore,  in  this 
supposition,  the  names  of  substances  being  referred  to 
standards  that  cannot  be  known,  their  significations  can 
never  be  adjusted  and  established  by  those  standards. 

§.  13.  Secondly,  the  simple  ideas  that  are    2.Toco-cx- 
found  to  co-exist  in  substances  being  that     istingquali- 
which  their  names  immediately  signify,  these,     tics,  Aich 
as  united  in  the  several  sorts  of  things,  are     fj^  known 
the  proper  standards  to  which  their  names    fectiy?^^' 
are  referred,  and  by  which  their  significa- 
tions may  be  best  rectified.      But  neither  will  these 
archetypt's  so  well  serve  to  this  purpose,  as  to  leave  these 
names  without  very  various  and  uncertain  significations. 
Because  these  simple  ideas  that  co-exist,  and  are  united 
in  the  same  subject,  being  very  numerous,  and  having 
all  an  equal  right  to  go  into  the  complex  spccifick  idea, 
which  the  specifick  name  is  to  stand  for;  men,  though 
they  propose  to  themselves  the  very  same  subject  to  con- 
sider, yet  frame  very  different  ideas  about  it;  and  so 
the  name  they  use  for  it  unavoidably  comes  to  have,  in 
several  men,  very  different  significations.     The  simple 
qualities  which  make  up  the  complex  ideas  being  most 

of 
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of  them  powers,  in  relation  to  changes,  which  they  arc 
apt  to  make  in,  or  receive  from  other  bodies,  are  almost 
infinite.  He  that  shall  but  observe  what  a  great  variety 
of  alterations  any  one  of  the  baser  metals  is  apt  to  receive 
from. the  different  application  only  of  fire;  and  hoMr 
much  a  greater  number  of  changes  any  of  them  will 
receive  in  the  hands  of  a  chymist,  by  the  application  of 
other  bodies  ;  will  not  think  it  strange  that  I  count  the 
properties  of  any  sort  of  bodies  not  easy  to  be  collected, 
and  completely  known  by  the  ways  of  inquiry,  which 
our  faculties  are  capable  of.  They  being  therefore  at 
least  so  many,  that  no  man  can  know  the  precise  and 
definite  number,  they  are  differently  discovered  by  dif- 
ferent men,  according  to  their  various  skill,  attention, 
and  ways  of  handling;  who  therefore  cannot  choose  but 
have  different  ideas  of  the  same  substance,  and  therefore 
make  the  signification  of  its  common  name  very  various 
and  uncertain.  For  the  complex  ideas  of  substances 
being  made  up  of  such  simple  ones  as  are  supposed  to 
co-exist  in  nature,  every  one  has  a  right  to  put  into  his 
complex  idea  those  qualities  he  has  found  to  be  united 
together.  For  though  in  the  substance  of  gold  one  satis- 
fies himself  with  colour  and  weight,  yet  another  thinks 
solubility  in  aq.  regia  as  necessary  to  be  joined  with  that 
colour  in  his  idea  of  gold,  as  any  one  does  its  fusibility ; 
solubility  in  aq.  regia  being  a  quality  as  constantly, 
joined  with  its  colour  and  weight,  as  fusibility,  or  any 
other ;  others  put  into  it  ductility  or  fixedness,  &c.  as 
they  have  been  taught  by  tradition  or  experience.  Who 
of  all  these  has  established  the  right  signification  of  the 
word  gold  ?  or  who  shall  be  the  judge  to  determine  ? 
Each  has  its  standard  in  nature,  which  he  appeals  to. 
and  with  reason  thinks  he  has  the  same  right  to 
put  into  his  complex  idea,  signified  by  the  word  gold, 
those  qualities  which  upon  trial  he  has  found  united;  as 
another,  who  was  not  so  well  examined,  has  to  leave 
them  out ;  or  a  third,  who  has  made  other  trials,  has  to 
put  in  others.  For  the  union  in  nature  of  these  quali- 
ties being  the  true  ground  of  their  union  in  one  coni- 
1)lex  idea,  who  can  say,  one  of  them  has  more  reason  to 
)C  put  iu,  or  left  outy  than  another  ?  From  hence  it  will 

1  always 
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always  unavoidably  follow,  that  the  complex  ideas  of 
substances,  in  men  using  the  same  name  for  them,  will 
be  very  various;  and  so  the  siguificatious  of  thqse  names 
very  uncertain. 

§.  14.  Besides,  there  is  scarce  any  parti- 
cular  tiling  existing,  which,  in  some  of  its     isting  qaau" 
simple  ideas,  does  not  communicate  with  a    ties  which 
greater,  and  in  others  a  less  number  of  par-    "re  known 
ticular  beings :  who  shall  determine  in  this     fg"^/*"^'**^ 
case  which  are  those  that  are  to  make  up 
the  precise  collection  that  is  to  be  signified  by  the  spe- 
cifick  name;  or  can  with  any  just  authority  prescribe^ 
vhich  obvious  or  common  qualities  are  to  be  lett  out; 
or  whicli  more  secret,  or  more  particular,  are  to  be  put 
into  the  signification  of  the  name  of  any  substance?  All 
which  together  seldom  or  never  fail  to  produce  that 
various  and  doubtful  signification  in  the  names  of  sub- 
stances, which  causes  such  uncertainty,  disputes,  or  mis- 
takes, when  we  come  to  a  philosophical  use  of  them. 

§.  15.  It  is  true,  as  to  civil  and  common 
conversation,    the   general   names  of  sub-     .  ^^  J  f-^ 
stances,  regulated  m  their  ordmary  sign  in-     they  may 
cation  by  some  obvious  qualities,  (as  by  the    serve  for 
shape  and  figure  in  things  of  known  seminal    ^*^|J' ^"^??' 
propagation,  and  in  other  substances,  for     J^opldc^d 
the  most  part  by  colour,  joined  with  some     use. 
other  sensible  qualities)  do  well  enough  to 
design  the  things  men  would  be  understood  to  speak  of: 
and  so  they  usually  conceive  well  enough  the  substances 
meant  by  the  word  gold,  or  apple,  to  dJNtinguish  the 
one  from  the  other.     But  in  philosophical  in<|uiries  and 
debates,  where  general  truths  are  to  be  eritUblished,  and 
consequences  drawn  from    positions  laid  down ;  there 
the  precise  signification  of  the  names  of  substances  will 
be  found,  not  only  not  to  be  well  established,  but  also 
very  hard  to  be  so.     For  example,  he  that  shall  make 
malleableness,  or  a  certain  degree  of  fixedness,  a  part  of 
his  complex  idea  of  gold,  may  make  propositions  con- 
cerning gold,  and  draw  consequences  from  them,  that 
will  truly  and  clearly  follow  from  gold,  taken  in  such  a 
signification :  but  yet  such  as  another  man  can  never  be 

forced 
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forced  to  admit, 'nor  be  convinced  of  their  truth,  wha 
makes  not  malleableness,  or  the  same  degree  of  fixed- 
ness, part  of  that  complex  idea,  that  the  name  gokl,  ill 
his  use  of  it,  stands  for. 

§.  1(3.  This  is  a  natural,  arid  almost  ufia- 
Uquor.^^'         voidable   impeifection    in   almost    all    the 

names  of  substances,  in  all  languages  what- 
soever which  men  will  eafily  find,  when  once  passhig 
from  confusdd  or  loose  notions,  they  come  to  more  strict 
and  close  inquiries.  For  then  they  will  be  convinced 
how  doubtful  and  obscure  those  words  are  in  their  sig- 
nification, which  in  ordinary  use  appeared  very  cleat 
and  determined.  I  was  oncei  hi  a  meeting  of  very 
learned  and  ingenious  physicians,  where  by  chance  there 
arose  a  question,  whether  any  liquor  passed  through  the 
filaments  of  the  nerves.  The  debate  having  been  ma- 
naged a  good  while,  by  variety  of  arguments  on  both 
sides,  I  (who  had  been  used  to  suspect,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  disputes  was  more  about  the  signification  of 
words  than  a  real  difference  in  the  conception  of  things) 
desired,  that  before  they  went  any  farther  on  in  this  dis- 
pute, they  would  first  examine,  and  establish  "amongst 
them,  what  the  word  liquor  signified.  They  at  first 
.were  a  little  surprised  at  the  proposal ;  and  had  they 
been  persons  less  ingenious,  they  might  perhaps  have 
taken  it  for  a  very  frivolous  or  extravagant  one :  since 
tliere  was  no  one  there  that  thought  not  himself  to  un- 
derstand very  perfectly  what  the  word  liquor  stood  for  ; 
which  I  think  too  none  of  the  most  perplexed  names  of 
substances.  However,  they  were  pleased  to  comply 
with  my  motion,  and  upon  examination  found,  that  the 
sisrnification  of  that  word  was  not  so  settled  and  certain 
as  they  had  all  imagined;  but  that  each  of  them  made 
it  a  sign  of  a  different  complex  idea.  This  made  them 
perceive  that  the  main  of  their  dispute  was  about  the 
signification  of  that  term ;  and  that  they  differed  very 
little  in  their  opinions,  concerning  some  fluid  and  sub- 
tile matter,  passing  through  the  conduits  of  the  nerves; 
though  it  was  not  so  easy  to  agree  whether  it  was  to  be 
called  liquor  or  no,  a  thing  which,  when  considered,  they 
iJiought  it  not  worth  the  contending  about. 

§.  17. 
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V  17.   How  much  thi«  is  the  case,  in  the*    . 

^  i     I-  I  Instance, 

greatest  piHt  of  disputes  tliat  men  arc  en-     g^y^ 
gaged  KO  hotly  in,   I  shaii  perhaps  have  an 
oecabion  in  another  place  to  take  notice.     Let  us  only 
here  consider  a  little  more  exactly  lf)e  ti)re-mentione<i 
instance  of  the  word  gold,  and  we  shall  see  how  hard  it 
is  precisely  to  determine  its  signification.     I  think  all 
am:ree  to  make  it  stand  for  a  body  of  a  certain  vellow 
shining  colour;  which  being  the  idea  to  which  children 
have  annexed  that  name,  the  shining  yellow  part  of  a 
peacock's  tail  is  properly  to  them  gold.     Othei*s  find- 
ing fusibility  joined  with  that  yellow  colour  in  certain 
parcels  of  niatter,   make  of  that  combination  a  complex 
idea,  to  which  they  give  the  name  gold  to  denote  a  sort 
of  substances;  and  so  exclude  from  being  gold  all  such 
vellow  shining  Iwdies,    as  bv   lire  will  be  reduced  to 
ashes;  and  admit  to  be  of  that  species,  or  to  be  coni- 
.    prehended  under  that  name  gold,  only  .such  substances 
as  having  that  shining  ytllow  colour  will  by  (ire  be  re- 
.diiced  to  fusion  and  not  to  ashes.    Another  by  the  same 
reason  adds  the  weight,  which  being  a  ciuality,  as  straitly 
joined  w*ith  that  colour,   as  its  fusibility,   he  thinks  has 
the  »anie  reason  to  be  joinetl  in  its  idea,   and  to  be  sig- 
.    iiilied  by  its  name  :  and  therelon*  the  other  made  up  of 
[.    hod}^,   of  such  a  colour  and  fusibility,   to  be  imperfect; 
ami  so  on  of  all  the  rest :  wherein  no  one  can  show  a 
reason  why  some  of  the  inseparable  qualities,   that  are 
..'..akays  united  in  nature,  should  be  put  into  the  nominal 
csicncc'Kiwl  others  left  out :  or  why  the  word  gold,  sig- 
uitying  that  sort  of  body  the  ring  on  his  finger  is  made 
oti  should   determine   that  sort  rather  by  its  colour, 
.weight,   and  fusibility,  than  by  its  colour,  weight,  and 
solubility  in  aq.  rcgia :  since  the  dissolving  it  by  that 
liquor  is  as  inseparable  from  it  as  the  fusion  by  fire ; 
audihcy  are  both  of  them  nothing  but  the  relation  which 

(that  substance  Ims  to  two  other  bodies,  which  have  a 
.power.tp  operate  differently  upon  {|l^  Tor'by  what  right 
k  it  that  fusibility  comes  to  be  a  part  of  the  essence  sig- 
iiified  by  tlie  word  gold,  and  solubility  but  a  property 
of  it  ?  or  why  is  its  colour  part  of  the  essence,  and  its 
malleableness"  but  a  property?  Tliat  which  I  mean  i* 
Voi,  II.  C  tUvs 
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this,  That  these  being  all  but  properties  depeiulinji;  on 
its  real  constrtution,  and  nothing  but  powei-s,  either 
active  or  passive,  in  reference  to  other  bodies  :  qo  one 
has  authority  to  deteniiinethe  significatioii  of  the  word 
gold  (as  referred  to  such  a  body  existing  in  nature) 
more  to  one  collection  of  ideas  to  be  found  in  that  body 
than  to  another :  M-hercby  the  signification  of  that  name 
must  unavoidably  be  very  uncertain  ;  since,  as  has  been 
said,  several  people  observe  several  properties  in  the 
same  substance ;  and,  I  think,  I  may  say  no-body  at  all. 
And  therefore  we  have  but  very  imperfect  descrij>tions 
of  things,  and  Mords  have  very  uncertain  significations. 
Thenamesof  '  h;  ^^-  F^'om  what  has  been  said,  it  is 
simple  ideas  easy  to  observe  what  has  been  before  re- 
the  least  marked,    viz.    That   the  names   of  simple 

aoubtful.  ideas  are,  of  all  others,  the  least  liable  to 
mistakes,  and  that  for  these  reasons.  First,  because  the 
ideas  they  stand  for,  being  each  but  one  single  percep- 
tion, are  much  easier  got,  and  more  clearly  j-etaincd, 
than  the  more  complex  ones,  and  therefore  are  not  liable 
to  the  uncertainty  which  usually  attends  those  com- 
pounded ones  of  substances  and  mixed  modes,  in  whidi 
the  precise  number  of  simple  ideas,  that  make  them  up^ 
are  not  easily  agreed,  and  so  readily  kept  in  the  mind^ 
And  secondly,  because  they  are  never  referred  to  any 
<)ther  essence,  but  barely  that  perception  they  innne- 
d lately  signify :  which  reference  is  that  >vliich  renders 
the  signification  of  the  names  of  substances  naturiiHysp 
perplexed,  and  gives  occasion  to  so  many  disptttes.  IVIen 
that  do  not  perversely  nse  their  words,  -or  on  purpose 
set  tl^emselves  to  cavil,  seldom  mistake  in  any  language, 
which  they  are  acquainte<l  with,  the  tise  aiid  significa- 
tion of  the  names  of  simple  ideas:  white  and  sweet,  yel- 
low and  bitterj  carry  a  very  obvious  meaning  with' them, 
•wliic'h  every  one  precisely  cortlprHtoids,  or  easily  per- 
ceives he  is  ignorant  of,  and  sbeks  to  "be  informed.  But 
what  precise  collection  of  simple  ideas  incxlesty  or  fru- 
gality stand  for  in  another's  uJie,  is  not  so  cVftaihly 
known.  And  however  we  are  apt  to  think  we  well 
rnoMgh  know  what  is  meant  by  gold  or  iron  ;  yet  the 

•j>recitje  complex  idea,  ot)iefs  m^kc  them  the  signs  of, 
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is  not  so  certain:  and  I  believe  it  is  very  seldom  that 
in  speaker  and  nearer,  they  stand  for  exactly  the  same 
colleftiotf.  Which  must  needs  pnxluce  mistakes  and 
disputes,  when  they  are  made  use  of  in  discourses, 
wherein  men  have  to  do  with  imiversal  propositions, 
and  would  settle  in  their  minds  universal  truths,  and 
consider  the  consequences  that  follow  from  them. 

^.  19.  Bv  the  same  rule,  the  names  of 
simple  modes  are,  next  to  those  of  simple  ^"°  "^^  ^.® 
ideas,  least  liable  to  doubt  and  uncertainty,  modes.""™*^  ^ 
especially  those  of  figure  and  number,  of 
which  men  have  so  clear  and  di^:tinct  ideas.  Who  ever, 
that  had  a  mind  to  understand  them,  mistook  the  ordi- 
nary meaning  of  seven,  or  a  triangle?  And  in  general 
the  least  compounded  ideas  in  every  kind  have  the  least 
dubious  names. 

§.  20,  Mixed  modes  therefore,  that  arc     The  most 
made  up  but  ot'  a  few  and  obvious  simple     doubtful  are 
ideas,  have  usually  names  of  no  very  uncer-     ^^^  names  of 
tarn  signification.     But  the  names  of  mix(.'d     poundfd^ 
modes,  which  comprehend  a  great  number    mixed  mode* 
of  simple  ideas,   are  commonly  of  a  very    and  sub- 
doubtful  and  undetermined  meaning,  as  has     ^^^"^"• 
been  shown.     The  names  of  substances  being  annexed 
to  ideas  that  are  neither  the  real  essences  nor  exact 
renresentations  of  the  patterns  they  are  referred  to,  arc 
liable  yet  to  greater  imperfection  and  uncertainty,  espe- 
cially when  we  come  to  a  philosophical  use  of  them* 

§.  21.  The  great  disorder  thJit  happens  why  this 
In  bur  names  of  sulistanceS,  proceeding  for  imperfection 
the  most  part  from  our  want  of  knowledge,  charged 
and  inability  to  penetrate  into  their  ical  "P°"  ^®"^^* 
constitutions,  it  may  probably  be  wondered,  why  I  charge 
this  as  an  imperfection  rather  upon  our  words  than  un- 
derstandings. Tliis  exception  has  so  nmch  appearance 
of  justice,  that  I  think  myself  obliged  to  give  a  reason 
why  I  have  followed  this  method.  I  must  confess  then, 
that  when  I  first  began  this  discourse  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  a  good  while  after,  I  had  not  the  least  thought 
^  that  any  consideration  of  worfls  was  at  all  necessary  to  it. 
Brtt  when  having  passed  over  the  original  and  composi- 

C  2  tlua 
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tiou  of  our  uleas,  I  began  to  examine  the  extent  and 
certainty  of  our  knowledge,  I  found  it  had  so  near  a  con- 
nexion with  words,  that,  unless  their  force  and  manner 
of  signification  were  first  well  observed,   there  could  be 
very  little  said  clearly  and  pertinently  concerning  know- 
ledge ;  which  being  conversant  about  truth,  had  con- 
stantly to  do  with  propositions.     And  though  it  termi- 
nated in  things,  yet  it  was  for  the  most  part  so  much  by 
the  intervention  of  words,  that  they  seemed  scarce  sepa- 
rable from  our  general  knowledge.     At  least  they  inter- 
pose themselves  so  much  l>etween  our  understandings 
and  the  truth  which  it  would  contemplate  and  apf>re- 
hend,    that   like   the   medium    through   which   visiblo 
objects  pass,  their  obscurity  and  disorder  do  not  seldom 
cast  a  mist  before  our  eyes,  and  impose  upon  our  un- 
derstandings.    If  we  consider,    in  the  fallacies  men  put 
upon  themselves  as  well  as  others,  and  the  mistakes  in 
men's  disputes  and  notions,   how  great  a.  part  is  owing 
to  words,  and  their  uncertain  or  mistaken  significations, 
we  shall  have  reason  to  think  this  no  small  obstacle  iu 
the  way  to  kuowledge ;  which,  I  conclude,  we  are  the 
more  carefully  to  be  warned  of,   because  it  has  been  so 
far  from  being  taken  notice  of  as  an  inconvenience,  that 
tliearts  of  improving  it  have  been  made  the  business  of 
men's  study;  and  obtained  the  reputation  of  learning 
and  subtilty,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following  chapter. 
But  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  that  were  the  im|)eifection8 
of  language,    as  the  instrument  of  knowledge,    more 
thoroughly  weighed,  a  great  many  of  the  conlroversies 
that  make  such  a  noise  in  the  worhl,  would  of  them- 
selves cease .;  and  the  way  to  knowledge,  imd  perha[>5 
peace  too,  lie  a  great  deal  opener  than  it  does. 
^..    ,     ,,  §.  ^2Q.  Sure  I  am,  that  the  si/rnification 

This  should  /.  I      .  II    1  I  !• 

teach  u5  mo-  ^^  ^^'^^'^'^   »"'  ^^"  languages  depending  vef)' 

deration,  in  much  on  tlic  thoughts,  notions,  and  ideas 

imposir.gour  of  him  that  uscs  them,  must  unavoidably  be 

«wn  sense  ot  ^^^-  meat  uncertainty  to  men  of  the  same  lan- 

old  authors.  ^  ;  ^     •'      rm  •      •  •  i         • 

giiage  and. country.     Ihis  is  so  evident  la 
theCiieck  authors,  that  he  that  shall  peruse  their  writiiigs 
will  find  in  alinost  every  one  of  tjiem  a  distinct  language, 
tliough  the  same  words.     But  when  to  this  natural  dif- 
ficulty 
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ficulty  in  every  country  there  shall  be  added  difFercait 
countries  and  remote  ages,  wliercin  the  speakers  and 
writers  had  very  dittl-rent  notions,  tempei*s,  eiistoins, 
ornaments  and  figures  of  speech,  &c.  every  one  of  which 
influenced  the  signification  of  their  words  then,  though 
to  us  now  they  arc  lost  and  unknown  ;  it  would  become 
us  to  l>e  charitable  one  to  another  in  our  interpretations 
or  misunderstanding  of  those  aiHjenl  writings :  which  C/ 
though  of  great  concernment  to  be  understood,  are 
liable  to  the  unavoidable  difficulties  of  speech,  which  (if 
we  except  the  names  of  simj)lc  ideas,  and  some  very 
obvious  things)  is  not  capnble,  without  a  constant  <le- 
iining  the  terms,  of  conveying  the  sense  and  intention 
pf  the  speaker,  without  any  manner  of  doidn  and.  un- 
certainty, to  the  hearer.  And  in  discourses  of  religion, 
law,  and  morality,  as  they  are  matters  of  the  iiighcst 
concernment,  so  there  will  be  the  greatest  dilliculty. 

^.  23.  The  volumes  of  interj)rrters  and  cc/inmenta- 
toi-s  on  the  old  and  new  Testament  are  but  too  manifest 
proofs  of  this.     Though  every  thing  said  in  the  text  be 
n)fallibly  true,  yet  tlje  reader  may  Ik*,  nay  cannot  choose 
but  be  very  fallible  in  the  understanding  of  it.     Nor  is 
it  to  be  wondered,  that  the  will  of  (Jod,  when  cloathcd 
in  words,  should  be  liable  to  that  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
which   unavoidably  attends  that  sort  of  conveyance; 
when  even  his  Son,  whilst  cbathed  in  flesh,  was  subject 
to  all  the  frailties  and  inconveniencies  of  human  nature, 
sin  excepted.     And  we  ought  to  magnify  his  goodness 
that  he  hath  spread  before  all  the  world  such  legible 
characters  of  his  works  and  providence,  and  given  all 
mankind  so  sufficient  a  light  of  reason,  that  they  tp     • 
vhoni  this  MTitten  word  never  came,  could  not  (\Hien- 
ever  they  set  themselves  to  search)  either  doubt  of  the 
being  of  a  God,  or  of  the  olxrdience  due  to  him.     Since    ' 
then  the  precq)ts  of  natural  Vcligion  are  plain,   and  very 
intelligible  to  all  mankind,  and  seldom  come  to  be  con-  '». 
troverted ;   and  other  revealed  truths,  which  are  con- 
veyed to  us  by  books  and  languages,  are  lia^ble  to  the 
common  and  natural  obscurities  and  difficulties  incident     « 
to  words;  methinks  it  would  become  us  to  be  more 

C  3  careful 
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careful  and  diligent  \xx  observing  the  former,  and  les3 
magisterial,  positive,  and  imperious,  in  imposing  our 
own  sense  apd  interpretations  of  the  latter. 
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Of  the  Abuse  of  Words. 

^,1.   T^ESIDES    the    imperfection    that 
Jords.  ^   ^^   naturally  in    language,    and 

the  obscurity  and  confufion  that  is  so  hard 
to  be  ;3i voided  in  the  use  of  words,  there  are  several 
wilful  faults  and  neglects  which  men  are  guilty  of  in  this 
way  of  communication,  whereby  they  render  these  signs 
lefs  clear  and  distinct  in  their  signification,, than  natu- 
rally they  need  to  be. 

First,  Words  h'  ^'  ¥\x^^y  in  this  kind,  the  first  and 
without  any,  most  palpable  abuse  is,  the. using  of  words 
or  without  without  clear  and  distinct  ideas  ;  or,  which 
clear  ideas.  j^  ^^Q^ge,  sign5  without  any  thing  signifiecl. 
Of  these  there  are  two  sorts ; 

I.  One  may  observe,  in  all  languages,  certain  words, 
that  if  they  be  examined,  will  be  found,  in  their  first 
original  and  their  appropriated  use,  not  to  stand  for  any 
clear  and  distinct  ideas.  These,  for  the  most  part,  the 
several  sects  of  philosophy  and  religion  have  introduced- 
For  their  authors,  or  promotcis,  either  affecting  some- 
thing singular  5imd  out  of  the  way  of  common  appreheii- 
srons,  or  to  support  some  strange  opinions,  or  cover 
some  wcfiknesa  of  their  hypothesis,  seldom  fail  to  coin 
jiew  words,  and  such  as,  when  they  come  to  be  examined, 
may  justly  be  called  insignificant  tcrins.  For  having 
either  hail  no  determinate  collection  of  ideas  annextJ^ 
to  them,  wlien  they  were  iirst  invented  ;  or  at  least  sucb 
as,  if  v'ell  exanuned,  will  be  found  inconsistent;  it  i^ 
no  wonder  if  afterwards,  in  the  vulo:ar  use  of  the  sann^ 
party,  they  remain  empty  soundg,  with  little  or  no  sig* 
pification^  amongst  those  who  think  it  enough  to  bav^ 
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them  often  in  their  moiitlis,  as  tlic  ciistinguisliing  cha- 
racters of  their  church,  or  school,  without  much  trou- 
bling their  heads  to  examine  what  are  the  precise  ideas 
they  stand  for.  I  shall  nojt  need  liere  to  heap  up  !«♦ 
stances.;  every  man's  reading  and  conversation  will  suf- 
ficiently f  urnilh  him  ;  or  if  lie  wants  to  be  better  stored, 
the  great  mint-mailers  of  this  kind  of  terms,  I  mean 
the  school-men  and  metaphysicians  (under  which,  I 
think,  the  disputing  natural  and  moral  philosophers  of 
these  latter  ages  may  be  comprehendecQ  have  where- 
withal ahundantly  to  content  him. 

§.  'X  II.  Others  there  be,  who  extend  this  abuse  yet 
fiulhcr,  who  take  so  little  care  to  lay  by  words,  which 
in  their  primary  notation  have  scarce  any  clear  and  dis- 
tinct ideas  which  they  are  annexed  to,  that  bv  an  un- 
pardonable  lu'iijllgcnce  they  tamiliarly  use  words,  whicU 
the  propiiay  of  language  has  affixed  to  very  important 
ideas,  without  any  distinct  meaning  at  all.  Wisdom, 
glory,  grace,  &c.  are  words  trequent  enough  in  every 
man's  mouth  ;  but  if  a  great  many  of  those  who  use 
them,  should  be  asked  what  they  mean  by  them,  they 
would  be  at  a  stand,  and  not  know  what  to  answer :  a 
plain  proot^  that  tl>ough  tliey  have  learned  those  sounds, 
and  have  them  ready  at  their  tongue's  end,  yet  there  arc 
no  determined  ideas  laid  up  in  their  minds,  which  are 
to  be  expreU'ed  to  otliers  by  them. 

^.  4.   Men  having  been  accustomed  from     occaniontd 
tlieir  cradles  to  learn  words,  which  are  easily     by  learning 
got  and  retained,   before  they  knew,  or  had     namcsbcfore 
framed  the  con)plex  ideas,  to  wliich  they     j|^>^«»thcy 
were  annexal,  or  which  weic  to  be  foijud 
ia  the  things  they  were  thought  to  stand  for;  they  usually 
continue  to  do  so  all  their  lives ;  and  without  taking 
the  pains  necessary  to  settle  in  their  minds  determineu 
ideas,   they  use  their  words  for  such  unsteady  and  con- 
fused notions  as  the)^  have,  contenting  then)selves  with 
the  same  words  other  people  use :  as  if  their  very  sound 
necessarily  carried  with  it  constantly  the  same  meaning. 
Tliis,  though  men  make  a  shift  with,  in  the  ordinary 
occurrences  of  life,  where  they  find  it  necessary  to  be 
undcrstooul^  and  therefore  they  make  signs  till  they  arc 

C  4  %^\ 
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so;  yet  this  insignificancy  in  their  words,  when  they 
come  to  reason  concerning  cither  their  tenets  or  interenti 
manifestly  fills  their  discourse  with  abundance  of  empty 
uuintelHgible  noise  and  jargon,  especially  in  moral  mas- 
ters, M'here  the  words  for  the  most  part  standing  for 
arbitrary  and  numerous  collections  ot  idea3,  notN^gu- 
larly  and  permanently  united  in  nature,  their  bare  sounds 
are  oltcn  only  thought  on,  or  at  least  very  obscure  and 
uncertain  notions  annexed  to  them.  Men  take  the 
words  they  find  in  use  aqiongst  tlieir  neighbours ;  and 
that  they  may. not  seem  ignorantvhat  they  stand  for, 
use  them  confidently,  without  much  troubling  their 
heads  about »a  certain  fixed  meaning:  whereby,  besides 
the  ease  of  it,  they  obtain  this  advantage,  that  *J^  in  such 
discourses  thev  seldom  are  in  the  right,  so  thc^'  are  as 
seldom  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  in  tlie  wrong;  \% 
being  all  one  to  go  about  to  draw  those  n^en  out  of  their 
jnistakes,  who  have  no  settled  notions,  as  to  <lispossess  ^ 
vagrant  of  his  habitation,  who  has  no  settled  abode. 
This  I  guess  to  be  so ;  and  every  one  may  observe  iu 
himself  and  others,  whether  it  be  or  no. 

§.  5.  Secondly,  another  great  abuse  of 
?.  Unsteady  ^vords  is  inconstancy  in  the  use  of  them, 
pf^hem!^'^      Jt  is  hard  to  find  a  (fiscourse  written  of  any 

subject,  especially  of  controversy,  wherein 
one  shall  not  observe,  if  he  read  with  attention,  the  same 
words  (and  those  commonly  the  most  material  in  the 
discourse,  ard  upon  which  the  argument  turps)  used 
sometimes  for  one  collection  of  siiupie  ideas,  and  some* 
times  for  another :  M'hich  is  a  ])erfcet  abuse  of  language. 
Words  being  intended  for  signs  of  my  ideas,  to  make 
tbem  known  to  others,  not  by  any  natnraj  signification, 
but  by  a  voluntary  imposition,  it  is  plain  cheat  and 
abuse,  when  I  make  them  stand  sometimes  for  one  thing, 
pud  soRiptime^  for  another;  the  wilful  doing  whereof, 
can  be  imputed  to  nothing  but  great  folly,  or  greater  dis- 
Jmnesty.  And  a  man,  in  his  accounts  with  another, 
jnay,  with  as  much  fairness,  make  thccharacterj>of  num- 
bei-s  stand  sometimes  f(  rone,  and  sometimes  for  another 
collection  of  units  (v.  g.  this  character  3  stands  some- 
tiint^s  for  three,  somctiines. for  four,   and  sometimes  for 

(eight 
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eight)  as  in  his  discourse,  or  reasoning,  make  the  san)c 
words  stand  for  different  collections  of  simple  ideas.  If 
men  shonld  do  so  in  their  reckonings,  I  woncKr  who 
would  have  to  do  with  them  ?  One  who  would  speak 
thus,  in  the  affairs  and  hulincss  ot'  the  world,  and  call  S 
sometimes  seven,  and  sometimes  nine,  as  best  .served  his 
advantage,  would  presently  have  clap|K(l  upon  him  one 
of  the  two  names  men  are  commonly  diijijustcd  with. 
And  yet  in  arjruings  and  karned  contests,  the  same  sort 
of  proceedings  passes  commonly  for  wit  and  learning: 
hut  to  me  it  appears  a  greater  (li>honesty,  than  the  nn's- 
placing  of  counters  in  th(  casting  up  a  debt;  and  the 
cheat  the  meater,  by  how  miuli  triith  \^  of  greater  con- 
cernment  and  value  than  money. 

V  6.  Thirdly,  another  abuse  of  lamjua^c     .   Air  .  j 

•  /!•    ..  J  •  ••       1  ♦I  I    •  3- Affected 

IS  ail  anected  obscurity,  by  cuiier  applymg     obfcurity  by 
old  words  to  new  ami  unusual  significations,     wrongappli. 
or  introducing  new  and  ambiguous  terms,     "^i^n- 
without  defining  either;  or  else  putting  thtm  so  toge- 
ther, as  may  confound  their  ordinar}-  meaning.  Though 
Ihe  Peripatetic  philosophy  has  lK*en  most  eminent  in 
this  M'ay,  yet  other  sects  have  not  been  M-holiy  clear  of 
it.    'J  here  are  scarce  any  ot  them  that  are  not  cumbered 
with  some  difficulties  (such  is  the  imperfection  of  hunuin 
knowledw)  wiiich  they  have  Ixen  fain  to  cover  with 
n))scuritv  of  terms  and  to  confound  the  sitjniiicariou  of 
Mords,  which,  like  a  mist  before  people's  eyes,  might 
binder  their  weak  parts  from  bciiig  discoverexl.     That 
body  and  extension,  in  connnon  use,  stand  for  two  dis- 
tinct ideas,  is  plain  to  anyone  that  will  but  reilect  a 
little.     For  were  their  signification  precisely  the  same, 
it  would  be  proper,  and  as  intelligible  to  say,  the  body 
of  an  extension,  as  the  extension  of  a  body;  \\\m\  yet 
tnereare  those  who  find  it  necessary  to  confound  their 
Signification.     To  this  abuse,  and  the  mischiefs  of  con- 
founding the  siginlication  of  words,  logick  and  the  libe* 
I'll  sciences,  as  they  have  been  handled  in  the  scliools, 
bnve"  given  reputation  ;  and  the  admired  art  of  disput- 
"^g  hath  added   much  to  the  natural  imperfection  of 
'^iiguages,  whilfl  it  ha;*  been  made  use  of  and  fitted  to 
r^*'plex  the  signification  of  words,  more  than  to  discover 
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the  knowledge,  and  .truth  of  thii>gs :  and  he  that  will 
look  into  that  sort  of  learaed  writings,  will  find  the 
words  there  much  more  obscure,  uncertain,  and  uude- 
termined  in  their  meaning,  than  they  ajce  ia  ordinary 
conversation. 

Logickand  §•  T'*  '^^^*^  ^^  unavoidably  to  be  so,  wherfif' 

dispute  have  men's  parts  and  learning  are  estimated  by 
muchcontri-  their  skill  in  disputing.  And  if  reputation 
butediothis.  ^^^  reward  shall  attend  these  conquests, 
which  depend  mostly  on  the  fineness  and  niceties  of 
words,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  wit  of  man,  so  em|)loyed, 
should  perplex,  involve,  and  subtilize  the  signiiicatiou 
of  sounds,  so  as  never  to  want  something  to  say,  in  op- 
posing or  defending  any  question  ;  the  victory  being  ad- 
judged not  to  him  who  had  truth  on  his  side,  but  the 
last  word'  in  the  dispute. 

■  §.  8.  This,   though  a  very  useless  skill, 

subtihy. '        ^"^  ^^^^^  which  I  think  the  direct  opposite 

to  the  ways  of  knowledge,  hath  yet  passed 
hitherto  under  the  laudable  and  esteemed  names  of  sub- 
tilty  and  acuteness:  and  has  had  the  applause  of  the 
schools^  and  encouragement  of  one  part  of  the  learned 
Tnen  of  the  world.  And  no  wonder,  since  the  philoso- 
phers of  old  (the  disputing  and  wrangling  philosophers 
I  mean,  such  as  Lucian  wittily  and  with  reason  ta;xesj 
and  tlie  schoolmen  since,  aiming  at  glory  and  esteem  for 
their  great  and  universal  knowledge,  easier  a  great  deal 
^  to  be  pretenVd  to  than  really  acquired,  found  this  a 
good  expedient  to  cover  their  ignorance  with  a  curious 
and  inexplicable  web  of  perplexed  words,  and  procure 
to  themselves  the  adniiration  of  others  by  unintelligible 
terms,  the  apter  to  produce  wonder,  because  they  could 
not  be  understood :  whilst  it  appears  in  all  history,  that 
these  protbund  doctors  were  no  wiser,  nor  more  useful 
than  their  neighbours ;  and  brought  but  small  advan- 
tage to  human  life,  or  the  societies  wherein  they  lived : 
miless  the  coining  of  new  words,  where  they  produced 
jlo  new  things  to  apply  them  to,  or  the  perplexing  or 
obscuring  the  signification  of  old  ones,  and  so  bringing 

all  things  into  question  and  dispute,  were  a  thing  pro- 
fitable 
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e  to  the  life  of  man,  or  worthy  commencktion  and 

d. 

y.  For  notwithstanding  these  learned    This  learn- 

tants,   these    all-knowing  doctors,    it     ing  very  Jit- 

0  the  unscholastic  statesman,  that  the    tic  benefits 
nments  of  the  world  owed  their  peace,     **^**V* 

ce,  and  liberties ;  and  from  the  illiterate  and  con- 
ed niechanick  (a  name  of  disgrace)  that  they  re- 
el the  improvements  of  useful  arts.  Nevertheless, 
irtificial  ignorance,  and  learned  gibberish,  prevailed 
tily  in  these  last  ages,  'by  the  interest  and  artifice 
3se  who  found  np  easier  way  to  that  pitch  of  autho- 
.nd  dominion  they  have  attained,  tlian  by  amusing 
nen  of  business  and  ignorant  with  hard  words,  or 
jying  the  ingenious  and  idle  in  intricate  disputes 
t  unintelligible  terms,  and  holding  theni  perpetu- 
ntangled  in  that  endless  labyrinth.  Besides,  there 
such  way  to  gain  admittance,  or  give  defence  to 
ge  and  absurd  doctrines,  as  to  guard  them  round 
t  with  legions  of  obscure,  doubtful,  and  undefined 
s :  which  yet  make  these  retreats  more  like  the 
of  robbers,  or  holes  of  foxes,  than  the  fortresses  of 
ivarriors;  which  if  it  be  hard  to  get  them  out  of, 
not  for  the  strength  that  is  in  them,  but  the  briars 
thorns,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  thickets  they  are 
with.  Tor  untruth  being  unacceptable  to  the 
of  man,  there  is  no  other  defence  left  for  absurdifj', 
•b§curity. 
.10.  Thus  learned  I«:norance,  and  this    «     , 

/ »  ,         .  .     ^  .  .  .        '  «  Butdestroyi 

\\  keepnig,  even  inquisitive  men,  from     the  instru- 
knowledge,  hath  been   propagated  in     mcntsof 
/orld,  and  hath  much  perplexed  whilst     knowledge 
etended  to  inform  the  understanding,     and  coram u- 
we  see  that  otiier  well-meaning  and 
men,  >vhose  education  and  parts  had  not  acquired 
acuteness,  could  intelligibly  express , themselves  to 
mother ;  and  in  its  plain  use  matke  a  benefit  of  Ian* 
e.     But  though  unlearned  men  well  enough  under- 

1  the  words  white  and  black,  &c.  and  had  constant 
>os  of  the  ideas  signified  by  tho^e  words ;  yet  there 
philosophers  found,  who  had  learning  and  subtiltv 

enougk 
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rnough  to  prove,  that  snow  was  Ijlark ;  i.  e.  to  prove, 
that  white  was  black.  .  Whereby  they  liad  the  advan- 
tage to  destroy  tlic  instruments  and  means  of  discourse, 
convci^sation,  instruction,  and  society;  whilst  with  great 
art  and  subtilty  tliey  did  no  more  lint  perplex  and  con- 
found the  signification  of  words, 'and  tJKTeby  render 
language  less  useliil,  than  the  real  detects  ot?  it  had  made 
it;  a  gift,  which  the  illiterate  had  not  attained  to. 
As  useful  as  §.11.  These  learned  men  did  equally,  in- 

to confound  Struct  uKn's  understandings,  and  profit  their 
the  sound  of  lives,  as  hc  who  should  alter  the  significa- 
the  letters.  ^- ^^^  ^j-  known  characters,  and,  bv  a  subtle 
device  of  learning,  far  surpassing  the  capacity  of  the  illi- 
terate, dull,  and  vulgar,  should  in  his  writing,  show  that 
he  could  put  A  for  Ji,  and  1)  for  I^,  &c.  to  the  no  small 
admiration  and  benefit  of  his  reader:  it  being  as  sense- 
less to  put  black,  which  is  a  word  agreed  on  to  stand 
for  one  sensible  idea,  to  put  it,  I  say,  for  another,  or 
the  contrary  idea,  i.  e.  to  call  snow' black,  as  to  put  this 
mark  A,  which  is  a  character  agreed  on  to  stand  for 
one  modification  of  sound,  made  by  a  certain  motion  of 
the  organs  of  speech,  for  B;  which  is  agreed  on  to  stand 
for  another  moclificat ion  of  sound,  made  by  another  cer- 
tain mode  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

ThiMirtbas  §•  ^-^  ^^^'*  '^*^^'*  ^'^'^  mischicf  Stopped  iu 

perplexed  'logical  niceties,  or  curious  empty  s[>ecula- 
•religion  and  tioiiS  :  it  huth  invaded  the  meat  concern- 
jukticc.  n)euts  of  human  life,  and  society,  olweured 

and  perplexed  the  material  truths  of  law  and  divinity ; 
brought  confusion,  disorder,  and  uncertainty  into  the 
affairs  of  mankind  ;  and  if  not  destroyed,  yet  in  a  great 
measure  rendered  (fselcss,  these  two  great  rules,  religion 
and  justice.  What  have  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  com- 
ments and  disputes  upon  the  laws  of  God  and  man  serv- 
ed for,  but  to  make  the  meaning  luore  doubtful,  and 
perplex  the  sense?  What  have  been  the  effect  of  those 
multiplied  carious  distinctions  and  acute  niceties,  but 
obscurity  and  uncertainty,  leaving  tiie  words  more  un- 
intelligible, and  the  reader  more  at  a  loss?  1  low  else 
comes  it  to  pass  that  princes,  speaking  or  writing  to 
their  >ervants,  in  their  ordinary  commands,  are  easily 

under- 
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undcrstooil-;  speaking  to  their  people,  in  tlieir  laws,  arc 
not  so?  And,  as  I  remarked  before,  doth  it  not  often 
liappen,  that  a  man  of  an  ordinary  capacity  very  well 
undei^tandii  a  text  or  a  law  that  he  reads,  till  he  con- 
sults an  ex|>ositor,  or  goes  to  counsel;  who,  by  that  time 
he  hath  ck>ne  explaining  them,  makes  the  words  siguity 
cither  noticing  at  all,  or  what  he  pleases. 

§.13.  Whether  any  by -interests  of  these     And  ought 

{)rofessious  liave  occasioned  this,  I  will  not  no*  to  pais 
lere  examine;  but  I  leave  it  to  be  eonsi-  ^o' learning. 
dered,  whether  it  would  not  be  well  for  mankind, 
whose  concernment  it  is  to  know  things  as  they  are,  and 
to  do  what  they  ought,  and  not  to  spend.their  lives  ia 
talking  about  them,  or  tossing  words  to  and  fro;  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  well,  I  sav,  that  the  use  of  words 
were  made  plain  and  direct,  and  that  language,  which 
was  given  ns  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge  and 
bond  of  society,  should  not  l)e  employed  to  darken  truth, 
and  unsettle  people's  rights ;  to  raise  mists,  and  render 
Ainintelligible  l>oth  morality  and  religion?  Or  that  at 
least,  if  this  >vill  happen,  it  should  not  be  thought  learn- 
ing or  knowledge  to  do  so? 

§.  14.  Fourthly,  another  great  abuse  of    4.  Taking 
words  is,  the  takmg  them  for  things.    This     them  for 
tliough  it  in  some  degree  concerns  all  names     ^"'"^S?- 
in  general,  yet  more  particularly  affects  those  of  sub- 
stances.   To  this  abuse  those  men  are  most  subject,  who 
most  confine  their  thoughts  to  any  one  system,  and  give 
themselves  up  into  a  firm  belief  of  the  perfection  of  any 
received  hypothesis ;  whereby  they  come  to  be  persuadecl, 
that  the  terms  of  that  sect  are  so  suited  to  the  nature 

• 

of  things,  that  they  |)crfectly  correspond  with  their  real 
existence.  Who  is  there,  that  has  been  bred  up  in  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy,  who  does  not  think  the  ten 
names,  under  which  are  raiiked  the  ten  predicaments^ 
to  be  exactly  conformable  to  the  nature  ot  things?  Who 
is  there  of  that  school,  that  is  not  persuaded,  tliat  sub- 
stantial forms,  vegetative  souls,  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum, 
intentional  species,  &c.  are  something  real?  These 
words  men  have  learned  from  their  very  entrance  upon 
•kaowledge,  and  have  found  ihcir.  masters  a>id  systems 

lay 
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lay  great  stress  upon  them  ;  and  therefore  they  cannot 
quit  the  opinion,  that  they  ai*e  conformable  to  nature, 
and  arc  tlic  representations  of  iOiuethi?\cr  that  really 
exists.  The  Platonists  have  their  soul  of  tlie  world,  and 
tlie  Epicureans  their  endeavour  towards  motion  in  their 
atoms  when  at  rest.  There  is  scarce  any  sect  in  philo* 
sophy  has  not  a  distinct  set  of  terms,  that  others  under- 
stand not ;  Lut  yet  this  gibberish,  which,  in  the  weak- 
ness of  human  understanding,  serves  so  mtU  to  palliate 
men's  ignorance,  and  cover  their  errors,  comes,  '  by 
familiar  use  amongst  those  of  the  same  tril>e,  to  seem  thd 
nioril  important  part  of  language,  and  of  all  other  the 
terms  the  mu^t  sis2:nificant.  And  should  aerial  and  xthie- 
rial  vehicles  come  once,  by  the  prevalency  of  that  doc- 
trine, to  be  generally  received  any  M'hei'e,  no  doubt 
those  terms  would  make  impressions  on  men  s  mjnds, 
so  as  to  establish  them  in  the  periiUasion  of  the  reality  of 
such  things,  as  much  as  Peripatetic  forms  and  inten- 
tional species  have  heretofore  done. 
J  §.  15.  How  much  names  taken  for  tilings 

matter.  •^^^  ^P^  ^^  misleacl  the  understanding,   the 

attentive  reading  of  philosophical  writei-s 
would  ab«mdantly  discover ;  and  that,  perhaps,  inwords 
little  suspected  of  any  such  misuse.  I  shall  instance  iu 
one  only,  and  that  a  very  familiar  one :  how  many  in- 
tricate disputes  have  there  been  about  matter,  as  if  there 
were  some  such  thing  really  in  nature,  distinct  frorii 
body;  as  it  is  evident  the  word  matter  stands  for  aii 
idea  distinct  from  the  idea  of  body  ?  For  if  the  ideas 
these  two  terms  stood  for  were  precisely  the  same,  they 
might  iiidifterently,  in  all  places,  be  put  for  one  another.' 
But  we  see,  that  though  it  be  proper  to  say,  there  is 
one  matter  of  all  bodies,  one  cannot  say  there  is  one 
body  of  all  matters :  we  familiarly  say,  one  body  is  big- 
ger than  another;  but  it  sounds  harsh  (and  T  think  is 
never  used)  to  say  one  matter  is  bigger  than  another. 
Whence  comes  this  then?  Viz.  from  hence,  that  though 
matter  and  body  be  not  really  distinct,  but  wherever 
there  is  the  one  there  is  the  other;  yet  matter  and  body 
•stand  for  two  different  conceptions,  whereof  the  one  is 
incomplete,  and  but  a  part  of  the  other.    Tor  body 

•   stands  , 
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stauds  for  a  solid  extended  fi2:ured  sub=>Tance,  whereof 
matter  is  but  a  partial  and  more  confused  conception, 
it  seeming  to  nie  to  be  used  for  the  <^ubstancc  and  soli- 
dity of  body,  without  taking  in  its  extension  and  ligure : 
and  theretbre  it  is  that  sjjeaking  of  matter,  we  speak  of 
it  alwaj's  as  one,  because  in  truth  it  expressly  contains 
nothinG:  but  the  idira  of  a  solid  substance,  which  is  evcrv 
where  the  same,  every  where  uniform.     This  being  our 
idea  of  matter,  we  no  more  conceive  or  speak  of  diffe- 
rent matters  in  the  world,  than  we  do  of  different  soli- 
dities J  though  we  both  conceive  and  S[>eak  of  different 
bodies,  because  extension  and  figure  are  capable  of  va- 
riation.    But  since  solidity  cannot  exist  without  exten- 
fion  and  figure,  the  taking  matter  to  be  the  name  of 
something  really  existing  under  that  precision,  has  no 
doubt   produced  those  ol^scure  and  unintelligible  dis- 
courses and  disputes,  which  have  filled  the  heads  and 
books  of  philosophers  concerning  materia  prima;  which 
iinpertection  or  abuse,  how  far  it  may  concern  a  great 
many  other  general  terms,  I  leave   to  be  considered. 
This,  I  think,  I  may  at  least  say,  thai  we  should  have 
a  great   many  fewer  disputes  in  the  world,    if  words 
were  taken  for  what  they  are,  the  signs  of  our  ideas  only, 
and  not  for  things  themselves.     For  when  Ave  argue 
about  matter,  or  any  the  like  term,  we  truly  argue  only 
about  the  -idea  we  express  bj'  that  sound,  whether  that 
precise  idea*  agrce-to  ai]y  thing  really  existing  in  nature 
or  no.     And  if  men  would  tell  what  ideas  they  make 
their  words  stand  tor,  there  could  not  be  half  that  ob- 
scurit)' or  wrangling,  in  the  search  or  support  of  truth, 
that  there  is. 

^.  16.  But  whatever  inconvenience  fol-    This  mate 
lows  from  tliis  mistake  of  words,  this  I  am     errors  last- 
sure,  that  bv  constant  and  familiar  use  thcv     *"^* 
charm  men  into  notions  far  remote  fiom  the  truth  of 
things.    It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  persuade  any  one, 
that  the  words  which  his  father  or  schoolmaster,  the 
parson  of  the  parish,  or  such  a  reverend  doctor  ii^cd, 
signifi^ed  nothing  that  really  existed  in  nature ;  which, 
perhaps,  is  none  of  the  least  causes,  that  mell  are  so 
otrdly  clra:wn  to' quit  their  mistakes,  even 'in  opimor.*i 

pwxcVy 
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'purely  philosophical,  and  M'here  thcy/havd  no  other  in- 
terest but  truth;  Tor  the  words  they  have  a  long  time 
been  usc<l  to,  rcniaiuiui;  firm  in  their  nnnds,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  wrong  notions  annexed  to  them  should 
not  be  rcmovetl. 

Setting  "^^  ^'^'  '^^^^^^^h''  another  abuse  of  words, 

them  for  i^  the  setting  them   in  the  place  of  things 

what  they  which  they  do  or  can  by  no  means  signify, 
cannot  sig-  w'^  jjy^y  observe,  that  in  the  general  names 
"^•^'  of  substances,  whereof  the  nominal  essences 

are  only  known  to  us,  when' we  put  them  into  propo- 
sitions, and  affirm  or  deny  any  thintj  about  them,  we 
do  most  commonly  tacitly  suppose,  or  intend  they  should 
stand  for  the  real  essence  of  a  certain  sort  of  substances^ 
.For  when  a  man  says  gold  is  malleable,  he  means  and 
would  insinuate  something  more  than  this,  that  what  1 
call  gold  is  malleable,  (though  truly  it  amounts  to  no 
more)  but  would  have  this  understood,  viz.  that  gold, 
i.  e.  what  has  the  real  essence  of  gold,  is  malleable ; 
which  amounts  to  thus  much,  that  malleableness  de- 
pends on,  and  is  inseparable  from  the  real  essence  of 
<»:ol(l.  Ikit  a  man  not  knowinq;  wherein  that  real  essence 
/rt:onsists,  the  connexion  in  his  mind  of  malleableness,  is 
not  truly  with  an  essence  he  knows  not,  but  only  with 
the  sound  gold  he  puts  for  it.  Thus  when  we  say,  that 
*'  animal  rationale''  is,  and  '*  animal  implumebipeslati.s 
unguibus''  is  not  a  good  definition  of  a  man  ;  it  is  plain, 
we  suppose  the  name  man  in  this  case  to  stand  for  the 
real  essence  of  a  species,  and  would  signify,  that  a 
rational  animal  better  described  that  real  essence  thun  a 
,.•  two-legged  animal  with  broad  nails,  and  without  fea-' 
thers.  For  else,  why  might  not  Plato  as  properly  make 
the  word  akfifwwo?,  or  man,  stand  for  his  complex  idea, 
made  up  of  the  idea  of  a  body,  di'^tinguished  from  other's 
by  a  certain  shape  and  other  outward  appearances,  a^ 
Aristotle  make  the  complex  idea,  to  which  he  gave  tha 
.  name  iy6cuno;,  or  man,  of  body  and  the  faculty  of  rea- 
soning joined  together;  unless  the  name  airftfwTroJ^  or  man, 
were  supposed  to  stand  for  something  else  than' what  it 
signifitb ;  and  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  some  other  thing 
than  the  iclpa  a  man  professes  he  would  express  by  it? 


r      t  M 
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§.  1 8.  It  is  true,  the  names  of  substances  ^  g.  Putting 
would  be  much  more  useful,  and  proposi-  them  for  the 
tions  made  in  them  much  more  certain,  '^»^  essences 
were  the  real  essences  of  substances  the  ideas  °  substances. 
in  our  minds  which  those  words  signified.  And  it  is 
for  want  of  those  real  essences  that  our  words  convey 
so  little  knowledge  or  certainty  in  our  discourses  about 
them  :  and  therefore  the  mind,  to  remove  that  imper- 
fection as  much  as  it  can,  makes  them,  by  a  secret  sup- 
position, to  stand  for  a  thing,  having  that  real  essence, 
as  if  thereby  it  made  some  nearer  approaches  to  it.  For 
though  the  word  man  or  gold  signily  nothing  truly  but 
a  complex  idea  of  properties  united  together  in  one  sort 
of  substances:  yet  there  is  scarce  any  body  in  the  use  of 
these  words,  but  often  supposes  each  of  those  names  to 
stand  for  a  thing  having  the  real  essence,  on  which  these 
properties  depend.  Wiiich  is  so  far  from  diminishing 
the  imperfection  of  our  words,  tiint  by  a  plain  abuse  it 
adds  to  it  when  we  would  make  them  stand  for  some- 
thing, which  not  being  in  our  complex  idea,  the  name 
we  use  can  no  ways  be  the  sign  of- 

§.  19.  This  shows  us  the  reason  why  in     Hence  we 
mixed  modes  any  of  the  ideas  that  make  the     ^^'"^  *^^'f^^ 

^  •'  ,  1     •        1   i-       changeofour 

composition  or  the  complex  one,  bemg  lett     idea  in  sub- 
out  or  changed,  it  is  allowed  to  be  another    stances  not 
thing,  i.e.  to  be  of  another  species, -it  is    to  change 
plain    in    chance-medley,     man-slaughter,     ^'^^  Species, 
murder,  parricide,  &c.     The  reason  whereof  is,  because 
the  complex  idea  signified  by  that  name  is  the  real  as 
well  as  nominal  essence ;  and  there  is  no  secret  reference 
of  that  name  to  any  other  essence  but  that.    But  in  sub- 
stances it  is  not  so.     Tor  though  in  that  called  gold  one 
puts  into  his  complex  idea  what  another  leaves  out,  and 
vice  versa ;  yet  men  do  not  usually  think  that  therefore 
the  species  is  changed:  because  they  secretly  in  theiu 
\  \  ininds  refer  that  name,  and  suppose  it  annexed  to  a  real 
"I  mimutable  essence  of  a  thing  existing,  on  which  those 
\  Properties  depend,     lie  that  adds  to  his  complex  idea 
'\  ^f  gold  that  of  fixedness  and  solubility  in  aq.  regia, 
'1 1  which  he  put  not  in  it  before,  is  not  thought  to  have 
,i  changed  the  species ;  but  only  to  have  a  moit  ^e\S^^^* 
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idea,  by  adding  another  simple  idea,  which  is  always  in 
fact  joined  with  those  other,  of  which  his  former  com- 
plex idea  consisted.  But  this  reference  af  the  name  to  a 
thing,  whereof  we  had  not  the  idea,  is  so  far  from  help- 
ing at  all,  that  it  only  serves  the  more  to  involve  us  in 
ditiiculties.  For  by  this  tacit  reference,  to  the  real 
essence  of  that  species  of  bodies,  the  M-ord  gold  (which 
by  standing  for  a  more  or  less  perfect  collection  of  simple 
ideas,  serves  to  design  that  sort  of  body  well  enough  in 
civil  discourses)  comes  to  have  no  signification  at  all, 
being  put  for  somewhat,  whereof  we  have  no  idea  at  all, 
and  so  can  signify  nothing  at  all,  when  the  body  itself  is 
away.  For  however  it  may  be  thought  all  one  ;  yet,  if 
well  considered,  it  will  be  found  a  quite  different  thing 
to  argue  about  gold  in  name,  -and  about  a  parcel  in  the 
body  itself,  v.  g.  a  piece  of  leaf-gold  laid  before  us; 
though  in  discourse  we  are  fain  to  substitute  the  name 
ibr  the  thing. 

§.  2(X  That  which  I  think  very  much 
fhelbuTe^  a  disposes  men  to  substitute  their  names  for 
supposition  the  real  essences  of  species,  is  the  supposi- 
of  nature's  tion  before-meutioned,  that  nature  works 
working  al-  regulai  ly  in.  the  production  of  things,  and 
waysregu-       ^^^^  ^j^^  boundaries  to  each  of  those  species, 

by  giving  exactly  the  same  real  internal  con- 
stitution to  each  individual,  w^hich  we  rank  under  one 
general  name.  Whereas  any  one  who  observes  their 
different  qualities,  can  hardly  doubt,  that  many  of  the 
individuals,  called  by  the  same  name,  are,  in  their  inter- 
nal constitution,  as  different  one  from  another  as  several 
of  those  which  are  ranked  under  different  specifick 
names.  This  su{)position,  however,  that  the  sauje  pre- 
cise and  internal  constitution  goes  always  with  tlie  same, 
specifick  name,  makes  men  forward  to  take  those  names 
for  the  representatives  of  those  real  essences,  though 
indeed  they  iiignify  nothing  but  the  complex  ideas  they 
liave  in  their  minds  when  they  use  them.  So  that,  i* 
I  may  so  say,  signifying  one  thing,  and  being  supposes  |»., 
for,  or  put  in  the  place  of  another,  they  cannot  buti  j'^lj; 
.such  a  kind  of  use,  cause  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  ^^i-^i 
7ncn\s  discoiu'::\:.s ;   especiullv  in  those  wha  have  thfi*'!^. 
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roughly  imbibed  the  doctrine  of  substantial  forms,  where* 
by  they  firmly  imagine  the  several  species  of  things  to 
be  determined  and  distinguished. 

^.21.  But  however  preposterous  and  ab-    This  abase 
surd  it  be  to  make  our  names  stand  for  ideas     ^°"^^!."^  ^^^ 
we  have  not,   (or  which  is  all  one)  essences     skions"^^" 
that  we  know  not,  it  being  in  effect  to  make 
GUI  words  the  signs  of  nothing ;  yet  it  is  evident  to  any 
one,-  who  ever  so  little  reflects  on  the  use  men  make  of 
their  words,  that  there  is  nothing  more  familiar.    Whea 
a  man  asks  whether  this  or  that  thing  he  sees,   let  it  be 
a  drill,  or  a  monstrous  foetus,  be  a  man  or  no  ;  it  is  evi- 
dent,  the  question  is  not,   whether  that  particular  thing 
agree  to  his  complex  idea,  expressed  by  the  name  man : 
but  whether  it  has  in  it  the  real  essence  of  a  species  of 
things,  which  he  supposes  his  name  man  to  stand  for* 
In  which  way  of  using  the  names  of  substances,  there  ar£ 
these  false  suppositions  contained. 

First,  that  there  are  cetain  precise  essences  accord- 
ing to  which  nature  makes  all  particular  things,  and  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  into  species.  That  every 
thing  has  a  real  constitution,  whereby  it  is  what  it  is^ 
and  on  which  its  sensible  qualities  depend,  is  past  doubt : 
but  I  think  it  has  been  proved,  that  this  makes  not  the 
distinction  of  species,'  as  we  rank  them ;  nor  the  boun- 
daries of  their  names. 

Secondly,  this  tacitly  also  insinuates,  as  if  we  had 
ideas  of  these  proposed  essences.  For  to  what  purpose 
else  is  it  to  inquire  whether  this  or  that  thing  have  the 
real  essence  of  the  species  man,  if  we  did  not  suppose 
that  there  were  such  a  specifick  essence  known  ?  which 
yet  is  utterly  false :  and  therefore  such  application  of 
names,  as  would  make  them  stand  for  ideas  which  we 
have  not,  must  needs  cause  great  disorder  in  discourses 
and  reasonings  about  them,  and  be  a  great  inconvenience 
in  our  communication  bv  words. 

&.  1^2.  Sixtlily,  there  remains  yet  another     6.  A  suppo-. 
more  general,  though  perhaps  less  observed     ""^^  ^^^ 
.    abuse  of  words:  and  that  is,  that  men  hav-     certain  and 
ing  by  a  long  and  familiar  use  annexed  to     evident  sig- 
them  certain  ideas,  the>'  arc  apt  to  imagine    i^^<i^^^^^» 
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30  near  and  necessary  a  connexion  between  the  names 
and  the  signification  they  use  them  in,  that  they  for- 
wardly  suppose  one  cannot  but  understand  what  their 
meaning  is  ;-  and  therefore  oneouglit  to  acquiesce  in  the 
%vords  cleHvered,  as  if  it  were  past  doubt,  that,  in  the 
use  of  those  common  received  sounds,  the  speaker  and 
hearer  had  necessarily  the  same  precise  ideas.  Whence 
presuming,  that  when  they  have  in.  discourse  used  any 
term,  they  have  thereby,  as  it  were,  set  before  others  the 
very  thing  they  talked  of;  and  so  Hkewise  taking  the 
words  of  others,  as  naturally  standing  for  just  what  they 
themselves  liave  been  accustomed  to  apply  them  to,  they 
never  trouble  themselves  to  explain  their  own,  or  un- 
derstand clearly  others  meaning.  From  v/hence  com- 
monly proceed  noise  and  wrangling,  without  improve- 
ment or  information  ;  whilst  men  take  words  to  be  the 
constant  regular  marks  of  agreed  notions,  which  in  truth 
are  no  more  but  the  voluntary  and  unsteady  signs  of 
their  own  ideas.  And  yet  men  think  it  strange,  if  in 
discourse,  or  Twhere  it  is  often  absolutely  necessary)  in 
dispute,  one  sometimes  asks  the  meaning  of  their  terms : 
though  the  arguings  one  may  every  day  observe  in  con- 
versation, make  it  evident,  that  there  are  few  names  of 
complex  ideas  which  any  two  men  use  for  the  same  just 
precise  collection.  It  is  hard  to  name  a  word  which 
will  not  be  a  clear  instance  of  this.  Life  is  a  term,  none 
more  familiar.  Any  one  almost  would  take  it  for  an 
affront  to  be  asked  what  he  meant  by  it.  And  yet  if  it 
comes  in  Question,  whether  a  plant,  that  lies  ready 
formed  in  tne  seed,  have  life :  whether  the  embryo  in  an 
egg  before  incubation,  or  a  man  in  a  swoon  without 
sense  or  motion,  be  alive  or  no ;  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  a  clear  distinct  settled  idea  does  not  alwavs  accom- 
pany  the  use  of  so  known  a  word  as  that  of  life  is.  Some 
gross  and  confused  conceptions  men  indeed  ordinarily 
have,  to  which  they  apply  the  common  words  of  their 
•language ;  and  such  a  loose  use  of  their  words  serves  theni— 
well  enough  in  their  ordinary  discourses  or  affairs.  BmC 
this  is  not  sutlicient  for  philosophical  inquiries.  Know — 
ledge  and  reasoning  require  precise  determinalip  ideas-^ 
And  though  men  will  not  be  so  importunately  dull, 

no 
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not  to  understand  what  others  say  without  demanding 
an  explication  of  their  terms  ;  nor  so  troublesomely  cri- 
tical, as  to  correct  others  in  the  use  of  the  words  they 
receive  from  them ;  yet  where  truth  and  knowledge  are 
concerned  in  the  case,  I  know  not  what  fault  it  can  be 
to  desire  the  explication  of  words,  whose  sense  seems 
dubious  ;  or  why  a  man  should  be  ashamed  to  own  his 
ignorance,  in  what  sense  another  man  uses  his  words, 
since  he  has  no  other  way  of  certainly  knowing  it,  but 
by  being  informed.  This  abuse  of  taking  words  upon 
trust  has  no  where  spread  so  far,  ner  with  so  ill  effects, 
as  amongst  men  of  letters.  The  multiplication  and 
obstinacy  of  disputes,  which  have  so  laid  waste  the  intel- 
lectual world,  is  owing  to  nothing  more,  than  to  this 
ill  use  of  words.  For  though  it  be  generally  believed 
that  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinions  in  the  volumes 
and  variety  of  controversies  the  world  is  distracted  with, 
yet  the  most  I  can  find  that  the  contending  learned  men 
of  different  parties  do,  in  their  arguings  one  with  an- 
other, is,  that  they  speak  different  languages.  For  I 
am  apt  to  imagine,  that  when  any  of  them  quitting 
terms,  think  upon  things,  and  know  what  they  think, 
they  think  all  the  same;  though  perhaps  what  they 
would  have,  be  different. 

§.  23.  To  conclude  this  consideration  of  'pjjg  ^^jg  ^f 
the  imperfectioij  and  abuse  of  language ;  the  language : 
ends  of  language  in  our  discoui*se  with  i.Toconvcy 
othei's,  being  chiefly  these  three:  first,  to  ^"r*^«*«* 
make  known  one  man's  thoughts  or  ideas  to  another; 
secondly,  to  dp  it  with  as  much  ease  and  quickness  as 
possible ;  and,  thirdly,  thereby  to  convey  the  knowledge 
of  things  :  language  is  either  abused  or  deficient,  when 
it  fails  of  any  of  these  three. 

First,  words  fail  in  the  first  of  these  ends,  and  lay  not 
open  one  man's  ideas  to  another's  view:  1.  When  men 
have  names  in  their  mouths  without  any  determinate 
ideas  in  their  minds,  whereof  they  are  the  signs ;  or,  2. 
When  they  apply  the  common  received  names  of  any 
language  to  ideas,  to  which  the  common  use  of  that  lan- 
guage does  not  apply  them :  or,  3.  Wlien  tUe^  ^^VV^^J 
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them  very  unsteadily,  making  them  stand  now  for  one, 
and  by  and  by  for  another  idea. 

§.  24.  Seeondly,  men  fail  of  conveying 
i-.  J^  ^P^^     their  thoughts  with  all  the  quickness  and 

ZeL  ^^^  '     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^y  ^^^  ^^''^^"  ^^^^y  '^^^^  complex 

ideas  without  having  any  distinct  names  for 

them.      This  is  sometimes  the  fault  of  the  language 

itself,  which  has  not  in  it  a  sound  yet  applied  to  such  a 

sio'nification  ;  and  sometimes  the  fault  of  the  man,  who 

has  not  yet  learned  the  name  for  that  idea  he  would  show 

another. 

§.  25.  Thirdly,  tliere  is  no  knowledge  of 
3. Therewith  things  conveyed  by  men's  words,  when  their 
Wvled^e^^^  ideas  agree  not  to  the  reality  of  things, 
things!  ^         Thougli  it  be  a  detect,  that  has  its  original 

in  our  ideas,  which  are  not  so  conformable 
to  the  nature  of  things,  as  attention,  study,  and  applica- 
tion might  make  them  ;  yet  it  fails  not  to  extend  itself  to 
our  words  too,  when  we  use  them  as  signs  of  real  beings, 
which  yet  never  had  any  reality  or  existence. 

§.  26.  First,  he  that  hath  words  of  any 
How  men's      la>io[uaq;e,  without  distinct  ideas  in  his  mind 

■words  fail  m      ^      °,  .  S    i  i-      ^i  i  r  u-. 

all  these.  ^^  which  he  applies  them,  docs,   so  tar  as  ne 

uses  them  in  discourse,  only  make  a  noise 
Avithout  any  sense  or  si^-nification  ;  and  how  learned 
soever  he  may  seem  by  the  use  of  hard  words  or  learned 
terms,  is  not  much  more  advanced  thereby  in  knowledge, 
than  he  would  be  in  learning,  who  had  nothing  in  his 
study  but  the  bare  titles  of  books,  without  possessing 
the  contents  of  them.  For  all  such  words,  however 
put  into  discourse,  according  to  the  right  construction 
of  grammatical  rules,  or  the  harmony  of  w^ell-turned 
perioils,  do  yet  amount  to  nothing  but  bare  sounds,  and 
nothing  else. 

§.  27.  Secondly,  he  that  has  complex  ideas,  without 
particular  names  for  thein,  would  be  in  no  better  case 
than  a  bookseller,  wlio  luul  in  his  warehouse  volumes, 
that  lay  there  unbound,  and  without  titles ;  which  he 
could  therefore  make  known  to  others,  only  by  showing 
the  loose  sheets,  and  communicate  them  only  by  tale. 
This  man  is  hindered  in  hi$  discourse  for  want  of  words 

to 
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to  commuBicate  his  complex  ideas^  which  he  is  there* 
tore  forced  to  make  known  by  an  enumeration  of  tho 
simple  ones  that  compose  them ;  and  so  is  fain  often  to 
use  twenty  words,  to  express  what  another  man  signifies 
in  one* 

§.  28.  Thirdly,  he  that  puts  not  constantly  the  same 
sign  for  the  same  idea,  but  uses  the  same  words  some^ 
times  in  one,  and  sometimes  in  another  signification, 
ought  to  pass  in  the  schools  and  conversation  for  as  fair 
a  man,  as  he  does  in  the  market  and  exchange,  who  sells 
several  things  under  the  same  name. 

§.  29.  Fourthly,  he  that  applies  the  words  of  any 
language  to  ideas  different  from  those  to  which  the  comr 
mon  use  of  that  country  applies  them,  however  his  owa 
understanding  may  be  tilled  with  truth  and  light,  will 
uot  by  such  words  be  able  to  convey  much  of  it  to 
others,  witliout  defining  his  terms.  For  however  the 
sounds  are  such  as  are  familiarly  known,  and  easily  enter 
the  ears  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  them ;  yet  standi 
ing  for  other  ideas  than  those  they  usually  are  annexed 
to,  and  are  wont  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  hearers, 
they  cannot  make  known  the  thoughts  of  him  who  thus 
uses  them. 

§.  30.  Fifthly,  he  that  imagined  to  himself  substances 
6uch  as  never  have  been,  and  filled  his  head  with  ideas 
which  have  not  any  correspondence  with  the  leal  nature 
of  things,  to  which  yet  he  gives  settled  and  defined 
names ;  may  fill  his  discourse,  and  perhaps  another 
mans  head,  with  the  tautastical  imaginations  of  his  own 
brain,  but  will  be  very  far  from  advancing  thereby  one 
jot  in  real  and  true  knowledge. 

§.31.  He  that  hath  names  without  ideas,  wants  mean- 
ing in  his  words,  and  speaks  only  empty  sounds.  He 
tliat  hath  complex  ideas  without  names  for  them,  wants 
liberty  and  dispatch  in  his  expressions,  and  is  necessi- 
tated to  use  periphrases.  He  that  uses  his  words  loosely 
and  unsteadily  will  either  be  not  minded,  or  not  under- 
stood. He  that  applies  his  names  to  ideas  different 
from  their  common  use,  wants  propriety  in  his  language, 
and  speaks  gibberish.  And  he  that  hath  the  ideas  of 
substances  disagreeing  uith  the  real  existence  of  thiu^s, 

D  4f  ^^ 
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so  far  wants  the  materials  of  true  kowledge  in  his  un- 
derstanding, and  hath  instead  thereof  chimeras. 
„     .      ,  .         §.  32.  In  our  notions  concerning  sub- 
stances.     '     stances,  we  are  liable  to  all  the  former  in- 

conveniencies ;  v.  g.  he  that  uses  the  word 
tarantula,  without  having  any  imagination  or  idea  of 
>vhat  it  stands  for,  pronounces  a  good  word ;  but  so  long 
means  nothing  at  all  by  it.  2.  He  that  in  a  new-dis- 
covered country  shall  see  several  sorts  of  animals  and 
vegetables,  unknown  to  him  before,  may  have  as  true 
ideas  of  them,  as  of  a  horse  or  stag  :  but  can  speak  of 
them  only  by  a  description,  till  he  shall  either  take  the 
names  the  natives  call  them  by,  or  give  them  names 
himself.  3.  He  that  uses  the  word  body  sometimes  for 
pure  extension,  and  sometimes  for  extension  and  soli- 
dity together,  will  talk  very  fallaciously.  4.  He  that 
gives  the  name  horse  to  that  idea,  which  common  usage 
calls  mule,  talks  improperly,  and  will  not  be  understood. 
5.  He  that  thinks  the  name  centaur  stands  for  some 
real  being,  imposeson  himself,  and  mistakes  words  for 
things. 

J.  33.  lii  viKKies  and  relations  generally 
How  in  ^yg  ^j,g  liable  only  to  tlie  four  first  of  these 

moctes  ^nd  •  . 

relations.  inconveniencics ;  viz.  1.  I  may  hav^  in  my 

memory  the  names  of  modes,  as  gratitude 
or  charity,  and  yet  not  have  any  precise  ideas  annexed 
in  "my  thoughts  to  those  names.  2.  I  may  have  ideas, 
and  not  know  tlie  names  that  belong  to  thenii  v.*g.  I 
may  have  the  idea  of  a  man's  drinking  till  his  colour 
and  humour  be  altered,  till  his  tongue  trips,  and  his 
eyt^^  look  red,  and  his  feet  fail  him ;  and  yet  not  know, 
that  it  is  to  be  called  drunkenness.  3.  I  may  have  the 
ideas  of  virtues  or  vices,  and  names  also,  but  apply  them 
amiss  :  v.  g.  when  I  apply  the  name  frugality  to  that 
idea  whicli  others  call  and  signify  by  this  .sound,  covc- 
tousness.  4.  I  may  use  any  of  those  names  with  incon-* 
stancy.  5.  But,  in  modes  and  relations,  I  cannot  have 
idcMs  disagreeing  to  the  existence  of  things :  for  modes 
being  complex  ideas,  made  by  the  mind  at  pleasure; 
and  relation  being  but  by  way  of  considering  or  com- 
paring two  things  together,  wd  $o  also  an  idea  of  my 

owu 
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own  making;  these  i«leas  can  scarce  be  found  to  disagree 
witFi  any  thing  existing,  since  they  are  not  in  the  mind 
as  the  copies  of  things  regularly  made  by  nature,  nor 
as  properties  inseparably  flowing  from  the  internal  con- 
stitution oressencc.  of  any  substance;  but  as  it  were  pat- 
terns lodged  in  my  memory,  with  names  annexed  to 
them,  to  denominate  actions  and  relations  bv,  as  thcv 
come  to  exist.  But  the  mistake  is  commonly  in  my 
giving  a  wrong  name  to  my  conceptions  ;  and  so  using 
Avords  in  a  different  sense  from  other  people,  I  am  not 
understood,  but  am  thought  to  have  wrong  ideas  of 
them,  when  I  give  wrong  names  to  them.  Only  if  I 
put  in  my  ideas  of  mixed  modes  or  relations  any  incon- 
sistent ideas  together,  1  fill  my  head  also  with  chimeras; 
since  such  ideas,  if  well  examined,  cannot  so  much  as 
exist  in  the  mind,  much  less  any  real  being  ever  be 
denominated  fiom  them. 

§.  34.  •  Since  wit  and  fancy  find  easier     7.  Figurative 
entertainment  in  the  world,  than  diy  truth     speech  also 
and  real  knowledge,  figurative  speeches  and     ^"  ^^"^^  ^^ 
allusion  in  language  will  hardly  be  admitted       "^^"^S^- 
as  an  imperfection  or  abuse  of  it.     1  confess,  in  dis- 
courses wliefe  we  seek  rather  pleasure  and  delight  than 
inforniation  and  improvement,  such  ornaments  as  are 
borrowed  from  them  can  scarce  pass  for  faults.    But  yet 
if  we  would  speak  of  things  as  they  are,  we  must  allow 
that  ail  the  art  of  rhetorick,  besides  order  and  clearness, 
all  the  artificial  and  figurative  application  of  words  elo- 
quence hath  invented,  are  for  nothing  else  but  to  insi- 
nuate wrong  ideas,  move  the  passions,  and  thereby  mis- 
lead the  judgment,  and  so  indeed  are  perfect  cheats : 
and  therefore  however  laudable  or  allowable  oratory  may 
render  them  in  harangues  and  popular  addresses,  they 
are  certainly,  in  all  discourses  that  pretend  to  infonn  or 
instinct,  wholly  to  be  avoided ;  and  where  truth  and 
knowledge  are  concerned,  cannot  but  be  thought  a  great 
fault,  either  of  the  language  or  person  that  makes  use  of 
them.     What,  and  how  various  tlu*y  are,  will  be  super- 
fluous here  to  take  notice;  the  books  of  rhetorick  which 
abound  in  the  world,  will  instruct  those  who  want  to  be 
informed ;  only  I  cannot  but  observe  how  little  the  pre- 
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scrvation  and  improvcn)cnt  of  truth  and  knowledge  is 
the  care  and  concern  of  mankind ;  since  the  arts  of  tal- 
lacy  are  endowed  and  prcferrctl.  It  is  evident  how  unich 
men  love  to  deceive  and  be  deceived,  since  rhetoriek, 
that  powcrfid  instrument  of  error  and  deceit,  has  its 
I'stahlishcd  professors,  is  |)ulj!ickly  taught,  and  has 
always  been  iiad  in  great  reputation :  and,  I  doubt  noty 
but  it  will  be  thoui^ht  great  bcjldness,  if  not  brutality  in 
me,  to  have  said  thus  nuu li  against  it.  Elo(jUi*ncc,  like 
the  fair  sex,  has  too  ]}revailing  beauties  in  it,  to  sutler 
Itself  ever  to  be  spoken  against.  And  it  is  in  vain  lo 
liiui  fault  with  tho<<e  arts  of  deceiving,  wherein  nieu  find 
pleasure  to  be  deeeived. 
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Ofihe  RemtuUesof  the  forcgolvglmpcrfccliofis  and  AbuseSk 

§.  1.  '^r^IIK  natural  and  improved  im- 
A  perfections  of  languages  we  have 
sren  above  at  large ;  and  speech  beijig  the 
great  bond  that  holds  society  together,  and 
the  common  conduit  whereby  tlie  improvements  of 
knowledge  are  conveyed  from  one  man,  and  (Jiu.'  gene- 
ration to  anotiier;  it  would  well  deserve  our  most  seri- 
ous thougiits  to  consider  what  remedies  are  to  be  found 
for  the  inconveniencies  above-mentioned. 
.  §.  12.   I  am  not  so  vain  to  tiiink,  tb:it  any 

Arc  not  easy.  ^  ^       i     ^         ^^         ^     ^i  t-   ' 

^  one  can  pretend  to  attempt  the  pcrteet 
reforming  the  languages  of  the  Morld,  no  not  ^o  nuuh  as 
of  his  own  countrv,  without  rcnderinii:  himself  ridieu- 
lous.  'Vo  re<juire  that  men  should  use  their  words  con- 
stantly in  tile  same  sense,  and  for  none  biit  determined 
and  r.niform  ideas,  would  be  to  think  that  all  men  should 
^lave  the  same  notions,  and  should  talk  of  nothing  but 
what  thev  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of:  which  is  not 
to  be  expected  by  any  one,  who  hatii  not  vanity  enougU 
to  imagine  he  can  prevail  M'ith  men  to  be  very  knowing 
or  very  sileat.  And  he  must  be  very  little  ikllied  iu  the 
0  world, 
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,  who  thinks  that  a  voluble  tongue  shall  accom- 
only  a  good  understanding ;  or  that  men's  talkino* 
I  or  little  should  hold  proportion  only  to  their 
ledge. 

3.  But  though  the  market  and   ex-     But  yet  ne- 
je  must  be  left  to  their  own  ways  of    cessary  to 
ig,  and  gossippiogs  not  be  robbed  of  their    Philosophy, 
nt  privilege ;  though  the  schools  and  men  of  argu- 

would  perhaps  take  it  amiss  to  have  any  thing 
d  to  abate  the  length,  or  lessen  the  number,  of  their 
tes :  yet  methinks  those  who  pretend  seriously  to 
h  after  or  maintain  truth,  should  think  themselves 
2d  to  study  how  they  might  deliver  themselves 
mt  obs.curity,  doubtfulness,  or  equivocation,  to 
1  men's  words  are  naturally  liable,  if  care  be  not 
I. 

4.  For  he  that  shall  well  consider  the     Misuse  of 
J  and  obscurity,  the  mistakes  and  con-     words  the 
1,  that  are  spread  in  the  world  by  an     g^eat  cause 
;e  of  words,  will  find  some  reason  to     ^^^^^^^s. 

t  whether  language,  as  it  has  been  employed,  has 
ibuted  more  to  the  improvement  or  hindrance  of 
'ledge  amongst  mankind.  How  many  are  there 
when  they  would  think  on  things,  fix  their  thoughts 
on  words,  especially  when  they  would  apply  their 
s  to  moral  matters?  And  who  then  can  wonder,  if 
esult  of  such  contemplations  and  reasonings,  about 
more  than  sounds,  whilst  the  ideas  they  annexed 
em  are  very  confused  and  very  unsteady,  or  perhaps 
at  all ;  who  can  wonder,  I  say,  that  such  thoughts 
reasonings  end  in  nothing  but  obscurity  and  mis- 
without  any  clear  judgment  and  knowledge? 

5.  This  inconvenience,  in  an  ill  use  of  , 

s,  men  suffer  in  their  own  private  me-  stmacy, 
ions:  but  much  more  manifest  are  the  disorders 
li  follow  from  it,  in  conversation,  discourse,  and 
ings  with  others.  For  language  being  the  great 
uit,  whereby  men  convey  their  discoveries,  reason- 
and  knowledge,  from  one  to  another;  he  that 
s  an  ill  use  of  it,  though  he  does  not  corrupt  the 
t^in^  of  knowledge^  wliich  are  in  things  tViemsdves  •, 
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yet  he  docs,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  break  or  stop  the 
pipes,  whereby  it  is  distributed  to  the  public  use  and 
advantasrc  of  mankind.     He  that  uses  words  without 
any  clear  and  steady  meaninij.  what  does  he  but  lead 
himself  and  others  into  errors?  And  he  that  designedly 
docs  it,  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  truth  ana 
knowledge.     And   yet   who  can  wonder,   that  all  the 
sciences  and  parts  of  knowledge  have  been  so   over- 
charged with  obscure  and  equivocal  terms,  and  insigni- 
ficant and  doubtful  expressions,  capable  to   make  the 
most  attentive  or  quick-sighted  very  little  or  not  at  all 
the  more  knowing  or  orthodox;  since  subtilty,  in  those 
who  make  profession  to  teach  or  defend  truth,   hath . 
pasied  so  much  for  a  virtue:  a  virtue,  indeed,  which ^ 
consisting  for  the  most  part  in  nothing  but  the   falla- 
cious and   illusory  use  of  obscure  or  deceitful  terms,  is  . 
only  fit  to  make  men  more  conceited  in  their  ignorance,  ^ 
and  more  obstinate  in  their  errors-  i 

<S.  6.   Let  us  look  into  the  books  of  con- 
Ana  wrang-     ^roversy  of  any  kind ;  there  we  shall  see, 

that  the  effect  of  obscure,  unsteady  or  equi* , 
vocal  terms,  is  nothing  but  noise  and  wrangling  about  \ 
sounds,  without  convincing  or  bettering  a  man's  under- 
standing.    For  if  the  idea  be  not  agreed  on  betwixt  the 
6j>eakcr  and  hearer,  for  which  the  words  stand,  the  a^ 
gument  is  not  about  things,  but  names.     As  often  as 
such  a  word,  whose  signification  is  not  ascertained  be- 
twixt them,  comes  in  use,  their  understandings  have  no 
other  object  wherein  they  agree,  but  barely  the  sound;  , 
the  things  tliat  they  think  on  at  that  time,  as  expressed 
by  that  word,  being  quite  different. 

§.  7.  Whether  a  bat  be  a  bird  or  no,  is 

aud'bi^d'  ^^'     ^^^^  ^  question ;  whether  a  bat  be  another 

thing  than  indeed  it  is,  or  have  other  quali- 
ties than  indeed  it  has,  for  that  would  be  extremely  ab- 
surd to  doubt  of:  but  the  question  is,  1.  Either  between 
those  that  acknowledged  themselves  to  have  but  imper- 
fect ideas  of  one  or  both  of  this  sort  of  thing's,  for  which 

.    «  I 

these  names  are  supposed  to  stand;  and  then  it  is  a  real  ' 

inquiry  concerning  the  name  of  a  bird  or  a  bat,  to  make 
their  yet  jjDpcrfect  ideas  of  it  more  complete,  by  exa« 
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mining  whelher  all  tlic  simple  ideas,  to  which,  co-n- 
bined  together,  they  both  give  the  nair.e  bird,  be  all  to 
be  found  in  a  bat;  but  tliis  is  a  question  only  of  in- 
quirers (not  disputcrs)  who  neitlicr  allirn!,   nor  dciiv, 
but  examine.     ()r,  2.  It  is  a  (luestion  between  dispu- 
tants, whereof  the  one  athrms,  and  tlie  otlier  denies, 
that  a  bat  is  a  bird.     And  then  the  qu(*sti()n  is  barely 
about  the  signification  of  one  or  both  these  words ;  in 
that  they  not  having  both  the  same  complex  ideas,  to 
which  they  give  these  two  names,  one  holds,  and  the 
other  denies,  that  these  two  names  n^ay  be  allirmod  ojic 
of  another.     Were  they  agreed  in  the  signification  of 
these  two  names,  it  were  impossible  they  ssliouid  dispute 
about  them :  for  they  would  presently  and  clearly  ^ee 
(were  that  adjusted  between  them)  whcilur  all  the  sim- 
ple ideas,  of  the  more  general  name  bird,  wtxc  foun<l 
m  the  complex  ideas  of  a  bat,  or  no;  and  so  there  could 
be  no  doubt  whether  a  bat  were  a  bird  or  no.     And 
here  I  desire  it  mav  be  considered,   and  caretullv  cxa- 
mined,  whether  the  greatest  part  of  the  disputes  in  ihi: 
world  are  not  merely  verbal,  and  abf)ut  the  siiruilication 
of  words:   and  whether  if  the  terms  thev  are  maile  in 
vere  defined,  and  reduced  in  their  jsignificatiun  (as  they 
must  be  where  they  sii»:nify  anv  tluno;)   to  determined 
collections  of  the  simple  ideas  they  do  or  should  stand 
for,  those  disputes  would  not  end  of  themselves,  and 
immediately  vanish.     I   leave  it  then  to  bo  cc)n^idcM'ed, 
M'hat  the  learning  of  disputation  is,  and  how  well  they 
arc  employed  for  the  advantage  of  themselves  or  othcjs, 
vliose  business  is  only  the  vain  ostentation  of  sounds; 
i.  e.  those  who  spend  their  lives  in  disputes  an<l  contro- 
versies-   When  1  shall  see  any  of  those  combatants  strip 
.all  his  terms  of  ambio;uitv  and  cbscuritv  (which  every 
one  mav  do  in  the  words  he  uses  himself   1  shall  think 
him  2l  champion  for  knowledge,  truth  and  peace,   and 
not  the  slave  of  vain-glory,  ambition,  or  a  party. 

§.  8.  To  remedy  the  defects  of  si^eceh  before-men- 
tioned  to  some  degree,  and  to  prevent  the  inconvenict*- 
cies  that  follow  from  them,  1  imagine  the  observiUii.-ii 
of  these  followino-  rules  mav  he  of  use,  till  somei)i>uv 
better  able  shall  judge  it  worth  his  while  to  tUmk  ww^-^i. 
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maturely  on  this  matter,  and  oblige  the  world  with  his 
thoughts  on  it. 

I.  Remedy  Fiist,   a  man  shall  take  care  to  use  no 

to  use  no  word  without  a  signification,  no  name  with- 
word  wich-  out  an  idea  for  which  he  makes  it  stand. 
out  an  idea.  ^lix\s  rule  will  not  seem  altogether  needless, 
to  any  one  who  shall  take  the  pains  to  recollect  how 
often  he  has  met  with  such  words,  as  instinct,  sympa- 
thy and  antipathy,  &c.  in  the  discourse  of  others,  so 
made  use  of,  as  he  might  easily  conclude  that  those  that 
used  them  had  no  ideas  in  their  minds  to  which  they 
applied  them  ;  but  spoke  them  only  as  sounds,  which 
usually  served  instead  of  reasons  on  the  like  occasions. 
Not  but  that  these  words,  and  the  like,  have  very  proper 
significations  in  which  they  may  be  used;  but  there 
being  no  natural  connexion  between  any  words  and  any 
ideas,  these,  and  any  other,  may  be  learned  by  rote,  and 
pronounced  or  writ  by  men,  who  have  no  ideas  in  their 
minds,  to  which  they  have  annexed  them,  and  for  which 
they  make  them  stand ;  which  is  necessary  they  should, 
if  men  would  speak  intelligibly  even  to  themselves  alone. 

^.9.  Secondly,  it  is  not  enough  a  man 

distinct  idTas  "*^'^  '^'^  words  as  signs  of  some  ideas  :  those 
annexed  to  hc  anncxcs  thcm  to,  if  they  be  simple,  must 
ihem  in  lie  dear  and  distinct;  if  complex,  must  be 

moacs.  determinate,   i.  c.   tlie  precise  collection  of 

simple  ideas  settled  in  the  mind,  with  that  sound  an- 
nexed to  it,  as  the  .sign  of  that  |)recisc  determined  col- 
lection, and  no  oilier.     This  is  very  necessary  in  names 
of  modes,   and   especially  moral  words ;  which  having 
no  settled  objects  in  nature,  from  whence  their  ideas  are 
t:iken,  as  from  their  original,  are  a[)t  to  be  very  con- 
fused.    Justice  is  a  word  in  every  man's  mouth,  but 
most  conmionly  with  a  very  undetermined  loose  signifi- 
cation: which  will  aUvavs  be  so,  unless  a  man  has  in  his 
mind  a  distinct  coniprehension  of  the  component  parts, 
that  complex  idea  consists  of:  and  if  it  be  decompound- 
ed, must  be  able  to  resolve  it  still  on,  till  he  at  last  comes 
to  the  simple  ideas  that  make  it  up:  and  unless  this  be 
done,  a  man  makes  an  ill  use  of  the  word,  let  it  be  jus- 
tice, for  exauiple,  or  any  other.     1  do  not  say,  a  man 

need 
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need  stand  to  recollect  and  make  this  analysis  at  lar<re, 
every  time  the  word  justice  comes  in  his  way  :  but  this 
at  least  is  necessary,  that  he  have  so  examined  the  signi- 
fication of  that  name,  and  settled  the  idea  of  all  its  parts 
in  his  mind,  that  he  can  do  it  when  he  pleases.  If  one, 
who  makes  his  complex  idea  of  justice  to  be  such  a 
treatment  of  the  person  or  goods  of  another,  as  is  ac- 
cording to  law,  hath  not  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  what 
law  is,  which  makes  a  part  of  his  complex  idea  of  jus- 
tice; it  is  plain  his  idea  of  justice  itself  will  be  confused 
and  imperfect  This  exactness  will,  perhaps,  be  judged 
very  troublesome ;  and  therefore  most  men  will  thiok 
they  may  be  excused  from  settling  the  complex  ideas  of 
mixed  modes  so  precisely  in  their  minds.  Hut  yet  I 
must  say,  till  this  be  done,  it  must  not  he  wondered 
that  they  have  a  great  deal  of  obscurity  and  confusion  in 
their  own  minds,  and  a  great  deal  of  wrangling  in  th«ir 
discourse  with  others. 

^.  10.  In  the  names  of  substances,  for  a     And  distinct 
right  use  of  them,  something  more  is  re-     and  confor- 
quired  than  barely  determined   ideas.      In     n^a^lcinsBb- 
these  the  names  must  also  be  conformable 
to  things  as  they  exist:  but  of  this  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  more  at  large  by  and  by.     This  exactness 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  inijuiries  after  philosophical 
knowledge,    and  in   controver.'iies   ai)out   truth.     And 
though  it  would  be  well  too,    if  it  extended  itself  to 
common  conversation,  and  the  ordinary  atihirs  of  life; 
yet  I  think  that  is  scarce  to  be  expected.     Vulgar  no- 
tions suit  vulgar  discourses  ;  and  both,  though  confused 
enough,  yet  serve  pretty  well  the  market  and  the  wake. 
Merchants  and  lovers,   cooks  and  tavlors,   have  words 
wherewithal  to  dispatch  their  ordinary  affairs ;  and  so, 
1  think,  might  philosophers  and  disputants  too,   if  they 
had  a  mind  to  understand,  and  to  be  clearlv  understood. 

§.11.  Thirdly,  it  is  not  enough  that  men        p 
have  ideas,  determined  ideas,  for  which  they 
make  these  signs  stand;  but  they  must  al^o  take  care  to 
apply  their  words,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  such  ideas  as 
common  use  has  annexed  them  to.     Tor  words,  espe- 
cially of  languages  already  framed,   being  no  vwvwVs  >j>tv- 
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vate  possession,  but  the  common  measure  of  commerce 
and  communication,  it  is  not  for  any  one,  at  pleasure, 
to  chancre  the  stamp  they  are  current  in,  nor  alter  the 
ideas  they  are  atVixcd  to ;  or  at  least,  when  there  is  a  ne- 
cessity to  do  so,  he  is  boinid  to  give  notice  of  it.  Men's 
intentions  in  speaking  are,  or  at  least  should  be,  to  be 
understood  ;  which  cannot  1)0  without  frequent  expla- 
nations, demands,  and  other  liie  like  incommodious  in- 
terruptions, where  men  do  not  follow  common  use. 
Propriety  of  speech  is  tliat  which  gives  our  thoughts 
entrance  into  other  men's  minds  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  advantage  i  and  thoreforc  deserves  some  part  of  our 
care  and  study,  especially  in  the  names  of  moral  words. 
The  proper  >ignilication  and  use  of  terms  is  best  to  be 
learned  iiom  those,  who  in  their  writings  and  discourses 
appear  to  have  had  the  clearest  notions,  and  applied  to 
them  their  terms  with  the  exactest  choice  and  fitness. 
This  way  of  using  a  man's  words,  according  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  language,  though  it  have  not  always  the 
good  fortune  to  be  understood ;  yet  most  commonly 
leaves  the  blame  of  it  on  him,  who  is  so  unskilful  in 
the  language  he  speaks,  as  not  to  understand  it,  whea 
made  use  of  as  it  ought  to  be. 

§.    lij.    louithly,    but  because  common 
To  make         ^j^.^,  j^.^j,  y^^^  ^q  visiblv  annexed  anvsiijnifica- 

meaning.         ^'^^"  ^'^  words,  as  to  make  men  know  alwa\^s 

certainly  what  they  precisely  stand  for ;  and 
because  men,  in  tlie  improvement  of  their  knowledge, 
come  to  have  ideas  diftcrcnt  from  the  vulgar  and  ordi- 
nary received  ones,  for  which  they  must  either  make 
new  words  (which  men  seldom  venture  to  do,  for  fear 
of  being  thougiit  guilty  of  affectation  or  novelty)  or  else 
must  use  old  ones,  in  a  new  signilication  :  therefore  after 
the  observation  of  the  foregoing  rules,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary,  i'or  the  ascertainmg  the  signification  of  words, 
to  declare  their  meaning;  where  eitlier  common  use  has 
left  it  uiK\Mt:iin  and  loose  (as  it  his  in  most  names  of 
very  complux  i(k  as)  or  where  the  term,  being  ver}'  ma- 
terial in  the  discoinsc,  and  that  upon  which  it  chiefly 
turns,  is  liable  to  anv  doubtfulness  or  mistake. 

i  13* 
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§.  13.  As  the  id6as,  men's  words  stand     l  a  x^t 
for,  are  of  different  sorts ;   so  tlie  way  of    ^j^j.^.^  ^^  ^^ 
making  known   the  ideas  they  stand  for, 
when  there  is  occasion,  is  also  different-^    For  though 
defining  be  thought  the  proper  way  to  make  known  the 
proper  signification  of  words ;  yet  there  are  some  words 
that  will  not  be  defined,  as  there  are  others,  whose  pre- 
cise meaning  cannot  be  made  kno^yn  but  by  definition  ; 
and  perhaps  a  third,  which  partake  somewhat  of  1)oth 
the  other,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  names  of  simple  idea:s, 
modes,  and  substances. 

\.  1+.  First,  w^hen  a  man  makes  use  of    ,   j^^  simple 
the  name  of  any  simple  idea,  which  he  per-     ideas  by  sy- 
ceives  is  not  understood,  or  is  in  danger  to    nonymous 
he  mistalken,  he  is  obliged  by  the  laws  of    ^^™V  ®^ 
ingenuity,  and  the  end  of  speech,  to  declare    ^    ^^*  *** 
bis  meaning,  and  make  known  what  idea  he  makes  it 
stand  for.     Tliis,  as  ha«  been  shown,  cannot  be  done 
by  definition  ;  and  therefore,  when  a  synonymous  word 
£iils  to  do  it,  there  is  but  one  of  these  ways  left     First, 
sometimes  the  naming  the  subject,  wherein  that  simple' 
idea  is  to  be  found,  will  make  its  name  to  be  understood 
by  those  who   are  acquainted  with  tliat  subject,    and 
know  it  by  that  name.     So  to  make  a  .countrymam 
understand  what  **feuillcmorte"  colour  signifies,  it  may 
nifice  to  tell  him,  it  is  the  colour  of  withered  leaves 
falling  in  autumn.     Secondly,  but  the  pnly  sure  way  of 
making  known  the  signification  of  the  name  of  any  sim- 
ile idea  is  by  presenting  to  his  senses  that  subject,  which 
may  produce  it  in  his  mind,  and  make  him  actually  have 
the  idea  that  word  stands  for. 

§.  15.  Secondly,  mixed  modes,  especially  2.  In  mixed 
those  belonging  to  morality,  being  most  of  modes,  by 
thcni  such  combinations  of  ideas,  as  the  ^«^^^i9"* 
mind  puts  together  of  its  own  choice,  and  wlvereof  there 
are  not  always  standing  patterns  to  be  found  existing  ; 
the  signification  of  tlicir  names  cannot  be  made  known^ 
as  those  of  simple  ideas,  by  any  showing ;  but,  in  re- 
compence  thereof)  may  be  perfectly  and  exactly  defined. 
For  they  being  combinations  of  several  ideas,  that  the 
mind  of  man  has  arbitrarily  put  together,  >vltl\out  t^* 

Vol.il  ]^  ^^ 
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fercnce  to  apy  archistypes,  men  may,  if  they  please,  ex- 
actly know  the  ideas  that  go  to  each  composition,  and 
so  both  use  these  words  in  a  certain  and  undoubted 
signification,  and  perfectly  declare,  when  there  is  occa- 
sion, what  they  stand  for.  This,  if  well  considered, 
would  lay  great  blame  on  those,  who  make  not  their 
discourses  about  moral  things  very  clear  'and  distinct. 
For  since  the  precise  signification  of  the  names  of  mixed 
niodes,  or,  which  is  all  one,  the  real  essence  of  each 
species  is  to  be  known,  they  being  not  of  nature's  but 
man's  making,  it  is  a  great  negligence  and  perverseness 
to  discourse  of  moral  things  with  uncertainty  and  ob- 
scurity ;  which  is  more  pardonable  in  treating  of  natural 
substances,  where  doubtful  terms  are  hardly  to  be  avoid- 
ed, for  a  quite  contrary  reason,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by, 

§.  16.  Upon  this  ground  it  is,  that  I  am 
JlbSd^"  bold  to  think,  that  morality  is  capable  of 
Sionstraiion.     demonstration,    as  well  as  mathematicks : 

since  the  precise  real  essence  of  the  thing? 
moral  words  stand  for  may  be  perfectly  known  ;  and  so 
the  congruity  and  incongruity  of  the  things  themselves 
be  certainly  discovered ;  in  which  consists  perfect  know- 
ledge. Nor  let  any  one  object,  that  the  names  of  sub- 
stances arc  often  to  be  made  use  of  in  morality,  as  well 
as  those  of  modes,  from  which  will  arise  obscurity.  For 
as  to  substances,  when  concerned  in  moral  discourses, 
their  divers  natures  are  not  so  much  inquired  into,  as 
supposed;  v.  g.  when  we  say  that  man  is  subject  to  law, 
we  mean  nothing  by  man,  but  a  corporeal  rational  crea- 
ture :  what  the  real  essence  or  other  qualities  of  that 
creature  are,  in  this  case,  is  no  way  considered.  And 
therefore  whether  a  child  or  changeling  be  a  man  in  a 
physical  sense,  may  amongst  the  naturalists  be  as  dis- 
putable as  it  will,  it  concerns  not  at  all  the  moral  man, 
as  I  may  call  him,  which  is  this  immoveable  unchang^ 
able  idea,  a  corporeal  rationalbeing.  For  were  there  a 
monkey,  or  any  other  creature  to  be  found,  that  has  the  ; 
use  of  reason  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  able  to  understand 
general  signs,  and  to  deduce  consequences  about  general 
idea^,  he  would  no  doubt  be  subject  to  law,  and  in  that 
sense  be  a  man,  liow  much  soever  he  differed  in  shape 
3  fro« 
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Prom  others  of  that  namt.  The  names  of  substances,  if 
they  be  used  in  them  as  they  should,  can  no  more  dis- 
turb moral  than  they  do  mathematical  discourses :  where, 
if  the  mathematician  speaks  of  a  cube  or  globe  of  gold, 
{)T  any  other  body,  he  has  his  clear  settled  idea  which 
varies  not,  though  it  may  by  mistake  be  applied  to  a 
particular  body  to  which  it  beloYigs  not 

§.17.  This  I  have  here  mentioned  by  the  Definitions 
by,  to  show  of  what  consequence  it  is  for  can  make 
men,  in  their  names  of  mixed  modes,  and  nioral  dis- 
consequently  in  all  their  moral  discourses,  ^^""C'clear- 
to  define  their  words  when  there  is  occasion  :  since 
thereby  moral  knowledge  may  be  brought  to  so  great 
clearness  and  certainty.  Ancf  it  must  be  srrcat  want  of 
ingenuity  (to  say  no  worse  of  it)  to  refuse  to  do  it :  since 
a  definition  is  the  only  way  whereby  the  precise  meaning 
of  moral  words  can  be  known  ;  and  yet  a  way  whereby 
their  meaning  may  be  known  certainly,,  and  witbout 
leaving  any  room  for  any  contest  about  it.  And  there- 
fore the  negligence  or  perverseness  of  mankind  cannot 
be  excused,  if  their  discourses  in  morality  be  not  mucli 
more  clear  than  those  in  natural  philosophy :  since  they 
are  about  ideas  in  the  mind^  which  are  none  of  them 
false  or  disproportionate  :  they  having  no  external  be- 
ings for  the  archetypes  which  they  are  referred  to,  and 
must  correspond  with.  It  is  far  easier  for  men  to  frame 
in  their  minds  an  idea  which  shall  be  the  standard  to 
which  they  will  give  the  name  justice,  with  which  pat- 
tern so  made,  all  actions  that  agree  shall  pass  under  that 
denomination ;  than,  having  seen  Atistides,  to  frame  an 
idea  that  shall  in  all  things  be  exactl}-  like  him  ;  who  is 
as  he  is,  let  men  make  what  idea  they  please  of  him. 
For  the  one,  they  need  but  know  the  combination  of 
ideas  that  are  put  together  in  their  own  minds  ;  for  the 
other,  they  must  inquire  into  the  whole  nature,  and 
abstruse  hidden  constitution,  and  various  qualities  of  a 
thing  existing  without  them. 

§.   1 8.  Another  reason  that  makes  the     .    , .    , 

3^   .  /.      .      J  1-  And  IS  the 

aetinmg  or  mixed  modes  so  necessary,  espe-     ^j^jy  ^^j^y 
cially  of  moral  words,  is  what  I  mentioned 
a  little,  before,  viz.  that  it  is  the  unly^av  Nv\\a^\>^  ^X^^ 

E  2  •  "  j^v^^^- 
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signification  of  the  most  of  them  can  be  kno\7n  with  ' 
certainty.  For  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  being  for  tht 
most  part  such  whose  component  parts  no  where  exist 
together,  but  scattered  and  mingled  with  others,  it  ii 
the  mind  alone  that  collects  them,  and  gives  them  the 
tin  ion  of  one  idea  ;  and  it  is  only  by  words,  enumerating 
the  several  simple  ideas  which  the  mind  has  wnited,  that  • 
we  can  make  known  to  others  what  their  names  stand 
for;  the  assistance  of  the  senses  in  this  case  not  helping 
tiSj  by  the  proposal  of  sensible  ob}ects,  to  show  the  ideas 
which  our  names  of  this  kind  stand  for,  as  it  docs  often 
in  the  names  of  sensible  simple  ideas,  and  also  to  somft 
degree  in  those  of  substances^ 

5.  In  sub-  S-.  19.   Thirdly,    for  the   explaning  the 

stances,  by  signification  of  the  names  of  substances,  a* 
Rowing  and  they  stand  for  the  ideas  we  liave  of  their  dis- 
dtfimng.  jjj^^^  species,  both  the  fore-mentioned  ways, 
viz.  of  showing  and  defining^  are  requisitcin  many  case* 
to  be  made  use  of*  For  there  being  ordinarily  in  eacU 
sort  some  leading  qualities,  to  which  we  suppose  the 
other  ideas,  which  make  up  our  complex  idea  of  that 
;species,  annexed ;  we  forwardly  give  the  specifick  nam^ 
to  that  thing,  wherein  that  cliaracteristical  mark  is 
found,  which  we  take  to.be  the  most  distinguishing  idea 
of  that  species.  These  leading  or  characteristical  (as  { 
may  call  them)  ideas,  in  the  sorts  of  aniiBab  and  vege* 
tables,  are  (as  has  been  before  remarked,  cb,  vi.  §•  29- 
and  ch.  ix.  §•  15.)  mostly  figure,  and  in  inanimate  bo* 
dies,  colour,   and  in  some  both  together,     Kow, 

.       ^  ,  §.   20.    These  leading  sensible  qualities 

leadfng  qua-  ^^^  tho.se  which  make  the  chief  ingredientij 
licies  of  sub-  -of  our  specifick  ideas,  and  consequently  tl«5 
jtancesarc  most  observable  and  invariable  part'inthc 
^»t  got  by      definitions  of  our  specifick  names,  as  attri- 

owing.  butcd  to  sorts  of  substances  coming  under 
our  knowledge.  For  though  the  sound  man,  in  its  owrt 
aiaturc,  be  as  apt  to  signify  a  complex  idea  made  up  of 
auimality  and  rationality,  united  in  the  same  s-abject, 
as  to  signify  any  other  combination ;  yet  used  as  a  n>ark 
to  stand  for  a  sort  of  creatures  we  count  of  our  own  kindi 
gerhops,  the  ou|}¥ard  shape  is  as  uccfissary  to.be.  takeff 
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into  our  complex  idea,  signified  by  the  word  man,  as 
liny  other  we  find  in  it:  and  therefore  why  Plato's 
^^  animal  implum^  bipcs  latis  unguibus"  should  not  be 
ft  good  definition  of  the  name  man,  standing  for  that 
sort  of  creatures,  will  not  be  easy  to  show ;  for  it  is  the 
shape,  as  the  leading  quality,  that  seems  more  to  de- 
termine that  species,  than  a  faculty  of  reasoning,  wliich 
appears  not  at  first,  and  in  some  never.  And  if  this  be 
ool  allowed  to  be  so,  I  do  not  know  how  they  can  be 
eicused  from  murder,  who  kill  monstrous  births,  (as 
we  call  them)  because  of  an  ujiordinary  shape,  without 
knowing  whether  they  have  a  rational  soul  or  no ;  which 
can  be  no  more  discerned  iii  a  well-formed  than  ill- 
shaped  infant,  as  soon  as  born.  And  who  is  it  has  in- 
formed us,  that  a  rational  soul  can  inhabit  no  tenement, 
iinless  it  has  just  such  a  sort  of  frontispiece ;  or  can  join 
itself  to,  and  inform  no  sort  of  body  but  one  that  is  just 
of  such  an  outward  structure  ? 

\.  21.  Now  these  leading  qualities  are  best   made 
known  by  showing,    and  can  hardly  be  made  known 
otherwise.     For  the  shape  of  an  horse,  or  cassuary,  will 
be  but  rudely  and  imperfectly  imprinted  on  the  mind 
Isf  words  ;  the  sight  of  the  animals  doth  it  a  thousand 
tunes  I)etter :  and  the  idea  of  the  particular  colour  of 
sold  is  not  to  be  got  by  any  description  of  it,  but  only 
py  the  frequent  exercise  of  the  eyes  about  it,   as  is 
evident  in  those  who  are  used  to  this  metal,  who  will 
frequently  distinguish  true  from  counterfeit,  pure  from 
adulterate,  by  the  sight;   where  others   (who  have  as 
jood  eyes,  but  yet  by  use  have  not  got  the  precise  nice 
idea  of  that  peculiar  yellow)  shall  not  perceive  any  dif- 
ference.    The  like  may  Ikj  said  of  those  other  simple 
ideas,  peculiar  in  their  kind  to  any  substance;  for  which 
precise  ideas  there  are  no  peculiar  names.     The  parti- 
cular ringing  sound  there  is  in  gold,  distinct  from  the 
wund  of  other  bodies,  has  no  particular  name  annexed 
to  it,  no  more  than  the  particular  yellow  that  belongs 
lo  that  metal. 

\.  22.  Uut  because  many  of  the  simple    The  ideas  of 
ideas  that  make  up  our  specific  ideas  of    1^^"^^°^^! 
«4&tances,   are  powers  which  lie  not  ob-     iCuioiu  " 
{jpm  to  our  senses  in  the  things  as  they 
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^dinarily  appear ;  therefore  in  the  signification  of  our 
names  of  substances,  some  part  of  the  signification  will 
be  better  made  known  by  enumerating  those  simple 
ideas,  than  by  showing  the  substance  itself.  For  he 
that  to  the  yellow  shining  colour  of  gold  got  by  sight, 
shall,  tVom  my  enumerating  them,  have  the  ideas  of 
great  ductilitj',  fusibility,  fixedness,  and  solubility  in  aq. 
regia,  will  have  a  pertecter  idea  of  gold,  than  he-  can 
have  by  seeing  a  piece  of  gold»  and  thereby  imprinting 
in  liis  mind  only  its  obvious  qualities.  But  if  the  for- 
mal constitution  of  thi&  shining,  heavy,  ductile  thing 
(from  whence  all  these  its  properties  flow)  lay  open  to 
our  senses,  as  the  formal  constitution,  or  essence  of  a 
triangle  does,  the  signification  of  the  word  gold  xniglit 
as  easily  be  ascertained  as  that  of  triangle. 
A  reflection  §•  ^3.  Hcnce  we  may  take  notice  how 

onthcknowr  much  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge 
ledge  of  fpi-  of  corporeal  things  lies  in  our  senses.  For 
"^'  how  spirits,   separate  from   bodies  (whose 

knowledge  and  ideas  of  these  things  are  certainly  much 
more  perfect  than  ours)  know  them,  we  have  no  notion, 
no  idea  at  all.  The  whole  extent  of  our  knowledge  or 
imagination  reaches  not  beyond  our  own  ideas  limited 
to  our  ways  of  perception.  Though  yet  it  be  not  to  be 
doubted  that  spirits  of  a  higher  rank  than  those  immersed 
in  flesh,  may  have  as  clear  ideas  of  the  radical  constitu- 
tion of  substances,  as  we  have  of  a  triangle,  and  so  per- 
ceive how  all  their  properties  and  operations  flow  from 
thence:  but  the  manner  how  they  come  bv  that  know- 
ledge exceeds  our  conceptions. 

4.  Ideas  also  §•  ^^'  ^"^  though  definitions  will  serve 
of  substances  to  explain  the  names  of  substances  as  they 
mast  be  con-  stand  for  our  ideas;  yet  they  leave  thcrii  not 
[hin*^^^^  ^^      without  great  impertection  as  they  stand  foi 

things.  For  our  names  of  substances  being 
not  put  barely  tor  our  ideas,  but  being  made  use  of  ulti- 
mately to  represent  things,  and  so  are  put  in  theii 
place;  their  sigTiification  must  agree  with  the  truth  0I 
things  as  well  as  with  men's  ideas.  And  therefi:)re  in 
substances  wo  are  not  always  to  rest  in  the  ordinarj 
complex  idea,  commonly  received  as  the  signification 
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of  that  word,  but  must  go  a  little  farther,  and  inquifp 
into  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  things  themselves, 
and  thereby  perfect,  as  much  as  we  can,  our  ideas  of 
their  distinct  species ;  ^or  else  learn  them  from  such  as 
are  used  to  that  sort  of  things,  and  are  experienced  ia 
them.  For  since  it  is  intended  their  names  should  stand 
rbr  such  collections  of  simple  ideas  as  do  really  exist  in 
things  themselves,  as  well  as  for  the  complex  idea  in 
other  men's  minds,  which  in  their  ordinary  acceptation 
they  stand  for :  therefore  to  define  their  names  right, 
iiatural  history  is  to  be  incjuired  into ;  and  their  proper- 
ties are,  with  care  and  examination,  to  be  found  out. 
For  it  is  not  enough,  for  the  avoiding  inconveniencies 
in  discburse  and  arguings  about  natural  bodies  and  sub* 
stantial  things,  to  have  learned  from  the  propriety  of 
(he  language,  the  common  but  confused,  or  very  im- 
perfect idea,  to  which  each  word  is  applied,  ^nd  to 
keep  them  to  that  idea  in  our  use  of  them :  but  wc  must, 
by  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  history  of  that  sort  of 
things  rectify  and  settle  our  complex  idea  belonging  to 
each  specific  name ;  and  in  discourse  with  others,  (if 
we  find  them  mistake  us)  we  ought  to  tell  what  the 
complex  idea  is,  that  we  make  such  a  name  stand  for* 
This  is  the  more  necessary  to  be  done  by  all  those  who 
search  after  knowledge  and  philosophical  verity,  in  that 
children,  being  taught  words  whilst  they  have  but  im- 
perfect notions  of  things,  apply  them  at  random,  and 
without  much  thinking,  and  seldom  frame  determined 
ideas  to  be  signified  by  them.  Which  custom  (it  being 
easy,  and  serving  well  enough  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life  and  conversation)  they  are  apt  to  continue  whea 
they  are  men:  and  so  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  learning 
words  first  and  perfectly,  but  make  the  notions  to 
which  they  apply  those  words  afterwards  very  overtly, 
^y  this  means  it  comes  to  pass,  that  men  speaking  the 
proper  language  of  their  country,  i.  e.  according  to 
gramniar  rules  of  that  language,  do  yet  speak  very  im- 
prbperly  of  things  themselves;  and,  by  their  arguing 
one  with  another,  make  but  small  progress  in  the  dis- 
coveries of  useful  truths,  and  the  knowledge  of  things, 
9j$  the^  are  to  be  found  in  themselves,  and  not  in  our 

E  4  \xwjrifc 
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imaginations;  and  it  matters  not  much,,  for  tlie   im* 

provement  of  our  knowledge,  how  they  are  called. 

-",  ^.  25.  It  were  therefore  to  be   wished, 

Not  easy  to       , ,  ^-  j  •       i      •     i    •        •  •  A 

be  made  so.      *"^^  mQv\^  versed  in  physical  inquiries,  anq 
'  acquainted  with  the  several  sorts  of  natural 
foodies,  would  set* down  those  simple  ideas,  wherein  they 
observe  the  individuals  of  each  sort  constantly  to  agree. 
This  would  remedy  a  gieat  deal  of  that  confusion  wnicU 
comes  from  several  persons  applying  the  same  name  to 
a  collection  of  a  smaller  or  greater  number  of  sensible 
qualities,    proportronably  as   they  have  been  more  or 
less  acquainted  with,  or  accurate  in  examining  the  qua- 
lities of  any  sort  of  things  which  come  under  one  denor 
mination.'    But  a  dictionary  of  this  sort  containing^  as 
it  were,  a  natural  history,  requires  too  many  hands,  ^ 
well  as  too  much  time,  cost,  pains,  and  sagacity,  evet 
to  be  hoped  for;  and  till  that  be  done,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  such  definitions  of  the  names  of  substance;! 
as  explain  the  sense  men  use  them  in.     And  it  would  b© 
well,  M'here  there  is  occasion,  if  they  would  afford  us  SQ 
much.     This  yet  is  not  usually  done;  but  men  falk  to 
one  another,  and  dispute  in  words»  whose  meaning  is 
not  agreed  between  them,  out  of  a  mistake,  that  the 
significations  of  common  words  are  certainly  established, 
and  the  precise  ideas  they  stand  for  perfectly  known  j 
and  that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  ignorant  of  them.     Both 
which  suppositions  arc  false:  no  names  of  complc>^  icjeai 
liaving  so  settled  determined  significations,  that  they 
are  constantly  used  for  the  same  precise  ideas,     ^ox  is 
it  a  shame  for  a  man  not  to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of 
any  thing,  but  by  the  necesisary-  ways  of  attaining  it  j 
and  so  it  is  no  discredit  not  to  know  what  precise  idesfc 
any  sound  stands  for  in  another  man's  mind,  without  he 
declare  it  to  me  by  some  other  way  than  barely  using 
that  sound ;  there  being  no  other  M'ay,  without  such  ^ 
decliration,  certainly  to  know  it.     Indeed  the  necessity 
of  communication  by  language  brings  men  to  an  agree- 
ment in  the  signification  of  common  words,  within  soflfics 
tolerable  latitude,  that  may  serve  for  ordinar}^  conver- 
sation ;  and  so  a  man  cannot  be  supposed  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  ideas  which  arc  annexed  to  words  by  cpni- 

moa 
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inon  use,  in  a  lang-uage  familiar  to  him.  But  comtnQBi 
use,  being  but  a  very  uncertain  rule,  which  rcduc^ 
itself  at  last  to  the  ideas  of  particular  men,  proves  oftei^ 
but  a  very  variable  standard.  But  thongli  such  a  die- 
tionarj^  as  I  have  above-mentioned,  will  require  toa 
much  time,*  cost,  and  pains,  to  be  hoped  for  in  this  age ; 
yet  methinks  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  propose,  that 
words  standing  for  things,  which  are  known  and  distiu- 
s^uished  by  their  outward  shapes,  should  be  expressed  by 
Uttle  draughts  and  prints  made  of  them.  A  vocabulary 
made  afier  this  fasliion  would  perhaps,  with  more  ease, 
and  in  less  time,  teach  the  true  signification  of  many 
terms,  especially  in  languages  of  remoi;e  countries  or 
ages,  and  settle  truer  ideas  in  men  s  minds  of  several 
things,  whereof  Ave  read  the  names  in  ancient  authors, 
than  all  the  large  and  laborious  comments  of  learned 
criticks.  Naturalists,  that  treat  of  plants  and  animals. 
have  found  the  benefit  of  this  way :  and  he  that  has  had 
occasion  to  consult  them;  will  have  reason  to  confess, 
that  l^e  has  a  clearer  idea  of  apium  or  ibex,  from  a  little 

1>rififc  Gff  that  herb  or  beast,  than  he  could  have  from  ^, 
ong  definition  of  the  napies  of  either  of  them.  And 
so  no  doubt  he  would  have  of  strigil  and  sistrum,  if  in- 
stead  of  curiy-comb  and  cymbal,  which  are  the  Engr 
lish  names  dictionaries  render  them  by,  he  could  see 
stamped  in  the  margin  small  pictures  of  these  instru* 
men^  as  they  were  in  use  amongft  the  ancients.  *  *  Toga, 
tunica,  pallium,"  are  words  easily  translated  by  gown, 
coat,  and  cloak:  but  we  have  thereby  no  more  true 
ideas  of  the  fashion  of  those  habits  amongst  the  Romans, 
than  we  have  of  the  faces  of  the  tavlors  who  made  them. 
Such  things  as  these,  which  the  eye  distinguishes  by 
their  shapes,  would  be  best  let  into  the  mind  by  draughts 
made  of  them,  and  more  determine  the  signification  of 
such  words  than  any  other  words  set  for  them,  or  made 
use  of  to  define  them.     But  this  only  by  the  by. 

^.  JJ6;  Fifthly,  if  men  will  not  be  at  the     -  g-  ^^^^ 
paiiis  to  declare  the  meaning  of  their  words,     suac^e  in 
and  definitions  of  their  terms  are  not  to  be    th^r  ugmfi. 
had ;  yet  this  is  the  least  thaf  can  be  ex*    <^^"^- 
pectec^  that  in  ail  discoi^fses^  w4^f  reia  OAS  dmtx  ^x^^xk^% 
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|p[>  instruct  or  convince  Another,  he  should  use  the  same 
word  constantly  in  the  same  sense:  if  this  were  dbne 
(which  no  body  can  refuse  without  great  disingenuity) 
niany  of  the  books  extant  might  be  spared  ;  many  of  the 
controversies  in  dispute  would  be  at  an  end^  several  of 
those  great  volumes,  swoln  with  ambiguous  words,  now 
used  m  one  sensed  and  by  and  by  in  another,  would 
shrink  into  a  Very  narrow  compass ;  and  many  of  the 
philosophers  (to  mention  no  other)  as  well  as  poets' 
works,  might  be  contained  in  a  nutshell. 

When  the  §•  ^'^'    ^"*'  ^^^^^  ^''»    ^^^  provision   of 

▼ariation  if  words  is  SO  scanty  in  respect  of  that  infinite 
to  be  ex-  variety  of  thoughts,  that  men,  wanting 
plained.  terms  to  suit  their  precise  nX)tions,  will,  not- 

withstanding their  utmost  caution,  be  forced  often  to 
use  the  same  word  in  somewhat  different  senses.  And 
though  in  the  continuation  of  a  discourse,  or  the  pur- 
suit of  an  argument,  there  can  be  hardly  room  to  digress 
into  a  particular  definition,  as  often  as  a  man  varies  the 
Mgniftcation  of  any  term;  yet  the  import  of  the. dis- 
course win,  for  the  most  part,  if  tliere  be  no  designed 
follacy,  sufficiently  lead  candid  and  intelligent  readers 
into  the  true  meaning  of  it :  but  where  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  guide  the  reader,  there  it  concerns  the''  writer 
to  explain  his  meaning,  aud  show  in  what  sense  he  there 
uses  that  term. 
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CHAP.    I. 


Of  Knatcledgt  in  General. 


0«r  know-  §•  '  •  ^O INCE  the  mind  in  all  its  thoughts 

Jedffc  con-  O  and  reasonings,  hath  no  other  ijn* 

veifantaboot    mediate  object  but  its  own  ideas,  which  i* 
our  ideas.        alone  does  or  can  contemplate;  it  is  evident  . 
that  our  knowledge  is  only  conversant  about  them^ 
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KnoM  ledge  then  seems  to  me  to  be    Kaowledgeft 
but  the  perception  x)f  the  connexion    m  the  pcr- 
jement,  or  disagreement  and  repiig-    caption  of  tkc 
of  ^ny  of  our  ideas.    In  this  alone    jMSrccmeSt 
tfi.     Where  this  perception  is,  there    of  iwo  iaeas. 
ledge ;  and  where  it  is  not,  there, 
we  may  fancy,  guess,  or  belie\'e,  yet  we  al\^-ay$ 
lort  of  knowledge.     For  when  we  know  that^ 
not  black,  what  do  we  else  but  perceive  that 
D  ideas  do  not  agree  ?  When  we  possess  ourselves 
;  utmost  security  of  the  dcfmonstration,  that  tht 
gles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones, 
)  we  more  but  perceive,  that  equaUty  to  two 
es  does  necessarily  agree  to,  aud  is  inseparable 
;  three  angles  of  a  triangle  ^  ? 

§.  3, 


placing  of  certainty,  as  Mr.  Locke  docs,  in  the  perception  of 
entor  disagreement  of  our  ideas,  the  bishop  of  WorccMcr  susl 
be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  that  article  of  faith  which  he 
ourcd  to  defend  ;  to  which  Mr.  Locke  answers,  f  since  your 
uh  not,  as  1  rvinember,  shown,  or  gone  about  to  shovyr,  liow 
ition,  viz.  tha;  cejrtaizky  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  agree, 
sagreemcnt  of  two  idoas^  it  opposite  or  inconsistent  with  thjit 
aith  which  your  lordship  has  endeavoured  te  defend ;  it  is  plain, 
Dur  lordship's  fear,  that  it  o^ay  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to 

as  I  humbly  conceive,  is  no  proof  that  it  is  any  way  incon* 
h  that  article. 

y,  I  think,  can  blame  your  lordship,  or  any  one  else,  for  beln^ 
for  any  article  of  the  christian  faith  ;  but  if  that  concern  (as  it 
as  we  know  it  has  done)  makes  any  one  apprehend  danger, 
langcr  is,  are  we,  therefore,  to  give  up  and  condemn  any  pro. 
)ccausc  any  one,  though  of  the  first  rank  and  magnitude,  icart 

of  dangerous  consequence  to  any  truth  of  religion,  without 
lat  it  is  so  ?  If  such  fears  be  the  measures  whereby  to  judge  of 
falsehood,  the  affirming  that  there  are  antipodes  would  be  still 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  must  be  rejected,  aa 
ing  the  truth  of  the  scripture ;  for  of  that  dangerous  consequence 
I  apprehended  to  be,  by  many  learned  and  pious  divines,  out 
eat  concern  for  religion.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  those  great 
ons  of  what  dangerous  consequence  it  might  be^  it  Is  now  uni. 
;ceivcd  by  learned  men,  as  an  undoubted  truth  ;  and  writ  for  by 
se  belief  of  the  scripture  is  not  at  all  questioned ;  and  prticu« 
Y  lately,  by  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  with  great 
F  reason,  in  his  wonderful  ingenious  New  1  hcory  of  the  £a|:th« 

t  In  his  2d  ierter  to  the  bishop  of  WoxcAstci% 
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^.3.  Dut  to  uiidci'stand  a  little  more  c]is« 

•"^Thw affrec-      tinctlv  wlicreiii  this  ai;recnicnt  or  disairr(;c- 

1^]^  incut  consists,  I  thmk  wc  may  reduce  it  all 

to  these  four  sorts : 

1.  Identity,  or  diversity. 

2.  Relation. 

3.  Co-existence,  or  necessary  connexion. 

4.  Ileal  existence. 

%,  4.  First,  as  to  the  first  sort  of  agree* 
V  ^^"?<^'^-  ment  or  disagreement,  viz.  identity  or  di- 
lity.^'  ^^^^'    versity.  It  is  the  first  act  of  the  mind,  when 

it  has  any  sentiments  or  ide^is  at  all,  to  per«» 
reive  its  ideas ;  an(l  so  far  aji  it  perceives  them,  to  kno\y 
£ach  what  it  is,  and  thtrel)y  also  to  perceive  their  dif- 
ference, and  tliat  one  is  not  another.     This  is  so  abso- 

lulely 

The  reason  your  lordship  gives  of  your  fears,  that  it  may  be  of  suck 
^ngcrous  consequence  to  that  article  of  faith  which  your  lordship  cndea. 
TOurs  to  defend,  though  it  occur  in  more  places  than  one,  is  only  this, 
Tiz.  That  it  is  made  use  of  by  ill  men  to  do  mischief,  i.  e.  to  oppose  that 
article  of  faith  which  your  lordship  hath  endeavoured  to  defend.  But, 
ray  lord,  if  it  be  a  reason  to  lay  by  any  thing  as  bad,  because  it  is,  or 
may  be  used  to  an  ill  purpose^  I  know  not  what  will  be  innocent  enough 
to  be  kept.  Arms,  which  were  niadc  for  our  defence,  are  sometimes 
made  use  of  to  do  mischief;  and  yet  they  are  not  thought  of  dangerous 
consequence  for  all  that.  No  body  lays  by  his  sword  and  pistols,  or 
thinks  them  of  such  dangerous  consequence  as  to  be  nrgl'-ctc-d,  or  thrown 
away,  because  robbers,  and  the  worst  of  men,  sometimes  make  use  of 
them,  to  take  away  honest  men's  lives  or  goods.  And  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause  they  were  designed,  and  will  serve  to  preserve  them.  And  M'ho 
knows  but  this  may  be  the  present  case?  If  your  lordship  thinks,  that 
placing  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agrccmeut  or  disagreement 
of  ideas  be  to  be  rejected  as  false*  because  you  apprehend  it  may  be  of 
diingcrous  consequence  to  that  article  of  faith  :  on  the  other  side,  perhaps 
others,  with  me,  may  think  it  a  defence  against  error,  and  so  (as  being 
of  good  use)  to  be  received  and  adhered  to, 

1  would  not,  Ttiy  lord,  be  hereby  thought  to  set  up  my  own,  or  any 
one's  judgment  against  your  lordship's.  But  I  have  said  this  only  to 
show,  whilst  the  argument  lies  for  or  against  the  truthof  any  proposition, 
barely  in  an  imagination  that  it  may  be  of  consequence  to  the  supporting 
Or  overthrowing  of  any  remote  truth;  it  will  be  imiH)ssible,  that  way,  to 
determine  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  that  pro)X)sition.  For  imagination 
will  be  u't  up  against  imagination,  and  the  stronger  probably  will  be 
against  your  lordship;  the  strongest  imaginations  being  usually  in  the 
v^eakest  heads.  The  only  way,  in  this  case,  to  jnit  it  past  doubt,  is  to 
show  the  inconsistency  of  the  two  propositions ;  and  then  it  will  be  seeu, 
thjit  out-  owrthrows  the  other :  ()^c  truQi  the  &lsc  Qac% 
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lutcly  necessar}^,  that  Without  it  there  could  be  no  know- 
ledge, no  reasoning,  no  imagination,  no  distinct  thoughts, 
at  all.  By  thi^  the  mind  clearly  and  infallil>ly  pcrceivei 
cacli  idea  to  agree  with  itself,  and  to  be  what  it  is ;  and 
all  distinct  ideas  to  disagree,  i.  c.  the  one  not  to  be  the 
other:  and  this  it  docs  without  pains,  labour,  or  de- 
duction ;  but  at  first  view,  by  its  natural  power  of  pt'r-» 
ception  and  distinction.  And  though  men  of  art  have 
reduced  this  into  those'general  rules,  *Svhat  is,  is;''  and 
"  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to 
be;"  for  ready  application  in  all  cases,  wherein  there 
may  be  occasion  to  reflect  on  it :  yet  it  is  certain,  that 
the  lii^t  exercise  of  this  faculty  is  about  particular  ideas, 
A  man  infallibly  knows,  as  soon  as  ever  he  has  them  in 
bis  mirid,  that  the  ideas  he  calls  while  and  round,  are 

the 

Your  lordship  says,  indeed,  this  is  a  new  method  of  certainty.  I  will 
not  say  so  myself,  for  fear  of  deserving  a  second  reproof  from  your  lord- 
ship, for  being  too  forward  to  assume  to  myself  the  honour  of  being  -jlxx 
original.     But  this,  I  think,  gives  me  occasion,  and  will  excuse  mc  from 
being  thought  impertinent,  if  I  ask  your  lordship,  whether  there  be  any 
ether,  or  older  method  of  certainty  ?  and  what  it  is  ?  For  if  there  be  no 
other,  nor  older  than  this,  cither  this  was  always  the  method  of  certaiiuv, 
and  so  mine  is  no  new  one ;  or  else  the  world  is  obliged  to  mc  for  this 
new  one,  after  having  been  so  long. in  the  want  of  so  necessary  a  thmg  ai 
»  method  of  certainty.    If  there  be  an  older,  I  am  sure  your  lordship  can- 
not but  know  it ;  your  condemning  mine  as  new,  as  well  as  your  thorough 
insight  into  antiquity,  cannot  but  satisfy  every  body  that  you  do<     And 
thcrefiwre  to  set  the  world  right  in  a  thing  of  that  great  concernment,  and 
to  overthrow  mine,  and  thereby  prevent  the  dangerous  confcqucnco  thcr?* 
i&in  my  having  unreasonably  started  it,  will  not,  I  humbly  conceive,  mis- 
become your  lordship's  care  of  that  article  you  have  Endeavoured  to  de- 
fend, nor  the  good-will  you  bear  to  truth  in  general.    For  I  will  be  an. 
iWerablc  for  myself,  that  I  shall;  and  I  think  I  may  be  for  all  others,  that 
■fhey  all  will  give  off  the  placing  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  if  your  lordship  will  be  }4eascd  to 
iW,  that  it  lies  in  any  thing  else. 

But  truly,  not  to  ascribe  to  myself  an  iTi\Tntion  of  what  has  been  as  olJ 
as  knowledge  is  in  the  world,  I  mutt  own  I  am  not  guilty  of  what  your 
lordship  is  pleased  to  call  starting  new  methods  of  certainty.  Knowledge, 
^ver  since  there  has  been  any  in  the  world,  has  consisted  in  one  particubr 
fction  in  the  mind  ;  and  so,  I  conceive,  will  continue  to 'do  to  the  end  of 
^^  And  to  start  new  methods  of  knowledge,  or  certainty,  (for  they  arc 
fo  roe  the  same  thing)  i.  e.  to  find  out  and  pro}X)se  new  methods  of  attain- 
'og  knowledge,  either  with  more  ease  and  quickness,  or  in  things  yet 
Unknown,  is  what  1  think  no  body  could  blame ;  bvil  t\v\^  \^  tvo\  xWk. 
^Wch  your  lordship  here  atcansj  by  new  mcthod%  oJ  ccixiuxx^  ♦    X  ovvt 
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the  very  ideas  they  are,  and  that  thqr  are  not  other  ideas 
which  he  calls  red  or  square.  Nor  can  any  maxim  or 
proposition  in  the  world  make  him  know  it  clearer  or 
surer  than  he  djd  hefore,  ^nd  without  any  such  general 
rule.  This  then  is  the  first  agreement  or  disagreement^ 
which  the  mind  perceives  in  its  ideas ;  which  it  always 
perceives  at  first  sight:  and  if  there  ever  happen  any  doubt 
ahout  it,  it  will  alwa3's  be  found  to  be  about  the  names, 
and  not  the  ideas  themselves,  whose  identity  and  diver- 
sity will  always  be  perceived,  as  soon  and  clearly  as  the 
ideas  themselves  are ;  nor  can  it  possibly  be  otherwise. 

i.  5.    Secondly,  the  next  sort  of  agree- 
%.    c  ativc.     j^Qjji  Qj.  disagreement,  the  mind  perceives 

in  any  of  its  ideas,  may,  I  think,  be  called  relative,  and 
is  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  relation  between 


-ma> 


lordship,  I  think,  means  by  it,  the  placing  of  certainty  in  something* 
wherein  either  it  docs  not  consist,  or  else  wherein  it  was  not  placed  before 
now ;  if  this  be  to  be  called  a  new  method  of  certainty.  As  to  the  latter 
of  these,  I  shul  know  whether  1  am  guilty  or  no,  when  your  lordship  will 
do  me  the  favour  to  tell  me,  wherein  it  was  placed  before  :  which  your 
lordship  knows  I  professed  myself  ignorant  of,  when  I  writ  my  book,  and 
50  I  am  still.  But  if  starting  new  methods  of  certainty,  be  the  placing  of 
certainty  in  something  wherein  it  does  not  cdnsist :  whether  I  have  done 
that  or  no,  I  must  appeal  to  the  experience  of  mankind. 

There  are  several  actions  of  men's  minds,  that  they  are  conscious  to 
themselves  of  performing,  as  willing,  believing,  knowing,  &c.  which  they 
have  so  particular  sense  of,  that  they  can  distinguish  them  one  from 
another ;  or  else  they  could  not  say,  when  they  willed,  wlien  they  believed, 
and  when  they  knew  any  thing.  But  though  these  actions  were  different 
enough  from  one  another,  not  tp  be  confounded  by  those  who  spoke  ^x 
rhem,  yet  no  body,  that  1  had  mct.with,  had,  in  their  writings,  parti- 
cularly set  down  wherein  the  act  of  knowing  precisely  consisted. 

To  this  reflection  upon  the  actions  of  my  own  mind  the  subject  of  t^l 

Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding  natur^illykdmc;  wherein  if  1  ha '*'^- 
done  any  thing  new,  it  has  been  to  describe  to  others,  more  particularly 
than  had  been  done  before,  what  it  is  their  minds  do  when  they  perfarni 
that  action  which  they  call  knowing ;  and  if,  upon  examination,  tH^/ 
observe  I  have  given  a  true  account  of  that  action  of  their  minds  in  all  "t  W 
parts  of  it,  I  suppose  it  will  be  in  vain  to  dispute  against  what  they  fi*^ 
and  feel  in  themselves.  Ai.d'if  I  have  not  told  them  right  and  exac^^v 
what  they  find  and  feel  in  themselves,  when  their  minds  perform  the  ^^^ 
of  knowing,  what  I  have  said  will  be  all  in  vain  ;  men  will  not  be  p^^' 
suadcd  against  their  senses.  Kno-vledge  is  an  internal  perception  of  th»^*' 
minds ;  and  if,  when  they  reflecc  on  it,  they  find  it  is  not  what  I  h^^ 
said  it  is,  my  groundless  conceit  will  not  be  hearkened  to,  but  beexplo^^ 
h}'  every  bod/^  and.die  of  itself:  and  no  body  need  to  be  at  any  pains^'^ 
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pay  two  ideas,  of  what  kind  soever,  whether  substances, 
modes,  or  any  other.  For  since  all  distinct  ideas  must 
eternally  be  known  not  to  be  the  same,  and  so  be  uni- 
versally and  constantly  denied  one  of  another,  there  could 
be  no  room  for  any  positive  knowledge  at  all,  if  we 
could  not  perceive  any  relation  between  our  ideas,  and 
find  out  the  agreement  or  disagreement  they  have  one 
vith  another,  in  several  ways  the  mind  takes  of  com* 
paring  them. 

%,  6.  Thirdly,  the  third   sort  .of  agree-         _ 
ment,  or  disagreement,  to  be  found  in  our    ^ienc/^^' 
ideas^  which  the  perception  of  the  mind  is 
employed  about,  is  eo-cxistence,  or  non-co-existence  in 
the  same  subject ;  and  this  belongs  particularly  to  sub- 
stances.    TbOs   when   we  pronounce  couLerning  gold 

that 

■      ■■  ■  !  ■  ■■    ■  ■  .  ■■      ■■  I, 

drive  it  out  of  the  world.  So  impossible  is  it  to  find  out,  or  ststrt  rew 
iBttbods  oi  certainty,  or  to  have  them  received,  if  any  one  places  it  in 
m  thing,  but  in  that  wherein  it  really  consists :  much  less  can  acy  one 
be  ID  danger  to  be  misled  into  error,  by  any  such  new,  and  to  every  one 
visibly  senseless  project.  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  any  one  could  start  a 
oev  method  of  seeing,  and  persuade  men  thereby,  that  they  do  not  see 
vfaat  they  do  see  ?  Is  it  to  be  feared  that  any  one  can  cast  such  a  mist 
over  tlieir  eyes,  that  they  should  not  know  when  they  see,  and  so  be  led 
«ot  of  their  way  by  it  ? 

Knowledge,  I  fiod  in  myself,  and  I  conceive  in  others,  consists  in  the 

jercepdon  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  immediate  objects  of 

the  floind  in  thinking,  which  I  call  ideas :  but  whether  it  does  so  in  others 

«r  DO,  must  be  determined  by  tlieir  own  experience,  rejecting  upon  the 

^actioo  of  their  mind  in  knowing ;  for  that  1  cannot  alter,  nor,  1  think, 

they  themselves.     But  whether  they  will  caU  those  inmiediate  objects  of 

tlieir  minds  in  thinking  ideas  or  no,  is  perfectly  in  their  own  choice.    If 

iSoKj  dislike  that  name,  they  may  call  them  notions  or  conceptions,  or 

how  tbcy  please ;  it  matters  nor,  if  rhey  use  them  so  as  to  avoid  obscurity 

aodcxMifosioo.    If  they  are  constantly  used  in  the  same  and  a  known  sense, 

ei'ery  one  has  the  liberty  to  please  himself  in  his  terms ;  there  lies  ceither 

troth,  ix>r  error,  nor  science,  in  that;  though  those  that  take  them 

&r  things,  and  not  for  what  they  are,  bare  arbitrary  signs  of  our  ideas. 

Bake  a  great  deal  ado  often  about  them  ;  as  if  jome  great  matter  lay  in 

the  nse  of  this  or  that  sound.     AH  that  I  know,  or  cjn  iiDagine  of  dif- 

fatoce  about  them,  is  that  those  words  are  always  best,  whose  signi- 

&atioiis  are  best  known  in  the  icnit  they  are  used ;  and  so  are  least  apt 

ID  breed  confusion. 

My  k>rd,  your  lordship  hath  been  pleased  to  find  fault  with  my  use  of 
&  new  term,  ideas,  without  telling  me  a  better  name  for  the  immediate 
Ejects  of  the  mind  in  thinking.  \our  lordship  also  has  been  pleased  to 
iad  £ult  with  my  defimtioa  oi  knowledge^  witbo'Jt  doing  inc  ibe  ivitnx 
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that  it  »  fixrcl,  our  knou'lcdge  of  this  truth  amounts  to 
fio  more  but  this,  that  IiximUk'ss,  or  a  power  to  rcmaiu 
in  the  lire  uneousuniccl,  is  an  idea  tliat  ahravs  acconv- 
panics,  and  is  joiiu'd  witli  that  particular  sort  of  yellow- 
ufetty  M'cight,  fusibility,  malleablcnfss,  ami  solubih'ty  in 
aq.  rcgia,  wliich  make  our  com[)lex  idea,  signified  by 
the  word  gold. 

Q-     .  §.  7.  Fourtlily,  the  fouith  and  last  sort 

existence^        ^^  ^'^^^^  "^  actual  and  real  existence  agreeing^ 

to  any  idea.  A\'itliin  these  four  sorts  of 
agreement  or  disagreement,  is,  I  suppose,  contained  all 
the  knowli'dgc*  we  have,  or  are  caj)ablc  of:  for  all  the 
inquiries  wc  can  make  concerning  any  of  our  ideas,  all 
that  we  know  or  can  allirm  concerning  any  of  them,  is, 
that  it  is,  or  is  not,  the  same  with  sonic  other ;  that  it 

does, 


to  give  inc  .1  Wetter.  For  it  is  only  al>out  my  definition  of*  knowledge 
that  all  this  stir  coneenung  certainty  is  made.  Kor,  with  nio,  to  kno%r 
and  to  be  certain,  is  the  same  thing;  what  1  know,  that  I  am  certain  of; 
and  what  1  am  certain  of,  that  I  know.  What  reaches  to  knowledge,  I 
think  may  he  called  certainty  ;  and  what  comes  short  of  certainty,  I  think 
cannot  be  called  knowledge  ;  as  your  lordship  could  not  but  observe  in  the 
iSth  section  of  chap.  4.  of  my  4.th  b<H)k,  which  you  hiwc  quoted. 

Nly  definition  of  knowledge  stands  thus :  *'  kiiowledp^e  seems  to  me  to  be 
nothing  but  the  jvra-ptioii  of  the  connexion  and  agreement,  or  disagree. 
ment  and  repugnancy  of  any  of  our  ideas.'  *  'i'his  definition  your  lordshij) 
dislikes,  and  apprehends  it  may  be  of  dan t^rous  consoquence  m  to  that 
article  of  christian  faith  which  your  lordship  hath  cndeavourt.'d  to  defend. 
Kor  this  then*  is  a  very  easy  remedy  :  it  is  but  for  your  lord>hip  to  set  aside 
this  definition  of  knowUn^ge  by  giving^is  a  better,  and  this  danger  is  over. 
But  your  lordship  choo^o  rattier  to  have  a  controversy  with  my  lH>ok  for 
having  it  in  it,  and  to  put  me  upon  the  defence  of  it  ;  for  which  I  must 
acknowledge  myself  obliged  to  your  lord:>hip  lor  affording  me  so  much 
of  your  time,  and  for  allowing  me  the  honour  of  conversing  so  much  with 
one  so  far  above  me  in  all  rcsjvcrs. 

Your  lordship  says,  it  may  Ix*  of  dangerous  consequence  to  that  article 
of  christian  faith  which  you  have  endeavoured  to  defend.  Though  the 
laws  of  dis|Hiting  allow  bare  denial  as  a  su^eient  answer  10  sayings,  with* 
out  any  offer  of  a  proof;  yet,  my  lord,  to  show  how  wilting  1  am  to 
give  your  lord.shipall  >ail:J'ai.tion,  in  uiiai  yoii  apprehend  may  be  of  dan. 
gerous  consequence  in  my  book,  as  to  tlut  article,  1  shall  not  stand  ^till 
fcullenly,  and  put  your  lordship  upon  the  dilficulty  ot'  showing  wherein 
that  danger  lies ;  but  shall  on  the  other  side,  endeavour  to  show  your 
lordship  that  that  definition  of  mine,  whether  true  or  false,  right  or 
wrong,  can  be  of  no  dangerous  consequer.cc  to  thar  article  of  faith.  The 
leason  which  1  shall  oifwr  for  it,  is  this  :  because  it  can  be  of  ik>  corsc- 
guvocc  to  it  at  alJ» 
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does  or  does  not,  al\raJ^s  co-exist  with  some  other  idea 
in  the  same  subject;  that  it  has  this  or  that  relation  with 
some  other  idea ;  or  that  it  has  a  real  existence  without 
the  mind.  Thus  blue  is  not  yellow;  is  of  identity: 
two  triangles  uiK)n  equal  bases  between  two  parallels  are 
equal ;  is  of  relation  :  iron  is  susceptible  of  magnetical 
impressions;  is  of  co-existence:  God  is;  is  of  real  ex- 
istence. Though  identity  and  coexistence  arc  truly, 
nothing  but  relations,  yet  they  arc  such  peculiar  ways 
of  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,  that  they 
deserve  well  to  be  considered  as  distinct  heads,  and  not 
under  relation  in  general;  since  they  are  so  different 
grounds  of  alhrmation  and  negation,  as  will  easily  ap- 
pear to  any  one,  who  will  but  reflect  on  what  is  said  m 

several 


That  which  your  lordship  is  afraid  it  may  be  dangerous  to,  is  an  ar* 
tide  of  faith  :  that  which  /our  lordship  labours  and  is  concerned  for,  is 
the  certainty  of  faith.  Now,  my  lord,  I  humbly  conceive  the  certainty 
of  faith,  if  your  lordship  thinks  fit  to  call  it  so,  has  nothing  to  do  witb 
the  certainty  of  knowledge*  As  to  talk  of  the  certainty  of  faith,  seems 
all  one  to  me,  as  to  talk  of  the  knowledge  of  liclicving,  a  way  of  speak- 
ing not  easy  to  me  to  understand. 

Place  knowledge  in  what  you  will ;  start  what  new  methods  of  certainty 
you  please,  that  are  apt  to  leave  nicn's  minds  more  doubtful  than  before; 
place  certainty  on  such  ground  aj  will  leave  little  or  no  knowledge  ia 
world:  (for  these  arc  the  arguments  your  lordship  uses  against  my 
definition  of  knowledge)  this  shakes  not  at  all,  nor  in  the  least  con» 
cems  the  assurance  of  £ich ;  that  is  quite  distinct  from  it,  neitherstands 
nor  falls  with  knowledge* 

Faith  stands  by  itself,  and  upon  grounds  of  its  own ;  nor  can  be  re* 
moved  from  them,  and  placed  on  those  of  knowledge,  llieir  grounds 
arc  so  far  from  being  the  same,  or  having  any  thing  common,  that  when 
I:  U  brought  to  certainty,  faith  is  destroyed  -,  it  is  knowledge  then,  arid 
faih  r.o  loi:gcr. 

Wi:h  what  assunnce  soever  of  believing  I  ass(n-it  to  any  article  of  faith, 
vj  (hat  I  stedfastly  venture  my  all  upon  it,  it  is  still  but  believing.  Bring 
i:  :o  c:/:rtainty,  and  it  ceases  to  Ix^  faith.  I  believe  that  Jt'/^vn  Christ  was 
cruciEed,  dead,  arid  baricd,  rose  again  the  third  day  from  the  dead,  atui 
ascerided  into  heaven :  let  dOA*  &uch  methods  of  knowledge  or  certainty 
be  started,  as  leave  men's  mindb  more  doubcful  than  before ;  let  the 
jrourds  of  kfjowledge  Ix:  revolved  into  what  aijv  one  pleases,  it  touches 
:ai  my  faith ;  the  foundatior*  of  tliat  stands  as  ^urc  as  before,  and  cannot 
tt  at  all  shaken  by  it  ^  and  one  may  as  well  say,  that  any  thing  that 
weakexis  the  sights  or  casts  a  mist  before  the  e^es,  endangers  the  hearing ; 
ai  that  any  thing  which  alters  the  nature  of  knowledge  ^if  that  could  be 
done}  should  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  an  article  of  faith. 


€j$     '  Kmfvlid^  ^  Book  4. 

^veiul  pjUoes  of  tU'is  es^y.  I  should  not  {^ocecd  to 
e^ltaxniA^  t^^  sevei'^l  degrees  of  our  knowledge,  but  that 
it  is  Qcpessi^ry  %\^t  to  consider  the  different  acceptations 
df  th^  word,  k^^owledge. 

Y    wkd  ^'  ^'  There  are  several  ways  wherein  the 

^^1^^  wind  is  possessed  of  truth,  each  of  which  is 
biti^L  called  knowledge. 

L  There  is  actual  knowledge  which  is 
the  present  view  tUe  mind  has  of  the  agreement  or  dis* 
agreenjijeijit  of  any  of  its  ideas,  or  of  the  relation  they  have 
one  to  another. 

^.  A  man  is  said  to  know  any  proposition,  which 
having  been  once  laid  before  his  thoughts,  he  evidently 
percciyed  tjhe  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas 
whereof  it  consists;  and  so  lodged  it  in  his  memory, 
that  whenever  that  proposition  comes  again  to  be  re- 
flected on,  he,  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  embraces 
th(^  rigJ^t  si<le,  a|iS(^i)t.s  to,  ai^d  is  certain  of  the  truth  of 
it.  This,  I  think,  one  may  call  habitual  knowledge: 
and  thus  a  man  may  l>e  said  to  knoU'  all  those  truths 
which  are  lodged  in  his  memory,  by  a  foregoipg^  ctear 
and  full  perception,  whereof  the  mind  is  assured  past 
doubt,  as  often  as  it  has  occasion  to  reflect  on  them. 
For  our  finit-e  understandings  being  able  to  think  clearly 
and  distinctly  but  on  ope  thing  at  once,  if  men  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  more  than  what  they  actually  thought 
on,  they  would  all  be  very  ignorant;  and  he  that  knew 
most,  would  know  but  one  truth,  tlmt  being  all  he  was 
able  to  think  on  at  one  tim& 

Whether  then  I  am  or  am  not  mistaken,  in  the  placing  certainty  in 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disag^reement  of  ideas ;  whether  tfaii 
account  oiP  knowledge  be  true  or  false,  enlarges  or  straitens  the  bounds  (^ 
it  more,  than  it  should ;  faith  still  stands  upon  its  own  basis,  which  is  not 
at  all  altered  by  it ;  aid  every  article  of  that  has  just  the  same  unmoved 
foundation,  an^  the  very  same  credibility,  that  it  had  before.  So  that| 
ray  lord,  whaitever  Thave  said  about  certainty,  and  how  much  soerer  t 
may  be  e^t  in  it,  if  I  am  mistaken,  your  lordship  has  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend any  danger  to  aiiy  article  of  ^ith  from  thence ;  every  one  of  tnem 
stands  uppn  the  tame  bottom  it  did  before,  out  of  the  reach  of  wht^ 
belongs  tb  Icnowledge  and  certainty.  And  thus  much  of  my  way  of  cer- 
tainty  by  ideas ;  which,  I  hope,  will  satisfy  your  lordship  how  far  it  ik 
fnom  being  dangerous  to  any  article  of  the  christian  fiith  whatsoever, 

i9. 
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§.  9.  Of  liabifiial  knowfcdge,  tli€re  are 
aido,  vulgarly  speaking,  two  degrees :  j^'^^^w 

Fii-st,  the  one  is  of  such  truths  laid  up  m  twofold;*^ 
the  memoty,  as  whenever  they  occur  to  tlie 
inind,  it  actually  perceives  the  relation  is  between' those 
klieas.  And  this  is  in  all  those  truths,  whereof  we  have 
an  intuitive  knowledge;  where  the  ideas  themselves, 
by  an  immediate  view,  discover  their  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement one  with  another. 

Secondl}^  the  other  is  of  such   truths  whereof  the 
mind  having  been  convinced,  it  retains  the  memory  of 
the  conviction,  without  the  proofs.     Thus  a  man  that 
remembers  certainly  that  he  once  perceived  the  demon- 
stration, tliatthe  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  ones,  is  certain  that  he  knows  it,  because  he 
ckirrtot  doubt  the  truth  of  it.     In  his  adherence  to  a 
fnrtii,  where  the  demonstration,  bv  which  it  was  at  first 
known  is  forgot,  though  a  man  may  be  thought  ratlier 
lib  lielieVe  his  memory  than  really  to  know,  and  this  way 
of  eAtertaming  a  truth  seemed  formerly  to  me  like 
sbThethirig^  between  opinion  and  knowledge ;  a  sort  of 
sr^suraiiee  which  exceeds  bare  belief,  for  that  relies  oii 
th*  testimony  of  another:  yet  upon  a  due  examination 
1  find  it"  comes  not  short  oi^  perfect  certainty,  and  is  in 
effect  true  knowledge.    That  which  is  apt  to  mislead 
dtir  first  thousfhts  into  a  mistake  in  this  matter,  is,,  that  the 
rfgitseiileilt'  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  m  this  case  is 
not  perceived,  as  it  was  at  first,  by  an  actual  view  of 
afl  the  internjediate  idea:s,  wliereby  the  agreement  or 
disagi'eenfient  of  those  in  the  proposition  was  at  first  p<!i*- 
ctived ;  but  by  other  intermediate  ideas,  that  show  the 
agteemeht  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the 
ptt)p()s?ition  whose  certainty  we  remember.     For  exam- 
^\^  in  this  prt)positidn,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  trian- 


>e  true,  when  that  ({emonstration  is  gone  out  of 
hh'rtind;  so  that  at  presetit  it  is  not  actually  in  view, 
ah(F  i^lssibly  cannot  be  recollected  :  but  he  knows  it  in 
a  rfincreht  ^va:y  from  what  he  did  before.     The  agree- 
toewi  of  the"  tWo  ideas  joined  in  that  proposttiow  \s  ^t\- 
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ceived,  but  it  is  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas  than 
those  which  at  first  produced  that  perception.  He  re* 
members,  i.  e^  he  knows  (for  remembrance  is  b^t  the 
reviving  of  some  past  knowledge)  that  he  was  once  cer- 
tain of  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones.  The 
immutability  of  the  same  relations  between  the  same 
immutable  things,  is  now  the  idcu  that  shows  him,  that 
if  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  were  once  equal  to  t\^o 
right  ones^  they  will  always  be  equal  to  two  right  ones. 
And  hence  he  comes  to  l)e  certain,  that  what  was  once 
true  in  the  case,  is  always  true;  what  ideas  once  agreed, 
will  always  agree ;  and  consequently  what  he  once  knew 
to  be  true,  he  will  always  know  to  be  true ;  as  long  as 
he  can  remember  that  he  once  knew  it.  Upon  this 
ground  it  is,  that  particular  demonstrations  in  mathe- 
maticks  afford  general  knowledge  If  then  the  percep- 
tion that  the  same  ideas  will  eternally  have  the  same 
habitudes  and  relations,  be  not  a  sufficient  ground  ol 
knowledge,  there  coukl  be  no  knowledge  of  general  pro- 
positions in  mathematicks ;  for  no  mathematical  de- 
monstration would  be  any  other  than  particular:  and 
when  a  man  had  demonstrated  any  proposition  concern- 
ing one  triangle  or  circle,  his  knowledge  would  nol 
reach  beyond  that  particular  diagram.  If  he  would  ex- 
tend it  further,  he  nuist  renew  his  demonstration  in 
another  instance,  before  he  could  know  it  to  be  true  in 
another  like  triangle,  and  so  on  :  by  which*  means  one 
could  never  come  to  the  knowledge  ot  any  general  pro- 
positions. Nobody,  I  think,  can  deny  that  Mr.  New- 
ton certainly  knows  any  proposition,  that  he  now  at  anj 
time  reads  in  his  book,  to  \yt  true;  tiiough  he  has  not 
in  actual  view  that  achnirable  chain  of  intermediate 
ideas,  whereby  he  at  first  discovered  it  to  be  true.  Sucli 
a  memory  as  that,  able  to  retain  such  a  train  of  parti- 
culars, may  be  well  thought  beyond  the  reach  of  humaii 
faculties;  when  the  very  discovery,  perception,  and  lay- 
iiig  together  that  wonderful  connexion  of  ideas,  is  found 
to  surpass  must  readers  compreiiension.  But  yet  it  \i 
evident,  the  author  himself  knows  the  proposition  to  b( 
tiue,  remembering  he  once  ^aw  Uie  connexion  of  thos< 

ideaS| 
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ideasy  as  certainly  as  he  knows  such  a  man  wounded  an- 
other, remembering  that  he  saw  him  run  liim  through. 
But  because  the  memory  is  not  always  so  clear  as  actual 
perception,  and  does  in  all  men  more  or  less  decay  in 
length  of  time,  tliis  amongst  other  differences  is  one, 
which  shows  that  demonstrative  knowledge  is  much 
more  iniperfect  than  intuitive,  as  we  shall  sec  in  the 
following  chapter. 


CHAP.    II. 

Of  the  Degrees  of  our  Knmvledgc. 

§.  1,     A  LL  our  knowledge  consisting,  as    intuitive. 

jljL  1  have  said,  in   the  view  the 
mind  has  of  its  own  ideas,  which  is  the  utmost  light 
and  greatest  certainty  we,  with  our  faculties,  and  in  our 
way  of  knowledge,  are  capable  of;  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  consider  a  little  the  degrees  of  its  evidence.     The 
different  clearness  of  our  knowledge  seems  to  me  to 
Ke  in  the  different  way  of  perception  the  mind  has  of 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas.     For 
if  we  reflect  on  our  own  ways  of  thinking,  we  shall 
find  that  sometimes  the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  two  ideas  immediately  by  themselves, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  other:  and  this,  I  think, 
we  may  call  intuitive  knowledge.     For  in  this  the  mind 
is  at  no  pains  of  proving  or  examining,  but  perceives 
the  truth,  as  the  eye  doth  light,  only  by  being  directed 
towards  it.     Thus  the  mind  perceives,  that  white  is  not 
black,  that  a  circle  is  not  a  triangle,  that  three  are  more 
than  two,  and  equal  to  one  and  two.     Such  kind  of 
trutlis  the  mind  perceives  at  the  iirsf  sight  of  the  ideas 
together,  by  bare  intuition,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  other  idea ;  and  this   kind   of  knowledge  is  the 
clearest  and  most  certain,  that  human  frailty  is  capable 
of.    This  part  of  knowledge   is   irresistible,   and  like 
bright  sun-shine  forces  itself  immediately  to  be  perceiv- 
ed, as  soon  as  ever  the  mind  turns  it^  view  that  wa^  ; 

F  3  ^tA 


^f^  Jkfyjes  ^o  room  £oi'  liesttation,  dod^,  ar  ex»n;M|Hlr 
tipp,  ]but  die  uiiiid  ifi  presently  iillecl  with  %kkt  idji/im 
Ijg;^  of  it.  Jt  is  ou  tliis  intuition  tiiat  depeud$  aU  tlie 
qt^'tdipiy  iaud  evidence  of  all  our  knowledge;  which  oer« 
tainty  every  oue  (ind^  to  be  so  great,  that  be  cannot  inuir 
^jne,  and  therefore  not  require  a  greater:  for  a  mw. 
quinot  conceive  hiui^lf  C4|ipable  of  a  greater  cerlai^y, 
than  to  know  that  any  idea  in  his  mind  is  such  M  faf 
perceives  it  to  be ;  and  that  two  ideas  wherein  he  per- 
Qt^iyjes  a  .difterence,  are  different  and  not  paeciscJy  the 
same.  lie  that  demands  a  greater  certainty  than  this, 
demands  he  knows  not  what,  and  sliows  only  that  he 
has  a  mind  to  be  a  sceptii  k,  without  being  able  to  be 
so.  Certainty  depends  ^o  wholly  un  this  intuition,  that 
in  the  next  degree  of  knowledge,  which  I  call  demon* 
strative,  this  intuition  is  necessary  in  all  the  qonnexioDS 
of  tlie  intermediate  ideas,  without  which  W0  Qannot 
attain  knowledge  and  certainty. 

Demonstia-         ^'  ^'  ^Ue  next  degree  of  knowledge  iq, 
Uvjc.        "     where  the  mind  perceives  the  agriseixieBt  ftr 

disagreenient  of  any  ideas,  Imt  aot  iiAiner- 
dj^telj.  Though  wherever  the  miiid  perceives  t^ 
agreement  or  disagreemeut  of  any  of  its  id^a$,  theris  1^ 
certain  kiiowledge ;  yet  it  does  not  always  happen,  that 
tlie  mind  §Lj2es  tliat  agreement  or  disagreeiaent  which 
there  is  between  them,  even  where  it  is  discoverable : 
and  in  that  case  ren\aias  in  ignorance,  and  at  ui,05ijt  gets 
no  farther  than  a  prohiibje  conjecture.  Tlic  reason  why 
the  pind  cannot  always  jierccive  presently  the  ^gre^ 
ment  or  disagreement  of  two  idca«,  is,  because  tbipss 
ideas,  concerning  who;^e  agreemeut  or  disagreement  tUe 
inquiry  is  made,  cannot  by  the  miud  lie  so  put  togetli^r 
^  to  §how  \\.  In  this  ca^e  tl\eu,  when  the  mfud  cam- 
not  so'  bring  its  ideas  together,  as  by  their  imuv^dia4<; 
comparison,  and  as  it  wer^ju^ta- position  or  appUcatip^ 
one  to  another,  to  perceive  their  agreement,  of  dis^r 
Teement,  it  is  fain,  by  the  intervention  of  other  id^^as 
one  or  more,  as  it  tiapp/eas)  to  discover  the  agree4i)eat 
or  disagreement  which  it  searches;  and  this  is  that 
which  we  call  reasoTiiug.  Tluis  the  mind  being  willing 
to  know  the  agrrejxienili  9jr  dis«^ceuieut  in  bigBes^  bf^ 

tweta 
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tvceti  the  three  angles  of  ft  tfiarigle  and  two  right  ones, 

cannot  by  ah  hnmediate  view  and  coinparing  ihfm  do 

it :  because  tlve  three  angles  of  a  triangle  c^nbot  be 

broug!it  at  once,  and  be  compared  witli  any  one  or  two 

angl^  ;  and  so  of  thm  the  niiiid  has  ho  immediate,  no 

mtiiitive  knowledge.     In  this  case  the  fhiAd  is  faio  tp 

find  out  some  other  angles,  to  which  the  fiireiir  angles  of 

a  triangle  have  an  equality;  atid,  finding  thqsi^  eaual  fp 

two  right  ones,  comes  to  kno^^  tli^ir  it^uality  to  two 

right  ones. 

§.  3.  Those  intervening  ideas  which  sdrve    -ji^^^^  ^ 
to  show  the  agreement  of  any  two  others,     mSSl 
are  called  proofs ;  and  where  the  agre^m^nt 
and  disagreement  is  by  this  means  plainly  and  ^\wr1f 
perceived,  it  is  called  demonstration,  it  being  shown  to 
the  understanding,  and  the  mind  made  to  see  that  it  is 
So,     A  quickness  in  the  mind  to  find  out  tliese  int«*me* 
diate  ideas  (that  shall  discover  the  agreement  or  disa- 
gpreement  of  amr  other)  and  to  apply  them  right,  is^  1 
suppose,  that  which  is  called  sagacity. 

^.    4.    This   knowledge    by  intervening    ^ 
proofs,  though  it  be  certain,  yet  the  evi-     ^^^ 
dence  of  it  is  not  altogether  so  clear  and 
Ivigfat,  nor  the  assent  so  ready,  as  in  intuitive  knov- 
ledge.     For  though,  in  demonstration,  the  mind  does  at 
last  perceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas 
it  considers ;  yet  it  is  not  without  pains  and  attentioil : 
there  must  be  more  than  one  transient  view  to  find  lU 
A  steady  application  and  pursuit  are  required  totImdis<» 
covery :  and  there  must  be  a  progression  by  steps  apd 
degrees,  before  the  mind  can  in  this  way  arrive  at  cer- 
tainty, and  come  to  perceive  the  agreement  or  repug* 
nancy  between  two  ideas  that  need  proofs  and  the  UM  of 
reason  to  show  it. 

§.  5.  Another  difference  between  intui-  NotwitlioiH; 
tive  and  demonstrative  knowledge,  is,  that  J^gSf^'^ 
though  in  the  latter  all  doubt  be  renioved, 
when  by  the  intervention  of  the  intermediate  ideas  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  is  perceived  ;  yet  before  the 
demonstration  there  was  a  doubt,  which  ip  intuitive 
knowledge  cannot  happen  to  the  rhind^  li\\at  W^  \\:& 

F  4  i^oAx^ 
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faculty  of  perception  left  to  a  degree  capable  of  distinct 
ideas,  no  more  than  it  can  be  a  dodHtt  to  the  eye  (that 

.can  distinctly  see  white  and  black)  whether  this  ink  and 
this  paper  be  all  of  a  colour.  If  there  be  sight  in  the 
eyes,  it  will  at  first  glimpse,  without  hesitation^  perceive 
the  words   printed  on   this  paper   different   frbm   the 

^olour  of  the  paper :  and  so  if  the  mind  have  the  faculty 
of  distinct  perceptions,  it  will  perceive  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  those  ideas  that  produce  intuitive 
knowledge.  If  the  eyes  have  lost  the  faculty  of  seeing, 
or  the  mind  of  perceiving,  we  in  vain  inquire  after  the 
quickness  of  sight  in  one,  or  clearness  of  perception  in 
the  other. 

4.  6.  It  is  true  the  perception  produced 

Not  so  clear,      t^i  '-i  i^^*^* 

by  demonstration  is  also  very  clear,  yet  it  is 
often  with  a  great  abatement  of  that  evident  lustre  and 
full  assurance,  that  always  accompany  that  which  I  call 
intuitive;  like  a  face  reflected  by  several  mirrors  one  to 
another,  where  as  long  as  it  retains  the  similitude  and 
agreement  with  the  object,  it  produces  a  knowledge; 
but  it  is  still  in  every  successive  reflection  with  a  lessening 
of  that  perfect  clearness  and  distinctness,  which  is  in  the 
first,  till  at  last,  after  many  removes,  it  has  a  great  mix- 
ture of  dimness,  and  is  not  at  first  sight  so  knowable, 
especially  to  weak  eyes.  Thus  it  is  with  knowledge 
made  out  by  a  long  train  of  proof. 
Each  step  §•  7-   Now,  in  every  step  reason  makes 

must  have  in  demonstrative  knowledge,  there  is  an  in- 
intuitive  tuitive  knowledge  of  that  agreement  or  dis- 
cvidence.  agreement  it  seeks  with  the  next  interme- 
diate idea,  which  it  uses  as  a  proof;  for  if  it  were  not 
so,  that  yet  would  need  a  proof;  since  without  the  per- 
ception of  such  agreement  or  disagreement,  there  is  no 
knowledge  produced.  If  it  be  perceived  by  itself,  it  is 
intuitive  knowledge:  if  it  cannot  be  perceived  by  itseU) 
there  is  need  of  some  intervening  idea,  as  a  common 
measure  to  show  their  agreement  or  disagreement.  By 
which  it  is  plain,  that  every  step  in  reasoning  that  pro- 
duces knowledge,  has  intuitive  certainty ;  which  when 
the  mind  perceives,  there  is  no  more  lequired,  but  to 
remember  it  to  make  the  agreement  or  disagreement  ot* 

•       "  thg 
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the  ideas,  concerning  which  we  inquire,  visible  and  cer- 
tain. So  that  to  make  any  thing  a  demonstration,  it  is 
necessary  to  perceive  the  innnediate  agreement  of  the  in- 
tervening ideas,  whereby  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  the  two  ideas  under  examination  (whereof  the  one  is 
always  the  first,  and  the  otlicr  the  last  in  tlie  account) 
is  found.  This  intuitive  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  the  intermediate  ideas,  in  each  step 
and  progression  of  the  demonstration,  must  also  be  car- 
ried exactly  in  the  mind,  and  a  man  must  be  sure  that 
no  part  is  left  out :  which  because  in  long  deductions, 
!  and  the  use  of  man}'  proofs,  the  memory  docs  not  always 
so  readily  and  exactly  retain  ;  therefore  it  comes  to  pass, 
tliat  this  is  more  iniperfect  than  intuitive  knowledge, 
and  men  embrace  often  falshood  for  demonstrations. 

§.  8.  The  necessity  of  this  intuitive  know-     Hence  the 
Icdj>e,  in  each  step  of  scientifical  or  demon-     mKtakc 
strativt  reasoning,  gave  occasion,  I  imagine,     "expracog- 
to  that  mistaken  axiom,  that  all  reasoninsj     nms&jpnB-. 
^i^as    **  ex    praecognitis    &    praBConccssis; 
."M^hich  how  far  it  is  mistaken,  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
^liow  more  at  large,  when  I  come  to  consider  proposi- 
^ions,    and   particularly   those  propositions   which   are 
cralled  maxims ;  and  to  show  that  it  is  by  a  mistake, 
tihat  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  foundations  of  all  our 
l^nowledsfe  and  reason  inors. 

§.  9.   It  has   been   generally   taken   for     j>enjonstral 
planted,  that  mathematicks  alone  are  capa-     tion  not  li- 
Ijie  of  demonstrative  certainty :   but  to  have     mitcd  to 
such  an  agreement  or  disagreement,  as  may     q^^""^/- 
intuitively  be  perceived,   being,  as  I  imagine,  not  the 
privilege  of  the  ideas  of  number,  extension,  and  figure 
alone,  it  may  possibly  be  the  want  of  ilue  method  and 
application  in  us,'and  not  of  sufficient  evidence  in  things, 
that  demonstration  has  been  thought  to  have  so  little  to 
do  in  other  parts  of  knowledge,  and  been  scarce  so  much 
as  aimed  at  by  any  but  mathematicians.     For  whatever 
ideas    M'C   have,    wherein   the  mind  can    perceive  the 
iminediate  agreement  or  disagreement  that  is  between 
them,  there  the  mind  is  capable  of  intuitive  knowledge; 
and  where  it  can  perceive  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
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iiM^nt  of  any  two  ideas,  by  an  intuitive  perception  of  the 
agn^emeiit  or  disagreement  they  have  with  any  interme- 
diate ideas,  there  the  mind  is  capable  of  demonstration, 
which  is  not  limited  to  ideas  of  extension,  figure,  num- 
ber, and  their  modes. 

«^.    .  ,  %.  10.  The  reason  why  it  has  been  grae- 

been  so  ***  ^^Y  sought  for,  and  supposed  to  be  only  itt 
tkought.  those,   I  imagine  has  been  not  only  the  ge- 

neral usefulness  of  those  sciences ;  but  be- 
cause, in  comparing  their  equality  or  excess,  tlie  modes 
of  numl)ers  have  every  the  least  difference  ver}'  clear  and 
perceivable ;  and  though  in  extension,  every  the  least 
excess  is  not  so  perceptible,  yet  the  mind  has  found  out 
ways  to  examine  and  discover  demonstratively  the  just 
equality  of  two  angles,  or  extensions,  or  figures :  and 
botli  these,  i.  e.  numbers  and  figures,  can  be  set  down 
by  visible  and  lasting  marks,  wherein  the  ideas  under 
consideration  are  perfectly  determined ;  which  for  the 
.mojt  part  they  are  not,  where  they  are  marked  only  by 
names  and  words. 

§.11.  But  in  other  simple  ideas,  whose  modes  and 
dwerences  are  made  and  counted  by  degrees,  and  not 
quantity,  we  have  not  so  nice  and  accurate  a  distinction 
of  their  differences,  as  to  perceive  and  find  ways  to 
measure  their  just  equality,  or  the  least  differences.  For 
those  other  simple  ideas,  being  appearances  of  sensa- 
tions,  produced  in  us  by  the  size,  figure,  number,  and 
motion  of  minute  corpuscles  singly  insensible ;  their  dif- 
ferent degrees  also  depend  upon  the  variation  of  some, 
or  of  all  those  causes :  which  since  it  cannot  be  observeil 
by  us  in  particles  of  matter,  whereof  each  is  too  subtile 
to  be  perceived,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  any  exact 
Hieasures  of  the  different  degrees  of  these  simple  ideas. 
For  supposing  the  sensation  or  idea  we  name  whiteness 
b^  produced  in  us  by  a  certain  number  of  globules, 
which,  having  a  veitieity  about  their  own  centre*,  strike 
upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  with  a  certain  degree  of  ro- 
tation, as  well  as  progressive  swiftness;  it  will  hence 
easily  follow,  that  the  more  the  superficial  parts  of  any 
body  are  so  ordered,  as  to  reflect  the  greater  number  ot 
globules  of  light,  and  to  give  them  the  proper  rotation^ 

which 
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^)icll  is  &t  to  prociuoe  this  sensation  i>f  white  in  us,  the 
more  w^Ae  wifi  IfaaC  body  appear,  that  trom  an  equal 
sff^ce  Sf iKfat  tp  the  retina  the  greater  number  of  such  cor- 
puscjes,  with  that  peculiar  sort  of  motion.  I  do  not  say, 
xMMt  the  nature  of  light  consists  in  very  small  rouml  glo- 
kuies^  iKMT  o^'  whiteness  in  such  a  texture  of  parts,  as 
gi^es  0,  i?ertain  rotation  to  these  globules,  when  it  reflects 
tjii^ni;  fer  I  am  not  now  treating  physically  of  light  or 
colours.  But  tliis,  I  think,  1  may  say,  that  I  cannot 
(aI¥1  1  wouUl  be  gbd  any  one  would  make  intelligible 
tjiat  he  did)  conceive  how  bodies  without  us  can  any 
ways  affect  our  senses,  but  by  the  immediate  co4itact  of 
tbe  aei^ible  bodies  themselves,  as  in  tasting  and  feelings 
or  the  impulse  of  some  insensible  i)articles  coming  fiYHii 
theo),  as  in  seeing,  hearing,  and  smelling ;  by  the  difte- 
nent  impulse  of  which  parts,  caused  by  their  different 
size,  figure^  and  motion,  the  variety  of  sensations  is  pro- 
duced in  us. 

^.  IS.  Whether  then  they  be  globules,  or  no;  orwl)c- 
tUtfr  they  have  a  verticity  about  their  own  centres  that 
produces  tlxe  idea  of  whiteness  in  us:  ^his  is  certain, 
tbat  the  more  particles  of  light  are  reflected  from  a  body, 
fitted  to  give  them  that  peculiar  motion,  which  pro- 
duces tiie  sensation  of  whitenebs  in  us ;  and  possibly  too, 
tlie  quicker  tbat  peculiar  motion  is  ;  the  whiter  doesti^e 
body  ap.peai',  from  which  tluf  greater  number  are  reflect- 
ed, as  is  evident  m  the  same  |>iece  of  pa|)er  put  in  the 
susL-beaiUis,  in  tli^e  siiade,  and  in  a  dark  holei  in  each 
of  which  it  wi-ll  prtxluce  in  us  tl\e  idea  of  whitepess  in 
far  diflPerent  degrees. 

1^.  13.  Not  knowing  therefore  what  number  of  par- 
ticles, nor  what  motion  of  tliem  is  fit  to  produce  any 
precisie  degiee  o^*  whiteness,  we  cannot  demonstrate  the 
certain  exjjuality  of  any  two  degrees  of  whiteness,  because 
^Ke  ktLW  no  certain  standaixl  to  measure  them  by,  nor 
mcQfna  to  distiuguish  every  the  least  real  diflference,  the 
wly  help  we  have  being  from  our  senses,  which  in  this 
gpint  £dH  us.  But  where  the  diflerence  is  so  great,  as 
to  produce  ia  the  mind  clearly  distinct  ideas,  wbp&a  dit- 
ftraoices  can  be  perfectly  retained,  there  these  \d^>&  <v^ 
colours,  as  wescp  in  differetit  kindsi  a&  \y^  9^<^  "c^^ 

9  ^^^ 
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are  as  capable  of  demonstration^  as  ideas  of  number  and 
extension.  What  I  have  here  said  of  whiteness  and 
colours,  I  tliink,  holds  true  in  all  secondary  qualities^ 
and  their  modes. 

Sensitive  §'  ^  ^'  These  two,  viz.  intuition  and  de- 

.  knowledge  iTionstration,  are  the  degrees  of  our  know- 
of  particular  ledge ;  whatever  comes  short  of  one  of  these, 
existence.  ^yj^[j  what  assurance  soever  embraced,  is  but 
faith,  or  opinion,  but  not  knowledge,  at  least  in  all  gene- 
ral truths.  There  is,  indeed,  another  perception  of  the 
n)ind,  employed  about  the  particular  existence*  of  finite 
beings  without  us  ;  which  going  beyond  bare  probabi- 
lity, and  yet  not  reaching  perfectly  to  either  of  the  fore- 
going degrees  of  certainty,  passes  under  the  name  of 
knowledge.  There  can  be  nothing  more  certain,  than 
that  the  idea  we  receive  from  an  external  object  is  in 
our  minds ;  this  is  intuitive  knowledge.  But  whether 
tliere  be  any  thing  more  than  barely  that  idea  in  our 
xninds,  whether  we  can  thence  certainly  infer  the  exist- 
ence of  any  thing  without  us,  which  corresponds  to  that 
idea,  is  that,  whereof  some  men  think  there  may  be  a 
question  made;  because  men  may  have  such  ideas  in 
their  minds,  when  no  such  thing  exists,  no  such  object 
affects  their  senses.  But  yet  here,  I  think,  we  are  pro- 
vided with  an  evidence,  that  puts  us  past  doubting :  for 
I  ask  any  one,  whether  he  be  not  invincibly  conscious 
to  himself  of  a  diiferent  perception,  when  he  looks  on 
tlie  sun  by  day,  and  thinks  on  it  by  night ;  when  he  ac- 
tually tastes  wormwood,  or  smells  a  rose,  or  only  thinks^ 
on  that  savour  or  odour  ?  We  as  plainly  find  the  diffe- 
rence there  is  between  an  idea  revived  in  our  minds  by 
our  own  memory,  and  actually  coming  into  our  minds 
by  our  senses,  as  we  do  between  any  two  distinct  ideal 
If  any  one  say,  a  dream  may  do  the  same  thing,  and  all 
these  ideas  may  be  produced  in  us  without  any  cxtenial 
objects ;  he  may  i)lease  to  dream  that  I  make  him  this 
answer;  1.  That  it  is  no  great  matter,  whether  I  remove 
this  scruple  or  no:  >vhere  all  is  but  dream,  reasoning 
and  arguments  are  of  no  use,  truth  and  knowledge  uo- 
thing.  ^.  That  I  believe  he  will  allow  a  very  manifest" 
difference  between  dreaming  of  being  in  the  fire,  .a»^ 
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actually  in  it.  But  yet  if  he  be  resolved  to  appear 
optical,   as  to  maintain,  that  what  I  call  being  ac- 

in  the  fire  is  nothing  but  a  dream  ;  and  we  cannot 
jy  certainly  know,  that  any  such  thing  as  fire  ac- 

exists  without  us:  I  answer,  that  wc  certainly 
ig  that  pleasure  or  pain  follows  upon  the  applica- 
>f  certain  objects  to  us,  whose  existence  we  pcr- 

cor  dream  that  we  perceive  by  our  senses ;  this 
nty  is  as  great  as  our  happiness  or  misery,  beyond 
i  we  have  no  concernment  to  know  or  to  Ije.  So 
I  think,  we  may  add  to  the  two  former  sorts  of 
ledge  this  also  of  the  existence  of  particular  external 
ts,  by  that  perception  and  consciousness  we  have  of 
ctual  entrance  of  ideas  from  them,  and  allow  these 

degrees  of  knowledge,   viz,  intuitive,  demonsra- 
and  sensitive :  in  each  of  which  there  are  different 
es  and  ways  of  evidence  and  certainty, 
15.  But  since  our  knowledge  is  found-     Knowledge 
I,  and  employed  about  our  ideas  only,     not  always 
t  not  follow  from  thence,  that  it  is    clear,  where 
►rmable  to  our  ideas;  and  that  where     ^"^i«*«*s*^ 

SOa 

leas  are  clear  and  distinct,  or  obscure 
:onfused,  our  knowledge  will  be  so  too?  To  which 
wer,  no:  for  our  knowledge  consisting  in  the  per- 
on  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  two 
,  its  clearness  or  obscurity  consists  in  the  clearness 
scurity  of  tliat  perception,  and  not  in  the  clearness 
)scurity  of  the  ideas  themselves ;  v.  g.  a  man  that 
s  clear  ideas  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  and  of  equa- 
:o  two  right  ones,  as  any  mathematician  in  the 
I,  may  yet  have  but  a  very  obscure  perception  of 
agreement,  and  so  have  but  a  very  obscure  know- 
;  of  it.  But  i<icas,  which  by  reason  of  their  obscu- 
)r  otherwise,  ai  e  confused,  cannot  produce  any  clear 
stinct  knowledge ;  because  as  far  as  any  ideas  iare 
ised,  so  far  the  mind  cannot  perceive  clearly,  whcr 
they  agree  or  disagree.  Or  to  .express  the  same 
r  in  a  way  less  apt  to  be  misunderstood ;  he  that 
oot  determined  ideas  to.  the  words  he  uses,  cannot 
s  propositions  of  them,  of  whose  truth  he  can  be 
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CHAP.    III. 
Of  the  Extent  of  Human  KmaUdge^ 

%.  1.  TT  NOWLEDGE,  as  hate  been  said,  lyirt^  m  tht 
'  JlSl  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dmgpreeinefit 
0f  any  of  our  idea^s,  it  fotto\ys  from  Itence,  (hat, 
I.  No  farther        ^^^^>  ^ve  can  have  knowledge  no  farther 
^n  we  htve    tiian  \/e  have  ideas. 

idsas.  ^.  2.  Secondly,  that  we  h^ve  no  know^ 

s.No farther  |ed'ge  lirthcr  than  we  can  have  perception  of 
penMiVcthcir  ^^^^  agreement  or  disagreement.  Whkrh 
amementor  perception  l)eing,  I.  Either  by  intuifion,  or 
difiigretf-  the  immediate  comparing  any  two  ideas; 
nent.  ^^^  2.  By  reason,  examining  the  agreement 

or  disagrcemei>t  o\^  two  ideas,  by  the  intervtntioa  of 
soii>c  others  ;  or,  3.  By  sensation,  perceivihg  the  exist* 
ence  of  particular  things :  hence  it  also  follows, 

.  §.3.  Thirdly,   that  we  cannot  have  an 

knowledge  intuitive  knowledge,  that  shall  extend  itself 
cxteiKh  itself  to  all  our  ideas,  and  all  that  we  would  kho# 
not  to  all  the  about  them;  because  wc  cailnot  examine 
jdations  of      ^^^  perceive  all  the  relations  thev  have  one 

all  our  ideas.      ^        '^    ,        .      .      ^ 

to  anot^her  by  juxta- position,  or  an  imme- 
diate comparison  on6  with  another.  Thus  having  the 
ideas  of  an  obtuse  and  an  acute  angled  rritmgle,  both 
drawn  from  equal  bases,  and  betweeu  parallels,  I  can,  by 
intuitive  knowletlge,  perceive  the  one  not  to  be  the 
other^  but  cannot  that  way  know  whether  they  be  equal 
or  no ;  because  their  agreement  or  disagreement  in  equa^ 
lity  can  ne^'Cr  be  perceived  by  an  imn^ediate  comparing 
them :  tlic  difference  of  figure  makes  their  parts  inca^ 
pabie  of  an  exact  hmnediate  application ;  and  therefo)^ 
tlieve  ia^  need  of  some  intervening  qualities  to  measure 
tliem  by,  wtiidi  is  demonstration,  or  rational  knowledge. 

%.  4.  Fourthly,  it  follows  also,  from  wiiat 
4.  Nor  de.  j^  above  observcd,  that  our  rational  know* 
ftttowtedgCi      l^ge  caimot  reach  to  the  whole  eittent  of 

our  ideas:   because  between  two  dJflRMM 
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ideas  we  would  examine,  we  cannot  always  find  such 
mediumSy  as  we  can  connect  one  to  another  with  an 
intuitive  knowledge,  in  all  the  parts  of  the  deduction  ; 
and  wherever  that  fails,  we  come  short  of  knowledge 
and  demonstration^ 

^.  5.  Fifthly,  sensitive  knowledge  reach-        Sensitive 
ing  no  farther  than  the  existence  of  things     knowledge 
actually  present  to  our  senses,  is  yet  much    narrower 
narrower  than  either  of  the  former.  ^^**"  eidwr, 

^.  6.  From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that    ^  q    t. 
the  extent  of  our  knowledge  comes  not  only    j^g^  there-* 
short  of  the  reality  of  things,  but  even  of    forcnarrowcr 
the  extent  of  our  own  ideas.     Though  our    ^^  our  * 
knowledge  be  limited  to  our  ideas,  and  can-    ^  ®"* 
not  exceed  them  either  in  extent  or  perfection;  and- 
though  these  be  very  narrow  bounds,  in  respect  of  the* 
extent  of  all. being,  and  far  short  of  what  we  may  justly 
imagine  to  be  in  some  even  created  understandings,  nob 
tied  down  to  the  dull  and  narrow  information  which  is  to 
be  received  from  some  few,  and  not  very  acute  ways  of 
perception,  such  as  are  our  senses ;  yet  it  would  be  welt 
Hith  us  if  our  knowledge  were  but  as  large  as  our  ideas, 
and  there  were  not  many  doubts  and  inquiries  concern* 
ing  the  ideas  we  have,  whereof  we  are  not,  nor  I  belie\'(5' 
ever  shall  be  in  this  world  resolved.     Nevertheless  I  do' 
not  question  but  that  human  knowledge,  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  our  beings  and  constitutions^  may 
be  carried  much  farther  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  i^ 
men  would  sincerely,  and  with  freedom  of  mind,  employ 
all  that  industiy  and  labour  of  thought,   in  improvingi 
the  means  of  discovering  truth,  which  they  do  for  th& 
oolcmring  or  support  of  falshood,  to  maintain  a  system^ 
interest,  or  party,  th^y  are  once  engaged  in.     But  yet 
after  all,  I  think  I  may,  witliout  injury  to  human  per- 
fection, be  cunfident^  that  our  knowledge  would  never 
reach  to  all  we  miglit  desire  to  know  concerning  tbofm 
ideas  we  have:  nor  be  able  to  surmount  all  the  difficul- 
ties, and  resolve  all  the  questions  that  might  arise  con- 
ceriung.any  of  them.     We  have  the  ideas  of  a  square,  a 
circle,  and  equality ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  shall  never  be 
able  to  find'  a  circle  equal  to  a  square,  and  certainly 

know 
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know  that  it*  is  so.  We  have  the  ideas  of  matter  and 
thinking*,  but  possibly  shall  never  be  able  to  know,  whe- 
ther any  mere  niatciial  being  thinks,  or  no ;  it  being 

im* 


•  Against  that  assertion  of  Mr.  Locke,  that  possibly  we  shall  neverbc 
able  to  know  whether  any  mere  material  being  thinks  or  no,  &c.  the 
bishop  of  Worcester  argues  thus :  if  this  be  true,  then,  for  all  that  we  can 
know  by  our  ideas  of  matter  and  thinking,  matter  may  have  a  power  of 
thinking  :  and » if  this  hold,  then  it  is  impossible  to  prove  a  spiritual  sub- 
stance in  us  from  the  idea  of  thinking ;  for  how  can  we  be  assured  by  our 
ideas,  that  God  hath  not  given  such  a  power  of  thinking  to  iraiterso 
disposed  as  our  bodies  are  ?  esjKcially  since  it  is  said  +,  **  That,  in  respect 
**  of  our  notions,  it  is  not  much  more  remote  from  our  comprehension  to 
"  conceive  that  God  can,  if  he  pleases,  superadd  to  our  idea  of  matter  a 
**  faculty  of  thinking,  than  that  he  should  superadd  to  it  another  sob- 
*'  stance,  with  a  faculty  of  thinking."  Whoever  asserts  this  can.never 
prove  a  spiritual  substance  in  us  from  a  faculty  of  thinking,  because  he 
cannot  know,  from  the  idea  of  matter  and  thinking,  that  matter  so  dis- 
posed  cannot  think  :  and  he  cannot  be  certain,  that  God  hath  not  frained 
the  matter  of  our  bodies  so  as  to  be  capable  of  it. 

To  which  Mr.  Locke  j  answers  thus :  here  your  lordship  argues,  that 
upon  my  principles  it  cannot  be  proved  that  there  is  a  spiritual  substance 
in  us*  To  which,  give  me  leave,  with  submission,  to  say,  that  I  think  it 
may  be  proved  from  my  principles,  and  I  think  I  have  done  it;  and  the 
proof  in  my  book  stands  thus :  First,  we  experiment  in  ourselves  thinking. 
The  idea  of  this  action  or  motle  of  thinking  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
of  self- subsistence,  and  therefore  Iws  a  necessary  connexion  with  a  support 
or  subject  of  inhesion  :  the  idea  of  that  support  is  what  we  call,  substance ; 
and  so  from  thinking  eKpcrimentcd  in  u«?,  we  have  a  proof  of  a  thinking 
substance  in  us,  which  in  my  sense  is  a  «:pirit,'  Against  this  your  lord- 
ship will  argue,  that,  by  what  I  have  said  of  the  possibility  that  God  may, 
if  he  pleuM's,  :>uperadd  to  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking,  it  can  neverbc 
proved  that  there  is  a  spiritual  substaiice  in  ns,  because,  upon  that  sup- 
position, it  is  pCiiiblc  it  may  be  a  material  bubstancethat  thinks  in  us.  1 
grant  it ;  but  add,  that  the  general  idea  of  substance  being  the  same  every 
where,  the  modification  of  thii.king,  or  the  po^.ver  of  thinking,  joined  toit> 
makes  it  a  bpirit,  without  con.sidering  what  other  modifications  it  has,  as, 
whether  it  has  the  moJifivUtion  of  .-oliviitv  or  no.  As,  on  the  ether  side* 
substance,  that  h;i.>  th-Mnodincatiuiicf  M)iidity,  is  matter,  whether  it  has 
the  modification  of  thijikir.g,  or  no.  And  therefore,  if  your  lordship 
means  by  a  spiritual,  an  immaterial  substaixe,  I  grant  I  have  not  prored, 
nor  upon  my  prir.ciples  can  it  l;o  proved,  (your  lordship  meaning,  as  I 
think  vou  dv^  demoni,tratlvv:lv  proved)  that  there  is  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance  in  us  that  thinks.  Though,  1  prvsumo,  from  what  1  have  said 
about  this  supposition  of  a  system  of  matter,  thinking  j]  (which  there de^ 
monstrates  that  God  is  immaterial)  will  prove  it  in  the  highest  degitc 
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probable,  that  the  thinlciilg  substance  in  us  is  immateritl.  But  y«ur  !ord-« 
»hip  thicks  not  probability  enough,  and  by  charging  the  want  of  demon- 
stration upon  my  principle>  that  the  thinkiog  thing  in  us  is  immaterial/ 
frour  lordship  seems  to  conclude  it  demonstrable  from  principles  of  philo« 
K>phy*  The  demonstration  I  should  with  joy  receive  from  your  lordship; 
3r  aay  one.  For  though  all  the  great  ends  of  morality  and  religion  arc 
tv^ll  enough  secured  without  it,  as  1  have  shown*,  yet  it  would  be  a 
great  advance  of  our  knowied2;e  in  nature  and  philosophy. 

To  what  I  have  said  in  my  book,  to  show  that  all  the  ^rejit  c^nds  of  re« 
ligion  and  morality  are  secured  barely  by  the  immortafiiy  of  the  soul« 
vyithout  a  necessary  supposition  that  the  soul  is  immaterial,  I  crave  leave 
to  add,  that  immortality  may  and  shall  be  annexed  to  that,  which  in  \u 
>wn  nature  is  neither  immaterial  nor  immortal,  as  the  apostle  expressly 
declares  in  these  words,  f  For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption, 
ind  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality. 

'    Perhaps  my  ifsingthe  word  spirit  for  a  thinking  substance,  without  ex- 
cluding matenSnity  out  of  it,  will  be  thought  too  great  a  liberty,  and  such 
as  deserves  censure,  because  I  leave  immateriality  out  of  the  idea  I  make 
it  a  sign  of.     I  readily  own,   that  words  should  be  sparingly  ventured 
on  in  a  sense  wholly  new ;  and  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  can  excuse 
the  boldness  of  using  any  term  in  a  sense  whereof  we  can  produce  no  ex- 
ample. But,  in  the  present  cose,  I  think  I  have  great  authorities  to  jastiff 
ne.     The  ^oul  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  that  in  us  which  thinin. 
And  he  that  will  look  into  the  first  book  of  Cicero's  Tusculan  questions, 
and  into  the  sixth  book  of  Virgil's  i£neid,  will  find,  that  these  two  great 
men,-  who  of  all  the  Romans  best  understood  philosophy,  thought,  or  at 
least  did  not  deny  the  soul  to  be  a  subtile  matter,  which  might  come  under 
the  name  of  aura,  or  ignis,  or  sther,  and  this  soul  they  both  of  them  called 
spintus :  in  the  notion  of  which,  it  is  plain,  they  included  only  thought 
^  active  motion,  without  the  total  exclusion  of  matter.    Whether  thef 
thought  right  in  this,  i  do  not  say  ;  that  is  not  the  question ;  but  whether 
they  spoke  properly,  when  they  called  an  active,  thinking,  subtile  sub* 
stance,  out  of  which  they  excluded  only  gross  and  palpable  matter,  spi- 
ritos,  spirit.     1  think  that  nobody  will  deny,  that  if  any  among  the  Ro' 
^nanscan  be  allowed  to  speak  properly,  TuUy  and  Virgil  are  the  two  who 
may  most  securely  be  depended  on  for  it :  and  one  of  them  speaking  of 
the  soul, says,  Dum  spiritus  hos  regret  anus;  and  the  other,  Vitacontmc- 
turcorpore  Sc  spiritu.     Where  it  is  plain  by  corpus,  he  means  (as  gene- 
rally every  where)  only  gross  matter  that  may  be  felt  and  handled,  as  ap- 
'pcai%  by  thebe  words.  Si  cor,  aut  sanguis,  aui cerebrum  est  animus ;  certe» 
'<)aoniam  est  corpus,  interibit  cum  reliquo  corpore  ;  si  anima  est,  fprte 
dissipatar ;  si  ignis,  extinguctur,  Tusc.  Quxst.  1.  i.  c.  ii.    Here  Cicero 
opposes  corpus  to  ignis  and  anima,  i.  e.  aura,  or  breath     And  the  foun*- 
Nation  of  that  his  distinction  of  the  soul,  from  that  which  he  calh  corpus 
X)r  body,  he  gives  a  little  lower  in  these  words,  Tanta  ejus  tenuitas  ut 
^^t  aciem,  ib.  c.  22.     Nor  was  it  the  heathen  world  alone  that  had 
this-notion  of  spirit ;  the  most  enlightened  of  all  tiic  ancient  people  of 
'God,  Solomon  himself,  speaks  after  the  same  manner,  {  that  which  b«- 
'felleth  the  sons  of  men,  befalleth  beasts,  even  one  thing  be^alleth  them; 
^  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other,  yea,  tliey  have  all  one  spirit.    So  I 
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translate  the  Hebrew  word  nn  here,  for  sm  I  find  it  translated  the  Terf 
ncKt  verse  bat  one*  ;  Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  mabthat  goeth  upward^ 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  beast  that  goeth  down  to  the  earth  ?  In  which  placei 
it  is  plain,  that  Solomon  applies  the  .word  nn,  and  our  translators  of  him 
the  word  spirit  to  a  substance,  out  of  which  materiality  was  not  wholly 
cxcludedj  unless  the  spirit  of  a  beast  that  goeth  downwards  to  the  earth 
be  immaterial.  Nor  did  the  way  of  speaking  in  our  Saviour's  time  vary 
from  this :  St.  Luke  tells  usf ,  that  when  our  Savioux,  after  hit'resurrectioor 
Stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  they  were  affrighted,  and  supposed  that  they 
had  seen  Trnvyia,  the  Greek  word  which  always  answers  spirit  in  English; 
and  so  the  translators  of  the  Bible  render  it  here,  they  supposed  that  they 
had  seen  a  spirit.  But  our  Saviour  says  to  them,  behold  my  hands  and 
my  feety  that  it  is  I  myself;  handle  me  and  see ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh 
iind  bones,  as  you  see  me  have.  Which  words  of  onr  Savionr  put  the 
same  distinction  betwecrr  body  and  spirit,  that  Cicero  di4  in  the  plact 
above*cited,  viz.  That  the  one  was  a  gross  compages  that  cou1d.be  felt 
and  handled ;  and  the  other  such  as  Virgil  describes  the  ghoft  or  sottl  tf 
Atichises. 

Ter  conatus  ibi  coUo  dare  brachia  circum, 
Tcr  frastra  comprensa  manus  efftigit  imago. 
Par  levibus  vencis  volucriqne  simillima  sumnot* 
I  would  not  be  thought  hereby  to  say,  that  spirit  never  does  signi^i 
purely  immaterial  substance.  In  that  sense  the  scripture,  I  take  it,  speakii 
when  it  says  God  is  a  spirit ;  and  in  that  sense  1  have  used  it ;  and  in  that 
sense  I  have  proved  from  my  principles  that  there  is  a  spiritual  substance; 
and  am  certain  that  there  is  a  spiritual  imtnateriad  substance :  which  is,  I 
humbly  conceive,  a  direct  answer  to  your  lordship's  question  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  this  argument,  viz.  How  we  come  to  be  certain  that  there  are 
spiritual  substances,  supposing  this  principle  to  be  true,  that  the  simple 
ijleas  by  sensation  and  reflection  are  the  sole  matttrr  and  foundation  oi  sU 
our  reasoning  ?  But  this  hinders  not,  but  that  if  God,  that  infinite,  om- 
nipotent, and  perfectly  immaterial  Spirit,  should  please  to  give  to  a 
system  of  very  subtile  matter,  sense  and  motion,  it  might  with  propriety  of 
speech  be  called  spirit,  though  materiality  were  not  excluded  qutoi  iti 
complex  idea.  Your  lordship  proceeds,  Itissaid  indeed  elsewhere||,  iharit 
is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  senseless  matter,  that  it  should  put  into  itself 
eense,  perception,  and  knowledge,  i^ut  this  doth  notireach  the  present 
case:  which  is  not  what  macer  can  do  of  itself,  bui  what  matter  prepaied 
by  an  omnipotent  hand  can  do.  And  v.  h.it  certaiiity  can  we  have  that  be 
jbath  not  done  it :  Wc  can  have  none  from  the  ideas,  for  those  are  given  op  . 
in  this  case,'  and  consequently  we  can  have  no  cert.iinty,  upon  the^e 
principles,  whether  we  ha%*eany  .spiritual  substance  wiihin  us  or  not. 

Your  lord^ihip  in  this  paragraph  proves,  that,  from  what  I  say,  we  en 
have  no  certainty  whether  we  have  any  spiritual  substance  in  us  or  aot 
If  by  spiritual  substance  your  lordsJiip  means  an  immaterial  substiDce  ia 
Mi,  as  you  speak,  1  grant  what  your  lordship  says  is  true,  thatitcsDDOK 
upon  these  principles  be  dtnionbt rated.  But  I  must  crave  leave  toUf 
ttt  the  same  time,  that  upon  these  principles  it  can  be  proved,  to  ^ 
highest  ^grtc  of  probability.  If  by  spiritual  substance  your  lordship 
Atans  a  chiakiog  substance,  i  must  dissent  from  your  lordship,  and  Hf* 
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tliat  we  can  h^vt  a  certainty,  upon  my  priilciples,  that  there  Is  a  spiritual 
substance  in  tis.  In  short,  my  lord»  upen  my  principles,  L  e.  from  the 
idea  of  thinking,  we  can  Have  a  ceptainty  that  there  is  a  thinking  substance 
in  us ;  from  hence  we  have  a  certainty  that  there  is  an  eternal  thinking 
aubstance.  This  thinking  substance,  which  has  been  from  eternity,  1 
have  proved  to  be  immaterial.  This  eternal,  immaterial,  thinking 
aubstance,  has  put  into  us  a  thinking  subsunce,  which,  whether  it  be  a 
joaterial  Or  immaterial  substance,  catmot  be  infallibly  demonstrated  from 
our  ideas  i  though  from  them  it  may  be  proved^  that  it  is  to  the  highett  ^ 
degree  probable  that  it  is  immaterial. 

Again,  the  bishop  of  Worcester  undertakes  to  prove  from  Mr.  Locke** 
principles^  that  we  may  be  certain^  '*  That  the  first  eternal  thinking  Be- 
**  log,  or  omnipotent  Spirit  cannot,  if  he  would,  give  to  certain 
"  svstems  of  created  sensible  matter,  put  together  as  he  sees  fit,  tonVe 
'*  degrees  of  sense,  perception,  and  thought." 

To  which  Mr.  Locke  has  made  the  following  answer  in  his  third  letter*' 

Your  first  argument  I  take  to  be  this;  that  according  to  me,  the  know- 
ledge* we  have  being  by  our  ideas,  and  our  idea  of  matter  in  general  being  a 
solid  substance,  and  our  idea  of  body  a  solid  extended  figured  substance ;  if 
I  admit  matter  to  be  capable  of  thinking,  I  confound  the  idea  of  matter 
with  the  idea  of  a  spirit ,  to  which  I  answer.  No,  no  more  than  I  confound 
the  idea  of  inatter  with  the  idea  of  an  horse,  when  I  say  that  matter  in 
general  is  a  solid  extended  substance ;  and  that  an  horse  is  a  material  ani- 
mal, or  an  extended  solid  substance  with  sense  and  spontaneous  motion. 

The  idea  of  matter  is  an  extended  solid  substance  ;  wherever  there  b 
such  a  substance,  there  is  matter,  and  the  essence  of  matter,  whatever  other 
qualities,  not  contained  in  that  essence,  it  shall  please  God  to  superadd 
to  it.  For  example,  God  creates  an  extended  solid  substance,  without  the 
superadding  any  thing  else  to  ic^  and  so  we  may  consider  it  at  rest:  to 
some  parts  of  it  he  superadds  motion,  but  it  has  still  the  essence  ofmatter ; 
other  parts  of  the  frames  into  plants,  with  all  the  excellencies  of  vegeta- 
tion, life,  and  beauty,  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  rose  or  peach  tree,  kc» 
above  the  essence  ofmatter,  in  general,  but  it  is  still  but  matter :  to  other 
parts  he  adds  sense  and  spontaneous  motion,  and  those  other  properties 

*  that  are  to  be  found  in  an  elephant.     Hitherto  it  is  not  doubted  but  the 
power  of  God  may  go,  and  tnat  the  properties  of  a  rose,  a  peach  or  an 

*  elephant,  superadded  to  matter,  change  not  the  properties  of  matter ;  but 
matter  is  in  these  things  matter  still.  But  if  one  venture  to  go  one  step 
fiuther  and  say,  God  may  give  to  matter  thought,  reason,  and  volition* 
as  well  as  sense  and  spontaneous  motion,  there  are  men  ready  presently  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  omnipotent  Creator,  and  tell  us  he  cannot  do  it; 
because  it  destroys  the  essence,  or  changes  the  essential^  properties  of 
flutter.  To  make  good  which  assertion,  they  have  no  mo*re  to  say,  bat 
that  tkonght  and  reason  are  not  included  in  the  essence  of  matter,  t 
grant  it;  Xut  whatever  excellency,  not  contained  in  its  essence,  be  ssr 
peradded  to  matter,  it  does  not  destroy  the  essence  ofmatter,  if  it  leaves 
u  an  extended  solid  substance :  wherever  that  is,  there  is  ^  essence  of 
matter:  and  if  every  thing  of  mater  perfection,  superadded  to  such  a 
tobstance,  destroys  the  essence  ofmatter,  what  will  become  of  the  essence 
of  ipatter  in  a  plant  or  an  animal,  whose  properties  far  exceed  those  oif 
«  mere  extended  solid  substance  ? 

But  it  is  farther  urged,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  matter  can  thinkr 
1  grant  it:  bat  to  argue  from  tli^siice,  that  God  therefors  cannot  give  to 
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natter  a  faculty  of  thinking,  is  to  say  God's  omnipotency  is  limited  to  a 
narrow  cbtnpass,  because  man's  understanding  is  so  ;  and  brings  down 
God's  infinite  power  to  the  size  of  our  capacitie,s.  If  God  can  give  no 
•  power  to  any  parts  of  matter,  but  what  men  can  account  for  from  the 
essence  of  matter  in  general;  if  all  such  qualities  and  properties  must 
destroy  the  essence,  orchange  the  essential  properties  of  mjitter,  which  are 
to  our  conceptions  above  it,  and  we  cannot  conceive  to  be  the  natnnrl 
consequence  of  that  essence  ;  it  is  plain,  that  the  essence  of  matter  it 
destroyed,  and  its  essential  properties  changcdjn  most  of  the  sensible  parts 
of  this  our  system.  For  it  is  visible,  that  all  the  planets  have  revolutions 
about  certain  remote  centres,  which  I  would  have  any  one  explain,  or 
make  conceivable  by  the  bare  essence,  or  natural  powers  depending' on 
'the  essence  of  matter  in  general,  without  something  added  to  that  essence^ 
which  we  cannot  conceive;  for  the  movinjr  of  matter  in  a  crooked  line, 
or  the  attraction  of  matter  by  matter,  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  the  case; 
either  of  which  it  is  above  our  reach  to  derive  from  the  essence  of  matter 
or  body  in  general ;  though  one  of  ihcdC  two  must  unavoidably  hf 
allowed  to  be  superadded  in  this  instance  to  the  cssenceof  matter  in  general. 
The  omnipotent  Creator  advised  not  with  us  in  the  makingof  the  world> 
and  his  ways  are  not  the  less  excellent,  because  they  are  past  finding  out. 

In  the  next  place,  the  vegetable  parr  of  the  creation  is  not  doubted  tx> 
be  wholly  material ;  and  yet  he  that  will  look  into  it,  will  observc-ex- 
cellencies  and  operations  in  this  part  of  matter,  which  he  will  not  find 
-contained  in  the  essence  of  matter  in  general,  nor  be  able  to  conceive 
how  they  can  be  produced  by  it.  And  will  he  therefore  say,  that  the 
essence  of  matter  is  destroyed  in  them,  because  they  have  properties 
and  operations  not  contained  in  the  cssentiul  properties  of  matter  a& 
matter,  nor  explicable  by  the  essence  of  matter  in  general  ? 

Let  us  advance  one  step  farther,  and  vve  shall  in  the  animal  world  meet 
with  yet  greater  perfections  and  properties,  no  ways  explicable  by  the 
essence  of  matter  in  general.  If  tiie  omnipotent  Creator  had  not  super- 
added to  the  earth,  which  produced  the  irrational  animals,  qualities  far 
surpassing  those  of  the  dull  dead  earth,  out  of  which  they  were  made» 
life,  sense,  and  spontaneous  motion,  nobler  qualities  than  were  before 
'  in  it,  it  had  still  remained  rude  senseless  matter ;  and  if  to  the  individuaU 
of  each  species  i^e  had  not  superadded  a  power  of  propagation,  the  spe- 
cies had  perished  with  those  individuals :  bjt  bv  these  essences  or  pro- 
perties of  each  species,  superadded  to  the  matter  which  they  were  made 
of,  the  essence  or  properties  of  matter  in  general  were  not  destroyed  or 
•  changed,  any  more  than  anything  that  was  in  t!:e  individu.jls  before  was 
destroyed  or  changed  by  the  power  of  generation,  superadded  to  them 
by  the  first  benediction  of  the  Almif^hty.        ' 

In  all  such  cases,  the  superinducement  of  greater  perfections  and  nobler 
qualities  destroys  nothing  of  the  essence  or  perfections  that  were  there 
before ;  unless  there  can  beshowed  a  manifest repugn.iucy  between  them: 
but  all  the  proof  offered  for  that,  is  only,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how 
matter,  without  sach  superadded  perfections,  can  produce  such  effects; 

•  which  is,  in  truth,  no  more  than  to  say,  matter  in  general,  or  every  pare 
•of  matter,  as  matter,  has  them  not ;  but  is  no  reason  to  prove,  that  God, 

•  if  he  pleases,  cannot  superadd  them  to  some  parts  of  matter,  unless  it  can 
be  proved  to  be  a  contradiction,  that  God  should  give  to  some  parts  of 
matter  qualitictj  and  perfections,  which  matter  in  general  has  not ;  though 
ir#  cannot  conceive  how  matter  is  invested  with  them,  or  how  u  operates 

by 
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by  virtue  of  those  new  endowments ;  nor  is  It  to  be  wondered  that  we 
cannot^  whilst  we  limit  all  its  operations  to  those  qualities  it  had  before^ 
and  would  explain  them  by  the  known  properties  of  matter  in  general^ 
without  any  such  induced  perfections.  For^  if  this  be  a  right  rule  of  rea- 
soning, to  deny  a  thing  to  be,  because  we  cannot  conceive  the  manner 
how  it  comes  to  be  ;  I  shall  desire  them  who  use  it  to  stick  to  this  rule» 
^ahd  see  what  work  it  will  make  both  in  divinity  as  well  as  philo^phy : 
and  whether  they  can  advance  any  thing  more  in  favour  of  scepticism. 

For  to  keep  within  the  present  subject  of  the  power  of  tlunlcing  and 
self-motion,  bestowed  by  omnipotent  power  in  some  parts  of  matter  :  the 
objection  to  this  is,  I  cannot  conceive  how  matter  should  think.  What 
is  the  consequence  ?  Ergo,  God  cannot  give  it  a  power  to  think.  Let 
this  stand  for  a  good  reason,  and  then  proceed  in  other  cases  by  the  same. 
You  cannot  conceive  how  matter  can  attract  matter  at  any  distance,  much 
less  at  the  distance  of  i,coo,oco  miles ;  ergo,  God  cannot  give  it  such  a 
power :  you  c;innot  conceive  how  matter  should  feel,  or  move  itself,  or 
affect  an  iiDmaterial  being,  or  be  moved  by  it;  ergo,  God  cannot  give  it 

•  ich  powers :  which  is  in  eiFect  to  deny  gravity,  and  the  revolution  of  the 
planets  about  the  sun;  to  make  brutes  mere  machines,  without  sense  or 
spontaneous  motion ;  and  to  allow  man  neither  sense  nor  voluntary  motion.    ' 

Leit  us  apply  this  rule  one  degree  farther.  You  cannot  conceive  how 
an  extended  solid  substance  should  think,  therefore  God  cannot  nukeit 
think  :  can  you  conceive  how  your  own  soul,  or  any  substance,  thinks  f 
You  find  indeed  that  you  do  think,  and  so  do  I ;  but  I  want  to  be  told 
how  the  action  of  thinking  is  performed :  .this,  I  confess,  is  beyond  my 
conception  ;  and  I  would  be  glad  any  one,  who  conceives  it,  would  ex- 
plain It  to  me.  God,  I  find,  has  given  me  this  faculty  ;  and  since  I  can- 
not but  be  convinced  of  his  power  in  this  instance,  which  though  I  every 
moment  experiment  in  myself,  yet  I  cannot  conceive  the  manner  of;  what 
would  it  be  less  than  an  insolent  absurdity,  to  deny  his  power  in  other  like 
cases,  only  for  this  reason,  because  I  cannot  conceive  the  manner  how  2 

To  explain  this  matter  a  little  farther:  God  has  created  a  substance; 
let  it  be,  for  example,  a  solid  extended  substance.  Is  God  bound  to  give  1 
it,  besides  being,  a  power  of  action?  that,  I  think,  nobody  will  say :  he 
^erefore  may  leave  it  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  and  it  will  be  nevertheless 
a  substxuice;  for  action  is  not  necessary  to  the  being  of  any  substance  that 
God  does  create.  God  h;is  likewise  created  and  made  to  exist,  de  novo, 
an  immaterial  substance,  which  will  not  lose  its  beine  of  a  substance, 
though  God  should  hesiow  on  it  nothing  more  but  this  bare  being,  with* 
out  giving  it  any  activity  at  all.  Here  are  now  two  distinct  substances, 
the  one  Aiateria],chc  otiier  immaterial,  both  in  a  state  of  perfect  inactivity. 
Now  T  ask,  what  power  God  can  give  to  one  of  these  substances  (suppos- 
ing them  to  retain  the^ame  distinct  natures  that  they  had  as  substances  in 
their  state  of  inactivity)  which  he  cannot  give  to  the  other  ?  In  that  state, 
it  is  plain,  neither  of  tiiem  thinks ;  for  thinking  b(;ing  an  action,  it  cannot 

•  be  denied,  that  God  can  put  an  end  to  any  action  of  any  created  substance, 
without  annihilating  of  the  substance  whereof  it  is  an  action;  and  if  it  be 
so,  he  can  also  create  or  give  existence  to  such  a  substance,  without  giving 
that  substance  any  action  at  all.  By  the  same  reason  it  is  plain,  that  nei- 
ther of  them  can  move  itself:  now  I  would  ask,  why  Omiupotency  can- 
not give  to  either  of  these  substances*  which  are  equally  in  a  stale  of  ^\- 

^fect  inactivity,  the  same  power  that  it  can  givp  tj^  Oie  olY^tx  \  \jRX\\.>Qfc» 
,for  cxsimpiej  Uuu  of  i>poataiicous  or  seIf-mQtion>  ¥lt.K^x\s^^^^w  ^Ccax"Sx 
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is  wpp««^  t^  can  giTt  to  ^n  \1n90li4  substance^  but  denied  tfatt  be 
can  rive  to  solid  sabsta^ee. 

Itit  be  asked>  'Arhy  they  limit  die  omnipotency  of  God,  in  referenep 
p  the  one  j^ther  tban  the  other  of  these  substances  ?  all  that  can  be  ?^ 
to  it  is,  thai  they  cannot  conceive^  \ip^  the  soH4  substance  should  «?qr 
be  able  to  move  itself.  And  as  little,  say  I,  are  they  able  to  Conceive, 
bow  a  created  unsolid  substance  should  move  itself.  But  there  may  be 
something  in  an  immaterial  substance,  that  you  do  not  know!  I  grant  it ; 
and  IB  a  material  one  too  :  for  example,  gravitation  of  matter  towards 
matter,  and  in  the  several  proportions  observable,  inevitably  shows,  that 
there  is  something  in  matter  that  we  do  not  understand,  unless  we  cai^ 
conceive  self  motwn  in  matter ;  or  an  inexplicable  and  inconceivd>le 
attraction  in  matter,  at  immense,  almost  incomprehensible  distances :  it 
must  therefore  be  confessed,  that  there  is  something  in  solid,  as  well  a^ 
unsolid  sttbsunees,  that  we  do  not  understand.  But  this  we  know,  that 
they  may  each  of  them  have  thpir  distinct  beings,  without  any  activity 
suoeradded  to  them,  unless  yon  will  deny,  that  God  pan  take  from  any 
being  its  power  of  acting,  which  itisprooable  will  be  thought  too  pre- 
lumptuous  for  any  one  to  do ;  and  I  say  it  is  as  hard  to  conceive  self- 
■  ipiotioh  in  a  created  immaterial,  as  in  a  material  being,  consider  it  how 
you  will :  and  therefore  this  is  no  reason  to  deny  Oronipotency  to  be 
able  to  giye  a  power  of  self-motion  to  a  materi4  substance,  if  he  please8| 
^  Weil  as  to  an  immaterial :  since  neither  of  them  can  h^ve  it  l^oni 
themselves,  nor  can  we  conceive  how  it  c^n  be  in  eithef  of  them. 

The  same  is  visible  in  the  other  operation  of  th|nkinfir;  bot;h  these  sub- 
stances may  be  made,  and  exist  without  thought ;  neither  pf  them  has,  0( 
can  have  the  power  pf  thinking  from  itself;  God  may  giye  it  to  either  of 
them,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  hi$  Omnipotency;  and  in  which 
ever  of  them  it  is,  it  is  equally  beyond  our  capacity  to  conceive,  bo\f 
fsither  of  these  substances  thinks.  But  f^  that  reason,  to  deny  that  God> 
who  had  power  enough  to  give  them  both  a  being  out  of  notbipg»  can 
by  the  same  Omnipotency,  give  them  what  other  powers  and  perfection^ 
he  pleases,  has  no  better  foundation  than  to  deny  his  power  of  creation, 
because  we  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  pfsrformed :  and  there,  at  last,  tbif 
way  of  reasoning  must  tem^inate. 

That  Omnipotency  cannot  make  a  substance  to  be  solid  and  not  soli4 
&t  the  same  time,  J  think  with  due  reverence  we  may  say;  but  that  a 
solid  substance  may  not  have  qualities,  perfections,  and  powers,  which 
bave  no  natural  or  visibly  necessary  coniicxion  with  solidity  and  exten- 
sion, is  too  much  for  us  (who  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing) 
to  be  postive  in.  If  God  cannot  join  things  together  by  connexions  in^ 
conceivable  to  us,  we  must  deny  even  the  consibtcncy  and  being  of 
matter  itself;  since  every  particle  of  it  having  some  bulk,  has  it  parts 
connected  by  ways  inconceivable  to  us.  So  that  all  the  difficulties  that 
arc  raised  against  the  thipking  of  matter,  from  our  ignorance,  or  narrov 
conceptions,  sund  not  at  all  in  the  way  of  the  power  of  God,  if  he  pleases 
to  ordain  It  so  ;  nor  prove  any  thing  against  his  having  actually  endued 
some  parcels  of  matter,  so  disposed  as  he  thinks  fit,  with  a  faculty  of  think- 
ing, tili  it  can  be  shown,  that  it  contains  a  contradiction  to  suppose  iu 

Though  to  me  sensation  be  comprehended  under  thinking  in  gencraU 

yetf  in  iSe  foregoing  discourse,  I  have  spoke  of  sense  in  brutes  as  distinct: 

fi^m  ihinkinz  ;  because  yoor  lordship,  as  I  xtmembcr,  speaks  of  sense  ^ 

prurcs,    BiH  nerc  I  uke  liberty  to  obaciVe,  ttait if  ^o\aV«ii^^  ^^fwii 
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Vnifes  to  baTesentatioB^  it  will  feUovTy  either  that  God  can  and  doth  gire 
to  some  poicels  of  matter  a  poi^'er  of  perception  and  thinking ;  or  that  all 
aDimals  hare  iamnterialj  and  consequently,  accordtr.g  to  your  lordships 
imoortal  soolsy  as  well  as  men ;  auid  to  say  that  fleas  and  mites,  &c.  have 
iaamortal  souls  as  well  as  men^  will  possibly  be  looked  on  as  going  a  great 
rajr  to  seire  an  hypothesis. 

1  aarc  been  pretty  large  in  making  this  matter  ^ain,  that  they  who  are 

•0  fofward  to  bestow  hard  censures  or  names  on  tht:  opinions  of  those  who 

eiSa  from  them,  mav  consider  whether  sometimes  thev  are  not  more  due 

to  their  own ;  and  that  they  may  be  persuaded  a  lirrlc  totemp6r  that  heafy 

vhich,  scfposing  the  truth  in  their  currcrt  opxriors,  gives  them  (as  they 

t!usk;  a  right  to  by  what  imputations  they  pkasc  on  those  who  would 

niriy  examine  the  grounds  they  stand  upon.    Ic  or  talking  with  a  snpposi. 

lion  and  insinuations,  that  truth  and  knowledge,  nay,  and  religion  too^ 

ttaad  and  (all  with  their  systems,  is  at  best  but  an  imperious  way  of  beg* 

gisg  the  question,  and  assuming  to  themM-lvos,  under  the  pretence  of  zeal 

isK  the  cause  of  God,  a  title  to  irfallibiliry.     It  u  very  becoming  that 

laes's  zeal  far  truth  should  go  as  far  as  their  proofs,  b-jt  nor  go  for  proofs 

tbemsdres.     He  that  attacks  received  opir.ions  with  any  thing  but  fair 

xrzmccjts,  mav.  1  own,  be  iustlv  suspected  not  to  mean  u-ell,  nor  to  be 

led  by  the  love  of  truth ;  but  the  same  may  be  «aid  of  him  too,  who  so 

desinids  them.     An  error  is  not  the  better  for  being  common,  nor  truth 

the  worse  for  having  lain  neglected  :  and  if  it  were  put  to  the  vote  anj 

vbereia  the  world,  I  doubt,  as  things  are  managed,  whether  truth  would 

hm  the  majority,  at  least  whilst  the  authority  of  men,  and  not  the  exa. 

■icatioD  of  things^  must  be  its  measure.    The  impjtation  of  scepticism, 

and  those  broad  insinuations  to  render  what  I  have  writ  suspected,  so  fre. 

Mat,  as  if  that  were  the  great  business  of  all  thi«  pains  you  have  been  at 

aboot  me,  has  made  me  say  thus  much,  my  lord,  rather  as  my  sense  of 

tkc  way  to  establish  truth  Ln  its  full  force  and  beauty,  than  that  I  think 

the  world  will  need  to  have  any  thing  siid  to  it,  to  make  it  distinguish 

per* ecu  your  lordship's  and  my  design,  in  'vriting,  ^^"hich  therefore  I  sc- 

ic^i?&ly  lea  I  e  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  and  return  to  the  argument  in 

What  I  have  above  said,  I  take  to  be  a  fill  answer  to  sll  that  vour  lord, 
•hip  wcif  Id  infer  from  my  ide-a  of  nvarter,  of  liberty,  of  identity,  and  from 
Jiu  power  of  abstracting.    Ycu  a^k,  *  Hoa-  can  my  idea  of  liberty  agree 
♦its  the  idea  that  bodiok  can  operate  only  by  motion  and  impulse  ?  Ans, 
^  the  occciipotency  of  God,  v/ho  can  make  *iU  rhirgs  agree,  that  involve 
SQC  a  cor.tradiction.     It  is  tru;:,  I  say,  "  +  That  bod:cs  operate  by  im- 
pic,  and  QQthing  else."    And  so  1  thought  when  I  -.vri:  i:,  ar.d  can  yet 
ccDacive  no  other  way  of  their  operation.     Bur  1  am  sir.c-j  convinced  by 
Ce  jodscious  Mr.  Ne*A-tc:i's  incomparable  book,   that  it  i>  too  bold  a 
p^tsumprioii  to  limit  God's  power  in  thi>  point  by  my  :i-rrow  concep. 
iioci.    The  gravitation  of  matter  towards  m^uer,  by  way  ^  uiicor.;.eivablc 
to  nie,  is  not  only  a  demons tmrion  that  God  ca:i,  if  he  pleases,  put  into 
bodies  power<,  and  ways  of  operation,   above  w!:at  c^n  be  derived  from 
our  idea  of  body,  or  can  be  explained  by  what  we  know  of  matter,  but 
alto  an  unquestionable,  and  every  where  visible  instance,  that  heha»  done 
so.     And  therefore  in  the  next  edition  of  my  book,  I  will  take  can  VA 
^sve  ihat  pssage  rectified* 
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As'  to  5df-conscioiisiics!(,  your  lordship  asks)  *  What  is  there  like-self; 
consciousness  in  matter  ?  Nothing  at  all  in  matter  as  matter.  But  that 
Qod  cannot  bestow  on  some  parcels  of  matter  a  power  of  thinkii)g,-  and 
with  it  self-consciousifiess^  will  never  be  proved  by  asking,  -f  How  is  ic^s. 
fible  to  apprehend  that  ipcrc  body  should  perceive  that  it  doth  perceive  ? 
The  weakness  of  our  apprehension  1  grant  in  the  case:  I  confii^ss  as  much 
as  you  please,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  a  solid,  no,  nor  how  an  un. 
solid  created  substance  thinks ;  but  this  weakness  of  our  apprehensions 
reaches  not  the  power  of  G»d,  who^e  weakness  i>  stronger  than  any  thing 
in  men. 

Your  argument  from  abstraction  we  have  in  this  question,  J  If  it  may 
J)e  in  the  power  of  matier  to  think,  how  comes  it  to  be  so  impossible  for 
such  organized  bodies  as  the  brutes  have,  to  enlarge  their  ideas  by  ab« 
^traction  ?  Ans.  This  seems  to  suppose,  that  I  place  thinking  within  the 
nataral  power  of  matter.  If  that  be  your  meaning,  my  lord,  I  never  say, 
por  suppose,  that  all  matter  lus  naturally  in  it  a  faculty  of  thinking,  but 
the  direct  contrary.  But  if  you  mean  that  certain  parcels  of  matter, 
pxdtxtid^  by  the  Divine  power,  as  seems  fit  to  him,  may  be  made  capable  of 
receiving  from  his  omnipotency  the  faculty  of  thinking ;  that,  indeed,  1 
say  ;  and  that  being  granted,  the  answer  to  your  question  is  easy  ;;,  sincej 
if  Omnipotency  can  give  thought  to  any  solid  substance;  it  is  not  hard  to 
conceive,  that  God  may  give  that  faculty  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree,  at 
it  pleases  him,  who  knows  what  disposition  of  the  subject  is  suited  to  sudi 
a  particular  way  or  degree  of  thinking. 

.  Another  argument  to  prove^  that  God  cannot  endue  any  parcel  of  mat* 
%tt  with  the  faculty  of  thinking,  is  taken  from  those  words  of  minei 
!||  where  I  show,  by  what  connexion  of  ideas  we  may  come  to  kn»w,  that 
God  is  an  immaterial  substance.  They  are  these,  "  The  idea  of  an  eternal 
^*  actual  knowing  being,  with  the  idea  of  immateriality,  by  the  inter.* 
•^  vcntion  of  the  idea  of  matter,  and  of  its  actual  division,  divisibility, 
.*^  and  want  of  perception,*'  S^c,  From  whence  your  lordship  thus  argues, 
**  Here  the  want  of  perception  is  owned  to  be  so  essential  to  noatter,  that 
God  is  therefore  concluded  to  be  immaterial.  Answ.  Perception  and 
knowledge  in  that  one  eternal  Keing,  where  it  has  its  source,  it  is  visibly 
must  be  essentially  inseparable  from  it;  therefore  the  actual  want  of  per- 
ception in  so  great  a  part  of  the  particular  parcels  of  matter>  is  a  demon* 
fctration,  that  the  first  being,  from  whom  perception  and  knowledge-are  in- 
separable, is  not  matter ;  how  far  this  makes  the  want  of  perception  an 
essential  property  of  matter,  I  will  not  dispute;  it  suiHcesthat  it  shows, 
that  perception  is  not  an  essential  property  of  matter ;  and  therefore  matter 
cannot  be  that  eternal  original  being  to  which  perception  and  knowledge 
areessejui;il.  Matter,  I  say,  naturally  is  without  perception  :  ergo,  says 
.your  lor^lship,  want  of  perception  is  an  essential  property  of  matter,  and 
.God  does  not  change  the  essential  pioperiies  of  things,  their  natore  re, 
maining.  From  u  hoiice  you  infer,  that  God  cannot  bestow  on  any  parcel 
of  matter  (the  nature  of  marter  remaining)  a  faculty  of  thinking.  If  the 
rules  of  logic,  since  my  days,  be  not  changed,  I  may  safely  deny  this  con- 
sequence. For  an  argument  tk:it  runs  thus^  God  does  i^ot ;  ergo,  he  cap* 
not,  I  was  tanght  when  I  first  came  to  the  university,  would  not  hold* 
for  I  never  said  God  did ;  bijt,  fi  "  That  1  see  no  contradi^tipn  in  it, 
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"  that  he  should^  if  he  pleased,  give  to  some  systems  of  senseless  matter  a 
"  faculty  of  thinking;"  and  1  know  nobody  before  Des  Cartes,  that 
ever  pretended  to  show  that  there  was  any  contradiction  in  it.  So  that 
ac  w^rst,  my  not  being  able  to  see  in  matter  any  such  incapacity  as  makes 
it  impossible  for  Omnipotency  to  bestow  on  it  a  faculty  of  thinking, 
makes  me  opposite  only  to  the  Cartesians.  For,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  or 
kard,  the  fathers  of  the- christian  church  never  pretended  to  demonstrate 
that  matter  was  incapable  tq  receive  a  power  of  sensation,  perception  and 
thinking,  from  the  hand  of  the  omnipotent  Creator.  Let  us  therefore,  if 
you  please,  su(^se  the  form  of  your  argumentation  right,  and  that  your 
lordihip  means,  God  cannot :  and  then,  if  your  argument  be  good,  it 
proves,  that  God  couH  not  give  to  Balaam's  ass  a  power  to  speak  to  liis 
master  as  he  did  ;  for  the  want  of  rational  discourse  being  natural  to  that 
ipecies,  it  is  but  for  your  lordship  to  call  it  an  essential  property,  ai\ii 
then  God  cannot  change  the  essential  pro]>crties  ofthing!^,  their  natuie 
remaining :  whereby  it  is  proved,  that  God  cannot,  vviihall  his  omnipo. 
tcncy,  give  to  an  ass  a  power  to  s|^ak  as  Balaam's  did. 
'  You  say,  *  my  lord,  You  do  not  set  bounds  to  God's  omnipotency : 
for  he  may,  if  he  please,  change  a  body  into  an  immaterial  substance, 
i.  e.  take  awaj^  from  a  substance  the  solidity  which  it  had  before,  and 
which  made  it  matter,  and  then  give  it  a  faculty  of  thinking,  which  it 
had  not  before,  and  which  makes  it  a  spirit,  the  same  substance  reiQainiiig« 
For  if  the'substance  remains  not,  body  is  not  changed  into  an  immaterial 
nbstance^  but  the  solid  substance,  and  all  belonging  to  it,  is  annihilated, 
and  an  immaterial  substance  created,  which  is  not  a  change  of  .oiie  thin^ 
into  another,  but  the  destroying  of  one,  and  making  another  de  novou 
lathis  change  therefore  of  a  body  or  material  substance  into  an  immate. 
rial,  let  us  observe  these  distinct  considerations. 

First,  you  say,  God  may,  if  he  pleases,  take  away  from  a  solid  sub- 
stance solidity,  which  is  that  which  makes  it  a  material  substance  or  body ; 
and  may  make  it  an  immaterial  substance,  i.  e.  a  substance  without  soli- 
dity. But  this  privation  of  one  quality  gives  it  not  another ;  the  bant 
taking  away  a  lower  or  less  noble  quality  docs  not  give  it  an  higher  or 
nobler  ;  that  must  be  the  gift  of  God.  For  the  bnrc  privation  of  one,  and 
a  meaner  quality,  cannot  be  the  position  of  an  higher  and  better  ;  unless 
anyone  will  say,- that  cogitation,  or  the  power  of  thinking,  results  from 
thenature  of  substance  itself:  which  if  it  do,  then  wherever  there  issub- 
itancc,  there  must  be  cogitation,  or  a  power  of  thinking.  Here  then, 
opon  your  lordship's  own  principles,  is  an  immaterial  substance  without 
the  faculty  of  thinking. 

In  the  next  place,  you  will  not  deny,  but  God  may  give  to  this  sub- 
stance, thus  deprived  of  solidity,  a  faculty  of  thinking  ;  for  you  suppose 
it  made  capable  of  that,  by  being  made  immaterial ;  whereby  you  allow, 
that  the  same  numerical  substarce  may  be  sometimes  wholly  incogitative, 
or  without  a  power  of  thinking,  and  at  other  times  perfectly  cogitative, 
or  endued  with  a  power  of  thinking. 

further,  you  will  not  deny,  hut  God  can  give  it  solidity  and  make  it 
material  again.     For,  I  conclude,   it  will  not  be  denied,  that  God  can 
make  it  again  what  it  was  before.     Nov/  I  crave  leave  to  ask  your  lord- 
ship, why  God,  having  given  to  this  substance  the  faculty  of  thii\kvt\^ 
gftci  solidity  was  taken  {xom  it,  cannot  restore  toil  solidity  aLj^\r\,  v^VOa.. 
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matt  taking  awajr  the  fecultf  of  thinking  ?  When  yoa  have  KsblTed  tU^ 
viy  lofdy  you  will  have  proved  it  impossible  for  God's  omnipottao^  to 
give  a  solid  substance  a  Acuity  of  thinking ;  but  till  ibem,  not  Jiaving 
pjoved  it  impossible^  and  yet  denying  that  God  can  doit,  it  to  deny  thai 
'  he  can  do  what  is  in  itself  possible  ;  which,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  ia  viii. 
fely  to  set  bounds  to  God's  omnipotency,  though  you  aay  heie  *  yoa  d». 
not  set  bounds  to  God's  onuiipotency. 

in  should  imitate  your  lordship's  way  of  wr'ting>  I  shoaU  netonuttv 
bring  in  Epicurus  herc^  and  take  notice  that  this  was  his  way,  Deom  ver. 
bis  ponere,  re  tollere :  and  then  add>  that  I  am  certain  yon  do  not  think 
he  promoted  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality.  For  it  is  with  sock 
catKiid  and  kind  insinuaaons  as  these,  that  you  bnng  in  both  +  HobBes 
and  %  Spinosa  into  your  discourse  here  about  Qod's  being  able,  if  ho 
please,  to  give  to  some  parcels  of  matter,  ordered  as  he  thinks  fit,  a 
faculty  of  thinking :  neither  of  those  authors  having,  as  appears  by  any 
i>assages  you  bring  out  of  them,  said  any  thing  to  this  question,  nor  bar- 
ing, as  it  seems,  any  other  business  here,  but  by  their  names  skilfully  t» 
give  that  character  to  my  book,  with  which  you  would  recomndeod  it  to 
the  world. 

I  pretend  not  to  inquire  what  measure  of  zeal,  nor  for  what,  guides 
your  lordship's  pen  in  such  a  way  of  writing,  as  yqur's  has  all  along  beop 
with  me  r  only  I  cannot  but  consider,  what  reputation  it  would  give  td 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  if  they  should  tlwSi  troth 
jpequired,  or  religion  allowed  them  to  imitate  such  patterns.    But  God  be 
thanked,  there  be  those  amongst  them,  who  do  not  admire  such  ways  rf   ; 
managing  the  cause  of  truth  or  religion ;  they  being  sensible  that  if  eveif' J 
ane,  who  believes  or  can  pretend  he  hath  truth  on  his  side,  is  theiefaf '^ 
authorized,  without  proof,  to  psinuatc  whatever  may  serve  to  prejudice 
men's  minds  against  the  other  side,  there  will  be  great  ravage  made  on 
charity  and  practice,  without  any  gain  to  truth  or  knowledge :  and  tbft 
the  liberties  frequently  taken  by  disputants  to  do  so,  may  have  been  the 
cause  that  the  world  in  all  ages  has  received  so  much  haAn,  and  bo  Iktk 
advantage  from  controversies  in  religion. 

'I'hese  are  the  arguments  which  your  lordship  has  brought  to  confote 
one  saying  in  my  book,  by  other  passages  in  it ;  which  therefore  being  sU 
but  argumenta  ad  Iiomincm,  if  they  did  prove  what  they  do  not,  ite  rf  , 
fio  other  use,  than  to  gain  a  victory  over  mc  :  a  thing  methinks,  so  much 
beneath  your  lordship,  that  it  does  not  deserve  one  of  your  pages.  Ths  ' 
question  is,  whether  God  can,  if  he  pleases,  bestow  on  any  parcel  of  mst- 
ter,  ordered  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  faculty  of  perception  and  thinking.  Yob 
say,  II  you  look  upon  a  mistake  herein  to  be  of  dangerous  consequence, 
as  to  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality.  If  this  be  so,  my  lord,  I  ' 
think  one  may  well  wonder,  why  your  lordship  has  brought  no  argumeotl 
to  establish  the  truth  itself  which  you  look  on  to  h%  of  such  dangerous 
conscqucnf^c  to  be  mistaken  in ;  but  havjc  s^x:nt  so  many  pages  only  iA  * 
pergonal  matter,  in  endeavouring  to  show,  that  I  had  inconsisteneics  io 
my  book  ;  which  if  any  such  thing  had  been  showed,  the  question  would 
be  still  as  far  from  being  decided,  and  the  danger  of  niistaking  aboatit 
as  little  prevented,  as  if  nothing  of  all  this  had  been  said.  If  therefo* 
your  lordship's  care  of  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality  haventfil^ 
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joa  think  it  necessary  to  clear  this  question,  the  world  has  reason  to  con. 
elude  there  is  little  to  be  said  against  that  proposition  which  is  tp  be  found 
in  my  book,  concerning  the  possibility,  that  some  parcels  of  matter  might 
be  to  ordered  by  Otpnipotcncc,  as  to  be  endued  M-ith  a  faculty  of  think- 
ing, if  Ckxl  so  pleased ;  since  your  lordship's  concern  for  the  pronjodng 
the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality,  has  not  enabled  you  to  prodnce 
one  argument  against  a  proposition  that  you  think  of  so  dangerous  cmsf, 
ouence  to  then. 

And  hcfe  1  crave  }eavc  to  observci  that  though  in  your  title  ragsyo^ 
pTOfflise  to  prove^  that  my  notion  of  ideas  is  inconsi«5tcnt  with  irscU^  [  whi  A 
if  it  were,  it  could  hardly  be  proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  any  thing 
die)  and  with  the  articles  of  the  christian  faith  ;  yet  your  attempts  aj) 
dang  have  been  to  prpre  me,  in  some  passages  of  my  book,  inconsistenc 
with  myself,  without  having  shown  any  proposition  in  my  book  incon. 
sistent  with  any  article  of  the  christian  faith. 

I  think  yoqr  lordship  has  indeed  made  use  of  on?  argument  of  yon- 
own  :  but  it  is  such  ap  ot^c,  that  I  confess  I  dp  not  see  how  it  is  apt  much 
to  proflMte  religion,  especially  the  christian  religion,  founded  on  ^e^•ela- 
'  fiv^h.  I  shall  set  down  your  lordship's  words,  that  they  may  be  consider. 
ed:  you  say,  •  that  you  are  of  opinion,  that  the  great  ends  of  religion 
nd  morality  are  best  secured  by  the  proofs  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
feom  its  nature  and  properties ;  and  which  you  think  prove  it  immateriaJ. 
Ydar  lordship  does  not  question  whether  God  can  give  immortality  tea 
ffliterial  substance ;  but  you  say  it  takes  off  very  much  from  the  ev*idence 
of  immortality,  if  it  depend  wholly  upon  God's  giving  that,  which  of  its 
aim  nature  it  is  not  capable  of,  &c.  So  likewise  you  say,  +  If  a  maa 
cannot  be  certain,  but  that  matter  may  think,  (as  I  affirm)  then  what  be« 
comes  of  the  soul's  immateriality  (and  consequently  immortality  J  from  iti 
operations  ?  But  for  all  this,  say  I,  his  assurance  of  faith  remains  on  its 
own  basis.  Now  you  appeal  to  any  man  of  sense,  whether  the  finding  the 
nncertainty  of  his  own  principles,  which  he  went  ujv)n,  in  point  of  reason, 
doth  not  weaken  the  credibility  of  these  fundamental  articles,  wheutbejr 
ire  considered  purely  as  matters  of  faith  ?  For  before,  there  was  a  natural 
credibility  in  them  on  account  of  reason ;  but  by  going  on  wrong  grounds 
of  certainty,  all  that  is  lost,  and  instead  of  being  certain,  he  is  more- 
doubtful  than- ever.  And  if  the  evidence  of  faith  fall  so  much  short  of. 
that  of  reason,  it  must  needs  have  less  effect  upon  men's  minds,  when  the 
fubserviency  of  reason  is  taken  away  ;  as  it  must  be  when  the  grounds  of 
certainty  by  reason  are  vanished.  Is  it  at  all  probable,  that  he  who  finds 
his  reason  deceive  him  in  such  fundamental  |x>ints,  shall  have  his  fiiith 
stand  firm  ^nd  unmoveable  on  the  account  of  revelation  ?  For  in  roatten 
of  revciapon  there  niust  Ije  some  antecedent  principles  supposed,  before  wc 
ca:i  believe  any  thing  on  the  account  of  it. 

Moreto  the  same  purjx)se  wc  have  some  pages  farther,  where,  from  some 
of  my  words  your  lordship  says,  \  you  cannot  but  observe,  that  we  have 
no  certainty  upon  my  grounds,  that  self-consciousness  depends  upon  an 
iadividaal  immaterial  substance,  and  consequently  that  a  material  sub. 
stance  may,  according  to  my  principles,  have  self-consciousness  in  it ;  at 
feast,  that  I  am  not  certain  of  the  contrary.  Whereupon  your  lordship 
bids  me  consider,  whether  this  doth  not  a  little  affect  the  wboVe  2L\x.\c\fi. 
of  the  resurrection.     W/7<ir  does  all  this  tend  to,  but  to  ma\Lc  tW  vioi\&. 
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believe  that  I  have  lessened  the  credibility  of  the  immortality  of  the  sodi 
and  the  resurrcctiou^  by  saying,  that  though  it  be  most  highly  proboblcy 
that  the  soul  is  immaterial,  yet  upon  my'  principles  it  cannot  be  demoo- 
fttrated ;  because  it  is  not  impossible  to  God's  omnipotence,  if  he  pleaia, 
to  bestow  upon  some  parcels  of  matter,  disposed,  as  he  sees  fit,  a  faculty  oS 
thinking  ? 

This  your  accusation  of  my  lessening  the  credibility  of  these  articles  of 
faith,  is  founded  on  this,  that  the  article  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
abates  of  its  credibility,  if  it  be  allowed,  that  its  immateriality  (which  if 
the  supposed  proof  from  reason  and  philosophy  of  its  immortality^  cannot 
be  demonstrated  from  natural  reason :  which  argument  of  your  lordship's, 
bottoms,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  on  this,  that  divine  revelation  abates  of 
its  credibility  in  all  those  articles  it  proposes,  proportionably  as  human 
reason  fails  to  support  the  testimony  of  God.  And  all  that  your  lordship 
in  those  passages  has  said,  when  examined,  will,  I  suppose,  be  found  to 
import  thus  much,  viz.  Does  God  propose  any  thing  to  mankind  to  be 
believed  ?  It  is  very  fit  and  credible  to  be  believed,  if  reason  can  demon- 
strate it  to  be  true.  But  if  human  reason  come  short  in  the  case,  and 
cannot  make  it  out,  its  credibility  is  thereby  lessened ;  which  is  in  efiect 
to  say,  that  the  veracity  of  God  is  not  a  firm  and  sure  foundation  of  faith 
to  rely  upon,  without  the  concurrent  testimony  of  reason ;  i*  e.  withrcvc- 
fence  be  it  spoken,  God  is  not  to  be  believed  on  his  own  word,  unles* 
what  he  reveals  be  in  itself  credible,  and  might  be  believed  without  him. 

If  this  be  a  way  to  promote  religion,  the  christian  religion, -in  all  iti 
articles,  I  am  not  sorry  that  it  is  not  a  way  to  be  found  in  any  of  my  writ- 
ings ;  for  I  imagine  any  thing  like  this  would  (and  I  should  think  deserved 
to)  have  other  titles  than  bare  scepticism  bestowed  upon  it,  and  would 
have  raised  no  small  outcry  against  any  one,  who  is  not  to  be  supposed  to 
be  in  the  right  in  all  that  he  says,  and  so  may  securely  say  what  he  pleases* 
Such  as  I,  the  profanum  vulgus,  who  take  too  much  upon  us,  if  we  would 
examine,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  hearken  and  believe,  though  what  he 
iaid,  should  subvert  the  very  foundations  of  the  christian  faitlu 

What  I  have  above  observed,  is  so  visibly  contained  in  your  lordship's 
argument,  that  when  I  met  with  it  in  your  answer  to  my  first  letter,  it 
seemed  so  strange  for  a  man  of  your  lordship's  character,  and  in  a  dispute 
in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  I  could  hardly  persuade 
myself,  but  it  was  a  slip  of  your  pen :  but  when  I  found  it  in  your  second 
ktrer*  made  use  of  again,  and  seriously  enlarged  as  an  argument  of 
weight  to  be  ins:  ted  upon,  I  was  convinced  that  it  was  a  principle  that 
you  heartily  embraced,  how  little  favourable  soever  it  was  to  the  articles 
of  the  christian  religion,  and  particularly  those  which  you  undertook  to 
defend. 

I  desire  my  reader  to  peruse  the  passages  as  they  stand  in  your  letters 
themselves,  and  see  whether  what  vou  sar  in  them  does  not  amount  to 
this:  that  a  revelation  from  God  is  more  or  less  credible,  according ai it 
has  a  stronger  or  weaker  confirmation  from  human  reason.     For, 

I.  Your  lor.lship  says,  +  you  do  not  question  whether  God  cangivt 
immortality  to  a  material  substance  ;  but  you  say  it  takes  oflF  very  much 
from  the  evidence  of  immortality,  if  it  depends  wholly  upon  God's  givlot 
that,  which  of  its  own  nature  it  is  not  capable  of. 
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To  which  I  reply,  any  one's  not  being  abl&  to  demonstrate  the  soul  to 
be  immaterial,  takes  off  not  very  much,  nor  at  all,  from  the  evidence  of 
its  immortality,  if  God  has  revealed  that  it  shall  be  immortal ;  because 
the  veracity  of  God  is  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  what  he  has  revealed, 
and  the  want  of  another  demonstration  of  a  proposition,  that  is  demon- 
stratively true,  takes  not  off  from  the  evidence  of  it.  For  where  there  is  a 
clear  demonstration,  there  is  as  much  evidence  as  any  tifuth  can  have, 
that  is  not  self-evident.  God  has  revealed  that  the  souls  of  men  shouM 
live  for  ever.  But,  says  your  lordship,  from  this  evidence  it  takes  off 
very  much,  if  it  depends  wholly  upon  God's  giving  that,  which  of  its 
own  nature  it  is  not  capable  of,  i.  e.  The  revelation  and  testimony  of  God 
loses  much  of  its  evidence,  if  this  depends  wholly  upon  the  good  pleasure 
of  God,  and  cannot  be  demonstratively  made  out  by  natural  reason,  that 
the  soul  is  immaterial,  and  consequently  in  its  own  nature  inmiortal.  Fsdr 
that  is  all  that  here  is  or  can  be  meant  by  these  words,  which  of  its  own 
nature  it  is  not  capable  of,  to  make  them  to  the  purpose.  For  the  whole 
of  your  lordship's  discourse  here,  is  to  prove,  that  the  soul  cannot  J>e 
material,  because  then  the  evidence  of  its  being  immortal  would  be  very 
much  lessened.  Which  is  to  say,  that  it  is  not  as  credible  upon  divipe 
revelation,  that  a  material  substance  should  be  immortal,  as  an  immate. 
rial ;  or  which  is  all  one,  that  God  is  not  equally  to  be  believed,  when 
he  declares,  that  a  material. substance  shall  be  immortal,  as  when  he  dc« 
dares,  that  an  immaterial  shall  be  so ;  because  the  immortality  of  a 
material  substance  cannot  be  demonstrated  from  natural  reason. 

Let  us  try  this  rule  of  your  lordship's  a  little  farther.     God  hath  re* 
Tealed,  that  the  bodies  men  shall  have  after  the  resurrection,  as  well  as 
their  souls,  shall  live  to  eternity.     Does  your  lordship  believe  the  eternal 
life  of  the  one  of  these  more  than  of  the  other,  becau&e  you  think  you  can 
prove  it  of  oqe  of  them  by  natural  reason,  and  of  the  other  not  ?  Or  can 
any  .one,  who  admits  of  divine  revelation  in  the  case,  doubt  of  one  of 
them  more  than  the  other  ?  Or  think  this  proposition  less  credible,  that 
the  bodies  of  men,  after  the  resurrection,  shall  live  for  ever ;  than  this. 
That  the  souls  of  men  shall,  after  the  resurrection,  live  for  ever  ?  For  that 
he  must  do,  if  he  thinks  cither  of  them  is  less  credible  than  the  other.    If 
tlus  be  so,  reason  is  to  be  consulted  how  far  God  is  to  be  believed^  and  the 
credit  of  divine  testimony  must  receive  its  force  from  the  evidence  of  rea- 
son ;  which  is  evidently  to  take  away  the  credibility  of  divine  revelation 
in  all  supernatural  truths,  wherein  the  evidence  of  reason  lails.  And  how 
tnach  such  a  principle  as  this  tends  to  the  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  or  the  promoting  the  christian  religion,  I  shall  leave  it  to  your 
lordship  to  consider, 

I  am  not  so  well  read,  in  Hobbcs  or  Spinosa,  as  to  be  able  to  say,  what 
were  their  opinions  in  this  matter.  But  possibly  there  be  those,  who  will 
think  your  lordship*s  authority  of  more  use  to  them  in  the  case,  than  those 
justly  decried  names ;« and  be  glad  to  find  your  lordship  a  patron  of  the 
oracles  of  reason,  so  little  to  the  advantage  of  the  oracles  of  divine  reve- 
btlon.  This  at  least,  I  think,  may  be  subjoined  to  the  words  at  the  bot« 
-torn  of  the  next  page*.  That  those  who  have  gone  about  to  lessen  the 
credibility  of  the  articles  of  faith,' which' evidently  they  do,  who  say 
Acy  are  less  credible,  because  they  cannot  be  made  out  demonstratively 
^Xi^aturai  reasoDj  hav^-notbeen  thought  to  secure  several  of  the  articles 
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of  the  christian  faith,  especially  those  of  the  trinitVi  incarnation,  and  rc« 
ftarrectioQ  of  the  body,  which  are  those  upon  the  account  of  which  1  aa 
bought  by  your  lordship  into  this  dispute. 

1  shall  rot  trouble  the  reader  with  your  lordship's  endeavoars*  in  tbe 
feliowing  words  to  prove,  thar  if  the  soul  be  not  an  immaterial  substance, 
It  can  be  nothing  but  life>  your  very  fir^t  words  visibly  confuting  all  that 
youallcdge  to  that  purpose,  they  arc,  *  If  the  soul  b^^  a  material  substancci 
it  is  really  nothing  but  life ;  which  is  to  say.  That  if  the  soul  be  really  t 
■iibstatK:e>  it  is  not  really  a  substance,  but  really  nothing  else  but  ao 
aficction  of  a  substance ;  for  the  life,  whether  of  a  material  or  immaterial 
■obsiance,  is  not  the  substance  itself,  but  an  affection  of  it. 

9»  You  say,  +  Although  we  think  the  separate  state  of  the  soul  after 
druhy  is  su£<;icntly  revealed  in  the  scripture;  yet  it  creates  a  great  dif. 
lueAxj  in  understanding  it,  if  the  soul  be  nothing  but  life,  or  a  material 
nUbuice,  which  must  be  dissolved  when  life  is  ended.     For,  if  the  soul 
be  a  material  substance,  it  must  be  made  up,  as  others  arc,  of  the  cohesion 
tif'selidand  separate  piirts,  how  minute  and  invisible  soever  they  be.  And  : 
wiuit  i<  it  which  should  keep  them  together,  when  life  is  gone  ?  So  that 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  an  account  how  the  soul  should  be  capable  of 
imiiiortality,  unless  it  be  an  immaterial  substance  ;  and  then  we  know  the  '- 
«ahuioa  and  t^ture  of  bodies  cannot  reach  the  soolj  being  of  a  different  ' 
flaunre. 

Let  it  be  as  hard  a  matter  as  it  will,  to  give  an  account  what  it  is  that 
sboold  keep  the  parts  of  a  aiaterial  soul  together,  after  it  is  separated  from 
Aebody  ;  yet  it  will  be  always  as  easy  to  give  an  account  of  it,  as  togire 
an  account  what  it  is  that  shall  keep  together  a  material  and  immaterial 
anbfttance.    And  yet  the  difficulty  that  there  is  to  give  an  account  of  thaCy 
I  hope,  does  not,  with  your  lordship,  weaken  the  credibility  of  the  inse* 
paiable  union  of  soul  and  body  to  eternity  :  and  I  penuade  myself,  that 
the  men  of  scn^e,  to  whom  your  lordship  ap^K^als  in  the  case,  do  not  find 
their  belief  of  this  fu:id<uncntal  point  much  weakened  by  that  difficulty. 
I  thought  heretofore  (and  by  your  lordship's  permission  would  think  so 
itili}  that  the  union  of  the  parts  of  matter,  one  with  another,  is  as  much 
in  the  hands  of  God,  as  the  uiuon  of  a  material  and  immaterial  substance ; 
and  that  it  docs  not  take  off  very  much,  or  at  all,  from  the  evidence  of 
immortality,  which  depends  on  that  union,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
give  an  account  what  it  is  that  should  keep  them  together :  though  its  dor 
peoding  wholly  upon  the  gift  and  good  pleasure  of  God,  wlicrc  the  man.; 
ner  creates  great  difficulty  in  the  uiidcrbtanding,  and  our  reason  cannot 
discover  in  tlie  nature  of  things  how  it  is,  be  that  which,  your  lordship  so 
positively  says,  lessens  the  L-redibiiity  of  the  fjndanicnlal  articles  of  the 
leliirrection  and  immortality. 

fiut,  my  lord,  to  remove  this  objection  a  little,  and  to  show  hov 
small  force  it  is  even  with  youi self;  give  me  leave  to  presume,  that  your 
lordship  as  firmly  believj>  the  immortality  of  the  body  after  the  resuriec. 
tioD,  as  any  other  article  of  faith ;  if  so,  ihcii  it  being  no  easy  matter  to 
give  an  accouut  what  it  is  that  shall  keep  together  the  parts  of  a  material 
SO0I9  to  one  that  believes  it  is  material,  can  iu>  more  weaken  tltc  credibi- 
lity of  its  immortality,  than  the  like  difficulty  weakens  the  credibility  of 
tiie  immortality  of  the  body.  For,  when  your  lordship  shall  find  it  an 
fisf  matter  to  give  an  accoont  what  it  is^  besides  the  g^Md  pleasuic  i£. 
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God,  whicli  shall  keqp  togetlicr  the  parts  of  our  material  bodieS'to  ctcr« 
nity,  or  even  soul  aiid  body,  I  doubt  not  but  any  one  who  bhall  think  the 
soul  material,  will  also  find  it  as  easy  to  give  an  account  what  it  is  that 
shall  keep  those  parts  of  matter  also  together  to  eternity. 

Were  it  not  that  thc^warmth  of  controversy  is  apt  to  make  men  so  far 
forget,  as  to  take  up  those  principles  themselves  (when  they  will  serve 
their  turn}  which  they  have  highly  condemned  in  others,  I  should  wonder 
CO  ^nd  your  lordship  to  argue,  that  because  it  is  a  difEculty  to  understand 
what  shall  keep  together  the  minute  parts  of  a  material  soul,  when  life  it 
gone ;  and  because  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  give  an  account  how  the 
soul  shall  be  capable  of  immortality,  unless  it  be  an  immaterial  substance: 
therefore  it  is  not  so  credible,  as  if  it  were  easy  to  give  an  account  bj 
natural  reason,  how  it  could  be«  For  to  this  it  is  that  all  this  your  dis* 
course  tends,  as  is  evident  by  what  is  already  set  down ;  and  will  bt 
snore  fully  made  out  by  what  your  lordship  says  in  other  places,  thougk 
there  neodbs  no  such  p«)of,  since  it  would  all  be  nothing  against  mc  lA 
any  other  sense. 

I  thought  your  lordship  had  in  other  places  asserted,  and  insisted  oft 
this  truth,  that  no  part  ot  divine  revelation  was  the  less  to  be  believedt 
because  the  thing  itself  created  great  difficulty  in  the  understanding,  and 
the  manner  of  it  was  hard  to  be  explained,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
Hve  an  account  how  it  wa&.  This,  as  I  take  it,  your  lordship  condemned 
in  others  as  a  very  unreasonable  priiu:iple,  and  such  as  would  subvert  all 
the  articles  of  the  christian  religion,  that  were  mere  matters  of  faith,  as  i 
think  it  will:  and  is  it  possible,  that  you  should  make  use  of  it  here  your* 
'self,  against  the  article  of  life  and  immortality,  that  Christ  hath  brought 
to  light  through  the  gospel,  and  neither  was,  nor  could  be  made  outby 
natural  reason  without  revelation  ?  But  you  will  say,  you  speak  only  of 
the  soul ;  and  your  words  arc.  That  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  an  account 
how  the  soul  should  be  capable  of  immortality,  unless  it  be  an  immaterial 
substaflce*  I  grant  it ;  but  crave  leave  to  say^  that  there  is  not  any  one 
of  those  difficulties,  that  are  or  can  be  raised  about  the  manner  how  a 
material  soul  can  be  immortal,  which  do  not  as  well  reach  the  immor* 
Caliiy  of  the  body. 

But,  if  it  were  not  so,  I  am  sure  this  principle  of  your  lordship's  would 
^  reach  other  articles  of  faith,  wherein  our  natural  reason  finds  it  not  so 
ieas)^  to  give  an  account  how  those  mysteries  are ;  and  which  therefore, 
according  to  your  principles,  must  be  less  credible  than  other  articles, 
that  create  less  difficulty  to  the  understanding.  For  your  lordship  says, 
''^  that  you  appeal  to  any  man  of  sense,  whether  to  a  man,  who  thought 
by  his  principles  he  could  from  natural  grounds  demonstrate  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  the  finding  the  uncertainty  of  those  priiKiples  he  went 
upon  in  point  oi  reason,  i.  e.  the  finding  he  could  not  certainly  prove  it 
by  natural  reason,  doth  not  weaken  the  credibility  of  that  fundamental 
article,  when  it  is  considered  purely,  as  a  matter  of  faith?  which,  in  eflx^rt, 
I  humbly  conceive,  amounts  to  this,  that  a  proposition  divinely  revealed^ 
that  cannot  be  proved  by  natural  reason,  is  less  credible,  than  one  that 
d&n :  whidi  seems  to  mc  to  cozne  very  little  short  of  this,  with  due  reveu 
rence  be  it  spoken,  that  God  is  less  to  be  believed  when  he  affirms  a  pro. 

C>sttioh  that  cannot  be  proved  by  natural  reason,  than- when  li^  proposes 
l)at  can  be  prored  by  it»    Hie  direct  contary  to  which  ii  my  opinion^ 
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tbough  yoci  cnd<?avour  to  make  it  good  by  these  following  words;  *  If 
the  evidence  ot*  faith  fall  too  much  short  of  that  of  reason  it  must  nccdf 
kaye  less  effect  upon  men's  minds,  when  the  subserviency  of  reason  is 
taken  away  :  as  it  must  be  when  the  grounds  of  certainty  by  reason  aie 
vanished:    Is  it  at  all  probable,  that  he  who  fifnds  his  reason  deceive  him 
in  such  fundamental  points,  should  have  his  faith  stand  firm  and  unrnove- 
able  on  the  account  of  revelation  ?  Than  which  I  think  there  a^e  hardly 
plainer  words  to  be  found  out  to  declare,  that  the  credibility  of  God's 
testimony  depends  on  the  natural  evidence  of  probability  of  the  things  wc 
teceive  from  revelation,  and  rises  and  falls  with  it ;  and  that  the  truths  of 
God,  or  the  articles  of  mere  faith,  lose  so  much  of  their  credibility,  as 
t!fcy  want  proof  from  reason  :  which  if  true,  revelation  may  come  to  have 
no  credibility  at  all.     For  if,  in  this  present  case,  tlu*  credibility  of  this 
jproposition,  the  souls  of  men  shall  live  for  ever,  revealed  in  the  scripture, 
i)e  lessened  by  confessing  it  cannot  be  demonstratively  proved  from  reason; 
though  it  be  asserted  to  be  most  highly  probable :  must  not,  by  the  same 
luk,  its  credibility  dwindle  away  to  nothing,  if  natural  reason  should  not 
lie  able  to  make  it  out  to  be  so  much  as  probable,  or  should  place  the  pro- 
bability from  natural  principles  on  the  other  side  ?  For,  if  mere  want  of 
demonstration  lessens  the  credibility  of  any  proposition  divinely  revealed, 
must  not  want  of  probability,  or  contrary  probability  from  natural  reason, 
^uite  take  away  its  credibility  ?  Here  at  last  it  must  end,  if  in  any  one 
.  case  the  veracity  of  God,  and  the  crcdibilitv  of  the  truths  we  receive  from 
him  by  revelation,  be  subjected  to  the  verdicts  of  human  reason,  and  be 
allowed  to  receive  any  accession  or  diminution  from  other  proofs,  or  want 
cC  other  proofs  of  its  certainty  or  probability. 

If  this  be  your  lordship's  way  to  promote  religion,  or  defend  its  articles, 
1  know  not  what  argument  the  greatest  enemies  of  it  could  use  more 
eiiectual  for  the  subversion  of  those  vou  have  undertaken  to  defend;  this 
being  to  resolve  all  revelation  j)erfectly  and  purely  into  natural  reason,  to 
bound  its  credibility  by  that,  and  leave  no  room  for  faith  in  other  things, 
chait  what  can  be  accounted  for  by  natural  reason  without  revelation. 

Your  lordship  +  insists  much  upon  it,  as  if  I  had  contradicted  what  I 
have  said  in  my  essay,  by  saying  J  that  upon  my  principles  it  cannot  be 
demonstratively  pro\  ed,  that  it  is  an  immaterial  substance  in  us  that  thinks, 
bowever  probable  it  be.  He  that  will  heat  the  pains  to  read  that  chapter 
otinine,  and  consider  it,  will  find,  that  my  business  there  was  to  show, 
that  it  was  no  harder  to  conceive  an  immaterial  thnn  a  ranterial  substance; 
and  that  from  the  ideas  of  thought,  and  a  power  of  moving  of  matter, 
which  we  ex{)eiienced  in  ourselves,  (ideas  originally  not  belonging  to 
matter  as  matter)  there  was  no  more  difficulty  to  conclude  there  was  an 
immaterial  substance  in  us,  than  that  we  had  material  parts.  These  ideas 
of  thinking,  and  power  of  moving  of  matter,  I  in  another  place  showed, 
did  demon strativ el V  lead  us  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 


the  thinking  substance  in  us  is  immaterial,  giving  me  suflicicnt  ground 
for  it :  in  which  sense  I  shall  think  I  may  safely  attribute  it  co  the  think- 
ing substance  in  us,  till  your  lordship  shall  have  better  proved  from  my 
words,  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  immaterial*    For  I  only  say,  Ihat 
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it  is  possible^  i.  e.  involves  no  contradiction^  that  God,  the  omnipotent 
immaterial  spirit^  should,  if  he  pleases,  give  to  some  parcels  of  matter, 
disposed  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  power  of  thinking  and  moving :  which  parcels 
of  matter,  so  endued  with  a  power  of  thinking  and  motion,  might  pro- 
perly be  called  spirits,  in  contradistinction  to  unthinking  matter.  In  all 
which,  I  presume,  there  is  no  manner  of  contradiction. 

I  justifiea  my  use  of  the  word  spirit,  in  that  sense,  from  the  authorities 
of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  applying  the  Latin  word  spirilus,  from  whence 
spirit  is  derived,  to  the  soul  as  a  thinking  thing,  without  excluding  ma. 
teriality  out  of  it.  To  which  your  lordship  replies,  •  That  Cicero,  in 
his  Tusculan  Questions,  supposes  the  soul  not  to  be  a  finer  sojt  of  body,    . 

but  of  a  different  nature  from  the  body That  he  calls  the  body  the 

prison  of  the  soul And  says,  that  a  wise  man's  business  is  to  draw  off 

his  soul  from  his  body.  And  then  your  lordship  concludes,  as  is  usual, 
with  a  question,  Is  it  possible  now  to  think  so  great  a  man  looked  on  the 
soul  but  as  a  modification  of  the  body,  which  must  be  at  an  end  with  life  f 
Ans.  No ;  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  of  so  good  sense  as  Tully,  when  he. 
uses  the  word  corpus  or  body  for  the  gross  and  visible  parts  of  a  man,  which 
he  acknowledges  to  be  mortal,  should  look  on  the  soul  to  h^  a  modification 
of  that  body ;  in  a  discourse  wherein  he  was  endeavouring  to  persuade 
another,  that  it  was  immortal.  It  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  truly  great.  - 
men,  such  as  he  was,  are  not  wont  so  manifestly  to  contradict  themselves. 
He  had  therefore  no  thought  concerning  the  modification  of  the  body  of 
a  man  in  the  case :  he  was  not  such  a  trifler  as  to  examine,  whether  the 
modification  of  the  body  of  a  man  was  immortril,  when  that  body  itself 
was  mortal ;  and  therefore,  that  which  he  reports  as  Dicxaivhus's  opinion,- 
he  dismisses  in  the  beginning  without  any  more  ado,  c.  1 1 .  But  Cicero's 
was  a  direct,  plain,  and  sensible  inquiry,  viz.  What  the  soul  was  ?  to  see 
whether  from  thence  he  could  discover  its  immortality.  But  in  all  that 
discourse  in  his  first  book  of  I'usculan  Questions,  where  he  lays  out  so 
much  of  his  reading  and  reason,  there  is  not  one  syllable  showing  ihe  least 
thought  that  the  soul  was  an  immaterial  substance ;  but  many  things 
directly  to  the  contrary. 

Indeed  ( i )  he  $huts  out  the  body,  taken  in  the  senses  he  uses  +  corpus 
all  along,  for  the  sensible  organicai  parts  of  a  man  ;  and  is  positive  that 
is  not  the  soul :  and  body  in  this  sense,  taken  for  the  human  body,  he 
calls  the  prison  of  the  soul :  and  says  a  wise  man,  instancing  in  Socrates 
atid  Cato,  isgladof  a  fair  opportunity  to  get  out  of  it.  But  he  no  whct«. 
wys  any  such  thing  of  matter  ;  he  calls  not  mutter  in  general  the  prisou 
of  the  soul,  nor  talks  a  word  of  being  separate  from  it. 

2.  He  concludes,  that  the  soul  is  not,  like  other  things  here  below, 
made  up  of  a  composition  of  the  elements,  ch.  27. 

3.  He  excludes  the  two  gross  elements,  earth  and  water,  from  being 
the  soul,  ch.  26. 

So  far  he  is  clear  and  positive  :  but  beyond  this  he  is  uncertain ;  beyond 
lUs  he  could  not  get :  for  in  sc^e  places  he  §peaks  doubtfully,  whether 
the  soul  be  not  air  or  fire.  Anima  sit  animus,  ignis ve,  nescio,  c.  25.  And 
therefore  he  agrees  with  Panaitius,  that,  if  it  be  at  all  elementary,  it  is, 
^s  he  calls  it,  inflammata  anima,  inflamed  air ;  and  for  this  he  gives  seve. 
^  reasons,  c.  1 8,  1 9.    And  though  he  thinks  it  to  be  of  a  peculiar  nature 
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of  its  owTij  yet  he  is  so  far  from  thinking  it  immaterial^  that  he  sajSy  c.  19. 
that  the  admitting  it  to  be  of  an  aerial  or  igneous  nature,  will  ndt  be 
ihconsistcnt  with  any  thing  he  had  said. 

That  which  he  seems  must  to  incline  to  is,  that  the  soul  was  not  at  all 
elementary^  but  was  of  the  same  substance  with  the  hearens  ;  which  Axis- 
totle,  to  disthiguish  from  the  four  elements,  and  the  changeable  bodies 
here  below,  which  he  supposed  made  up  of  them,  called  quinta  essentia. 
That  this  was  Tully's  opinion  is  plain  from 'these  words,  Ergo  animus 
(qui,  ut  cgodico,  divinus}  est,  ut  Euripides  audet  dicere,  Deus  :  &  qui- 
(iem,  si  Deus  aut  anima  aut  ignis  est,  idem  est  animus  hominis.  Nam  ut 
ilia  natura  Ccclestis  et  terra  vacat  8c  humore ;  sic  utriusque  harani  renim 
humanus  animus  est  expers.  Sin  autem  est  quinta  quxdam  natnra  ab  Aris- 
totele  inducta ;  primum  hasc  &  deorum  est  Sc  animorum.  Hanc  nos  sen- 
tentiam  secuti,  his  ipsis  verbis  in  consolatione  hsec  expressimus,  ch.  29. 
And  then  he  goes  on,  c.  27.  to  repeat  those  his  own  words,  which  your 
lordship  has  quoted  out  of  him,  wnerein  he  had  affirmed,  in  his  treatise 
Dc  Consolatione,  the  soul  not  to  have  its  original  from  the  earthy  or  t9 
be  mixed  of  made  of  any  thing  earthly ;  but  had  said,  singuiaris  est  igitur 
qusedam  natura  &  vis  animi,  sejuncta  ab  his  usitatis  notisqoe  naturis : 
whereby  he  tells  us,  he  meant  nothing  but  Aristotle's  quinta  essentia :  - 
twhich  being  unmixed,  being  that  of  which  the  gods  and  souls  consisted, 
he  calls  it  divinuiti  cccleste,  and  concludes  it  eternal ;  it  beine,  as  he 
speaks,  sejuncta  ab  omni  itiortali  concretione.  From  which  it  is  dear, 
tnat  in  all  his  inquiry  about  the  substance  of  the  soul,  his  thoughts  went 
not  beyond  the  four  elements,  or  Aristotle's  quinta  essentia,  to  look  for  it* 
In  all  which  there  is  noching  of  immateriality,^  but  quite  the  contrary. 

He  \Vas  willing  to  believe  (as  good  and  wise  men  have  always  been) 
that  the  soul  was  immortal ;  but  for  that,  it^is  plain,  he  never  thought  of 
its  inmiatcriality,  but  as  the  eastern  people  do,  who  believe  the  soul  to  be 
immortal,  but  have  nevertheless  no  thought,  no  conception  of  its  imxna* 
teriality.  It  is  remarkable  what  a  very  considerable  and  judicious  author 
iiys  *  in  the  case.  No  opinion,  says  he,  has  been  so  universally  received 
as  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  its  immateriality  is  a  tfuthi 
the  knowledge  whereof  has  not  spread  so  far.  And  indeed  it  is  exttemely 
difficult  to  let  into  the  mind  of  a  Siamite  the  idea  of  a  pure  spirit.  This 
the  missionaries  who  have  been  longest  among  them,  are  positive  in. 
All  the  pagans  of  the  east  do  truly  believe,  that  there  remains  something 
of  a  man  after  his  death,  which  subsists  independently  and  separately  from 
his  body.  But  they  give  extension  and  figure  to  that  which  remains,  and 
attribute  to  it  all  the  same  members,  all  the  same  substances,  both  solid 
and  liquid,  which  our  bodies  are  composed  of.  They  onl}"  suppose  that 
the  souls  arc  of  a  matter  subtile  enough  to  escape  being  seen  or  handled,— 
Such  were  ihe  shades  and  manes  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  And  it 
is  by  these  figures  of  the  souls,  answerable  to  those  of  the  bodies,  that 
Virgil  supposed  iEnea&kncw  Pulinurus,  Dido,  and  Anchises,  in  the  other 
\vorld. 

'iln's  gentleman  was  not  a  man  that  travelled  into  those  parts  for  hi*    j 
pleasure,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  tell  strange  stories,  collected  bf    | 
chance,  when  he  returned  :  but  one  chosen  on  purpose  (and  he  seems  weJl     \ 
chosen  for  the  purjx)se)  to  inquire  into  the  singularities  ofSiam.    Andh* 
Ijms  ^o  well  acquitted  himself  of  the  commission,  which  his  epistle  dcdica-    - 

♦  Loubcrc  dtt  Royaume  de  Sum,  T  •  i,  c»  n^  ^  \^  i^ 
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Crt^tor  :  wh4l« ver  degrees  of  pcffection  it  has^  it  has  froon  the  boandfiil 
h^nd  <rf  its  msA^r.  Fqt  it  is  true  in  a  natur^,  as  well  aa  a  ipiritiial  ieme»' 
v^\^^t  §t.  Paul  saya,  *  ^^  Nat  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think 
any  thing  as  of  ourselves^  b.ut  our  sufficiency  is  of  God." 

But  your  loiidskip^  a^  I  guess  by  your  following  wordsj  would  argoei- 
thtt  a  material  sub^taiKe  cannot  be  a  free  agent ;  wheceby  I  suppose  yos 
only  mean,  that  you  cannot  see  cir  conceive  how  a  solid  substance  shouU 
begin^  stc^,  pr  change  its  own  motion.     To  which  give  me  leave  to  an- 
swer,  that  when  you  can  make  it  conceivable^  how  any  created^  finite,  de- 
pendant substance  can  move  itself,  or  alter  or  stop  its  own  motion,  which 
St  must  to  be  a  fr^  agent ;  I  suppose  you  will  find  it  ho  harder  for  God  ta 
hestew  this  pow^r  on  a  solid  than  an  unsolid  cteatcd  substance.    TuUy,  in 
the  place  ^bove  quoted,  i  could  not  conceive  this  power  to  be  in  vsft 
thing  but  what  was  from  eternity  ;  Cum  pateat  igitur  aetemum  id  esse 
quod  s^i{«uin  nx>veat,  quis.  est  qui  hanc  naturam  animis  esse  trihutaa 
neget?  But  though  you  cannot  see  how  any  created  substaDce,  solid  ot 
not  solid,  can  be  a  fc^  agent,  (pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I  put  in  both, 
till  yourlprdship  plca^  to  explain  it  of  either,  and  show  the  manner  how 
either  of  them  can,  of  itself  move  itself  or  any  thing  else)  yet  I  do  noe 
tfauik  you  will  so  far  deny  men  to  be  free  agents,  from  the  d^culty  theia 
is  to  «ee  how  they  are  free  agents,  as  to  doubt  whether  there  be  taunda. 
lion  enough  for  a  day  of  judgment. 

It  ifi  DOt  {br  me  to  judge  how  far  your  lordship's  specuUtioos  teach  \ 

]|Ut  finding  in  my4elf  nothing  to  be  truer  than  what  the  wise  SqIooiiod  teUs 

TUje»  X  '^  ^'^  ^^^^  knowest  not  what  is  tnc  way  of  the  spirit,  nor  how  the 

hones  do  grow  ia  the  womb  of  her  that  is  with  child ;  even  so  thou  knowttS 

not  the  works  of  God,  who  maketh  all  things  ;"  I  gratefully  receive  and 

]]ejeice  in  the  light  of  revelation,  which  sets  me  at  rest  in  many  things, 

the  manner  wjicreof  my  poor  reason  can  by  no  means  make  out  to  me :  On- 

nipotency,  I  know,  can  do  any  thing  that  contains  in  it  no  contradiction: 

so  that  I  readily  believe  whatever  God  has  declared,  though  my  reason 

find  difficultly  in  it  which  it  cannot  master.     As  in  the  present  case, 

God  having  ^vealed  that  there  shall  be  a  day  of  judgment,  1  think  that 

foundation  ei^oi^h  tooonchide  men  are  free  enough  to  be  made  ansverable 

for  their  acticos,  and  to  receive  according  to  wh^(  they  have  done ;  though 

hour  Bian  is  a  free  agent,  surpasses  my  explication  or  comprehension. 

In  answer  to  the  place  I  brot^ght  out  of  St.  Luke  ||,  your  lordship  aikh 
t*  Whether  from  these  words  of  our  Saviour  it  follows,  that  a  spirit  ii 
only  an  appearance  ?  I  answer.  No ;  nor  do  I  know  who  drew  such  u 
inferenqefrom  them  :  but  it  follows,  that  in  apparitions  there  is  soflKthing 
thi^t  appears,  and  that  whiph  appears  is  not  wholly  immatexial ;  apd  fct 
tfiift  was  properly  called  hw/ma,  and  was  often  looked  upon*  by  those  who 
called  it  v»§pf4,a.  in  Gureek,  and  now  call  it  spirit  in  Eoglisfa^  to  be  ttt 
ghost  or  soul  of  one  departed ;  which  I  humbly  conceive  justifies  my  itf* 
of  the  word  spirit,  for  a  thinking  yoloatary  agent,  whether  iBatprial  or 
imaaterial. 

Your  lordship  says,  if  That  I  grant,  that  it  cannot  u^xm  theae  pW 
ciplos  be  demonstrate,  that  the  spiritual  substance  in  us  it.  immated^* 
frooi  whence  you  coniduje.  That  the^  my  grounds  of  certainty  fr^^ 
i4eu  ace  plainly  given  up^     This  being  a  way  of  arguisg  that  you  06** 

^ ;?  Con  ii'u  /•      t  Tusculan.  Qux^t,  L.  i*  €•  1 3,      X^  Eccles,  xi*  i' 
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impossible  for  us,  by  the  contemplation  of  our  own 
ideas,  without  revelation,  to  discover,  whether  onini- 
potency  has  not  given  to  some  systems  of  matter  fitly 
disposed  a  power  to  perceive  and  think,  or  else  joined 
and  fixed  to  matter  so  disposed  a  thinking  immaterial 
substance :  it  being,  in  respect  of  our  notions,  not  much 
more  remote  from  our  comprehension  to  conceive,  that 
God  can,  if  he  pleases,  superadd  to  matter  a  faculty  of 
thinking,  than  that  he  should  superadd  to  it  another 
substance,  with  a  faculty  of  thinking ;  since  we  know 
not  wherein  thinking  consists,  nor  to  what  sort  of  sub- 
stances the  Almighty  has  been  pleased  to  give  that 
power,  which  cannot  be  in  any  created  being,  but  merely 
V  ^^^  good  pleasure  and  bounty  of  the  Creator.  For 
I  see  no  contradiction  in  it,  that  the  first  eternal  think- 
iD^  being  should,  if  he  pleased,  give  to  ceitain  systems 
ofcreated  senseless  matter,  put  together  as  he  thinks 
fit,  some  degrees  of  sense,  perception,  and  thought: 
though,  as  I  think,  I  have  proved,  lib.  iv.  ch.  10.  §-  14, 
&c  it  b  no  less  than  a  contradiction  to  suppose  matter 
(which  is  evidently  in  its  own  nature  void  of  sense  and 
thought)  should  be  that  eternal  first-thinking  being. 
What  certainty  of  knowledge  can  any  one  have  that 
some  perceptions,  such  as,  v.  g.  pleasure  and  pain^ 
should  not  be  iu  some  bodies  themselves,  after  a  certain 
manner  modified  and  moved,  as  v/ell  as  that  they  should 
I  be  in  an  immaterial  substance,  upon  the  motion  of  the 
1  parts  of  body  ?  Body,  as  tir  as  we  can  conceive,  being 
able  only  to  strike  and  afifect  body ;  and  motion,  accord- 
ing to  the  utmost  reach  of  our  ideas,  being  able  to  pro- 
'  dnce  nothing  buf  motion :  so  that  when  we  allow  it  to 
produce  pleasure  or  pain,  or  the  idea  of  a  colour  or 
sound,  we  are  fain  to  quit  our  reason,  go  beyond  our 
ideas,  and  attribute  it  wholly  to  the  good  pleasure  of 

wakz  as€  ef,  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  consider  it,  and  cannot  after 
ill  ice  cbe  force  ef  this  argoment.  I  acknowledg*::  that  this  or  that  pro- 
ffucioD  cannot  upon  my  principles  he  demepst rated  \  ergo,  I  grant  this 
I .  pnpttiitioo  to  be  false,  that  certainty  con&i:»ts  in  the  perception  of  the 
;  ^reement  or  disaereement  of  ideas.  For  that  is  my  ground  of  certaiatyf 
ipd  t31  that  be  given  np,  my  grouruLi  of  certainty  are  noi  ^^Xi  \i^% 

li  4  o>>l\ 
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our  Maker.  J\)r  since  we  must  allow  he  has  annexed 
efFccft  to  motion,  which  we  can  no  way  conceive  mo- 
tion able  to  produce,  what  reason  have  we  to  conclude, 
that  he  could  not  order  them  as  well  to  be  produced  in 
a  subject  we  cannot  conceive  capable  of  them,  as  well 
as  in  a  subject  wc  cannot  conceive  the  motion  of  matter 
can  any  way  operate  upon?  I  say  not  this,  that  I  would 
any  way  lessen  the  belief  of  the  souTs  immateriality:  I 
am  not  here  speaking  of  probability,  but  knowledge; 
and  I  think  not  only,  that  it  becomes  the  modesty  of 
philosophy  not  to  pronounce  maoistcrially,  where  M'C 
want  that  evidence  that  can  produce  knowledge ;  but 
also,  that  it  is  of  use  to  us  to  discern  how  far  our  ^;^ow- 
ledge  does  reach  ;  for  the  state  we  are  at  present  in,  not 
being  that  of  vision,  we  must,  in  many  tilings,  content 
ourselves  with  faith  and  probability ;  and  in  the  present 
question,  about  .the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  if  our 
faculties  cannot  arrive  at  demonstrative  certainty,  wc 
need  not  think  it  strange.  All  the  great  ends  of  mora- 
lity and  religion  are  well  enough  secured,  without  phi- 
losophical proofs  of  the  soufs  immateriality;  since  ^t  is 
evident,  that  he  who  made  us  at  the  beginning  to  subsist 
here,  sensible  intelligent  beings,  and  for  several  years 
continued  us  in  such  a  st?ite,  can  and  \vill  restore  us  to 
the  like  state  of  sensibility  in  another  world,  and  mak^ 
us  capable  there  to  receive  the  retribution  he  has  dcsigq- 
ed  to  men,  according  tQ  their  doings  in  this  life.  And 
therefore  it  is  not  of  such  mighty  necessity  to  determine 
one  way  or  the  other,  as  some,  ovcr-zealoqs  for  Of 
against  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  have  been  foi'ward 
to  make  the  world  believe.  Who,  either  on  the  one 
side,  indulging  too  much  their  thoughts  immersed  alto- 
gether in  matter,  can  allow  no  existeiice  to  wl^at  i$  not 
material :  or  who,  on  the  othfr  side,  finding  not  cogi* 
tation  within  the  natural  powers  of  matter,  examinec( 
over  and  over  again  by  the  utmost  intention  of  mind, 
have  tlic  confidence  to  conclude,  that  omnipotency  itself 
cannot  give  perception  and  thought  to  a  substance 
which  has  the  modification  of  solidity.  He  that  consi- 
ders how  hardly  sensation  is,  in  our  thoughts  recon- 
cileablc  to  extended  matter  j  or  existence  to  any  tking 

tliat 
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that  has  no  existence  at  all ;  will  confess  that  he  is  veiy 
far  from  certainly  knowing  what  his  soul  is.  It  is  a 
point  which  seems  to  me  to  be  put  out  of  the  reach  of 
mir  knowledge:  and  be  who  will  give  himself  leave  to 
consider  freely,  and  look  into  the  dark  and  intricate 
part  of  each  hypothesis,  will  scarce  find  his  reason  able 
to  determine  him  fixedly  for  or  against  the  soul's  mate- 
riaiitv.  Since  on  which  side  soever  he  views  it,  either 
as  an  unextended  substance,  or  as  a  thinking  extended, 
matter;  the  difficulty  to  conceive  either  will,  whilst 
cither  alone  is  in  his  thoughts,  still  drive  him  to  the 
contrary  side.  An  unfair  way  which  some  men  take 
with  themselves ;  who,  because  of  the  inconceivable- 
ness  of  something  they  find  in  one,  throw  themselves 
violently  into  the  contrary  hypothesis,  though  altoge- 
ther as  unintelligible  to  an  unbiassed  understanding. 
This  serves  not  only  to  shew  the  weakness  and  the  scan- 
tiness of  our  knowledge,  but  the  insignificant  triumph 
of  such  sort  of  arguments,  which,  drawn  from  our  own 
views,  may  satisfy  us  that  we  can  find  no  certainty  ou 
one  side  of  the  question  ;  but  do  not  at  all  thereby  help 
Us  to  truth  by  running  into  the  opposite  opinion,  which, 
on  examination,  will  be  found  clogged  with  equal  diffi- 
culties. For  what  safety,  what  advantage  to  any  one  is 
it,  for  the  avoiding  the  bceniing  absurdities,  and  to  him 
unsurmountable  rubs  he  meets  with  in  one  opinion,  t0 
take  refuge  in  the  contrary,  which  is  built  on  something 
altogether  as  iiK;xplicable,  and  as  far  remote  from  his 
comprehension  ?  It  is,  past  controversy,  that  we  have  in 
us  something  that  thinks;  our  very  doubts  about  what 
it  is  confinn  the  certainty  of  its  being,  though  we  must 
content  ourselves  in  the  ignorance  of  what  kind  of  being 
it  is :  and  it  is  in  vain  to  go  about  to  be  sceptical  in 
this,  as  it  is  unreasonable  in  most  other  cases  to  be  posi- 
tive against  the  being  of  any  thing,  because  we  cannot 
comprehend  its  nature.  For  I  would  fain  know  what 
substance  exists,  that  has  not  something  in  it  which  ma- 
nifestly baffles  our  understandings.  Other  spirits,  who 
see  and  know  the  nature  and  inward  constitution  of 
things,  how  much  must  they  exceed  us  in  knowledge? 
To  which  if  we  add  larger  comprehension,  which  ena- 
bles 
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l)les  them  at  one  glance  to  see  the  connexion  and  agrees 
ment  of  very  many  ideas^  and  readily  supplies  to  them 
the  intermediate  proofs,  which  we  by  single  and  slow 
&teps,  and  long  poring  in  the  dark,  hardly  at  last  find 
out,  and  are  often  ready  to  forget  one  before  we  have 
hunted  out  another ;  we  may  guess  at  some  part  of  the 
happiness  of  superior  ranks  of  spirits,  who  have  a  quicker 
and  more  penetrating  sight,  as  well  as  a  larger  field  of 
knowledge.  But  to  return  to  the  argument  in  hand; 
our  knowledge,  I  say,  is  not  only  limited  to  the  pau* 
city  and  imperfections  of  the  ideas  we  have,  and  which 
we  employ  it  about,  but  even  comes  short  of  that  tpa 
But  how  far  it  reaches,  let  us  now  inquire. 

^.  7.  The  affirmations  or  negations  iinc 
k  ^^1^  make  concerning  the  ideas  we  have,  maVt 

reaches.  ^^  I  ^^^'^  before  intimated  in  general,  be 

reduced  to  these  four  sorts,  viz.  identitj', 
eo-existence,  relation,  and  real  existence.     I  shall  ex- 
amine how  far  our  knowledge  e>;tends  in  each  of  these. 
,  §.8.  First,  as  to  identity  and  diversity, 

Wee^o"^^'"  in  this  way  of  agieement  or  disagreement 
iDdcntityaiid  of  Our  idcas,  our  intuitive  knowledge  is  iS 
diversity,  as  far  extended  as  our  ideas  themselves :  and 
ferasour         there  can  be  no  idea  in  the  mind,  which  it 

does  not  presently,  by  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge, perceive  to  be  what  it  is,  and  to  be  diiferent 
from  any  other. 

z.  Of  CO-  §•  5'   Secondly,    as  to  the  second  sort, 

existence,  a  which  is  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
Tciy  little  our  ideas  in  co-existence;  in  this  our  know- 
^*y*  ledge  is  vciy  short,  though  in  this  consists 

the  greatest  and  most  material  par^of  our  knowledge 
concerning  substances.  For  our  ideas  of  the  species  of 
substances  being,  as  I  have  showed,  nothing  but  certain 
collections  of  simple  ideas  united  in  one  subject,  and  so 
co-existing  together ;  v.  g.  our  idea  of  flame  is  a  body 
hot,  luminous,  and  moving  upward ;  of  gold,  a  bod^ 
heavy  to  a  certain  degree,  yellow,  malleable,  and  fusi- 
ble :  these,  or  some  such  complex  ideas  as  these  in  mcn^ 
minds,  do  these  two  names  of  the  different  substances 
Same  and  gold,  stand  for.    When  we  would  know  any 

thing 
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thing  fiirthcr  eoncerntng  these,  or  any  other  sort  of  sub- 
stances, what  do  we  inquire,  hut  what  other  qualities 
or  power  these  substances  have  or  have  not  r  Which  is 
nothing  else  but  to  know  what  other  simple  ideas  do  or 
do  not  co-exist  witii  those  that  make  up  that  complex 
idea. 

|.  10.  This,  how  weight}-  and  consider- 
able a  part  soever  of  human  science,  is  yet    c^iicxioa 
very  narrow,  and  scarce  any  at  alL     The    between 
reason  whereof  is,  that  the  simple  ideas,     most  simple 
whereof  our  complex  ideas  of  substances  are    J^*^  ^  """^ 
ms^de  up,  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  carry 
with  them  in  their  own  nature,  no  visible  necessary  oon* 
nexion  or  inconsistency  with  any  other  simple  ideas^ 
whose  co-existeiice  with  them  we  would  inform  our- 
ielves  about. 

§.11.  The  ideas  that  our  complex  ones  Especially  of 
of  substances  are  made  up  ot^  and  about  secondaiy 
wkich  our  knowledge  concerning  substances  ^'»^i'>«^ 
ii  most  employed,  are  those  of  their  secondary  quali- 
ties: which  depending  all  (^as  has  been  shown)  upon  the 
primary  qualities  of  their  minute  and  insensible  parts; 
or  if  not  upon  them,  upon  something  yet  more  remote 
from  our  comprehension ;  it  is  impossible  we  should 
know  which  have  a  necessary  union  or  inconsistency  one 
with  another:  for  not  knowing  the  root  they  spnng 
from,  not  knowing  what  size,  figure,  and  texture  of 
parts  they  are,  on  which  depend,  and  from  which  result, 
those  qualities  which  make  our  complex  idea  of  gold ; 
it  is  impossible  we  should  know  what  other  qualities  le- 
suit  from,  or  are  incompatible  with,  the  same  constitu- 
tion of  the  insensible  parts  of  gold,  and  so  consequently 
must  always  co-exist  with  that  complex  idea  we  have  of 
it,  or  else  are  inconsistent  with  it. 

f.  12.  Besides  this  ignorance  of  the  pri-    Becanseall 
mary  qualities  of  the   insensible  parts  of    connexien 
bodies^  on  which  depend  all  their  secondary    *^^^  *°^ 
^alities^   there  is  yet  another  and  more    MdpriiMry 
iBcurable  pa^t  of  ignorance,  which  sets  us    qualities  b 
more  remote  from  a  certain  knowledge  of    oadiscorcr- 
Ihe  ix>^iiisten«e  or  in-co-existence  (if  1  may    ^ 
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so  say)  of  different  kleas  in  tbp  same  subject  ;*  and  that 
is,  that  there  is  no  discoverable  connexion  between  any 
secondary  quality  and  those  primary  qualities  which  il 
depends  on. 

§.  13.  That  the  size,  figure,  and  niotron  of  one  body 
should  cause  a  change  in  the  size,  figure,  and  motion  of 
another  body,  is  not  beyond  our  conce|)tiGn  ;  tbesepa- 
latron  of  tlie  parts  of  one  body  upon  the  intrusion  of 
another;  and  the  change  from  rest  to  motion  upon- im- 
pulse; these  and  the  like  seem  to  ha%'e  some  connexion 
one  with  another.  And  if  we  knew  these  primary  qua- 
lities of  bodies,  we  might  have  reason  to  hope  we  might 
be  able  to  know  a  great  deal  more  of  these  operations  of 
them  one  witli  another  :  but  our  minds  not  being  ablo 
to  discover  any  connexion  betwixt  these  primary  quali<« 
ties  of  boch'es  and  the  sensations  that  are  produced  in  us 
hy  them,  M^e  can  never  be  aWe  to  establish  certain  and 
undoubted  rules  of  the  consequences  or  co-existence  of 
any  secondary  qualities,  though  we  could  discover  the 
frize, .  figurc,  or  motion  of  those  invisible  parts  which 
immediately  prochice  them.  We  are  so  far  from  know- 
ing what  figure,  size,  or  motion  of  parts  produce  a  yel* 
low  colour,  a  sweet  taste,  or  a  sharp  sound,  that  we  can 
by  no  means  conceive  how  any  size,  figure,  or  motion 
of  any  particles,  can  possibly  produce  in  us  the  idea  of 
any  colour,  taste,  or  sound  whatsoever ;  there  is  no  con* 
ccivablc  connexion  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other. 

§.  14-  In  vain  therefore  shall  we  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover by  our  ideas  (the  only  true  way  of  certain  and 
univers;il  knowledge)  what  other  ideas  are  to  be  found 
constantly  joined  with  that  of  our  romplex  idea  of  any 
Rul)stancc:  since  we  neither  know  the  real  constitution 
of  the  minute  parts  on  which  thi*ir  qualities  do  depend; 
jior,  did  we  know  them,  could  we  discover  any  neces- 
sary connexion  between  them  and  any  of  the  secondaiy 
qualities:  which  is  necessary  to  be  done  before  w'C  can 
certainly  know  their  necessary  co-existence.  So  that 
let  our  complex  idea  of  any  species  of  substances  be 
what  it  will,  we  can  hardly,  from  the  simple  ideas  con- 
tained in  it,  certainly  determine  the  necessary  co-e>cist- 
ence  of  any  other  quality  what:joever.     Our  Knowledge 

iu 
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ia  all  these  inquiries  reaches  very  little  farther  than  our 
experience.  Indeed,  some  tew  of  the  primary  qualities 
iiave  a  necessary  dependence  and  visible  connexion  one 
ivith  another,  as  figure  necessarily  supposes  extension: 
receiving  or  communicating  motion  by  impulse,  sup- 
poses solidity.  But  though  these  and  perhaps  some 
other  of  our  ideas  have,  yet  there  arc  so  lew  of  them, 
that  liave  a  visible  connexion  one  with  another,  that 
we  can  by  intuition  or  demonstration  discover  the  co- 
existence of  very  tew  of  the  qualities  are  to  be  found 
united  in  substances :  and  we  are  left  only  to  the  assist- 
ance of  our  senses,  to  make  known  to  us  what  qualities 
they  contain.  For  of  all  the  qualities  that  are  co-exist- 
ent in  any  subject,  without  this  dependence  and  evident 
connexion  ot  their  ideas  one  with  another,  we  cannot 
know  certainly  any  two  to  co-exist  any  farther  than  ex- 
perience, by  our  senses,  informs  us.  'Jluis  though  we 
see  the  yellow  colour,  and  upon  trial  liiul  the  weight, 
malleableness,  fusibility,  and  fixedness,  that  are  united 
in  a  piece  of  gold ;  yd  because  no  one  of  these  idc^s  has 
any  cvi<lent  dependence,  or  necessary  connexion  with 
the  other,  we  cannot  certainly  know,  that  whore  any 
four  of  these  are,  the  fifth  will  be  there  also,  how  highly 
probable  soever  it  may  be ;  because  the  highest  proba- 
bility amounts  not  to  certainty,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  tnie  knowledw.  For  this  co-existence  can 
be  no  farther  known  than  it  is  perceived  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  perceived  but  either  in  particular  subjects,  by  the 
observation  of  our  senses,  or,  in  general,  by  the  neces 
siry  connexion  of  the  ideas  themselves. 

|.  15.  As  to  the  incompatibility  or  re-  Ofrepug- 
pugnancy  to  co-existence  we  may  know,  nancy  to  co- 
that  any  subject  may  have  of  eacli  sort  of  exist,  larger. 
primary  qualities  but  one  particular  at  once ;  v.  g.  each 
particular  extension,,  figure,  number  of  parts,  motion, 
excludes  all  other  of  each  kind.  The  like  also  is  cer- 
tain of  all  sensible  ideas  peculiar  to  each  sense ;  for  what- 
ever of  each  kind  is  present  in  any  subject,  excludes  all 
other  of  that  sort;  v.  g.  no  one  subject  can  have  two 
smells  or  two  colours  at  the  same  time.  To  this  per- 
haps will  be  said,  Has  not  an  opal,  or  the  \ut'v\s\ow  o^l 
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j%tium  nephriticum,  two  colours  at  the  saihe  tiitie  ?  Ter 
whiOh  I  answer^  that  these  bodies,  to  eyes  differently 
placed,  may  at  the  same  time  afford  different  colours : 
but  I  take  liberty  also  to  say,  that  to  eyes  drffereiitly 
placed,  it  is  different  parts  of  the  object  that  reflect  tte 
particles  of  light :  and  therefore  it  is  not  the  same  part 
of  the  object,  and  so  not  the  very  same  subject*  which 
at  the  same  time  appears  both  yellow  and  azure.  For 
it  is  as  impossible  that  the  very  same  particle  of  any  body 
Bbould  at  the  same  time  differently  modify  or  reftect  the 
nys  of  lights  as  that  it  should  have  two  different  figures 
and  textures  at  the  same  time* 

Of  the  CO-  §•  ^^*  ^"*'  ^^  ^  ^^^  powers  of  substances 

txbtence  of    to  change  the  sensible  qualities  of  other  bo^ 
fowen,  a        dies,  which  make  a  great  part  of  our  inqui- 
vcry  htilc        yj^^  about  them,  and  is  no  inconsiderable 
^'  branch  of  our  knowledge ;  I  doubt^  as  to 

these,  whether  our  knowledge  reaches  much  farther  than 
«ur  experience ;  or  whether  we  can  come  to  the  disco- 
vely  of  most  of  these  powers,  and  be  certain  that  they 
ere  in  any  subject,  by  the  connexion  with  any  of  those 
ideas  which  to  us  make  its  essence.  Because  the  active 
and  passive  powers  of  bodies,  and  their  ways  of  operat- 
ing, consisting  in  a  texture  and  hiotion  of  parts,  which 
we  cannot  by  any  means  ci^me  to  discover ;  it  is  but  in 
rery  few  cases,  we  can  be  able  to  perceive  their  depen- 
dence on,  or  repugnance  to,  any  of  those  ideas  which 
make  our  complex  one  of  that  sort  of  things.  I  have 
here  instanced  in  the  corpuscularian  hypothesis,  as  that 
which  is  thought  to  go  farthest  in  an  intelligible  expli- 
cation of  those  qualities  of  bodies ;  and  I  fear  the  weak- 
ness of  human  understanding  is  scarce  able  to  substitute 
Jiliother,  wliich  will  afford  us  a  fuller  and  clearer  dis- 
covery of  the  necessary  connexion  and  co-existence  of 
.the  powers  which  arc  to  be  observed  united  in  several 
sorts  of  them.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  which-evcr 
hypothesis  be  cle:irest  and  truest,  (for  of  that  it  is  not 
iny  business  to  dctoin)ine)  our  knowledge  concerning 
corporeal  substances  will  be  very  little  ad\'^nced  by  any 
of  them,  till  we  are  made  to  see  what  qualities  and 
powers  of  bodies  have  a  necessary  cou;icxion  or  repug- 
6*  iiancv 
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lancy  one  with  another ;  which  in  the  present  state  of 
ihilosophy,  I  think,  we  know  but  to  a  very  small 
legrce :  and  I  doubt  whether,  with  those  faculties  we 
lave,  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  carry  our  general  know- 
edge  (I  say  not  particular  ex|>erience)  in  this  part  much 
arthen  Experience  is  that  which  in  this  part  we  must 
lepend  on.  And  it  were  to  be  wished  that  it  were  more 
mproved.  We  find  the  advantages  some  men  s  gene- 
rous pains  have  this  way  brought  to  the  stock  of  natural 
caowledge.  And  if  others,  especially  the  philosopliers 
sy  fire,  who  pretend  to  it,  had  been  so  wary  in  theii* 
observations,  and  sincere  in  tlieir  reports,  as  those  who 
2aU  themselves  philosophers  ought  to  have  been ;.  our 
urquaiutance  with  the  bodies  here  about  us,  and  our 
insight  into  their  powers  and  operations^  had  been  yet 
Biucli  greater* 

§•  1 7.  If  we  are  at  a  loss  in  respect  of  the    of  spirits 
powei's  and  operations  of  bodies,  I  think  it    yecnariw^r. 
is  easy  to  conclude,  we  are  much  more  in 
the  dark  in  reference  to  the  spirits ;  whereof  we  natu- 
rally have  no  ideas,  but  what  we  draw  from  that  of  our 
own,-  by  reflecting  on  the  operations  of  our  own  souls 
within  us,  as  far  as  they  can  come  within  our  observa^ 
tion.     But  how  inconsiderable  a  rank  the  spirits  that 
inhabit  our  bodies  hold  amongst  those  various  and  pos 
sible  innumerable  kinds  of  nobler  beinj^s ;  and  how  far 
iiioit  tliey  come  of  the  endowments  and  perfections  of 
cherubims  and  seraphims,  and  infinite  sorts  of  s})irit> 
at>ove  us;  is  what  by  a  transient  hint,  in  auother  placc^ 
I  have  offered  to  my  reader*s  consideration. 

%.  18.  As  to  the  third  sort  of  our  know-     j,  of  otb«r 
ledge,  viz.  the  agreement  or  disagreement     relatious»  it 
of  any  of  our  ideas  in  any  other  relation  :     is  not  easy  to 
this,  as  it  is  the  largest  field  of  our  knowledge,     ^^^  ^°^'     ' 
80  it  is  hard  to  determine  how  far  it   may  extend  ; 
because   the  advances  that  are   made  in   this  part  of 
knowledge,   dej)emling  on  our  sagacity  in  finding  in- 
termediate  ideas,   that  may  show  the  relations  and  habi- 
tudes of  ideas,  whose  co-existence  is  not  considered,  it 
is  a  hard  matter  to  tell  when  we  .are  at  an  end  of  such 
discoveries ;   and  when  reason  has  all  tl\t  U^V^^  Sx,  \s 
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capable  of,  for  the  fimliiig  of  proofs,  or  examining  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  reinote  ideas.  They  that 
are  ignorant  of  algebra  cannot  imagine  the  wondei"*  in 
this  kind  are  to  be  done  by  it:  and  what  farther  im- 
provements and  helps,  advantageous  to  other  paitsof 
knowledge,  the  sagacious  mind  of  man  may  yet  find  out, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  I'his  at  least  I  believe,  that 
the  ideas  of  quantity  are  not  those  alone  that  are  capa- 
ble of  demonstration  and  knowledge ;  and  that  other, 
and  perhaps  more  useful  parts  of  contemplation,  would 
aifortl  us  certainty,  if  vices,  passions,  and  domineering 
interest  did  not  oppose  or  menace  such  endeavours. 

The  idea  of  a  supreme  being,  infinite  in 
Mble  of  d^"  P^^^'^i'>  goodness,  and  wisdom,  whose  work- 
BfoBstration.     manship  we  arc,  and  on  whom  we  depend; 

and  the  idea  of  ourselves,  as  understanding 
rational  beings ;  being  such  as  are  clear  in  us,   would, 
1  suppose,,  if  duly  considered  and  pursued,   afford  such 
foundations  of  our  duty  and  rules  of  action,   as  might 
place  morality  amongst  the  sciences  capable  of  demon- 
stration :   wherein  I  doubt  not   but  from  self-evident 
propositions,  by  necessary  conseciuences,  as  incontesta-- 
ble  as  those  in  mathematicks,  the  measures  (if  right  and 
wrong  might  be  made  out  to  any  one  that  M'ill  apply 
himself  with  the  same  indifl^crency  and  attention  to  the 
one,  as  he  does  to  the  other  of  these  sciences.     The 
relation  of  other  modes  may  certainly  be  perceived,  as 
well  as  those  of  number  and  extension  :  and  I  cannot  see 
why  they  should  not  also  be  capable  of  demonstration, 
if  due  methods  were  thought  on  to  examine  or  pursue 
their  agreement  or  disagreement.     Where  there  i«  no 
pro|.)erty,  there  is  no  injustice,   is  a  proposition  as  cer- 
tain as  any  demonstration  in  Euclid  :  for  the  idea  of 
property  being  a  right  to  any  thing;  and  the  idea  to 
M'hich  the  name  injustice  is  given,  being  the  invasion  or 
violation  of  that  right ;  it  is  evident,   that  these  ideas 
l>eing  thus  established,  and  these  names  annexed  to  them, 
I  can  as  certainly  kn6w  this  proposition  to  be  true,  '^ 
that  a  triangle  has  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  ones. 
^Again,   '*  no  government  allows  absolute  liberty  :"   The 
idea  of  government  being  the  establishment  of  society 
.    '  upon 
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upon  certain  rules  or  laws  M-liicli  require  conformity  to 
them  ;  and  the  idea  of  absolute  liberty  beiug  for  any  one 
to  do  whatever  he  pleases ;  I  am  as  capable  of  beini>; 
certain  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  as  of  any  in  the 
mathematicks. 

§.  19.  That  which  in   this   respect   has     TwotljJngrt 
given  the  advanta2:e*to  the  ideas  of  quan-     ^^^e  niade 
tity,  and  made  them  tliought  more  cai)able    tkciight  in- 
of  certainty  and  demonstration,  is,  capable  of 

First,  that  they  can  be  fet  (lown  and  re-     demonstra-  • 
presented  by  sensible  marks,  which  have  a    com  lex^d- 
greater  and  nearer  correspondence  with  then)     ness,  and 
than  any  words  or  sounds  whatso(*vcr.     I)ia-     ^ant  of  stn-- 
gr;ims  drawn  on  paper   are  copies  of  the     ^^^1^  j;epre- 
ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  liable  to  the  ui^-     ^^^    ^^^^* 
certainty  that  words  carry  in  their  signification.     An 
angle,  circle,  or  square,  drawn  in  lines,  lies  oi)en  to  the 
view,  and  cannot  l>e  mistaken :  it  remains  unchangea- 
ble, and  may  at  leisure  be  considered  and  examined,  and 
the  demonstration  be  revised,  and  all  the  parts  of  it  may 
be  gone  over  more  than  once  without  any  danger  of  tho 
least  change  in  the  ideas.     This  cannot  be  thus  done  in 
moral  ideas,  we  have  no  sensible  marks  that  resemble 
them,  whereby  we  can  set  them  down  ;  we  have  nothing 
but  words  to  express  them  by :  which  though,  when 
written,  they  remain  the  same,  yet  the  ideas  they  stand 
for  may  change  in  the  same  man  ;  and  it  is  very  seldom 
that  they  are  not  difterent  in  different  persons. 

Secondly,  another  thing  that  makes  the  greater  diffi- 
culty in  ethicks,  is,  that  moral  ideas  are  commonly 
more  complex  than  those  of  the  figures  ordinarily  con-' 
sidered  jn  mathematicks.  From  whence  these  two 
inconveniencies  follow:  First,  that  their  names  are  of 
more  uncertain  signification,  the  precise  collection  of 
simple  ideas  they  stand  for  not  being  so  easily  agreed  on^ 
and  so  the  sign  that  is  used  for  them  in  communication 
always,  and  in  thinking  often,  does  not  steadily  carry 
with  it  the  same  idea.  Upon  which  the  same  disorder, 
confusion  and  error  follow,  as  would  if  a  man,  goings 
to  demonstrate  something  of  an  heptagon,  sh'oukl,  in  the 
diagram  he  took  to  do  it,  leave  put  one  of  the  auglei^v  * 
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or  by  oversight  make  the  figure  with  one  angle  mow 
than  the  name  ordinarily  imported,  or  he  intended. if 
should,  when  at  first  he  thought  of  his  demonstration. 
This  often  happens,  and  is  lurdly  avoidable  in  very 
complex  moral  ideas,  where  the  same  name  being  re- 
tained, one  angle,  i.  e.  one  simple  idea  is  left  oal  or  .put 
in  the  complex  one,  (still  called  by  the  sa.m«  name) 
more  at  one  time. than  another.  Secondly^  fixwa  tlie 
complexedness  of  these  moral  ideas,  there  foUovs  an- 
other inconvenience,  viz.  that  the  mind  cannot  easily 
retain  those  precise  combinations,  so  exactly  and  per- 
fectly as  i3  necessary  in  the  examination  of  the  IwtbittuleJ 
and  correspondencies,  agreements  or  disagreements,  of 
several  of  them  one  with  anotlnrr ; ;  especially  where  it^s 
to  be  jiiflgcd  of  by  loDg  deductions,  and  the  mterven- 
tion  of  several  other  complex  ideas,  to  show  tlie  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  two  remote  ones. 

T\w  great  help  ag^aiust  this  which  mathematicians 
find  in  diagrams  and  figures,  which  remain  nnaJjterable 
in  their  draughts,  is  very  apparent,,  and  the  memory 
would  often  have  great  difficulty  otherwise  to*  retain, 
them  so  exactly,  whilst  the  mind  went  over  the  {niTts  of 
them  step  by  step,  to  examine  their  several  contcapon- 
dencies.  And  though  in  casting  up  a  long  sum  either 
in  addition,  multiplication,  or  division,  every  part  be 
only  a  progression  of  the  mind,  taking  a  view  of  its  own 
ideas,  and  considering  their  agreement  or  disagreement; 
and  the  resolution  of  the  question  be  nothing  but  the 
result  of  the  whole,  maile  up  of  such  particulars,  whereof 
tjie,  mintl  has  a  clear  perceptit^n :  yet  without  setting 
down  the  several  parts  by  marks,  wlnise  precise  signih- 
cationfi  are  known,  and  by  marks  that  last  and  remain 
w^  vi^w  when  the  memory  had  let  them  go^  it.  i«ouId  be; 
sdmost  impossible  t*o  carry  so  many  difierent  ideas  in  the: 
mind,  without  confounding,  or  letting  slip  sonic  parts' 
of  the  reckonin^v  aud  thereby  making  ail  our  reason^* 
i^igs  about  it.  useless;  In  which,  case,  tl^  cyphers,  or 
n^irk^  help  uut  the  mind  at  ail  to  |)creeivc  the.  agrffe:^ 
ment  of  ai\y  two  or  n)ore  numbei:^,  their  equalities  or 
proportion^ :  that  the  mind  hat»  only  by  intuition  o&  it» 
mvji  idt'i^^  of  the  numbers  tiiemselves.     liut  the.nume^ 

r^cal 

^ 
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rical  characters  are  helps  to  the  memory,  to  record  and 
retain  the  several  ideas  about  which  the  demonstratioii 
is  made,  whereby  a  man  may  know  how  far  his  intui- 
tive knowledge,  in  surveying  several  of  the  particulars 
has  procefcded;  tliat  so  he  may  without  confusion  go 
on  to  what  is  yet  unknown,  and  at  last  have  in  one  view 
before  him  the  result  of  all  his  perceptions  and  reasoif- 
ings. 

§•  20.  One  part  of  these  disadvantages  Rcincyi«  of 
in  moral  ideks,  which  has  made  them  be  ^^^5.<^*fi- 
thought  not  capable  of  demonstration,  may 
in  a  good  measure  be  remedied  by  definitions,  setting 
down  that  collection  of  simple  ideas,  which  every  term 
shall  stand  for,  and  then  using  the  terms  steadily  and 
constantly  for  that  precise  collection.  And  what  me- 
thods algebra,  or  something  of  that  kind,  may  hereaftel: 
suggest,  to  remove  the  other  difficulties,  it  is  not  easy 
to  tbretel.  Confident  I  am,  that  if  men  would,  in  the 
same  method,  and  with  the  same  indifferency,  search 
after  moral,  as  they  do  malthematical  truths,  they  would 
find  them  have  a  stronger  connexion  one  with  another, 
and  a  more  necessary  consequence  from  our  clear  aihd 
distinct  ideas,  and  to  come  nearer  perfect  demonstration 
than  is  commonly  imagined.  But  qiuch  of  this  i^  not 
to  be  expected,  whilst  tlie  desire  of  esteem,  ricfies,  or 
power,  makes  men  espouse  the  well-endowed  opinions 
m  fashiOl),  and  then  seek  argumcirts  either  to  make 
good  their  beauty,  or  varnish  over  and  cover  their  d6^ 
tormity :  nothing  being  so  beautiful  to  the  eye,  as  truth 
is  to  the  mind ;  nothing  so  deformed  and  irreconcileable 
to  the  understanding  as  a  lye.  For  though  maiiy  a  man. 
can  with  satisfaction  enough  own  a  no  very  handsome 
wife  in  his  bosom ;  yet  who  is  bold  enough  openly  to 
avow,  that  he  has  espoused  a  falsehood,  arid  received 
into  his  bfeast  so  ugly  a  thing  as  a  lye  ?  Whilst  the  par- 
ties of  iften  craim  their  tenets  down  all  men's  throats^ 
vhom  they  can  get  into  their  power,  without  permit- 
ting them  tb  examine  their  truth  or  falsehood,  arid  will 
not  let  truth  have  fair  play  in  the  world,  nor  men  the 
liberty  to  search  after  it ;  w-hat  improvements  can  h<i 
expected  of  this  kind^  Wiiat  greater  light  cau  be  \\o^A. 
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for  in  the  moral  sciences?  The  sulyect  part  of  mankind 
in  most  places  might,  instead  thereof,  M'ith  Egyptian 
bondage  expect  Egyptian  darkness,  were  not  the  candle 
of  the  Lord  set  up  by  himself  in  men\s  nn'nds,  which  it 
is  impossible  for  the  breatli  or  power  of  man  wholly  to 
extinguish. 

r^c     I  ^.  CI.   As  to  the  fourll)  sort  of  our  know- 

.4.  Of  real  ,    /  /.I  1  1       •  .  '*•  1  • 

existence:  we  ledgT,\iz.or  the  real  actual  existence  otthmgs, 

haveanintu-  mt  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own 

itive  know-  existence  ;  and  a  demonstrative  knowledge 

o\vn'^demon-  ^^^'^^  existence  of  a  God  ;  of  the  existence 

strative,  of  of  any  tiling  else,   we  have  no  other  but  a 

God's;  sensi-  sensitive  knowledge,  which  extends  not  be- 

tive,  of  some  yQx^A  the  oijjects  pjcseiit  to  our  senses. 

few  other  -^    -     ^^,     ^v*'     i  1     1        1    • 

things.  §^  ^^-  ^^^^•*  knowledge  benig  so  narrow. 

Our  iffno-  ^^  ^  \yii\'i^  showed,  it  will  pcihaps  give  us 
ranee  great.      Some   light   into  tlic  present .  State  of  our 

minds,  if  we  look  a  little  into  the  dark  side, 
and  take  a  view  of  our  ignorance :  which,  being  iniQ- 
nitely  larger  than  our  knowledge,  niay  serve  much  to 
the  (piieting  of  disputes,  and  improvement  of  useful 
Jvuowledge;  if  discovering  how  {\\v  we  have  clear  and 
distinct  ideas,  we  confine  our  thoughts  within  the  con- 
ti^mplation  of  those  things  that  are  witliin  the  reach  of 
our  understandin2:s,  and  launch  not  out  into  that  abvss 
of  darkness  (where  we  have  not  eyes  to  see,  nor  facul- 
tres  to  perceive  any  thing)  out  of  a  presumption,  tliat 
nothing  is  beyond  our  comprehension.  13ut  to  be  satis- 
fied ot  the  folly  of  such  a  conceit,  we  need  not  go.  far, 
IJe  that  knows  any  thing,  knows  tliis  in  the  first  place, 
that  he  need  not  seek  loii"-  for  instances  of  his  i<niorancc. 
The  nieanest  and  most  obvious  things  that  come  in  our 

.  \vay,  have  dark  sides,  that  the  quickest  sight  cannot 
penetrate  into.  The  clearest  and  most  enlarged  under- 
5sta.ndings  of  tliinking  men  find  themselves  puzzled,  and 
at  a  loss,  in  every  particle  of  matter.     We  shall  the  k^> 

'  wonder  to  find  it  so,  when  we  consider  the  causes  of  our 
ignorance  ;  which,  from  what  has  been  said,   I  su])iH>^» 

■:  Viil.  be  found  to  Ix?  these  three  : 

rir>ta   want  of  ideas. , 

/  .     .  SecoDcflv, 
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Secondly,  want  of  a  discoverable  connexion  between 
the  ideas  wc  have. 

Thirdly,  want  of  tracing  and  examining  onr  ideas,  ; 

§.  23.  First,  there  are  some  things,  and  p-j.^^^  ^^^ 
those  not  a  few,  that  we  are  ignorant  of,  cause  of  it 
for  want  of  ideas.  want  of   . 

First ;  all  the  simple  ideas  we  have,  are    ^^^^*  ^"''®' 
confined  (as  I  have  shown)  to  those  we  re-    jj^^^  no  con- 
ceive from  corporeal  objects  by  sensation,     ception  of, 
and  from  the  operations  of  onr  own  minds     or  such  as 
as  the  objects  of  reflection.     I3nt  how  much     P^^'^cularly 

.1  £•  1  •    1  ^  r  we  hare  not. 

these  tew  and  narrow  mlets  are  (hspro|)()r- 
tionatc  to  tlic  vast  whole  extent  of  all  beings,  will  not 
be  hard  to  persuade  those,   who  are  not  so  foolish  as  to 
think  their  span  the  measure  of  all  things.     What  other 
simple  ideas  it  is  possiJ)le  the  creatures  in  other  parts  of 
the  univci*se  mav  have,   bv  the  assistance  of  senses  and 
faculties  more,  'or  perfecter,  tlian  we  have,  or  different 
from  ours,   it  is  not  for  us  to  determine,     liut  to  sav,  or 
think  there  are  no  such,  iK'cause  we  conceive  nothing 
of  them,   is  no  better  an  argument,   than  if  a  blind  man 
should  be  positive  in  it,  that  there  was  no  such  thing^as 
sight  and  c()lours,   because  he  had  no  manner  of  idea  of 
any  such  thing,   nor  could  by  any  means  frame  to  him- 
self anv  notions  about  seeini}:.     The  i<;norance  and  dark- 
ness  that  is  in  us,   no  more  hinders  nor  conlines  the 
knowledge  that  is  in  others,  than  the  blindness  of  a  mole 
is  an  argument  against  the  (luieksightedness  of  an  eagle. 
He  that  will  consider  ilie  infinite  power,   wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  the  CreatC)r  of  all  things,   will  find  reasou 
to  think  it  was  not  all  laid  out   ui)on  so  ineoubiderable, 
^iiean,  and  imj)0tent  a  creature,   as  he  will  find,  man  to 
be;   who,  in  all  probability,   is  one  ()\:  the  lowest  of  all 
intellectual  beings.     What  faculties  therefore  other  spe- 
cies of  creatines  have,  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  and 
inmost  Constitutions  of  things  ;   wliat  ideas  they  may 
receive  of  them,  far  different  Irom  ours;  we  know  not. 
This  we  know,  and  certainly  fnul,  that  we  want  several 
other  views  of  them,  besides  those  we. have,  to  make 
discoveries  of  them  more  perfect.     And. we  may  be^oii-j*. 
viuced  tliat  the  ideas  we  can  attain  to  by  ou\  Vvxc\i\vV^^' 
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are  very  disproportionate  to  things  theijiselves,  when  a 
positive,  clear,  distinct  one  of  substance  itself^  yrhich  is 
tlie  foundation  of  all  the  rest,  is  concealed  from  us.  But 
M'^ant  of  ideas  of  this  kind  being  a  part,  as  well  as  cayse 
of  pur  ignorance,  c:innot  be  described.  Only  this,  l 
think,  I  may  confidently  say  of  it,  that  the  intellectual 
and  kcusible  world  jire  iij  this  perfectly  alike;  that  that 
part,  which  we  sec  of  either  of  them,  holds  no  propor^-, 
tion  with  what  w/?5ee  not ;  and  wbatsucver  we  can  reach 
with  Qur  .eyes,'  or  our  thoughts,  of  either  of  thei}i,  is  but 
a  poinj,  almost  notliing  in  comparison  of  the  rest. 
^  ^  ^.  24.  Secondly,  another  s;re?it  cause  of 

Because  of         ^     ^  '  •    ^i  *.      i*  *  i 

their  remote-    jgnprancc  IS  the  want  or  ideas  we  are  capa-» 
ricss:'or^         ble  of.     As  the  want  of  ideas,  ^yhich  our 

faculties  are  not  ifble  to  give  us,  shut§  us 
yho]ly  from  those  views  of  things,  which  it  is  reaspu- 
^XAc  to  think  other  Ueings,  perfecter  than  we,  have,  of 
which  \ft  know  nothing ;  so  the  want  of  ideas  I  now 
speak  of  kejeus  u$  \\\  ignorance  of  things  we  conceive 
capable  of  being  known  to  us.  Bulk,  figure,  and  pio- 
tion,  |ye  have  ideas  of.  But  though  we  are  not  wit)}0ut 
ideas  of  th,ese  priniary  qualities  of  bodies  in  general,  ypt 
not  kno>ying  what  is  the  particular  bulk,  figure,  an4 
motipn,  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  bodies  of  thq  uni- 
verse; ^ye  are  ignorant  of  the  several  powers,  efficacies^ 
and  ways  oif  operation,  whereby  the  etfects,  which  we 
claily  s(fe,  are  produced.  These  are  hid  from  us  in  some 
things,  by  being  too  remote ;  and  In  others,  by  being 
too  minute.  When  we  consider  the  vast  distancp  of  the 
i^nown  and  visible  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  reasons 
we  have  to  think,  that  what  lies  within  our  keq 
is  but  a  small,  part  of  the  universe,  we  shall  then  disco? 
Ver  an  huge  aWss  of  ignorance.  What  are  the  parti- 
cular fabricks  of  the  great  masses  of  matter,  which  make 
up  the  whole  stupendous  frame  of  corporeal  beings,  how 
far  they  are  extended,  what  is  their  motion,  and  how 
continued  or  communicated,  and  what  influence  they 
])ave  one  upon  another,  are  contemplations  that  at  first 
glimpse  pur  thoughts  Ipse  themselves  in.  If  we  narrovf 
our  contemplations,  and  confine  our  thoughts  to  thi$ 
little  canton^  I  mean  this  system  of  our  sun,  and  the 

grosser 
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grosser  masses  of  matter,  that  visibly  move  about  it ; 
•what  several  sorts  of  vc<i;ctables,  animals,  and  intellectual 
corporeal  beings,  infinitely  different  from  those  of  our 
little  spot  of  earth,  niay  there  probably  be  in  the  other 
planetSy-  to  the  knowledge  of  which,  even  of  their  out* 
ward  figures  and  parts^  we  can  no  way  attain,  Avhilst 
we  are  confined  to  this  earth ;  there  being  no  natural 
means,  either  hy  sensation  or  reflection,  to  convey  their 
certain  ideas  into  our  minds  ?  They  arc  out  of  the  reach 
of  those  inlets  of  all  our  knowledge:  and  what  sorts  of 
furniture  and  inhabitants  those  mansions  contain  in 
them,  we  cannot  so  much  as  guess,  much  less  have  cleat 
and  distinct  ideas  of  them. 

§.  12,6.  If  a  great,  nay,  far  the  greatest     Because  of 
part  of  the  several  ranks  of  bodies  in  the     ^^e»'"»in"tc- 
UDiverse,  escape  our  notice  by  their  remote- 
new,  there  are  others  that  are  no  less  concealed  from 
us   by  their  minuteness.     These  insensible  corpuscles 
being  the  active  parts  of  matter,  and  the  great  instru- 
ments of  nature,  on  which  depend  not  only  all  their 
secondary  qualities,  but  alw  most  of  their  natural  ope- 
rations; our  want  of  precise  distinct  idea?  of  their  pri- 
mary ,qualitit.s,   keeps  us  in  an   incurable  ignorance  of 
what  we  desire  to  know  about  thcni.     1  doubt  not  but 
if  we  couhl  discover  the  figure,  size,  texture,  and  motion 
of  ihe  minute  coHstituent  parts  of  any  two  bodies,  we 
should  know  without  trial  several  of  their  operations  one 
vpori  anothtT,  as  we  do  now  the  properties  of  a  square 
or  a  triangle.     Did  we  know  the  mechanical  aflxjcrions 
of  thie  particles  of  rhubarb,  hemlock,  opium,  and  a  man  ; 
as  a  watch-maker  does  those  of  a  watch,   whereby  it 
performs  its  operations,  and  of  a  file  which  by  rubbing 
on  them  will  alter  the  figure  of  any  of  the  wheels;  we 
sb<uikl  Be  able  to  tell  before-hand,  that  rhubarb  will 
purge;   hemlmk  kill,   and  opium  make  a  man  sleep ;  ajsi 
well  as  a  watch-maker  can,  that  a  little  piece  of  paper 
laid:  on  the  l>alance  will  keep  the  watch  fwm  going,  till 
It  beremovtfd  ;  or  that,  some  small  part  of  it  being  rul>- 
bed  by  a  file,  the  machine  would  quite  lose  its  motion, 
aiul  the  watch  go  no  more.     The  (lissolving  of  silver  in 
aqua  ibrtis,  ami  gold  in  aqua  regia^  and  uot  n\c\:  sxrc^^^ 
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would  be  then  perhaps  no  more  clifticult  to  know,  than 
it  is  to  a  smith  to  understand  why  the  turning  of  one 
.key  will  open  a  lock,  and  not  the  turning  of  another. 
But  whilst  we  are  destitute  of  senses  acute  enough  to 
discover  the  minute  particles  of  bodies,  and  to  give  us 
ideas  of  their  mechanical  affections,  we  must  be  content 
to  be  ignorant  of  their  properties  and  ways  of  opera- 
.  tion  ;  nor  can  we  be  assured  about  them  any  farther, 
than  some  few  trials  we  make  are  able  to  reach.  But 
whether  they  will  succeed  again  another  time,  we  can- 
pot  be  certain.  This  hinders  our  certain  knowledge  of 
universal  truths  concerning  natural  bodies:  and  our 
reason  cairies  us  herein  veiy  little  beyond  particular 
matter  of  fact. 

§.  26.  And  therefore  I  am  apt  to  doubt, 
Hence  no        ^\y^^^  ^^^y^  j^.^y  soever  human  industry  may 

science  ot  ^    ,  , .  ,         ,  .  ^   i     i  -i  "^       i 

bodies.  advance  usetul  and  expermiental  phupsopny 

in  physical  things,  scicntifical  will  still  be 
but  of  our  reach  ;  because  we  want  perfect  and  adequate 
ideas  of  lliose  very  bodies  which  are  nearest  to  us,  and 
most  under  our  command.  Those  which  we  have  ranked 
into  classes  under  names,  and  we  think  ourselves  best 
acquainted  with,  we  have  but  very  imperfect  and  in- 
complete ideas  ()f.  Distinct  ideas  of  the  several  sorts  of 
bodies  that  fall  under  the  examination  of  our  senses 
perhaps  we  may  ha\'e :  but  adequate  ideas,  I  suspect,  we 
have  not  of  any  one  amongst  them.  And  though  the 
former  of  these  will  serve  us  for  common  use  and  dis- 
course, yet  whilst  we  want  the  latter,  we  are  not  capa^ 
ble  of  scientilical  knowledge  ;  nor  shall  ever  be  able  to 
discover  general,  instructive,  uni[uestionable  truths  con- 
cerning them.  Certainty  and  demonstration  are  things 
we.  must  not,  in  these  matters,  pretend  to,  By  the 
colour,  figure,  taste,  and  smell,  and  other  sensible  quali- 
ties, we  have  as  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  sage  and  hem'' 
lock,  as  we  have  of  a  circle  and  a  triangle ;  bqt  having 
no  ideas  of  the  particular  primaiy  qualities  of  the  minute 
parts  of  either  of  these  plants,  nor  of  other  bodies  which 
we  would  Hpply  them  to,  we  cannot  tell  what  effects 
they  will  produce ;  nor  when  we  see  those  effects,  can 
\ve  so  iui4ch  as  guess,  much  less  kuow,  their  manner  of 
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production.  TIuis  having  no  Idens  of  tlic  particular 
mechanical  aftcctions  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies  tliat 
are  within  our  view  and  rcacli.  we  are  ignorant  of  their 
constitutions,  powers,  and  operations;- and  of  bodies 
more  remote  we  are  yet  more  ignoiant,  not  knowing  so 
much  as  their  very  outward  shapes  or  the  sensible  .and 
grosser  paits  of  their  constitutions.  ■> 

4.  27.  This,  at  fnst,  will   show  ns  how     ,,.    ,  , 

r  4.'        ^  1  11        •      *      ^1         Much  less  of 

disproportionate  our  knowledge  is   to   the    spirits. 
■whole  extent  even  of  material  beings;  to 
which  if  we  add  the  eoDsideration  of  that  infinite  num- 
ber of  spirits  that  \\\\\\  be  and  probably  are,  which  arc 
yet  more  remote  from  our  knowledge,  whereof  we  have 
no  cognizance,   nor  can  frame  to  ourselves  any  distinct 
ideas  of  their  several  ranks  and  sorts,  we  shall  find  this 
cause  of  ignomnce  conceal  from  us,  in  an  impenetrable 
obscurity,  almost  the  whole  intellectual  world;  a  greater 
certainly,  and  more  beautiful  world  than  the  material. 
For  bating  some  very  few,  and  those,  if  I  may  so  call 
them,  sui)erficial  ideas  of  spirit,  which  by  reflection  we 
•get  of  our  own,  and  from  thence  the  best  we  can  collect 
of  the  father  of  all  spirits,  the  eternal  independent  au- 
thor of  them  and  us  and  all  things;  we  have  no  certain 
information,  so  much  as  of  the  existence  of  other  spirits, 
but  by  revelation.     Angels  of  all  sorts  are  naturally  bc*- 
yond  our  discovery :  and  all  those  intelligences  whereof 
It  is  likely  there  are  more  orders  than  of  corporear sub- 
stances, are  things  whereof  our  natural  Ikculties  give  us 
no  certain  account  at  all.     That  there  are  minds  and 
thinking  beings  in  other  men  as  well  as  hiniseltj  every 
man  has  a  reason,  fnmi  their  words  and  ac*tions,.  to  be 
satisfied :  and  the  knowledge  of  his  own  mind  cannot 
suiFer  a  man,  that  considers,  to  be  ignorant,  that  there 
is  a  God.     But  that  there  are  degi*ees  of  spiritual  beii.gs 
between  us  and  the  great  God,  who  is  there  th.a  by  his 
own  search  and  ability  can  come  to  know?  Much  less 
have  we  distinct  ideas  of  their  different  natures,  condi- 
tions, states,  powers,  and  several  constitutions  wherein 
they  agree  or  differ  from  one  another,  and  from  us.    And 
therefore  in-  what  concerns  their  different  species  and 
properties,  we  are  under  an  absolute  igv\ordLYiv:<^. 
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w      J.  ^.28.  Secondly,  what  a  small  part  of  the 

want  of  a  JBiibstautial  beings  that  are  in  the  universe, 
discoverable  the  want  of  ideas  leaves  open  to  our  know- 
coiiqeyion  ledge,  we  have  seen.  In  the  next  place, 
Mc^^we  another  cause  of  ignorance,  of  no  less  mo- 

]i^v^^  mcnt,  is  a  want  of  a  discoverable  connexion 

between  those  ideas  we  have.  For  wherever 
we  want  that,  we  are  utterly  incapable  of  universal  and 
certain  knowledge;  and  are,  in  the  former  case,  left 
only  to  observation  and  experiment:  which,  how  nap- 
row  and  confined  it  is,  how  far  from  general  knowledge, 
we  need  not  be  told.  I  shall  give  sonic  few  instances  of 
this  cause  of  our  ignorance,  and  so  leave  it.  It  is  evir 
dent  that  the  bulk,  figure,  and  motio]i  of  several  bodies 
about  us,  produce  in  us  ;several  sensations,  as  of  colours^ 
sounds,  tastes,  smells,  pleasure  and  pain,  &c.  These 
mechanical  affections  of  bodies  having  no  affinity  at  all 
with  thtise  ideas  they  produce  in  us  (there  being  no  con- 
ceivable connexion  between  any  impulse  of  any  sort  of 
body  and  any  perception  of  a  colour  or  smell,  which  we 
find  in  our  minds)  we  can  have  no  distinct  knowled^ 
of  such  operations  beyond  our  expeiience;  and  can  rea- 
WVL  no  otherwise  about  them,  than  as  effects  produced 
}fy  the  appointment  of  an  infinitely  wise  agent,  w^bich 
pi;rtectly  surpass  our  comprehensions.  As  the  ideas  of 
sensible  secondary  qualities  which  we  have  in  our  mind^ 
caa  by  us  be  no  way  deduced  from  bodily  causes,  nor 
any  correspondence  or  connexion  be  found  between 
them  and  those  primary  qualities  which  (experience 
$how6  U3).  produce  them  in  us ;  so  on  the  other  side,  the 
operation  of  our  minds  upon  our  bodies  is  as  inconeeiv- 
ai>le.  How  any  thought  should  produce  a  motion-  ia 
body  is  as  remote  from  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  as  how 
any  body  should  produce  any  thought  in  the  mind.  That 
it  is  so,  if  experience  did  not  convince  us,  the  consider 
ration  of  the  things  themselves  would  never  be  able  in 
the  least  to  discover  to  us.  These,  and  the  like,  tliough 
they  have  a  constant  and  regular  connexion,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things;  yet  that  connexion  being  not 
discoverable  in  the  ideas  themselves,  which  appearing^ 
to  have  no  necessary  dependence  one  on  anotlier,  we 

can 
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nn  attrjbutie  their  connexion  to  nothing  else  but  th(i 
iibitr^rv  determination  ot*  that  all-wise  agent,  who  \\^% 
made  theui  to  be,  and  to  operate  as  they  ()o,  in  ^  way 
w|iolly  above  our  weak  uwderstandipgs  to  conceive. 
%.  i^y.  In  some  of  our  ideas  there  are  cer-     r  ,   ^ 

.'        ,     .  1    1  -^     1  1  .  Instances. 

taiii  relations,  habitudes,  and  (connexions, 
so  visibly  included  in  the  nature  ot'  the  idea3  themselves, 
that  we  cannot  conceive  thein  separable  frpm  then)  \xy 
my  power  whatsoever.  And  in  tliese  only  we  ^re  e^p^'- 
)Ie  of  certain,  and  universal  knowledge.  Thus  the  ides^ 
)f  a  right-lined  triangle  necessarily  cif^rries  witli  it  ail 
?quality  of  its  angles  to  twp  right  opes.  Nqr  can  y^t 
.'onceive  this  relation,  this  connexion  of  these  two  ideas, 
0  be  possibly  nnitable,  or  to  depend  on  any  arbitrary 
)Owisr,  which  of  choice  i>ia(}e  it  thus,  or  could  make  it 
itlierwise.  But  the  coherence  and  continuity  of  the 
iqjts  of  matter ;  the  procluction  of  sensation  in  us  of 
X)loifr$  and  sounds,  ^c.  b}'  impulse  and  fpotion ;  nay, 
;I^e  original  rules  and  cofnnninicatioq  of  n^otioii  being 
iudi,  wherein  we  can  discover  no  natural  connexipu 
*ith  aoy  ideas  we  have ;  we  cannot  but  ascribe  them  to 
:be  sirbitrary  \yill  and  good  pleasure  of  the  wise  archi* 
;ect.  I  need  not,  1  thjnk,  here  mention  the  resurrec-r 
iipn  of  thie  dead,  the  future  state  of  this  globe  of  e^rth^ 
Lii4  such  other  things,  which  ^re  by  every  one  acknowl- 
edged to  depend  wholly  on  tlie  di^terminatiop  of  ^,  free 
igent.  The  things  that,  as  far  £^9  our  observ^tioQ 
:ea9he$,  we  copstantly  find  to  proceed  regularly,  W0 
nay  conclude  do  act  \^y  a  law  s^t  them  \  but  yet  by  % 
law,  that  we  kupw  not :  whereby,  though  causes  work 
steadily,  and  effects  constantly  flo\v  frpm  them^  yet  thejr 
connexions  and  dependencies  being  not  discoverable  ia 
pur  ideas,  we  can  have  but  an  experimental  knowledge 
of  them.  From  all  which  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  a 
dar^ess  we  are  involved  in,  how  little  it  is  of  being, 
^d  the  things  that  are,  that  we  4re  capable  to  kno\v« 
And  therefore  we  shall  do  no  injury  to  our  knowledge 
yheo  we  modestly  think  with  ourselves,  that  we  are  9Q 
fiu"  from  being  able  to  comprehend  the  whole  nature  of 
the  universe,  and  all  the  things  contained  in  it,  that 
we  are  do(  capable  of  a  philosophical  knowledge  of  the 
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hodics  that  arc  about  us,  aud  niaki*  a  part  of  us:  con- 
ccruiuj;  their  sct'onchuy  (lualilics,  jjowns,  and  oj)cra- 
tions,  wT  can  have  no  universal  ccMtainiv.  Several  effects 
come  every  day  witliin  the  notice  of  our  senses,  of 
M'hicii  we  have  so  far  sensit  iyc  knowledije ;  I)ut  the  causes, 
manner,  and  certainly  of  tlieir  jmuluction,  for  the  two 
foreiroinii:  reasons,  we  must  he  content  lo  he  very  isjiio- 
rant  of.  In  these  wc  can  go  no  tarthir  than  particular 
rxperience  informs  us  of  matter  of  fact,  and  by  analogy 
to  guess  what  effects  the  like  bodies  are,  upon  other 
trials,  like  to  produce.  Ihit  as  to  a  pc  rfeet  science  of 
natural  bodies  (not  to  mention  spiritual  beings)  wc  arc, 
I  think,  so  iar  from  being  capable  of  any  sucli  thing, 
that  I  conclude  it  lost  labour  to  Mrk  after  it. 

§.  JO.  Thirdly,  where  wc  have  adequate 

Thirdly,  idi«as,  and  where  there  is  a  certain  and  dis- 

tant ot  trac-  I  ,  .       ,    ^  ^,  .    _ 

ingouridcas.     covcrable  connexion  l)etween  tlicm,  yet  WiJ 

arc  often  ignorant,  for  want  of  tracing  those 

ideas  which  we  have,  or  mav  have;  and  for  want  of 

iuKhng  out  those  intermediate  ideas,  which  may  show 

us  what  habitude  of  agreement  or  disagreement  they 

have  om*  with  another.    And  thus  many  are  Ignorant  of 

mathematical   truths,   not  out  of  any  imperfection  of 

their  faculties,  or  uncertainty  in  the  thinu:s  themselves; 

but  for  want  of  application  in  acquiring,  examining,  and 

by  due  ways  comparing  those  ideas.     That  which   has 

most  contributed  to  hinder  the  due  tracing  of  our  ideas, 

and  fmdinjx  out  their  relations,  and  aj^rcements  or  dis- 

agreements  (me  with  another,  has  been,  1  suppose,  the 

ill  use  of  words.     It  is  impossible  that  men  should  ever 

truly  seek,  or  certainly  discover  the  asi:reement  or  dis- 

agreement  of  ideas  themselves,  whilst  their  thoughts  Hut- 

ter  about,  or  stick  only  in  sounds  of  doubtful  and  un* 

certain  significations.    Mathematicians  abstracting  thei 

thoughts  from  names,  and  accustoming  themselves  V 

set  before  their  minds  the  ideas  thcniselvcs  that  the; 

would  consider,  and  not  sounds  instead  of  them,  hav 

avoided  thereby  a  great  part  of  that  perplexity,  puddei 

ing,  and  confusicm,  which  has  so  much  hindered  men' 

])rogrcss  in  other  parts  of  knowledge.     For  whilst  the* 

^tick  in  words  of  undetermined  and  uncertain  sinnifiet 

tLOl 
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tion,  they  are  unable  to  distinguish  true  from  false,  cer- 
tain from  probable,  consistent  from  inconsistent,  in  ilicir 
own  opinions.  This  having  been  the  fate  or  misfortune 
of  a  great  part  of  men  of  letters,  the  increase  brought 
into  the  stock  of  real  tnowlcdge,  has  been  very  little, 
in  proportion  to  the  schools,  disputes,  and  writings,  the 
world  has  been  filled  with  ;  whilst  students  being  lost  in 
the  great  wood  of  words,  knew  not  whcreaboul  they 
were,  how  far  their  discoveries  were  advanced,  or  what 
was  wanting  in  their  own  or  the  general  stock  of  know- 
ledge. Had  men,  in  the  discoveries  of  the  material, 
done  as  they  have  in  those  of  the  intellectual  world,  in- 
volved all  in  the  obscurity  of  uncertain  and  doubtful 
ways  of  talking,  volumes  writ  of  navigation  and  voyages, 
theories  and  stories  of  zones  and  tides,  multiplied-  and 
disputed;. nay,  ships  built,  and  fleets  sent  out,  would  never 
kaye  taught  us  the  way  beyond  the  line;  and  the  Anti- 
podes Avould  be  still  as  nmch  unknown,  as  when  it  was 
declared  heresy  to  hold  there  were  any.  But  havinii: 
;spoken  suthciently  of  words,  and  the  ill  or  careless  use 
that  is  commonly  made  of  them,  I  shall  not  say  any 
thing  more  of  it  here. 

.§.31.  Hitherto  we  have  examined  the  Extent  in  re- 
jcxtent  of  our  knowledge,  in  respect  of  tlie  spcct^to  uni- 
several  sorts  of  beings  that  are.  There  is  ^^^^'">' 
another  extent  of  it,  in  respect  of  univv.rsality,  which 
will  also  deserve  to  be  considered;  and  in  this  regard, 
our  knowledu:e  follows  the  nature  of  our  ideas.  If  the 
ideas  are  abstract,  whose  agreement  or  disagreement  wc 
j)erccivc,  biir  knowlcilge  is  universal,  lor  what  is 
kuown  of  such  general  ideas,  will  be  true,  of  every  par- 
ticular thing,  in  whom  that  essence,  i.  e.  that  abstract 
idea  is  to"  be  found  ;  and  what  is  once  known  of  such 
ideas,  will  be  perpetually  and  for  ever  true.  So  that 
as  to  all  general  knowledge,  we  must  search  and  find  it 
only  in  our  minds,  and  it  is  only  the  examining  of  our 
own  ideas,  that  furnisheth  us  with  that.  Truths  be- 
longing to  essences  of  things,  (that  is,  to  abstract  ideiu>) 
j^re  eternal,  and  are  to  be  found  out  by  the  contempla- 
tion only  of  those  essences;  as  the  existences  of  things 
ve  to  be  known  only  from  experience.     But  haviw^ 
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ft\6tt  to  say  of  tlris  ifr  thi  chapters  wliere  I  shall  speak 
of  general  and  redl  ktfowledge,  this  may  here  suffice  ai 
Id  the  universality  of  cnir  knowledge  in  general. 


vision:* 


C  H  A  p.     IV. 

Of  the  Reality  of  Knowledge. 

QbjeAioa.       i  1-   T  ^OVyn^  not  but  my  reader  l)y 
Knowledge  A  this  time  may  be  apt  to  think,  that 

plsteed  in  I  have  been  all  this  while  only  buikliirg  a 
v^\^  castle  in  the  air ;  and  be  ready  to  say  to  me, 
^  ^'  To  what  pinT)ose  all  this  stir?  Know- 
"  ledge,  say  yoti,  is  onl^^  the  pcrccptiorf  6f 
*'  the  agree^m'etit  or  disagreement  ot  our  o\vli  ideas:  bu£ 
**  who  knows  what  those  iderfs  may  1)6?  Is  there  any 
**  thing  so  extravagant,  as  the  irtiaginationB  of  men's 
*'  brains  ?  Where  is  the  head  that  has  no  chimeras  lA 
**  it  ?  Or  if  there  be  a  sober  and  a  wise  man,  what  dif- 
*^  ference  will  there  be,  bv  vour  rules,  between'  his 
*^  knowledge  and  that  of  the  most  extravagant  fancy  in 

the  world  ?  They  both  have  their  ideas,  and  perceive 

their  agreement  and  disagieement  one  with  another. 

If  there  bc^  a;rty  difference  between  therfi,  t*he  advaiV- 
•*  tage  will  be  oft  the  warm-headed  man's  side,  as*  lia^- 
*'  ing  the  mdfe' ideas,  and  the  more  lively:  and  so,  by 
"  youi'  rules,  he  will  be  the  more  knowing.     If  it  h^ 

trii^,  that  ail  knowledge  lies  only  in  the  perception 
**  of  fh^  igrcfettietit  or  disagreement  of  our  own  idea^, 
*^  the  visions  of  an  eftthusiast,  and  the  reaisonings  of  a 
'*  fober  man,  will  be'  eqtiully  certain.  It  h  no  matter 
^  how  things  are ;  so  a  man  obsci'^e  but  the  agi*eelne\it 
^^  of  his  own  imaginations,  and  talk  conformablv,  it  is 
•**  all  truth,  all  certamtj^.  Such  castles  in  the  air  Will 
"'  be  as  strong  holds  ot  truth,  as  the  demonsti^atiotis'  6f 

Euclid.    That  an  harpy  is  not  a  centaur  is  by  tliis 

wdy  as  certain  knowledge,  and  a^  much  a  ti*uth,  as 

tliat  a  square  is  not  a  circle. 

''  But 
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But  of  what  use  19  all  this  fine  khoufeits^e  of  men^s 

oirn  imaginations,  to  a  man  that  inquires  alter  the 
**  reality  of  things  ?  It  matters  not  what  men  s  fancies 
*'  are;  it  is  the  knowledge  of  things  that  is  only  to  b& 
"  prized  ;  it  is  this  alone  gi%'es  a  value  to  our  reason- 
"  ings^  and  preference  to  one  man's  knowledge  over 
"  another's,  that  it  is  of  things  as  they  really  are,  and 
'*'not  of  dreams  and  fancies."' 

^  S.    To  which  I  answer,  tliat  if  our    Afbw.tCoc 
knuwledge  of  our  ideas  terminate  in  them,     fo»  where 
aad  reach  no  farther,  where  there  is  some-    ^-^t^*^ 
thing  farther  intended,  our   most  serious  ^ 

tkoi^ts  will  be  of  little  more  use,  than  the  reveries  of 
a  crazy  brain;  and  the  truths  built  thereon  of  no  more 
vrigfa^  than  the  discourses  of  a  man,  who  sees  things 
cicarlv  in  a  dream,  and  with  great  assurance  utters  them. 
Bnt,  1  hope,  before  I  have  done,  to  make  it  evident,  that 
this  way  of  certaint\',  by  the  knowledge  of  our  own  ideas^ 
goes  a  little  farther  than  bare  imagination:  and  I 
fadieve  it.  will  appear,  that  all  the  certainty  of  gcnen^ 
tmtbs.a  man  has,  lies  in  uothing  else. 

^  3.  It  is  evident  the  mind  knows  not  things  im-> 
aoiiatdy,  but  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it 
ina  of  them.  Our  knowledge  therefore  is  real,  only  so 
6ra3  there  is  a  conformity  between  our  ideas  and  the 
lolity  of  things.  But  what  shall  l^e  here  the  criterion? 
Hmr  shall  the  mind,  when  it  perceives  nolhing  but  ks 
•m  ideas,  know  that  they  agree  with  things  them-> 
^ves?  This,  tbougli  it  seems  not  to  want  ditliculty,  yet, 
I  think,  there  be  two  sorts  of  ideas,  tliat,  we  may  bd 
aauied,  agree  with  things. 

i  4.   First,  die  first    are  simple  ideas,     As,  u  P^ 
^ich  since  the  mind,  as  has  been  showed,     **uhpltf  wtoitf 
can  bv  no  means  make  to  itself,  must  ne*      ^' 
ces&ardy  be  the  product  of  things  operating  on  the  miil<t 
in  a  natural  way,  and  producing  therein  those^  peikr^p-' 
nous  which  by  the  wisdom  and  will  of  our  maker  they 
tte  ordained  and  adapted  to.     From  whence  it  fblfews^ 
tint  ample  ideas  are  not  fictions  of  our  fancies,  but  thc^ 
aataral  and'  regular  productions  ot'  things  without  us, 
Kaily  opecating  upon  US|  aiids<^  ctfr^-  with  them  att  tiMf 

coo.-- 
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conformity  which  is  intended,  or  which  our  state  re-' 
quiirs:  for  tliey  represent  to  us  things  under  those  ap' 
.  peiirances  which  they  are  iitted  to  produce  in  us,  wher^ 
by  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  the  sorts  of  particular 
substances,  to  discern  the  states  they  are  in,  and  so  to 
take  them  for  our  necessities,  and  to  apply  them  to  our 
uses.    Thus  the  idea  of  whiteness,  or  bitterness  as  it  \} 
in  the  mind,  exactly  answering  that  power  which  is  in 
any  body  to  produce  it  there,  has  all  the  real  conformity 
it  can,  or  ought  to  have,  with  things  without  us.     And 
this  conformity  between  our  sin)ple  ideas,  and  the  existr 
ence  of  things,  is  sufficient  for  real  knowledge. 
2  All  com-         ^-  ^-    Secondly,   all  our  complex   ideas, 
picx  ideas,       except  thosc  of  substiinccs,  being  archetypes 
except  of        of  the.  mind's  own  making,  not  intended  to 
substances^       be  the  copies  of  any  thing,  nor  referred  to 
the  existence  of  any  thing,  as  to  their  originals;. cannot 
want  any  conformity  necessary  to  real  knowkHWe.     Foi: 
that  which  is  not  designed  to  rcj>re^ent  any  thing  but 
itself^  can  never  he  capable  of  a  wrong  representation, 
nor  mislead  us  fiom  the  true  a|>|)rehension  of  any  thing, 
by  its  dislikeness  to  it;  and  such,  excepting  those  of 
substances,  are  all  our  complex  ideas:  which,  as  1  have 
showed  in  another  place,   are  combinnlious  of  ideas, 
which  the  mind,  by  its  ^AXi:  choice,  puts  together,  with- 
out considerin*!^  any  connexion    they  have  in   nature. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  in  all  these  so^t^x  t!ie  ideas  them- 
selves  are  considered  as  the  arcluty[)rs,  and  things  no 
otherwise   reirarded,    but   as   thev  arc  conformable   to 
them.      So  that  we  cannot  but  be  infallibly  certain, 
that  all  the  knowledge  we  attain  concerning  these  ideas 
is  real,  and  reaches  things  themselves;  because  in  all 
our  thoughts,  reasonings,  and  discourses  of  this  kind, 
we  intend  things  no  farther  than  as  they  are  conform- 
able to  our  ideas.     So  tJiat  in  these  ,we  cannot  miss  of  a 
certain  and  undoubted  reality. 

Hencethere-  §•  ^^  ^  doubt .  not  but  it  will  be  easil) 
aJityofma-  granted,  that  the  ■  knowledge  we  have  ol 
ihematical  mathematical  truths,  is  not  only  certain, 
knowledge.  ^^^^  ^,^,.^j  j^^nowlcdge;  and  not  the  bare  empt} 
vision  of  vain  insigpilica^t  chimeras,  of  the  brain :  and 

j-ei 
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yet,  if  we  will  consider,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  only  of 
our  own  ideas.  The  mathematician  considers  the  truth 
and  properties  belonging  to  a  i-ectanglc,  or  circle,  only 
as  they  are  in  idea  in  his  own  mind.  For  it  is  possible 
he  never  found  either  of  them  existing  mathematically, 
L  c,  precisely  true,  in  his  life.  But  yet  the  knowledge 
he  has  of  any  truths  or  properties  belonging  to  a  circle, 
or  any  otlier  mathematical  figure,  are  nevertheless  true 
and  certain,  even  of  real  things  existing;  because  real 
things  are  no  farther  concerned,  nor  intended  to  be 
meant  by  any  such  propositions,  than  as  things  really 
agree  to  those  archetypes  in  his  mind.  Is  it  true  of  the 
idea  of  a  triangle,  thi^t  its  three  angles  are  equal  to  two 
right  ones?  It  is  true  also  of  a  triangle,  wherever  it 
really. exists.  Whatever  other  figure  exists,  that  is  not 
exactly  answerable  to  the  idea  of  a  triangle  in  his  mind, 
\s  not  a.t  all  concerned  in  that  proposition  :  and  there- 
fore he  is  certain  all  his  knowledi>;e  concerning  such 
ideas  is  real  knowledge ;  because  intending  things  no 
farther  than  they  agree  with  those  his  ideas,  he  is  mic 
what^ie  knows  concerning  those  fij^ures,  when  they  liSve 
barely  an  ideal  existence  in  his  mind,  will  hold  true  of 
them  also,  when  they  have  real  existence  in  matter ;  his 
consideration  being  barely  of  those  figures,  which  arc 
the  same,  wherever  or  however:  they  exist. 

§.  7.  And  hence  it  follows  that  moral     a  a    f 
knowledge  is  as. capable  of  real  certainty,     ^^^ 
as  mathematicks.     For  certainty  being  but 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our 
ideas ;  and  demonstration  nothing  but  the  perception 
of  such  agreement,  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas, 
or  meiliums  ;  our  moral  ideas,  as  well  as  mathematical, 
being  archetypes  themselves,  and  so  ailequate  and  com- 
plete ideas;  all  the  agieement  or  disagreement,   which 
we  shall  find  in  them,  will  produce  real  knowledge,  as 
well  33  in  mathematical  figures. 

§.  8.  For  the  attaining  of  knowledge  and  Existcnccnot 
certainty,  it  is  requisite  that  we  have  dc-  ^j^J^^^ 
termined  ideas ;  and,  to  njake  our  know- 
ledge real,  it  is  requisite  that  the  ideas  ani&wer  their  ar- 
chetypes. Nor  let  it  be  wondered,  that  I  place  the 
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certainty  of  our  knowledge  in  the  consideration  of  our 
ideas,  with  so  little  care  an4  regard  (as  it  may  seem)  to 
the  re^l  existence  of  things :  since  most  of  those  dis- 
coui*ses,  which  take  up  the  thoughts,  and  engage  the 
disputes  of  those  who  pretend  to  make  it  their  busine^ 
to  inquire  after  truth  and  certainty,  will,  I  presume^ 
upon  exaipipation  be  found  to  be.  general,  propositions, 
and  notioiis  in  which  existence  is  not  at  all  concernecl 
All  the  discourses  of  the  mathematicians  about  the  squarr 
ing  of  a  circle,  conick  sections,  or  any  other  part  of 
matliematicks,  concern  not  the  existence  of  any  of  them 
figures;  but  their  demonstrations,  which  depend  ou 
their  ideas,  are  the  same,  whether  there  be  any  square 
or  circle  existing  in  ihe  world,  or.  no.  In  the  same 
manner  the  truth  and  certainty  of  moral  dis.courses  ab- 
stracts from  the  lives  of  men,  and  the  existence  of  those 
virtues  in  the  world  whereof  they  trejit  Nor  are  Tally's 
offi.ccs  less  true, .  because  there  is  nobody  in  the  world 
that  exactly  practises  his  rules,-  and  live^  .up  to  that  pat^ 
tera  of  a  virtuous  man  which  he  has  given  us,  and 
\vffich  existed  no  where,  when  he  writ,  but  in  idea*  If 
it  be  true  in  speculation,  i.  e.  in  id<;a,  that  murder  d^* 
serves  death,  .it  will  also  be  true  in  reality  of  any  action 
that  exists  (conformable  to  that  idea  of  murder.  As  for 
other  actions,  the  truth  of  that  proposition  coucerm 
them  not.  And  thus  it  is  of  all  other  species  of  things, 
which  Have  no  other,  essences  but  thpse  ideas,  which  are 
in  the  minds  of  men. 

§.9.  But  it  will  here  be  said,   that  jf 
Nor  will  It      moi'al  knowledge  be  placed  in  the:'CQntefii- 

bc  less  true  ,     .  .,         o  *^      i  •  i  i  ^i^ 

or  certain,  plation  ot  our  own  moral  ideas,  and  those; 
because  mo-! '.  aV  Other  modes,  be  of  our  own  making, 
ral  ideas  arc  ^    -what  Strange  notions  will  there  be  of  justice 

of  our  own  °  -    -  -    - 


pleises 

in  the  things  themselves,  nor  the  reasonings  abqut  theni; 
no  moire  than  (in  matliematicks)  there  would,  be  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  demonstration,  or  a  change  in  the  pro- 
perties of  "figures,  and  their  relations  one  to  anotheri  tf 
a  man  sitould  malse..a  tiiangle  with  tour  corner^  or« 
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trapeziam  with  four  right  angles :  that  is,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, change  the  names  of  the  figures,  and  call  that  by 
one  name,  which  mathematicians  call  ordinarily  by  an- 
other. For  let  a  man  make  to  himself  the  idea  of  a 
figure  with  three  angles,  whereof  one  is  a  right  one,  and 
calHt,  if  he  please,  equilaterum  or  trapezium,  or  any 
thing  else,  the  properties  of  and  demonstrations  about 
that  idea  will  be  the  same,  as  if  he  called  it  a  rectangular 
triangle.  I  confess  the  change  of  the  name,  by  the  im- 
propriety of  speech,  will  at  first  disturb  him,  who  knows 
not  what  idea  it  stands  for ;  but  as  soon  as  the  figure  is 
drawn,  the  consequences  and  demonstration  arc  plain 
and  clear.'  Just  the  same  is  it  in  moral  knowledge,  let 
a  man  have  the  idea  of  taking  fram  others,  without  their 
ccTnsent,  what  their  honest  industry  has  possessed  them 
of,  and  call  this  justice,  if  he  please.  He  that  takes  the 
name  here  witliout  the  idea  put  to  it,  will  be  mistaken, 
<  by  joining  another  idea  of  his  own  to  that  name:  but 
strip  the  idea  of  that  name,  or  take  it  such  as  it  is  in  the 
S[)eaker's  mind,  and  the  same  things  will  agree  to  it^  as 
if  you  called  it  injustice.  Indeed  wrong  names  in  moral 
discourses  breed  usually  more  disorder,  becauise  they  are 
not  so  easily  rectified  as  in  mathematicks,  where  the 
figure,  once  drawn  and  seen,  makes  the  name  useless 
and  of  rno  force.  For  what  need  of  a  sign,  when  the 
thing  signified  is  present  and  in  view?  But  in  moral 
names  that  cannot  be  so  easily  and  shortly  done,  because 
of  the  many  decompositions  that  go  to  the  making  up 
the  complex  ideas  of  those  modes.  But  yet  for  all  this, 
miscalling  of  any  of  those  ideas,  contrary  to  the  usual 
signification: of  the  words  of  that  language,  hinders  not 
but  that  we  may  have  certain  and  demonstrative  know- 
ledge of  their  several  agreements  and  disagreements,  if 
we  will  carefully,  as  in  mathematicks,  keep  to  the  same 
precise  ideas,  and.  trace  them  in  their  several  relations 
one  to  another,  without  being  led  away  by  their  names. 
If  we  but  separate  the  idea  under  consideration  from  the 
sign  that  stands  for  it,  our  knowledge  goes  equally  on 
in  the  discovery  of  reat  truth  and  certainty,  whatever 
•sounds  we  make  use  of. 
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Misnaming  §.10.  One  thing  more  we  are  to  take 

disturbs  not  notice  of,  tliat  where  God,  or  any  other 
^^^^*fe*^'^  law-maker,  hath  defined  any  moral  names» 
ledRt.  '      '    y^^^c  they  have  made  the  essence  of  that 

species  to  which  that  name  belongs;  and 
there  it  is  not  safe  to  apply  or  use  them  otherwise :  but 
in  other  cases  it  is  bare  impropriety  of  speech  to  apply 
them  contrary  to  the  common  usage  of  the  country. 
But  yet  even  this  too  disturbs  not  the  certainty  of  that 
knowledge,  which  is  still  to  be  had  by  a  due  contem- 
plation, and  comparing  of  those  even  nick-named  ideas. 
Ideas  of  sub-  §•  1 1-  'A'hir,dly,  there  is  another  sort  of 
sunccshavc  complex  ideas,  which  being  referred  toar- 
their.arehe-  chety[>es  without  US,  may  differ  firom  them, 
types  with-      ^^^  g^  ^y^^  knowledge  about  them  may  come 

short  of  being  real .  Such  are  our  ideas  of 
substances,  which  consisting  of  a  collection  of  simple 
ideas,  supposed  taken  from  the  works  of  nature,  may 
yet  vary  from  them,  by  having  more  or  different  ideas 
unittd  in  them,  than  are  to  be  found  united  in  the  things 
themselves.  From  whence  it  conies  to  pass,  that  they 
may,  and  often  do,  fail  of  being  exactly  conformable  to 
tilings  themselves. 

§.  12.  I  say  then,  that  to  have  ideas  of 
agree  with^^-  substances,  which,  by  being  contbrmablc  to 
those,  so  far  things,  may  afford  US  real  knowledge,  it  is 
,ourknow-  not  enough,  as  in  modes,  to  put  together 
ledge  con-  ^^^j^  \^\q^^  ^s  have  110  inconsistence,  though 
isre^^   .^°*.    they  did.  never  Ixifor^  so  exist;    v.  g.  the 

ideas  of  sacrilege  or  perjury,  &c.  were  as 
real  and  tru^  ideas  before,  as  after  the  existence  of  any 
such  fact.  But  our  ideas  of  substances  being  supposed 
copies,  and  referred  to  archetypes  without  us,  must  still 
be  taken  from  something  that  does  or  hasi  existed  ;  they 
must  not  consist  of  ideas  put  together  at  tlie  pleasure  of 
our  thoughts,  without  any  real  pattern  they  were  taken 
from,  though  we  can  perceive  no  inconsistence  in  such  a 
combination.  The  reason  whereof  is,  because  we  know- 
ing not  what  real  constitution  it  is  of  substances,  whereon 
our  simple  ideas  depend,  and  which  really  is  the  cause 
jof  the  strict  union  of  some  of  them  one  with  another, 

and 
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and  the  exclusion  of  others ;  there  are  very  few  of  them, 
that  we  can  be  sure  are,  or  are  not,  inconsistent  in  na- 
ture, any  farther  than  experience  and  sensible  observa- 
tion reach.  Herein  therefore  is  founded  the  rcaHty  ol 
our  knowledge  concerning  substances,  that  all  our  com- 
plex ide^s  of  them  must  be  such,  and  such  only,  as  are 
made  up  of  such  simple  ones,  as  have  been  discovered  to 
co-exist  in  nature.  And  our  ideas  being  thus  true : 
though  not,  perhaps,  very  exact  copies,  are  yet  the  sub- 
jects of  real  (as  far  as  we  have  any)  knowledge  of  them. 
Which  (as  has  been  alreacly  shown)  will  not  be  found  to 
reach  very  far :  but  so  far  as  it  does,  it'  will  still  be  real 
knowledge.  Whatever  ideas  we  have,  the  agreement 
we  find  they  have  with  othei"s,  will  still  be  knowledge. 
If  those  ideas  be  al>stract,  it  will  be  general  knowledge. 
But,  to  make  it  real  concerning  substances,  the  ideas 
must  be  taken  from  the  real  existence  of  things.  What- 
ever simple  ideas  have  been  found  to  co-exist  in  any" 
substance,  these  we  may  with  confidence  join  together 
agaiuj  and  so  make  abstract  ideas  of  substances.-  For 
whatever  have  once  had  an  union  in  nature,  may  be 
united  again. 

<§,  13.  This,  if  we  rightly  consider,  and     Ipourinqui- 
<!on(ine  not  our  thoughts  and  aljstract  ideas     "11*  ^"^        , 

t>  substances,        • 

to  names,  as  ir  there  were,  or  could  be  no    wefmast  con- , 
other   sorts  of  things  than   what  known    «idcr  ideas, 
names  had  already  determined,    and  as  it    ^^  "°^  ^^"^ 
were  set  out;  we  should  think  of  things     thoughts « 
with  greater  freedom  and  less  confusion  than    names,  or 
perhaps  we  do.    It  would  possibly  he  thought    species  sup- 
a  bold  paradox,   if  not  a  very  dangerous     pos«^»«^o»t 
falsehood,  if  I  should  say,  that  some  change- 
lings, who  have  lived  forty  years  together  without  any 
appearance  of  reason,  are  something  between  a  man  and 
a  beast:  which  prejudice  is  founded  upon  nothing  else  but 
a  false  supposition,  that  tliese  two  names,  man  and  beast, 
stand  for  distinct  species  so  set  out  by  real  essences,  that 
there  can  come  no  other  species  between  them :  whereas 
if  we  will  abstract  from  those  names,  and  the  supposi- 
t'on  of  such  specifick  essences  made  by  nature,  whereia 
all. things  of  the  same  denominations  did  ^^^clVj  ^cs\^ 
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equally  partake ;  if  we  would  not  fancy  that  there- were 
a  certain  number  of  thesie  essences,  whereip  all  tilings, 
as  in  moulds,  were  cast  and  formed  ;  we  should  find  tliat 
the  idea  of  the  shape,  motion,  and  life  of  a  man  without 
reason,  is  as  much  a  distinct  idea,  and  makes  as  much 
a  distinct  sort  of  things  from  man  and  beast,  as  the  idea 
of  the  shape  of  an  ass  with  reason  would  be  different 
from  either  that  of  man  or  beast,  and  be  a  species  of  an 
animal  between,  or  distinct  from  both* 

^    \  §.14.  Here  every  body  will  be  ready  to 

Objectioa        ^g|^    Yi  chan<2:elings  may  be  supposed  some- 

changeling  ^^^^^g  between  man  and  beast,,  pray  what 
being  some-  are  they  ?  I  answer,  changelings,  which  is 
thing  be-  as  good  a  word  to  signify  something  difie- 
and^beasr^  rent  from  the  signification  of  man  or  beast, 
answered/  as  the  names  man  and  beast  are  to  have  sig- 
nifications different  one  from  the  other. 
This,  well  considered,  would  resolve  this  matter,  and 
show  my  meaning  without  any.  more  ado.  But  I  am 
not  so  unacquainted  with  the  zeal  of  some  men,  which 
enabtes  them  to  spin  consequences,  and  to  see  religion 
threatened  whenever  any  ope  ventures  to  quit  their 
forms  of  speaking  J^as  not  to  foresee  what  names  such  a 
proposition  as  this  is  like  to  be  charged  with :  and  with- 
out doubt  it  \vill  be  asked.  If  changelings  are  something 
between  man  and  beast,  what  will  become  of  them  in 
e  other  world?  To  which  I  answer,  1.  It  concerns 
j,not  to  know  or  inquire.  To  their  own  master  they 
.  caikl  or  fall.  It  will  make  their  state  neither  better  nor 
woi^se,  whether  we  determine  any  thing  of  it  or  na 
They  are  in  the  hands  of  a  faithful  creator  and  a  boun- 
tiful father,  who  disposes  not  of  his  creatures  accordiDg 
to  our  narrow  thoughts  or  opinions,  nor  distinguishes 
them  according  to  names  and  species  of  our  contrivance. 
And  we  that  know  so  little  of  this  present  world  we  are 
in,  may,  I  think,  content  ourselves  without  being  pe* 
j-emptory  in  defining  the  different  states,  which  crea* 
tures  shall  come  into  when  they  go  off  this  stage*  -  It 
may  sutfice  us,  that  he  hath  made  known  to  all  those^ 
\i\\Q  are  capable  of  instruction^  diseoursiug,  and  reason- 
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ing,  thit  they  shall  come  to  an  account,  and  receive  ac- 
cording to  wliat  they  have -done  in  this  body. 

§.  15.  But,  secondly,   I  answer,  the  force  of  these 
hien's  question  (viz.  will  you  deprive  changelings  of  a 
future  stater)  is  founded  on  one'of  these  two  sujyposi- 
tions, -which  ar6  both*  false.     The  first  is*,  that  all  things 
tliat  'have  the  outward  shape -and  appearance  of  a  hian 
must  necessarily -be  designed  to  an  imhiortal  future  being 
aflter  this  life:  or,'  secondly,  that  whatever  is  of  human 
birth  must  be  so.     Take  away  these  itnaginations,  and 
such  questions  will  be  groundless  ^nd  ridiculous.     I  de- 
sire then  those  who  think  there  is  nt)  more  but  an  acci- 
dental difference  between  themselves  and  changelings,  the 
essence  in  both  beins;  exactly  the  same,  to  consider  whe- 
ther  they  can  imagine  immortality  annexed  to  any  out- 
^ward  shape  of  the  body  ?  the  very  proposing  it,  is,  I  sup- 
pose, enougli  to  make  them  diso\vn  it.     No  one  yet, 
that  ever  I  heard  of,  how  much  soever  immersed  in  mat- 
ter, allowed  that  excellency  to  any  Hgure  of  the  gross 
sensible  outward  parts,  as  to  affirm  eternal  lite  due  to 
it,  or  a  necessary  consequence  of  it;  or  that  any  mass  ot* 
matter  should,  after  its  dissolution  here,  .be  again  re- 
stored hereafter  to  an  everlasting  state  of  sense,  percep- 
tion, and  knowledge,  only  because  it  was  moukled  into 
this  or  that  figure,  and  had  such  a  particular  frame  of 
its  visible  parts.     Such  an  opinion  as  this,  placing  im« 
mortality  in  a  certain  superficial  figure,  turns  out  of    ^ 
doors  all  consideration  of  soul  or  spirit,  upon  whose 
account  alone  some  corpdreal  beings  have  hitherto  been 
concluded  imnx)rtal,  and  others  not.     This  is  to  attri- 
bute more  to  the  outside  than  inside  of  things ;  and  to 
place  the  excellency  of  a  man  more  in  the  external  shape 
of  his  body,  than  internal  perfections  of  his  soul:  which 
is  but  little  better  than  to  annex  the  great  and  inestima- 
ble advantage  of  immortality  and  life  everlasting,  which 
be  has  above  other  material  beings,    to  annex  it,   I 
say,  to  the  cut  of  his  beard,  or  the  fashion  of  his  coat. 
For  this  or  that  outward  mark  of  our  bodies  no  more 
carries  with  it  the  hope  of  an  eternal  duration^  than  the 
fashion  of  a  man's  suit^giyes  him  reasonable  grounds  to 
imagine  it  will  never  wear  out,  or  that  it  \<\\V  tCkiNsL&Xxvv^cv 
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immortal.  It  will  perhaps  be  said,  thafe;  no-body  thinlu 
that  the  shape/itiakes  any  thing  immortal,  but  it  is  the 
shape  is  the  sign  of  a  rational  souh^thin,  which  is  im- 
mortal, I  wonder  who  made  it  the  sign  of  any  such 
thing:  for  barely  saying  it,  will  not  make  it  sd  It 
M'Oold  require  some  proofs  to  persuade  one  of  it.  No 
figure  that  t  know  speaks  any  such  language.  For  it 
may  as  rationally  be  concluded,  that  the  dead  body  of  a 
man,  wherein  there  is  to  be  found  no  more  appearance 
or  action  of  life  than  there  is  in  a  statue,  has  yet  nev(?r- 
theless  a  living  soul  in  it  because  of  its  shape  ;  as  that 
there  is  a  ratioQ^l  soul  in  a  changeling,  because  he  has 
the  outside  of  a  rational  creature;  when  his  actions  carry 
far  less  mai'ks  of  reason  with  them,  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  than  what  are  to  be  found'in  inany  a.  beast. 

Monsters  §'  ^^'  ^^^  *^  ^^  ^'^^  mwt  of  rational  pa- 

rents, and  must  therefore  be  concluded  to 
have  a  rational  soul.  I  know  not  by  what  logick  you 
must  so  conclude.  I  am  sure  this  is  a  conclusion,  that 
men  no  where  allow  of.  For  if  they  did,  they  would 
not  make  bold,  as  every  where  they  do,  to  destroy  ill- 
formed  and  mis-shaped  productions.  Ay,  but  these  are 
monsters.  Let  them  be  so ;  what  will  your  driveling, 
unintelligent,  intractable  changeling  be  ?  Shall  a  defect 
jn  the  body  make  a  monster;  a  defect  in  the  mind  (the 
far  mure  noble,  and  in  the  common  phrase,  the  far 
more  essential  part)  not?  Shall  the  want  of  a  nose,  or  a 
neck,  make  a  mon-iter,  and  put  such  issue  out  of  the 
rank  of  men ;  the  want  of  reason  and  undei-jitanding, 
not?  This  is  to  brine:  all  back  a«:ain  to  what  was  ex- 
ploded  just  now  :  this  is  to  place  all  in  the  shape,  and 
to  take  the  measure  of  a  man  only  by  his  outside.  To 
show  that,  according  to  the  ordinary  way  of  reasoning 
in  this  matter,  people  do  lay  the  whole  stress  on  the 
figure,  and  resolve  the  whole  essence  of  the  species  of 
man  (as  they  make  it)  into  the  outward  shape,  how  un- 
reasonable soever  it  Ix*,  and  how  much  soever  they  cli!>* 
own  it ;  we  need  but  trace  their  thoughts  and  practice  a 
little  farther,  and  then  it  will  plainly  appear.  The  well- 
shaped  changeling  is  a  man,  has  a  rational  soul,  though 
it  appear  not;  this  is  pa^t  doubt,  say  you.     Make  the 
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ears  a  Kttte  longer,  and  more  pointed,  and  the  noSe  a 
little  flatter  than  ordinary,  and  then  yoii  begin  to  bog- 
gle: make  the  face  yet  narrower,  flatter  and  longer, 
and  then  you  are  at  a  stand :  add  still  more  and  more  of 
the  likeness  of  a  brute  to  it,  and  let  the  head  be  per- 
fectly that  of  some  other  animal,  then  presently  it  is  a 
monster ;  and  it  is  demonstration  with  you  that  it  hath 
DO  rational  soul,  and  must  be  destroyed.     Where  now 
{I  ask)  shall  be  the  just  measure  of  the  utmost  bounds  of 
that  shape,  that  carries  with  it  a  rational  soul?  For  since 
there  have  been  human  foetuses  produced,  half  beast, 
and  half  man  ;  and  others  three  paits  one,  and  one  part 
the  other ;  and  so  it  is  possible  they  may  be  in  all  the 
variety  of  approaches  to  the  one  or  the  other  shape,  and 
may  have  several  degrees  of  mixture  of  the  likeness  of  a 
man  or  a  brute;  1  would  gladly  know  what  are  those 
precise  lineaments,  which,  according  to  this  hypothesis, 
are,  Or  are  not  capable  of  a  rational  soul  to  be  jpined 
to  them.     What  sort  of  outside  is  the  certain  sign  that 
there  is,  or  is  not  such  an  inhabitant  within?  For  till 
that  be  done,  we  talk  at  random  of  man:  and  shall 
always,  I  fear,  do  so,  as  long  as  we  give  ourselves  up  to 
certain  sounds,  and  the  imaginations  of  settled  and  fixed 
species  in  nature,  we  know  not  what.     But  after  all,  I 
desire  it  may  be  considered,  that  those  who  think  they 
have  answeitfd  the  difficulty  by  telling  us,  that  a  mis- 
shaped fcctus  is  a  monster,  run  into  the  same  fault  they 
are  arguing  againft,  by  constituting  a  species  between 
man  and  beast.     For  what  else,  I  pray,  is  their  monster 
in  the  case  (if  the  word  monster  signifies  any  thing  at 
all)  but  something  neither  man  nor  beast,  but  partaking 
somewhat  of  either  ?    And  just  so  is  the  changeling 
before-mentioned.     So  necessary  is  it  to  quit  the  com- 
mon notion  of  species  and  essences,  if  we  will  truly  look 
ijito  the  nature  of  things,  and  examine  them,  by  what 
our  taculties  can  discover  in  them  as  they  exist,  and  not 
by  groundless  fancies,  that  have  been  taken  up  about 
them. 

^.  17.  I  have  mentioned  this  here,  be-    words  and 
cause  I  think  we  cannot  l>e  too  cautious    specks, 
that  words  aad  species,   ia  tlie  ordinary 
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fiotions  which  we  have  Ix^en  user!  to  of  them,  impose 
not  on  us.  For  I  am  apt  to  think,  therein  lies  one 
great  obstacle  to  our  clear  and  distinct  knowledge,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  substances ;  and  from  thence  has 
rose  a  gicat  part  of  the  difficulties  about  truth  and  cer- 
tainty. Would  we  accustom  ourselves  to  separate  our 
contemplations  and  reasonings  from  words,  we  niight, 
in  a  jrreat  mcasuiv,  rcniedv  this  inconvenience  within 
our  own  thoughts ;  but  yet  it  would  still  disturb  us  in 
our  discoinse  M'ith  others,  as  long  as  we  retained  the 
opinion,  that  species  and  their  essences  were  any  thing 
else  but  our  abstract  ideas  (such  as  they  are)  with  names 
annexed  to  them,  to  be  the  signs  of  them. 

§.  18.  Wherever  we  perceive  the  agree- 
Recapitula-  nient  or  disagreement  of  any  of  our  ideas, 
^°°*  there  is  certain  knowledge:  and  wherever 

we  are  sure  those  ideas  agree  with  the  reality  of  things, 
there  is  certain  real  knowledge.  Of  which  agreement 
of  our  ideas,  with  the  reality  of  things,  having  here 
given  the  niarks,  I  think  I  have  shown  wherein  it  is, 
that  certainty,  real  certainty,  consists:  which,  whatever 
it  was  to  others,  was,  I  confess,  to  me  heretofore,  one 
of  those  desiderata  which  I  found  great  want  of. 


C  H  A  P.    V. 
Of  Truth  in  Gcueral. 

What  truth      ^-  ^-  W"^^'^^  ■"*  *''"*l'   ''^  *"  iT-''^  ■ 
.  T  f     many  ages  smce;  and  it  bemg 

that  which  all  mankind  either  do,  or  pre- 
tend-to search  after,  it  cannot  but  be  worth  our  while 
caiTfully  to  examine  wherein  it  consists,  and  soacquaint 
ourselves  with  the  nature  of  it,  as  to  observe  how  tile 
niind  disinguishes  it  i'rom  falsehood. 
A  right  join-  §-2.  Truth  then  seems  to  me,  in  thtf 
injrorsepa-  proper  import  of  the  word,  to  signify  no- 
jatir.g  of  thing  but  the  joinhig  or  separating  of  sign% 
ideas' or  ^  as  tlic  things  signilied  by  them  do  agree  or  ' 
^itffkts.  disagree  one  witU  auoxVici.    T\\t  jp^uing  or 
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ting  of  signs,  here  meant,'  is  whut  by  another 
we  call  proposition.     So  that  truth  properly  be^ 
only  to  propositions  :  whereof  there  are  two  sorts, 
lental  and  verbal ;  as  there  are  two  sorts  of  signs 
looly  made  use  of,  viz.  ideas  and  words. 
J.  To  form  a  dear  notion  of  truth,  it    Wh5chmak« 
^  necessary  to  consider  truth  of  thought,     mcfntal  or 
uth  of  words,  distinctly  one  from  an-    ^•''^?^  V^^ 
:  but  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  treat  of    ^  ^^ 
asunder.     Because  it  is  nnavoidabld,  in  treating 
ntal  propositions,  to  make  use  of  words:  and  then 
stances  given  of  mental  propositions  cease  imme- 
y  to  be  barely  mental,  and  become  verbal.     For  a 
i]  proposition  being  nothing. but  a  bare  considera- 
of  the  ideas,  as  they  are  in  our  minds- stripped  of 
J,  they  lose  the  nature  of  purely  mental  proposi* 
as  soon  as  they  are  put  into  words, 
k  And  that  which  makes  it  yet  harder    Mcnta!  pro-* 
at  of  mental  and  verbal  propositions    posidohsare 
itdy,  js,  that  most  men,  if  not  all,  in    br^^^^^^ 
tliinking  and  reasonings,  within  them- 
>  make  use  of  words  instead  of  ideas :  at  4east  when 
ubject  of  their  meditation  cohtains  in  it  complex 
Which  is  a  great  evidence  of  the  imjJerfection 
ncertainty  of  our  ideas  of  that  kind,  and  may,  if 
;ively  made  use  of^  serve  for  a  mark  to  show  us, 
are  those  things  we  have  clear  and  perfect  esta-* 
d  ideas  of*  and  what  not.    For  if  we  will  curiously 
re  the  way  our  mind  takes  in  thinking  and  rea- 
g,  we  shall  find,  I  suppose,  that  when  we  make 
ropositions  within  Our  own  'thoughts  about  white 
ack,  sweet  or  bitter,  a  triangle  or  a  circle,  Nve  can 
often  do  frame  in  our  minds  the  idieas  theniselves, 
ut  reflecting  on  the  names*     But  M'hen  we  would 
cler,  or  make  propositions  about  the  more  complex 
as  of  a  man,  vitriol,  fortitude,  glory,  we  usually 
lie  name  for  the  idea:  because  the  ideas  these  name«^ 
I  for,  being  for  the  most  part  imperfect^  confused, 
mdetermined,  we  reflect  on  the  names  themselves, 
ise  they  are  more  clear,  certain,  and  distinct,  and 
er  occur  to  our  thoughts  tbao  the  pure  ideas :  aiv^ 
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so  wc  make  use  of  these  words  instead  of  the  idea* 
themselves,  even  when  we  would  meditate  and  reason 
within  ourselves,  and  make  tacit  mental  propositions.* 
In  substances;  as  has  been  already  noticed,  this  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  imperfection  of  our  ideiis  :  we  making  the 
name  stand  for  the  real  essence,  of  which  we  have  no 
idea  at  all.  In  modes,  it  is  occasioned  by  the  great 
number  of  simple  ideas,  that  go  to  the  making  them  up. 
For  many  of  them  being  compounded,  the  name  occurs  > 
much  easier  than  the  complex  idea  itself,  which  requires 
time  and  attention  to  be  recollected,  and  exactly  repre- 
sented to  the  mind,  even  in  those  men  who  have  fbr- 
nierly  been  at  the  pains  to  do  it ;  and  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  be  done  by  those,  who,  though  they  have  ready 
in  their  memory  the  greatest  part  of  the  common  wonb 
of  that  language,  yet  perhaps  never  doubled  themsekes 
in  all  their  lives  to  consider  what  precise  ideas  the  most 
of  them  stood  for.  Some  confused  or  obscure  notions 
have  served  their  turns,  •and  many  who  talk  very  much 
of  religion  and  conscience,  of  church  and  faith,  of 
power  and  right,  of  obstructions  and  humours,  melan- 
choly and  choler,  would  perhaps  have  little  left  in 
their  thoughts  and  meditations,  if  one  should  desire 
them  to  think  only  of  the  things  themselves,  and  lav 
by  those  words,  with  which  they  so  often  confound 
others,  and  not  seldom  themselves  also. 
Being  nd-  §•  3.  But  to  return  to  the  consideration 

thing  but  the    of  truth ;  we  uiust,   I  say,  observe  two  sorts 
joining  or        ^f  propositions  that  we  are  capable  of  mak- 

separating  .     *      *  * 

ideas  without     ^"»;. 

words.  Finst,  mental,  wherein  the  ideas  in  our  1 

understandings  are  without  the  use  of  words 
put  together,  or  separated  by  the  mind,  perceiving  or 
judging  of  their  agreement  or  disagreement. 

Secondly,  verlml  propositions,  which  are  words,  the 
signs  of  our  ideas,  put  together  or  separated  in  atiirnia- 
tivcor  negative  sentences.  13y  which  M'ay  of  aflirming 
or  denying,  these  signs,  made  by  sounds,  are  as  it  were 
put  together  or  separated  one  from  another.  So  that  | 
proposition  consists  in  joining  or  separating  bigns,  and  J 
truth  consists  in  the  putting  together  or  separating  those  r 

signsi  / 
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signs,  according  as  the  things,  which  tliey  stand  for, 
agree  or  difagree. 

S.  6  Every  one's  experience  will  satisfy  ^^„  ^^„^ 
mm,  that  the  mmd,  either  by  perceiving  or  tal  proposi- 
supposing  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  tioiu  Gonui« 
any  of  its  ideas,  does  tacitly  within  itself  '^  ^'"^^» 
put  them  into  a  kind  of  uroposition  affirma-  verbid/** 
tive  or  negative,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  express  by  the  terms  putting  together  and  separating. 
But  this  action  of  the  mind,  which  is  so  familiar  to 
every  thinking  and  reasoning  man,  is  easier  to  be  con* 
ceivcd  by  reflecting  on  what  passes  in  us  when  we  affirm 
or  deny,  than  to  be  explained  by  words.  Wlien  a  man 
has  in  his  head  tlie  idea  of  two  lines,  viz.  tlie  side  and 
diagonal  of  a  square,  wliei-eof  the  diagonal  is  an  inch 
long,  he  may  have  the  idea  also  of  the  division  of  that 
line  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts ;  v.  g.  into 
five,  ten,  an  hundred,  a  thousand,  or.any  other  number^ 
and  may  have  the  idea  of  that  incli  line  being  divisible, 
or  not  divisible,  into  such  equal  parts,  as  a  certain  num- 
ber of  them  will  be  equal  to  the  side-line.  Now  when- 
ever he  perceives,  believes,  or  supposes  such  a  kind  of 
divisibility  to  agree  or  disagree  to  his  idea  of  that  line, 
he,  as  it  were,  joins  or  separates  those  two  ideaSj  viz. 
the  i<lea  of  that  line,  and  the  idea  of  that  kind  of  divisi- 
bility ;  and  so  makes  a  mental  proposition,  which  is 
true  or  false,  according  as  such  a  kind  of  divisibility,  a 
divisibility  into  such  aliquot  parts,  does  really  agree  to 
that  line  or  no.  When  ideas  are  so  put  tog.ether,  or 
separated  in  the  mind,  as  they  or  the  things  they  stand 
for  do  agree  or  not,  that  is,  as  1 .  may  call  it,  mental 
truth.  But  truth  of  words  is  something  more ;  and  that 
i&the  affirming  or  denying  of  words  one  of  another,  as 
the  ideas  they  stand  for  agree  or  disagree :  and  this  again 
is  two-fold;  either  purely  verbal  and  trifling,  which  I 
shall  speak  of)  chap.  viii.  or  real  and  instructive,  which 
is  the  pbject  of  that  real  knowledge  which  we  have 
spoken  of  already.   . 

.  .  §.  7.  But  here  again  will  be  apt  to  occur    Objectioa 
.the  same  doubt  about  truth,  that  did  about    against  ver- 
knowledge:  and  it  will. be  objeicted,  that    baltrath. 
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that  thus  It  ^^  truth  be  nothing  l)ut  the  jdnnig«  and 
may  all  be  separating  of  words  in  propositions,  as  the 
chimerical,  ideas  they  stand  tor  agree  or  disagree*  in 
men's  minds,  the  knowledge  of  truth  is  not  so  valitahk 
a  thing,  as  it  is  taken  to  be,  nor  worth  the  pains  and 
time  men  employ  in  the  search  of  it ;  iince  by  this 
'  account  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  confonnity  of 
words  to  the  chimeras  of  men's  brains.  Who  knows 
not  wiiat  odd  notions  many  men's  heads  are  filled  with; 
and  what  strange  ideas  all  men's  brains  are  capable  of? 
But  if  we  rest  hero,  we  know  the  truth  of  nothing  ,bv 
this  rule,  but  of  the  visionary  woixLs  in  our  own  imagi- 
nations ;  nor  have  other  truth,  but  what  as  much  coti- 
cerns  harpies  and  centaurs,  as  men  and  horses.  For 
those,  and  the  like,  may  be  ideas  in  our  heads^  and  have 
their  agreement  and  disagreement  there,  as  well  as  the 
ideas  of  real  beings,  and  so  have  as  true  propositions 
made  about  them.  And  it  will  be  altogether  as  true  a 
proposition  to  say  all  centaurs  are  animals,  as  that  all 
men  are  animals;  and  the  certainty  of  one  as  great  as' 
the  other,  lor  in  both  the  propositions,  the  words  are 
put  together  according  to  the  agreement  of  the  ideas  in 
our  minds :  and  the  agreement  of  the  idea  of  animal 
with  that  of  centaur  is  as  clear  and  visible  to  the  mind^ 
as  the  agreement  of  the  idea  of  animal  with  that  of  man ; 
and  so*  these  two  propositions  are  equally  true,  equally 
certain.  But  of  \vhat  use  is  all  such  truth  to  us  ? 
.  .  §.  8.  Though  what  has  been  said-  in  the 

real  truth  is  foregoing  chaptei*,  to  distinguish  real  from 
about  idhA9  imaginaiy  knowledge,  might  sutlice  her^ 
agreeing  to  in  answer  to  this  doubt,  to  distinguish  real 
things.  truth  from  chimerical,    (or  if  you  please) 

bacely  nominal,  they  depending  both  on  the  same  foun- 
dation r  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  again  to  coasi^ 
dcr,.  that  though  our  MX)rds  signify  nothiuff  but  ouf 
ideas,  yet  being  designed  by  them  to  signify  tilings,  the 
trut-h  they :Contain- 'when  put  into  propositions,-  will  be 
only  verbal,  .  when  (b^v  stand  for  ideas  in  the  niind, 
that  have  not  ati  a^reemeht  with  the  reality  of  things. 
And  theref6nB*b*uni,  as^^well  as  knowleclge,  may  well 
Qome  under  the  (listitictioQ  of  verbal  and  real;  that  being 

only 
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only  verbal  truth,  wherein  terms  arc  joined  according 
to  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  they  stand 
for,  without  regarding  whether  our  ideas  are  such  as 
really  have,  or  are  capable  of  having  an  existence  ia 
nature.  But  then  it  is  they  contain  real  truth,  when 
these  signs  are  joined,  as  our  ideas  agree ;  and  when 
our  ideas  are  such  as  we  know  are  capable  of  having  an 
existence  in  nature:  which  in  substances  we  cannot 
know,  but  by  knowing  that  such  have  existed. 

\.  S.  Truth  is  the  marking  down  in  words    Falshood  is 
the  agreement  or  disagieement  of  ideas  as  it    the joiningof 
is.     ("alshood  is  the  marking  down  in  words     names  other- 
the   agreement    or  disagreement  of  ideas    V^^^^^'^ 
otherwise  than  it  is.     And  so  far  as  these    \^Yec.  ^** 
ideas,  thus  marked  by  sounds,  agree  to  their 
arclietypes,  so  far  only  is  the  truth  real.  The  knowlcdiye 
of  this  truth  consists  in  knowing  what  ideas  the  words 
stand  for,  and  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disa- 
greement of  those  ideas,   according  as  it  is  marked  by 
those  wonls. 

^.   10.  But  because  words  are  looked  on     Q^ner  I 
as  the  great  conduits  of  truth  and  know-    positions  to 
ledge,  and  that  in  conveying  and  receiving    be  treated  of 
of  truth,  and  comnjoniy  in  reasoning  about     }"°^*^  *' 
it,  we  make  use  of  words  and  propositions ;      ^^^^' 
I  shall  more  at  large  inquire,  wherein  the  certainty  of 
real  truths,    contained  in  propositions,    consists,    and 
where  it  is  to  be  had ;  and  endeavour  to  show  in  what 
sort  of  universal  propositions  we  are  capable  of  being 
certain  of  their  real  truth  or  falshood. 

I  shall  begin  with  general  propositions,  as  those  which 
most  employ  our  thoughts,  and  exercise  our  contem- 
plation. General  truths  are  most  looked  aft^er  by  the 
mind,  as  those  that  most  enlarge  our  knowledge ;  and 
by  thdr  comprehensiveness,  satisfying  us  at  once  qf 
many  particulars,  enlarge  our  view,  and  shorten  our  way 
to  knowledge. 

^.   11.  Besides  truth  taken  in  the  strict    Moral  and! 
sense  before  mentioned,  there  are  other  sojts    mepiphysic^ 
of  truth;  as,  1.  Moral  truth;  which  is  speak^     ^'^"^*"' 
iagof  tljings  according  to  thoperiiuasibn  of.our  o^vQ 


*  J 
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nuncls,  though  the  proposition  we  speak  agree  not  to 
the  reality  of  things.  2.  Metaphysical  truth,  which  is 
nothing  but  the  real  existence  of  things,  conformable  to 
the  ideas  to  which  we  liave  annexed  their  names.  This, 
though  it  seems  to  consist  in  the  very  beings  of  things, 
yet,  when  considered  a  little  nearly,  will  appear  to 
include  a  tacit  proposition,  whereby  the  mind  joms  that 
particular  thing  to  the  idea  it  had  before  settled  with  a 
name  to  it.  IJut  these  considerations  of  truth,  either 
having  been  before  taken  notice  of^  or  not  l)eing  much 
to  our  present  purpose,  it  may  sutKce  here  only  to  have 
mentioned  them. 


CHAP,     VI. 


Of  Universal  Propositions,  their  Truth  and  Certainty* 

Treating  of  §•  !•  ^"^  HOUGH  the  examining  and 
worJsncces-  X    judging  of  ideas  by  themselves, 

sarytoknow-  their  names  being  quite  laid  aside,  be  the 
Jedgc.  |^^,j,j.  j^j^^j  surest  way  to  clear  and  distinct 

knowledge  ;  yet  through  the  prevailing  custom  of  using 
.rounds  for  ideas,  I  think  it  is  very  seUlom  practised. 
Every  one  may  observe  how  common  it  is  for  names 
to  be  made  use  of,  instead  of  the  ideas  themselves,  even 
when  men  think  and  reason  within  their  own  breasts; 
especially  if  the  ideas  be  very  complex,  and  made  up  of 
a  great  collection  of  simi)le  ones.  This  makes  the  con- 
sideration of  words  and  propositions  so  necessary  a  i)art 
of  the  treatise  of  knowledge,  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
speak  intelligibly  of  the  one,  without  explaining  the 
other. 

Gene  1  ^*  ^*  ^^^  ^^^^  knowledge  we  have,  being 

uathshardly  ^"'y  ^^  particular  or  general  truths,  it  is 
tobcundcr-  evident  that  whatever  niay  be  done  in  the 
*^^j^«tin  former  of  these,  the  latter,  whieji  is  that 
^siiioM^  which  with  reason  is  most  sought  after,  cau 
■  *  never  be  well  made  known,  and  is  very  sel- 
dom apprehended^  but  as  conceived  and  expressed  in 

words. 
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words.  It  is  not  therefore  out  of  our  way,  in  the  exa- 
mination of  our  knowledge,  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
and  certainty  of  universal  propositions. 

§.  3.  But  that  we  may  not  be  misled  in    Ceitainty 
this  case,  by  that  which  is  the  danger  every    two-fold,  of 
where,  I  mean  by  the  doubtfulness  of  terms,     t^'wW^  °^ 
it  is  fit  to  observe,   that  certainty  is  two-      ^     ^  ^' 
fold ;  certainty  of  truth,  and  certainty  of  knowledge* 
Certainty  of  truth  is,  when  words  are  so  put  together 
in  propositions  as  exactly  to  express  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  as  really  it  is« 
Certainty  of  knowledge  is  to  perceive  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  ideas,  as  expressed  in  any  proposition. 
This  we  usually  call  knowing,  or  being  certain  of  the 
truth  of  any  proposition* 

§.  4.  Now  because  we  cannot  be  certain    No  propofi^ 
of  the  truth  of  any  general  proposition,  un-    ^o**  <=an  be 
less  we  know  the  precise  bounds  and  extent    1^^^°  u?^ 

rf^,  .      ,    \^  ^      J   r»       -^  •  true,  wnere 

the  species  its  terms  stand  for,  it  is  ne-    the  eflenceof 

cessary  we  should  know  the  essence  of  each    each  fpedes 

species;  which  is  that  which  constitutes  and    mcnnoned  h 

bounds   it.    This,  in  all  simple  ideas  and    ^^'     ^^"^ 

modes,  is  not  hard  to  do«    For  in  these,  the  real  and 

nominal  essence  being  the  same ;  or,  which  is  all  on^ 

the  abstract  idea  which  the  general  term  stands  for,  be* 

ing  the  sole  essence  and  boundary  that  is  or  can  be  siuh 

pc^ed  of  the  species;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  how  far 

the  species  extends,  or  what  things  are  comprehended 

nnder  each  term  :  which,  it  is  evident,  are  all  that  have 

an  exact  conformity  with  the  idea  it  stands  for,  and  nO 

other.     But  in  substances  wherein  a  real  essence  distinct 

from  the  nominal  is  supposed  to  constitute,  determine, 

and  bound  the  species,  the  extent  of  the  general  word 

is  very  uncertain :  because  not  knowing  this  real  essencCy 

we  cannot  know  what  isj  or  what  is  not  of  that  species; 

and  consequently  what  may,  or  may  not  with  certaint^ 

be  affirmed  of  it    And  thus  speaking  of  a  man,  or  gold, 

or  any  other  species  of  natural  substances,  as  isupposed 

constituted  by  a  precise  and  real  essence,  which  nature 

Kgulariy  imparts  to    every  individual  of  that  kind, 

vhereby.  it  is  made  to  be  of  that  species,  we  cannot  be 
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<5eitain  6fth6  truth  of  any  affinhsrioli  trrmgHtion  nwrle 
ibfit.  Gorman,  or^kl,  t»iccA  in  tliis  sense,  MKivaed 
for  species  of  things  covistitfited  by  Tca'I  esseirces,  <IMKe- 
rent  from  the  complex  icteann  the  mind  (tf  the  spealcer ; 
Mand  for  weienovr  not  what;  and  the  esctoitot* these 
iijjecies,  ivith  ^tfch  bouiulai-ic^,  ^re  «b  unknown  and  uu- 
fletefmihed,  th£(t  it  is  impossible  with  any  certaint}*  to 
•llfflrm,  tb^it^vll  men  are  rational,  or  that  all  ^okl  is'^'el- 
low.  But  vherc  tlie  nominal  ensence  is  kept  to,  as  tlie 
4!K>nHdary*of  each  sprcies,  atid  itien  extend  the  applica- 
tk)n  of  any  ^itei^l  tertn  mo  farther  than  to  the  particu- 
tar  things,  in  which  the  'complex  idea  it  stands  for  is  to 
•be  found,  there  thcv  are  in  wo  dantjer  to  mistake  the 
i)bunds  of  each  species,  nor  can  be  in  doubt,  on  this 
account,  whether  any  proptjsiticin  Ix.*  true  or  no.  I  have 
chosen  to  explain  tiris  itnccitainty -of  propositions  m  tliih 
scholastic  wav,  and  iiavre  made  use  of  the  terms  ot' 
essenees  and  £|30cie8,  'OR<parpose  to'show  the  absurdity 
>and  inconvenience  there  iis  to  think  of  them,  as  of  anv 
frther  sort  of  realities,  than  birelv  abstract  ideas  with 
tom^  to  them.  To  suppose  that  the  species  of  things 
are  any  'thing  but  tfeeriorting  of  them  under  general 
itYimies,  according  as  they  agree  to  several  abstract  ideas, 
of  which  we  make  those  names  the  signs,  is  to  confouniF 
trtith,  and  introduce  uncertainty  into  all  general  pro|)0- 
-ntbns  that  can  Ije  made  about  them.  Thouirh  there- 
ifore  these  thmgs  might,  to  people  not  possessed  with 
^holaistic  learning,  be  treated  of  in  a  better  and  clearer 
'^ay :  yet  those  wrong  notions  of  essences  or  species 
tliaving  got  root  in  most  people's  minds,  who  have 
^ceivedany  tincture  from  the  learning  which  has  pre^ 
vailed  hi  tins  part  of  the  world,  are  to  l)e  discovered  and 
^removed,  -toimake  way  tor  that  use  of  words  which  should 
convey  certainty  with  it. 

'TWs  mWre  §.  5.    The    names  of  substances  then, 

'^articulariy     Adienever  made  to  stand  for  species,  which 
•v*?^^"*  are  supposed  to  be  constituted  by  real  c*- 

sences,  which  wc  'know  not,  are  not  capa- 
"'bte  to  convey  certainty  to  the  andei^tanding :  of 
Wlith  ttf  general  propositions  made  up  of  such  terma, 
'HiadttDt^be^sHiic.     The?rei£soa  whci^of  is  plain  :  for  ' 
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can  we  be  sure  that  this  or  that  quality  is  in  gold,  when 
we  know  not  what  is  or  is  not  gold  ?  Since  in  this  way 
of  speaking  nothing  is  gold,  but  what  partakes  of  an 
essence,  which  we  not  knowing,  cannot  know  where  it 
is  or  is  not,  and  so  cannot  l)e  sure  that  any  parcel  of 
ipatter  in  the  world  is  or  is  not  in  this  sense  gold  ;  being 
incurably  ignorant,  whether  it  has  or  has  not  that  which 
makes  any  thing  to  be  called  gold,  i.  e.  that  real  essence 
of  .gold  whereof  we  have  no  idea  at  all:  this  being  as 
impossible  for  us  to  know,  as  it  is  for  a  blind  man  to 
tell  in  what  flower  the  colpur  of  a  pansie  is,  or  is  not  to 
be  foiind,  whilst  he  has  no  idea  of  the  colour  of  a  pan- 
sie at  all.  Or  if  we  could  (which  is  impossible)  certainly, 
know  where  a  real  essence,  which  wn  know  nor,  is  ;  v.  g. 
in  what  parcels  of  matter  the  real  essence  of  gold  is ; 
yet  could  we  not  be  sure,  that  this  or  that  quality  could 
with  truth  be  affirmed  of  gold  :  since  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  know,  that  this  or  that  quality  or  idea  has  a  ne- 
cessary connexion  with  a  real  essence,  of  which  we  have 
Ho  idea  at  all,  whatever  species  that  supposed  real 
«s^pce  may  be  imagined  to  constitute. 
;  §.  6.  On  the  other  side,  the  names  of  J^^^^^^.^i 
substances,  when  made  use  of  as  they  should  propositions 
be;  for  the  ideas  men  have  in  their  minds,  concerning 
though  they  carry  a  clear  and  determinate  su^tancesis 
signification  with  them,  will  not  yet  serve  '^  ^  ^ovin. 
us  to  make  many  universal  propositions,  of 
whose  truth  we  can  be  certain.  Not  because  in  this  use 
of  them  we  are  uncertain  what  things  are  signified  by 
them,  but  because  the  complex  ideas  they  stand  for  are 
such  combinations  of  simple  ones,  as  carry  not  with 
them  any  discoverable  connexion  or  repugnancy,  but 
with  a  very  few  other  ideas. 

§.  7.  The  complex  ideas,  that  our  names     Because  co- 
of  the  species  of  substances  properly  stand     existence  of 
for,  are  collections  of  such  qualities  as  have    *^«^^  ]^  ^^y^ 
been  observed  to  co-exist  in  an  unknown     ^nown/^ 
substratum^   which  we  call  substance :  but 
what  other  qualities  necessarily  co-exist  with  such  com- 
liiaations,  we  cannot  certainly  know,  unless  we  can  dis- 
cover their  natural  dependence;  which  \v\  ll\t\\  ^Tvroa^vj 
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qualities,  we  can  go  but  a  very  little  way  in  ;  and  in  all 
their  secondary  qualities,  we  can  discover  no  connexion 
at  all,  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  chap.  iii.  viz.  I.  Be- 
cause we  know  not  the  real  constitutions  of  substances, 
on  which  each  secondary  quality  particularly  depends. 
2.  Did  we  know  that,  it  would  serve  us  only  for  expe» 
rimental  (not  universal)  knowledge ;  and  reach  with 
certainty  no  farther,,  than  that  bare  instance  :  because  our 
understandings  can  discover  no  conceivable  connexion 
between  any  secondary  quality  and  any  modification 
whatsoever  of  any  of  the  primary  ones.  And  therefore 
there  are  very  few  general  propositions  to  l>e  made  con- 
cerning substances,  which  can  carry  with  them  un- 
.  doubted  certainty. 

§.8.  All  gold  is  fixed,  is  a  proposition 
^sunce  in      ^^^hose  truth  we  cannot  be  certain  of,  how 
'  universally  soever  it  be  believed.     For  if, 

according  to  the  useless  imagination  of  the  schools,  any 
one  supposes  the  term  gold  to  stand  for  a  species  cSf 
things  set  out  by  nature,  by  a  real  essence  belonging  to 
it,  it  is  evident  he  knows  not  what  particular  substances 
are  of  that  species  :  and  so  cannot,  with  certainty,  affirm 
anything  universally  of  gold.  But  if  he  makes  gold 
stand  for  a  species  determined  by  its  nominal  essence, 
let  the  nominal  essence,  for  example,  be  the  complex 
idea  of  a  body  of  a  certain  yellow  colour  malleable, 
fusible,  and  heavier  than  any  other  known  ;  in  this  pro- 
per use  of  the  word  gold,  there  is  no  difficulty  to  know 
what  is  or  is  not  gold.  But  yet  no  other  quality  can 
with  certainty  be  universally  atlirmcd  or  denied  of  gold, 
but  what  hath  a  discoverable  connexion  or  inconsistency 
with  that  nominal  essence.  Fixedness,  for  example;, 
having  no  necessary  connexion,  that  we  can  discover, 
with  the  colour,  weight,  or  any  other  simple  idea  of 
our  complex  one,  or  with  the  whole  combination  toge- 
ther;  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  certainly  know  the 
truth  of  this  proposition,  that  all  gold  is  fixed. 

§.  9.  As  there  is  no  discoverable  connexion  between 
fixedness  and  the  colour,  weight,  and  other  simple  ideas 
of  that  nominal  essence  of  gold;  so  if  we  make  our  com- 
plex idea  of  gold  a  body  yellow,  fusible,  ductile,  weighty^. 
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and  fixed,  we  shall  be  at  the  same  uncertaiuty  concern- 
ing solubility  in  aq.  regia,  and  for  the  same  reason: 
since  we  can  never,  from  consideration  of  the  ideas 
themselves,  with  certainty  affirm  or  deny  of  a  body, 
whose  complex  idea  is  made  up  of  yellow,  very  weighty, 
ductile,  fusible,  and  fixed,  that  it  is  soluble  in  aqua 
regia ;  and  so  on,  of  the  rest  of  its  qualities.  I  wosld 
gladly  meet  with  one  general  affirmation  concerning  any 
quality  of  gold,  that  any  one  can  certainly  know  is  true. 
It  will,  no  doubt,  be  presently  objected,  is  not  this  an 
universal  proposition,  "all  gold  is  malleable?"  To 
which  I  answer,  it  is  a  ver}' certain  proposition,  ifmal- 
leableness  be  a  part  of  the  complex  idea  the  word  gold 
stands  for.  But  then  here  is  nothing  affirmed  of  gold, 
but  that  that  sound  stands  for  an  idea  in  which  mallea* 
bleness  is  contained  :  and  such  a  sort  of  truth  and  cer- 
tainty as  this,  it  is  to  say  a  centaur  is  four-footed.  But 
if  malleableness  makes  not  a  part  of  the  specific  essence 
the  name  of  gold  stands  for,  it  is  plain,  "  all  gold  is 
malleable''  is  not  a  certain  proposition.  Because  let 
the  complex  idea  of  gold  be  made  up  of  which  soever  of 
its  other  qualities  you  please,  malleableness  will  not  ap- 
pear to  depend  on  that  complex  idea,  nor  follow  from 
any  simple  one  contained  in  it :  the  connexion  that 
malleableness  has  (if  it  has  any)  with  those  other  quali- 
ties, being  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  real  constitu- 
tion of  its  insensible  parts ;  which,  since  we  know  not^ 
it  is  impossible  we  should  perceive  that  connexion,  un- 
less we  could  discover  that  which  ties  them  together. 
S.  10.  The  more,    indeed,    of  these  co-     .  ' 

?.  i.  .  's,    '  \  1  As  flu- as  any 

existing  qualities  we  unite  into  one  complex  ^^^i^  cocxist- 

idca,  under  one  name,  the  more  precise  and  ence  can  be 

determinate  we  make  the  signification  of  known.sofcr 

that  word ;  but  never  yet  make  it  thereby  '"^'^«'~ 

;  ,        /.        .     -^     ,  ^  .   ^       .        •'      propositions 

more  capable  ot  universal  certamty,  ni  re-     maybccer* 
spect  of  other  qualities  not  contained  in  our     tain.    Bat 
complex  idea ;  since  we  perceive  not  their     Jj*"  ^J^  £* 
connexion  or  dependence  on  one  another,     waVbe^w 
being  ignorant  both  of  that  real  constitu- 
tioc  in  which  they  are  all  founded,  and  also  how  they 
flow  from  it.     For  the  chief  part  of  our  knowledge  eow- 

L   3  CtJTTVWi^ 
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earning  substances  is  not,  as  in  other  thiAgs^  barely  of 
the  relation  of  two  ideas  that  may  exist  separately  ;  but 
is  ofthe  necessary  connexion  and  co-existence  of  se.verat 
distinct  ideas  in  the  same  subject,  or  of  their  repugnancy 
so  to  co-exist.  Could  we  begin  at  the  other  end,  and 
discover  what  it  was,  wherein  that  colour  consisted,  what 
made  a  body  lighter  or  heavier,  what  texture  bi  parts 
niade  it  malleable,  fusible,  and  fixed,  and  fit  to  be  dis- 
solved in  this  sort  of  Tuiuor,  and  not  in  another ;  if  (I 
say)  we  had  such  an  idea  as  this  of  bodies,  and  could 
perceive  wherein  all  sensible  qualities  originally  consist, 
and  how  they  are  produced  ;  we  might  frame  such  Ideas 
of  them,  as  would  furnish  us  with  matter  of  more  gene- 
ral knowledge,  and  enal)le  us  to  make  universal  propo- 
sitions, that  should  carry  general  truth  and  certainty 
with  them.  But  whilst  our  complex  ideas  of  the  sorts 
of  substances  arc  so  remote  from  that  internal  real  con- 
stitution, on  which  their  sensible  qualities  depend,  and 
are  made  up  of  nothing  but  an  imperfect  collection  of 
those  apparent  qualities  our  senses  can  discover;  there 
can  be  tew  general  propositions  concerning  substances, 
of  whose  real  truth  we  can  be  certainly  assured  ;  since 
there  are  but  few  simple  ideas,  of  whose  connexion  and 
necessary  co-existence  we  can  have  certain  and  undoubt- 
ed knowledge.  I  imagine,  amongst  all  the  secondary 
Sualities  of  substances,  and  the  powers  relating  to  them, 
lere  cannot  any  two  be  named,  whose  necessary- co-ex- 
istence, or  repugnance  to  co-exist,  can  certainly  be 
known,  unless  in  those  of  the  same  sense,  which  ueces- 
sarilv  exclude  one  another,  as  I  have  elsewhere  showed. 
No  one,  I  think,  by  the  colour  that  is  in  any  body,  can 
certainly  know  what  smell,  taste,  sound,  or  tangible 
qualities  it  has,  nor  what  alterations  it  is  capable  to 
Tiiake  or  receive,  on  or  from  other  bodies.  Tne  same 
may  be  said  of  the  sound  or  taste,  &c.  Our  specific 
names  of  substances  standing  for  any  collections  of  such 
ideas,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  we  can  with  them 
make  very  few  general  propositions  of  undoubted  real 
certainty.  But  yet  so  far  as  any  complex  idea,  of  any 
sort  of  substances,  contains  in  it  any  simple  idea,  whose 
j^ccssary  co-e;^istence  with  any  other  way  be  discovered, 

so 


c^ccraini^it;  v.  g-.  <;atAVfI?.Qj^i^c.discoveya]j^e^9];yC(^^ 
nexion  b^^tweep  iv.^llcaU^iH^^  ^ud  the  coIoai];  of  ^vi^ighl 
of  gold.  Qr  ^^  othe^*  |j)^rt  of  (Iv^  compkx  id^a  signified 
by  th^t  uaiB^,  be  ipigbt  make  a  certaiu  uuiycrsal  pro^ 
pOdUion  coHC^>ruing  gold  iu  tiih  respect;  and  tbe  re^ 
ti'uth  of  tbU  proposition,  ''  that  all  gold  is  nnalleabl^,^'' 
woiild  be  ^s  certain  as  of  t^is,  ''  t^  three  angles,  o^^ 
*^  right'liofd  ti-ia^gie^  ^e  s^ll  equal  to  t^a  right  ou^." 

^•11.  Had  we  s,ueh  ide^s  of  sub&ta,n,ces,  Thcqiialiti« 
^s  to  know  wha,t  r^ a^  coa$ti.tutions  p^od^ce  wkvQ^  majte 
ttjlE^oso  sensibly  qualUUs  vv«  find  iu  tbcm  <^h4  P^^  <^pplc^ 
bpw  tbo^e  qu^VUies  flqwcd  from  thence,  we  *^^^  of  s^b- 
ccmkt  by  tliff  fpwific  ideas  of  tUeii-  rc^l  perdm'oitly 
e^f^n^es  in  our  ow;i»  oiiud^  r^oxc  c(:rt^U^\y  on  e^ve^r^^ 
|in4  out  their  properties,  s^ud  discover  wb^t  remote, ^^id 
<|^valiti€^  they  b^»cl  or  ^^d  ih*,  thap  wq  can  ^^j^^^^^^ 
]IQW  by  our  ^Q^:i^:  and  to  know  the  pip- 
{lerties  of  gG^l,  \i  w^vdd  btJ  <io  n^oi;^  ^i^cp$i«uy  tli^t  golfi 
should  ex i^t,  aud  that  >vcsl>oi)id  make  expepiuentsupq^i^ 
Itj  tban  it  is  necessary  i\^v  \\y^  )wUO\ying  the  properties  of 
9i  triangle,  that  a  triangk  should  exist  in  any  matter  \ 
fl)e  idea  in  our  miuds  would  serve  for  the  one  4s  wcH  s^ 
^ha  ptber.  But  we  are  so  far  from  being  ^dmi^ffd  into 
\\ifi  secrets  of  nature,  that  we  scarce*-  so  muc{)  (|s  pvei: 
apprQs^ch  the  tirst  entrauce  towards  them.  For  we  are 
vo^it  to  consider  the  substances  wc  ii^eet  with,  each  pf 
them  as  an  entire  thing  by  itsell^  having  all  its  (|ualitie^ 
in  itself,  and  iudependeut  of  other  things;  overlooking, 
for  the  most  part,  the  opeqtinns  of  those  invisible  fluid.^ 
•they  are  encompassed  with,  and  upon  whose  motion^^ 
and  operatioii>s  depend  the  greatest  part  of  those  quali- 
ties which  ^x^  takxrn  notice  of  in  them,  and  are  made  by 
us  the  inherent  marks  of  distinction  whereby  we  kno\y 
and  denom,iiuite  them.  Put  a  piece  of  gold  any  where 
by  itself,  separate  irom  the  reach  and  influence  of  all 
9tbtejr'  bodies,  it  will  immediately  lose  all  \U  colour  an4 
^/^igbt,  and  perhaps  malleableness  too;  which,  for  aught 
X  \.\iO}^y  \yould  be  chatted  into  a  perfect  friability, 
V^ejr,  \]}  \ybich  to  us  tlqidity  is  an  essential  quality, 
i^ft  tp^  4^1^  V^jd  ceas^e  to  be  t)4Jid.     But  if  iDan\aia.tA. 
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bodies  owe  so  much  of  their  present  state  to  other  bodies 
without  them,  that  they  would  not  be  what  they  appear 
to  us,  were  those  bodies  that  environ  them  removed ; 
it  is  yet  more  so  in  vegetables,  which  are  nourished, 
grow,  and  produce  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds,  in  a  con- 
ftAht  succession.  And  if  we  look  a  little  nearer  into  the 
state  of  animals,  we  shall  find  that  their  dependence,  as 
to  life,  motion,  and  the  most  considerable  qualities  to 
be  observed  rn  them,  is  so  wholly  on  extrinsical  causes 
and  qualities  of  Sther  bodies  that  make  no  part  of  them, 
that  they  cannot  subsist  a  moment  without  them :  though 
yet  those  bodies  on  which  they  depend,  are  little  taken 
notice  of,  and  make  no  part  of  the  complex  ideas  we 
frame  of  those  animals.  Take  the  air  but  for  a  minute 
from  the  greatest  part  of  living  creatures,  and  they  pre* 
aently  lose  sense,  life,  and  motion.  This  the  necessity 
of  breathing  has  forced  into  our  knowledge.  But  how 
many  other  extrinsical,  and  possibly  very  remote  bodies^ 
do  the  springs  of  these  admirable  machines  depend 
on,  which  are  not  vulgarly  observed,  or  so  much  as 
thought  on ;  and  how  many  are  there,  which  the  severest 
inquiry  can  never  discover  ?  Tlie  inhabitants  of  this  spot 
of  the  universe,  though  removed  so  many  millions  of 
miles  from  the  sun,  yet  depend  so  much  on  the  duly 
tempered  motion  of  particles  coniing  from,  or  agitated 
by  it,  that  were  this  earth  removed  but  a  small  part  of 
the  distance  out  of  its  present  situation,  and  placed  a 
little  farther  or  nearer  that  source  of  heat,  it  is  more 
than  probable  tliat  the  greatest  part  of  the  animals  in  it 
would  immediately  perish  :  since  we  find  them  so  often 
destroyed  by  an  excess  or  defect  of  the  sun's  warmth, 
which  an  accidental  position,  in  some  parts  i>f  this  our 
little  globe,  exposes  them  to.  The  qualities  observed 
in  a  loadstone  must  needs  have  their  source  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  that  body  ;  and  the  ravage  made  often 
on  several  sorts  of  animals  by  invisible  causes,  the  cer- 
tain death  (as  we  are  told)  of  some  of  them,  by  barely 
passing  the  line,  or,  as  it  is  certain  of  other,  by  being 
removed  into  a  neighbouring  country ;  evidently  show 
that  the  concurrence  and  operations  of  several  bodies, 
with  which  they  are  seldom  thought  to  have  any  thing 

to 
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to  do,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  them  be  what 
they  appear  to  us,  and  to  preserve  those  qualities  by 
which  we  know  and  distinguish  them.  We  are  then 
quite  out  of  the  way,  when  we  think  that  things  contain 
within  themselves  the  qualities  that  appear  to  us  in 
them ;  and  we  in  vain  search  for  that  constitution  within 
the  body  of  a  fly,  or  an  elephant,  upon  which  depend 
those  qualities  and  powers  we  observe  in  them.  For 
which  perhaps,  to  understand  them  aright,  we  ought  to 
look  not  only  beybnd  this  our  earth  and  atmosphere, 
but  even  beyond  the  sun,  or  remotest  star  our  eyes  have 
yet  discovered.  For  how  much  the  being  and  opera- 
tion of  particular  substances  in  this  our  globe  depends 
on  causes  utterly  beyond  our  view,  is  impossible  tor  us 
to  determine.  We  see  and  perceive  some  of  the  motions 
and  grosser  operations  of  things  here  alK)ut  us ;  but 
whence  the  streams  come  that  keep  all  these  curious  ma- 
chines in  motion  and  repair,  how  conveyed  and  modi- 
fied, is  beyond  our  notice  and  apprehension  :  and  the 
great  parts  and  wheels,  as  I  may  so  say,  of  this  stupen- 
dous structure  of  the  universe,  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
have  such  a  connexion  and  depeudence  in  their  influ- 
ences and  operations  one  upon  another,  that  perhaps 
things  in  this  our  mansion  would  put  on  quite  another 
face,  and  cease  to  be  what  they  are,  if  some  one  of  the 
stars  or  great  bodies,  incomprehensibly  remote  from  us, 
should  cease  to  be  or  move  as  it  does.  This  is  certain, 
things  however  absolute  and  entire  they  seem  in  them- 
selves, are  but  retainers  to  other  parts  of  nature,  for  that 
which  they  are  most  taken  notice  of  by  us.  Their  ob- 
servable qualities,  actions,  and  powers,  are  owing  to 
something  without  them ;  and  there  is  not  so  complete 
and  perfect  a  part  that  we  know  of  nature,  which  does 
not  owe  the  being  it  has,  and  the  excellencies  of  it,  to 
its  neighbours ;  and  we  must  not  confine  our  thoughts 
within  the  surface  of  any  body,  but  look  a  gieat  deal 
farther,  to  comprehend  perfectly  those  qualities  that  are 
An  it. 

5.  12.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that 
we  have  very  imperfect  ideas  of  substances ;  and  that 
4be  real  essences,  on  which  depend  tUevt  ip\o>^t\\Aes  ^>\^ 


operations  arc  imknewi^  tQ  113.  We  c^ij^f^  ^Ii$cov^r  ^ 
much  as  that  size,  figure,  and  t(^3^tMr§  of  their  s^inuC^ 
;iiid  active  parts,  which  la  rt^aUy  m  them  ;  Qf)uch  \e^ 
the  different  motions  and  impuliMfs  ii>«Kle  ia  and  upon 
them  hy  hodies  from  without,  upo\i  which  dopenda,  aad 
by  which  is  tbrnied,  the  greatest  ^nd  most  remarkable  . 
part  of  those  quahties  we  ol>serve  iu  tlxfrn,  and  of  whici) 
our  complex  ideas  of  them  are  made  up.  This  conM- 
deration  ah>ne  is  enough  to  put  an  end  to  aU  our  hojies 
of  ever  having  the  ideas  of  their  real  essences;  w|i|ch 
whilst  we  want,  the  nominal  essencesi  we  make  use  of  in- 
stead of  them  will  he  able  to  furnii^h  us  bi\t  very:  sfart 
ringly  with  any  general  knowledge,  or  universal  propor 
sitions  capable  of  real  certainty. 

Judgment  §.13.  We  are  not  therefor^  to  wonder, 

»iiy  re»cb  if  certainty  be  to  be  fcuuul  in  very  few  g^- 
farther,  bat  neral  projiositions  made  coneernipg  sul>r 
knowlcdg^^^      stances:    our  knowledge  of  their  qi^Ufiesi 

and  properties  goes  very  seldom  farther  t^c^a 
our  senses  reach  and  inform  us.  possibly  inquisitive^ 
and  observing  men  i>say,  by  strength  of  judgnvent,,  pqt 
netrate  farther,  and  on  probabilities  taken  from  wjiry 
observation,  and  hints  well  laid  together,  often  guei^ 
right  at  what  experience  has  not  yet  discovered  to  theiiii 
liut  this  is  but  guessing  still ;  it  amounts  only  to  opir 
nion,  and  has  not  that  certainty  which  is  requisite  tq 
knowledge.  For  all  general  knowledge  lies  only  in  oujr 
own  thoughts,  and  consists  barely  in  the  contemplatioQ 
of  our  own  abstract  ideas.  Wherever  we  perceive  9py 
agreement  or  disagreement  amongst  tlwm,  there  w^  h^xif 
general  knowledge ;  and,  by  putting  the  Barnes  of  tbqs^ 
ideas  together  accordingly  in  propositiions,  cap  mth 
certainty  pronounce  general  truths.  Uut  becausie  t))f( 
abstract  ideas  of  substances,  for  which  their  specij^^ 
Dames  stand,  whenever  they  have  any  distinct  and  deteir 
minate  signification,  have  a  discoverable  conuexioB  v 
inconsistency  with  but  a  very  few  other  ideas  ;■  th^'^cer- 
tainty  of  universal  propositions  concerning  substance  jf  . 
very  narjow  and  scanty  in  that  part,  which  is  o^  piin-* 
cipal  inquiry  concerning  them :  and  there  are  sf^rfif 
any  of  the  names  of  substanveS|  let  tbe  i4e9i  it  \fi  9k|^]jif|| 

t» 
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to  be  what  it  will,  of  wliich  we  can  generally  and  \\  itii 
certainty  pronounce,  that  it  has  or  has  not  this  or  tliat 
other  quality  belonging  to  it,  and  constantly  co-existing 
,     or  inconsistent  with  that  idea,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found. 
\»  14.  Before  we  can  have  any  tolerable     What  is  rc- 
kiiQwlcdge  of  this  kind,  we  must  tirst  know     qdisite  for 
what  clianges  the  prin>ary  (jualitics  of  one     our  know- 
body  do  regularly  produce  in  the  primary     le«Jge»f  sub- 
qualities  ot  another,  and  how.     Secondly, 
Mc  must  know  what  primary  cjualities  of  any  body  pro- 
duce certain  sensations  or  ideas  in  us.     Tins  is  in  truth 
no  less  than  to  know  all  the  effects  of  matter,  under  its 
divers  modifications  of  bulk,   figure,   cohefion  of  parts, 
motion  and  rest.    Which,  I  think  every  l)ody  will  allow, 
is  utterly  impossible  to  be  known  by  us  without  revela- 
tion.    Nor  if  it  were  revealed  to  us,  what  sort  of  figure, 
bulk,  and  motion  of  corpuscles,   would  produce  in  us 
the  sensation  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  what  sort  of  figure, 
bulk,  and  texture  of  parts,  in  the  superficies  of  any 
body,  were  fit  to  give  such  corpuscles  their  due  motion 
to  produce  that  colour ;  would  that  be  enough  to  make 
universal  propositions  with  certainty,    concerning  the 
several  sorts  of  them,    unless  we   had  faculties   acute 
enough  to  perceive  the  precise  bulk,   figure,  texture, 
and  motion  of  bodies  in  those  minute  parts,  by  which 
they  operate  on  our  senses,  so  that  we  might  by  those 
frame  our  abstract  ideas  of  them.     I  have  mentioned 
here  only  corporeal  substances,  Avhose  operations  seem 
to  lie  more  level  to  our  understandings :  fi3r  as  to  the 
operations  of  spirits,  both  their  thinking  and  moving 
of  bodies,    we  at  first  sight  find  ourselves  at  a  loss; 
though  perhaps,  when  we  have  applied  our  thoughts  a 
little  nearer  to  the  consideration  of  bodies,  and  their 
operations,  and  examined  how  far  our  notions,  even  in 
these,  reach,  with  any  clearness,  beyond  sensible  matter 
of  fact,  we  shall  l)e  hound  to  confess,  that  even  in  these 
too  our  discoveries  amount  to  very  little  beyond  perfect 
Ignorance  and  incapacity. 

§.  15,  This  is  evident,  the  abstract  com-     Whilst  our 
plex  ideas  of  substances,  for  which  their  gc-    ideas  of  sub- 
ner^l  names  standi  not  comprehending  their    ^^'^-^^  ^^^- 
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tarn Rot  their    real  constitutions,  can  afford  us  v«t  litdc 
fcal  coiistita-    universal  certainty.     Because  oar  ideas  of 
tw«w,wccaii    them  are  not  made  up  of  that,  on  which 
aialcc^butfw    those  qualities  we  observe  in  them^   and 
^In^proposil    would  inform  ourselves  about,  do  depend^ 
tions  con-       Or  with  which  they  have  any  certain  Con- 
cerning nexion  :   v.  g.  let  the  ideas  to  which  wc 
ihcm.             gjyg  ^jjg  name  man,  be,  as  it  commonly  is^ 
a  body  of  the  onlinary  shape,  with  sense,  voluntary  mo- 
tion, and  reason  joined  to  it.     This  being  the  al»tract 
idea,  and  consequently  the  essence  of  our  species  man, 
we  can  make  but  very  few  general  certain  propositions 
Concerning  man,  standing  for  such  an  idea,     fiecause 
Slot  knowing  the  real  constitution  on  which  sensation, 
power  of  motion,   and  reasoning,   with  that  peculiar 
shape,  depend,  and  whereby  they  are  united  together  in 
the  same  subject,   there  are  very  few  other  qualities^ 
with  which  we  can  perceive  them  to  have  a  necessaiV 
Connexion  :  and  therefore  M'e  cannot  with  certainty  af- 
firm, that  all  men  fleep  by  intervals;  that  no  man  can 
be  nourished  by  wood  or  stones ;  that  all  men  will  ht 
poisoned  by  hemlock  :  because  these  ideas  have  no  con- 
nexion nor  Repugnancy  with  this  our  nominal  essence 
of  man,  with  this  abstract  idea  that  name  stands  for. 
We  must,  in  these  and  the  like,  appeal  to  trial  in  par- 
ticular subjects,  which  can  reach  but  a  little  way.    Wc 
must  content  ourselves  with  probability  in  the  rest ;  but 
can  have  no  general  certainty,   whilst  our  specific  idea 
of  man  contains  not  that  real  constitution,  which  is  the 
TOot,  wherein  all  his  inseparable  qualities  are  united, 
and  from  whence  they  flow.     Whilst  our  idea,  the  word 
man  stands  for,  is  only  an  imperfect  collection  of  some 
sensible  qualities  and  powers  in  him,  there  is  no  dis- 
ceinible  connexion  or  repugnance  between  our  specific 
idea,  and  the  operation  of  either  the  parts  of  hemlock 
or  stones,    upon  his  constitution.     There  are  animab 
that  safely  eat  hemlock,  and  others  that  are  nourished 
by  wood  and  stones :  but  as  long  as  we  want  ideas  of 
those  real  constitutions  of  different  sorts  of  animals, 
wherein  these  and  the  like  qualities  and  powers  depend^ 
we  niuat  not  Iiope  to  veacV\  cfe\t^\nty  in  universal  pro- 
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positions  concerning  them.  Those  few  ideas  oaly^ 
^hich  have  a  discernible  connexion  with  our  nominsd 
ssence,  or  any  part  of  it,  can  afford  us  such  propose* 
ions.  But  these  are  so  few,  and  of  so  Httle  moment; 
fiat  we  may  justly  look  on  our  certain  general  know* 
:dge  of  substances,  as  almost  none  at  alL 
^.  16.  To  conclude,  general  propositions,  wjicrcinlwi 
F  what  kind  soever,  are  then  only  capable  the  general 
f  certainty,  when  the  terms  used  in  them  certainty  of 
and  for  such  ideas,  whose  agreement  or  P'oposuioai, 
isagreement,  as  there  expressed,  is  capable  to  be  dis- 
overed  by  us.  And  we  are  then  certain  of  their  truth 
r  iklshood,  when  we  perceive  the  ideas  the  terms  stand 
3rto  agree  or  not  agree,  according  as  they  are  affirmed 
r  denied  one  of  another.  Whence  we  may  take  notice; 
hat  general  certainty  is  never  to  be  found  but  in  our 
deas.  Whenever  we  go  to  seek  it  elsewhere  in  experi- 
nent,  or  observations  without  us,  our  knowledge  goes 
lot  beyond  particulars.  It  is  the  contemplation  of  our 
)wn  abstract  ideas  that  alone  is  able  to  afford  us  general 
knowledge. 


CHAP.     vir. 
Of  Maxims. 

.  1.  nPHERE  are  a  sort  of  propositions,     - 

X  which  under  the  name  of  maxims  self^viSnt 
nd  axioms  have  passed  for  principles  of 
rience ;  and  because  they  are  self-evident,  have  been 
apposed  innate,  although  no-body  (that  I  know)  ever 
^cnt  about  to  show  the  reason  and  foundation  of  their 
leamess  or  cogency.  It  may  however  be  worth  while 
o  inquire  into  the  reason  of  their  evidence,  and  see 
whether  it  be  peculiar  to  them  alone,  and  also  examine 
low  far  they  influence  and  govern  our  other  knowledge. 
\.  S.  Knowledge,  as  has  been  shown,  Wherein  that 
coiirists  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  self-evidence 
*  disagreement  of  ideas :  now  where  that    ^^'""'*' 
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agrtement  or  disagreement  is  perceived  immediately  by 
itself,  without  the  intervention  or  help  of  any  other,- 
there  our  knowledge  is  seU-evident.  This  will  appear 
to  be  so  to  any  one,  who  will  but  consider  any  of  those 
propositions,  which  without  any  proot*  he  assents  to  at 
first  sight :  for  in  all  of  them  he  will  find,  that  the  reason 
of  his  assent  is  from  that  agreement  or  disagreement, 
which  the  mind,  by  an  immediate  comparing  tiiem, 
finds  in  those  ideas  answering  the  affirmation  or  nega- 
tion in  the  proposition. 

Self  evidence  §•  3.  This  being  so,  in  the  next  place 
not  peculiar  Ict  US  consider,  whether  this  self-evidence 
to  received  be  peculiar  only  to  tlio.se  proix)sitions,  which 
axioBfw.  commonly  pass  under  the  name  of  maxims 

and  have  the  dignity  of  axioms  allowed  them.  And  here 
it  is  plain,  that  several  other  truths,  not  allowed  to  be 
axioms,  partake  equally  with  them  in  this  self-evideucc. 
This  we  shall  see,  if  wc  go  over  these  several  sortsfof 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  which  I  have  above- 
mentioned,  viz.  identity,  relation,  co-existence,  and  real 
existence  ;  which  will  discover  to  us,  that  not  only  those 
few  propositions,  which  have  had  the  credit  of  maxims, 
rire  self-evident,  but  a  great  n^iany,  even  almost  an  infi- 
nite number  of  other  propositions  are  such. 
i.Astoiden-  §•  ^'  I'^^i*  f^^'st  the  immediate  perception 
tiiyanddi-  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  idcn- 
versity,  all  tltv,  bciiig  fouudcd  in  tlic  mincPs  haviug 
propositions      ([j^'tiiict  i(lcas,   this  affords  us  as  nany  selt- 

are  equally  .  ,      ^  ^    ..  ,  f,    .     . 

self-evident,     cvuient  propositions,    as  we  have  distiiiet 

ideas.  Every  one  that  has  any  knowledge  at 
all,  has  as  the  foundation  of  it,  various  and  distinct 
ideas  :  and  it  is  the  first  act  of  the  mind  (without  which 
it  can  never  be  capable  of  any  knowledge)  to  know 
every  one  of  its  ideas  by  itself,  and  distinguish  it  from 
others.  Every  one  finds  in  himself,  .that  he  knows  the 
ideas  he  has;  that  he  kno>vs  also,  when  any  one  is  in 
his  understanding,  and  what  it  is  i  and  that  when  more 
than  one  are  there,  he  knows  them  distinctly  and  un- 
confnsedly  one  from  another.  Which  always  being  so 
(it  being  impossible  but  that  he  should  perceive  M'hat 

he  perceives)  he  cau  never  be  in  doubt  whcto  any  idea 

is 
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i^  iti  his  Wifnd,  Itmt  it  is  there»  and  is  that  idea  it  is ; 
aYid  thill;  1:w^  dis^itict  ideas,  when  they  are  in  his  mind, 
«ne  tktettj  «tiHl  are  not  one  and  the  same  idea.  So  that 
<tfll  audi  tfffirinationsand  negations  are  made  without  any 
)]Msniirrty^fdt)ubr,  uncertainty,  or  hesitation,  and  must 
'necessarily  be  assented  to  as  soon  as  understood ;  that  is, 
te  isoon  as  \^  have  in  our  minds  determined  ideas,  which 
the  tef ms  in  the  proposition  stand  for.  And  therefore 
whenever  the  mind  with  attention  considers  any  propo* 
sition,  so  as  to  perceive  the  two  ideas  signified  by  the 
tenns,  and  affirmed  or  denied  one  of  another,  to  be 
tlie  same  or  ^lifFerent ;  it  is  presently  and  infiillibly  cer- 
tain df  ^be  truth  of  such  a  proposition,  and  this  equally, 
v/htfther  these  propositions  be  in  terms  standing  for 
"more  general  ideas,  or  such  as  are  less  so,  v.  g.  whether 
the  general  idea  of  being  be  affirmed  of  itself,  as  in  this 

ErO|)h5hion,  whatsoever  is,  is  ;  or  a  more  particular  idea 
e  affirmed  oi' itself,  as  a  man  is  a  man ;  or,  whatsoever 
w  white  is  white ;  or  whether  the  idea  of  being  in  gene- 
^raf  be  denied  of  not  being,  which  is  the  only  (if  I  may 
*o  call  it)  idea  different  from  it,   as  in  this  other  propo- 
•«ition,  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not 
$o  be ;  or  any  idea  of  any  particular  being  be  denied  of 
another  different  from  it,  as,  a  man  is  not  a  horse;  red 
jsnot  blue.     The  difference  of  the  ideas,  as  soon  as\lie 
terms  are  understood,    makes  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion presently  visible*,  and  that  with  an  equal  certainty 
and  easiness  in  the  less  as  well  as  the  more  general  pro- 
positions, and  all  for  the  same  reason,  viz.  because  the 
mind  pei'eeives,    in  any  ideas  th«it  it  has,  the  same  idea 
to  bctfee  same  with  itself;  and  two  different  ideas  to  be 
different,  and  not  the  same.     And  this  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain of,  whether  these  ideas  be  more  or  less  general,  ab- 
jiStract,  and  compi-^hensive.     It  is  not  therefore  alone  to 
these  two  general  propositions,  whatsoever  is,  is;  and 
it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be ; 
that  tlm  sort  <rf  self-^videnoe  belongs  by  any  peculiar 
irii^ht     T4ie  perception  of  being,  or  not  being,  belongs 
Hoifldoft  to  these  vague  ideas,  signified  by  the  terms 
"^wliitsoevQrand  thing,  than  it  does  to  *ny  'Other  ideas. 
^^btte^lM•  ^^n^ml  .maKteis,  iamoiin«ing  to  )uo'4sc^\t.  S^v 
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short  but  this,  that  the  same  is  the  same,  and  same  is 
not  <lifrerenty  are  truths  known  in  more  particular  in- 
stances, as  well  as  in  those  general  maxims,  and  known 
also  in  particular  instances,  before  these  general  maxims 
are  ever  thought  on,  and  draw  all  their  force  from  the 
discernment  of  the  mind  employed  about  particular 
ideas.  There  is  nothing  more  visible  than  that  the 
mind,  without  the  help  of  any  proof,  or  reflection  on 
cither  of  these  general  propositions,  perceives  so  clearly, 
and  knows  so  certainly,  that  the  i|^ea  of  white  is  the 
idea  of  white,  and  not  the  idea  of  blue ;  and  that  the 
idea  of  white,  when  it  is  in  the  mind,  is  there,  and  is 
not  absent ;  that  the  consideration  of  these  axioms  can 
add  nothing  to  the  evidence  or  certainty  of  its  know- 
ledge. Just  so  it  is  Tas  every  one  may  experiment  in 
himself)  in  all  the  ideas  a  man  has  in  his  mind ;  he 
knows  each  to  be  itself,  and  not  to  be  another;  and 
to  be  in  his  mind,  and  not  away  when  it  4s  there,  with 
a  certainty  that  cannot  be  greater ;  and  therefore  the 
truth  of  no  general  proposition  can  be  known  with  a 
greater  certainty,  nor  add  any  thing  to  this.  So  that 
in  respect  of  identity,  our  intuitive  knowledge  reaches 
as  far  as  our  ideas.  And  we  are  capable  of  making  as 
many  self-evident  propositions,  as  we  have  names  for 
distinct  ideas.  And  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  mind, 
whether  this  proposition,  A  circle  is  a  circle,  be  not  as 
selt-evident  a  proposition,  as  that  consisting  of  more 
general  terms,  whatsoever  is,  is ;  and  again  whether 
this  proposition,  blue  is  not  red,  be  not  a  proposition 
that  the  mind  can  no  more  doubt  of*  as  soon  as  it 
understands  the  words,  than  it  does  of  that  axiom,  It  is 
impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be ;  and 
so  of  all  the  like. 

2.  Incoex-  §•  "*'  Secondly,    as  to  co-existence,   or 

istence  we  such  necessary  connexion  between  two  ideas, 
have  few  that,  in  the  subject  where  one  of  them 
self-evident      jg  supposed,  there  the  other  must  necessarily 

propositions,      i        f  *^         /?        ,  ^         i-  •; 

be  also :  ot  such  agreement  or  disagreement 
as  this,  the  mind  has  an  immediate  perception  but  in 
very  few  of  them.  And  therefore  in  this  sort  we  have 
but  very  little  intuitive  knowledge ;  nor  are  there  to  be 

found 
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found  vefy  many  propositions  that  ait  sel^vident^ 
thoueh  some  there  are ;  v.  g.  the  idea  of  filling  a  place 
equal  to  the  contents  of  its  superficies,  being  annexed  to 
our  idea  of  body,  I  think  it  is  a  self-evident  proposition, 
that  two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same  place. 

§•   6.    Thirdly,    as  to   the  relations  of    3,  in  other 
modes,  mathematicians  have  framed  many    relations  we 
axioms  concerning  that  one  relation  of  equa-    °*y  ^^' 
lity.     As,  equals  taken  from  equals,  the  remainder  will 
be  equal ;  which,  with  the  rest  of  that  kind,  ho\v*ever 
thev  are  received  for  maxims  by  the  mathematicians, 
and  are  unquestionable  truths ;  yet,  I  think,  that  any 
one  who  considers  them  will  not  find,  that  they  have  a 
clearer  sclf-ievidence  than  these,  that  one  and  one  are 
equal  to  two;  that  if  you  take  from  the  five  fingers  of 
one  hand  two,  and  from  the  five  fingers  of  the  other 
hand  two,  jThc  remaining  numbers  will  be  equal.     Tliese 
and  a  tMmsand  other  such  propositions  may  be  found 
in  numbers,  which^  at  the  very  first  hearing,  force  the 
assent,  and  carry  with  them  an  equal,  if  not  greater 
clearness,  than  those  mathematical  axioms. 

§.  7.  Fourthly,  as  to  real  existence,  since  ^,  Concem- 
tliat  has  no  connexion  with  any  other  of  our  ingrealexi:.t- 
ideas,  but  that  of  ourselves,  and  of  a  first  cnccwcluvc 
being,  we  have  in  that,  concerning  the  real  °^^^* 
existence  of  all  other  beings,  not  so  much  as  demon- 
strative, much  less  a  self-evident  knowledge ;  and  there- 
fore concerning  those  there  arc  no  maxims. 

%•  8.  In  the  next  place  let  us  consider,     -,, 
what  influence  these  received  maxims  have    iomsdo  not 
upon   the  other  parts   of  our  knowledge,     much  influ- 
The  rules  established  in  the  schools,  that  all    «ncc  our 
reasonings  are  "ex  pra^cognitis  &  proecon-     J^^f^  ^^^' 
cessis,"  seem  to  lay  the  foundation  of  all 
other  knowledge  in  these  maxims,  and  to  suppose  them 
to  be  prascognita;  whereby,  I  think,  are  meant  these 
two  thmgs :  first,  that  these  axioms  are  those  truths  that 
are  first  known  to  the  inind.     And,  secondly,  that  upon 
them  the  other  parts  of  our  knowledge  depend. 

■  • 
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Becanfc  they  §•  9-  ^'^^t,  that  they  are  not  the  trutlis 
are.  not  the  first  known  to  the  mind  is  evident  to  ex- 
ttuths  wcfirfi  perience,  as  we  have  shown  in  another  plac^ 
*"®^*  book  i.  chap.  ii.    Who  perceives  not  that  a 

child  certainly  knows  that  a  stranger  is  not  ita  mother; 
that  its  sucking-bottle  is  upt  the  rod,  long  before  he 
knows  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and 
not  to  be  ?  And  how  many  truths  are  there  about  num* 
hers,  which  it  is  obvious  to  observe,  that  the  mi-sd 
is  perfectly  acquainted  with,  and  fully  convinced  of, 
before  it  ever  thought  on  these  general  maxims,  to 
which  mathematicians,  in  their  arguings,  do  sometimes 
refer  them?  Wbercofthe  reason  is  very  plain:-  for  that 
which  makes  the  mind  assent  to  such  propositions,  being 
nothing  else  but  the  perception  it  has  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  its  ideas,  according  as  it  finds  them 
atiirmed  or  denied  one  of  another,  in  words  it  under- 
stands ;  and  every  idea  being  known  to  be  what  it  is,-  and 
every  two  distinct  ideas  being  known  not  to  be  the  same; 
it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  such  self-evident  trutlis 
mull  be  first  known  which  consist  of  ideas  that  are  first 
in  the  mind :  and  the  ideas  first  in  the  mind,  it  is  evi« 
dent,  are  those  of  particular  things,  from  whence,  by 
slow  degrees,  the  understanding  proceeds  to  some  few 
general  ones;  which  being  taken  from  the  ordinary  and 
familiar  objects  of  sense,  are  settled  in  the  mind,  with 
general  names  to  them.  Thus  particular  ideas  are  first 
received  and  distinguished,  and  so  knowledge  got  about 
them  ;  and  next  to  them,  the  less  general  or  specific, 
which  are  next  to  particular :  for  abstract  ideas  are  not 
so  obvious  or  easy  to  children,  or  the  yet  unexercised 
mind,  as  particu.ur  ones.  If  they  seem  so  to  grown 
men,  it  is  only  because  by  constant  and  familiar  use 
they  are  made  so.  For  when  we  nicely  reflect  upon 
tbem,  we  shall  find,  that  general  ideas  are  fictions  and 
Contrivances  of  the  mind,  that  carry  diMiculty  with 
them,  and  do  not  so  easily  offer  themselves,  as  we  art 
apt  to  imagine.  Ibr  example,  docs  it  not  require  some 
pains  and  skill  to  forni  the  general  idea  of  a  triangle 
(which  is  yet  none  of  the  most  abstract,  comprehensive, 
itiid  difficult)^  fox  it  must  be  neither  oblio^ue,  nor  rect- 
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angle,  neither  equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  scalenon;  but 

all  and  none  of  these  at  once.    -In  efiect,  it  is  something; 

impertect,  that  xrannot  exist;    an  idea  wherein  some 

parts  of  several  different  and  inconsistent  ideas  are  put 

together.     It  is  true,  the  mind,  in  this  imperfect  stat^ 

lias  need  of  such  ideas,  andjnakes  all  the  haste  to  thedi 

it  can,  for  the  convenienc}'  of  communication  and  en-» 

largement  of  knowledge ;  to  both  which  it  is  naturally 

very  much  inclined.     But  yet  one  has  reason  to  suspect 

such  ideas  are  marks  of  our  imperfection ;  at  least  this 

is  enough  to  show,  that  the  most  abstract  and  general 

ideas  are  not  those  that  the  mind  is  first  and  most  easily 

acquainted  with,  not  such  as  its  earliest  knowledge  is 

conversant  a]K)ut. 

4,  10.  Secondly,  from  what  has  been  said    «.^ .  ^    - 

"--    I  •   1    /•  11         ^\         t  n    \  Because  on 

It  plamly  follows,  that  these  magnided  max-  them  the 
ims  are  not  the  principles  and  foundations  other ptm  of 
flf  all  our  other  knowledge.  For  if  there  ^^^  know- 
be  a  great  many  other  truths,  which  have  ^cwnd.^  °** 
as  much  self- evidence  as  they,  and  a  great 
many  that  we  know  before  them,  it  is  impossible  they 
shoakl  be  the  principles,  from  which  we  deduce  all  other 
truths.  Is  it  impossible  to  know  that  one  and  two  are 
^oal  to  three,  but  by  virtue  of  this,  or  some  such 
ttiom,  viz.  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts  taken  to- 
Sether  ?  Many  a  one  knows  that  one  and  two  are  equal 
to  three,  without  having  heard,  or  thought  on  that,  or 
any  other  axiom,  by  which  it  might  be  proved:  and 
l^nows  it  as  ^eitainly,  as  any  other  man  knows,  that  the 
^hole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  or  any  other  maxim,  and 
•11  from  the  same  reason  of  self-evidence;  the  equality 
^' those  ideas  being  as  visible  and  certain  to  him  without 
ttat,  or  any  other  axiom,  as  with  it,  it  needing  no  proof 
to  make  it  perceived.  Nor  after  the  knowledge,  that 
the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  does  he  know  that 
^t  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  better  or  more  certainly 
ttan  he  did  before.  For  if  there  be  any  odds  in  those 
'deal,  the  whole  and  parts  are  more  obscure,  or  at  least 
^nore  difficult  to  be  settled  in  the  mind,  than  those  of 
one,  two,  and  three.  And  indeed,  I  think,  I  may  afk 
?hcsc  men,  who  will  ueeds  liave  all  knowledge,  \>e^\^^'^ 
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those  general  principles  themselves,  to  depend  on  gene- 
ral, innate,  and  self-evident  principles :  what  principle 
b  requisite  to  prove,  that  one  and  one  are  two,  that  two. 
and  two  are  four,  that  three  times  two  ar^  six  ?  Which 
being  loiown  without  any  proof,  do  evince  that  either 
all  knowledge  does  not  depend  on  certain  pnccognita  or 
general  maxims,  called  prmciples,  or  else  that  these  are 
principles;  and  if  these  are  to  be  counted  principles^  a 
great  part  of  numeration  will  be  so.  To  which  if  we 
add  all  the  self-evident  propositions,  which  may  be 
made  about  all  our  distinct  ideas,  principles  will  be 
almost  infinite,  at  least  innumerable,  which  men  arrive 
to  the  knowledge  of,  at  different  ages ;  and  a  great  many 
of  these  innate  principles  they  never  come  to  know  all 
their  lives.  But  whether  they  come  in  view  of  the  mind, 
earlier  or  later,  this  is  true  of  them,  that  they  are  aU 
known  by  their  native  evidence,  are  wholly  independent, 
receive  no  light,  nor  are  capable  of  any  proof  one  from 
another ;  much  less  the  more  particular,  from  the  more 
general ;  or  the  more  fimple,  from  the  more  coni- 
poiiuded :  the  more  simple,  and  less  abstract,  being  the 
most  familiar,  and  the  easier  and  earlier  apprehended. 
But  which  ever  be  the  clearest  ideas*  the  evidence  and 
certainty  of  all  such  propositions  is  in  this,  that  a  man 
sees  the  same  idea  to  be  the  same  idea,  and  infallibly 
perceives  two  different  ideas  to  be  different  ideas.  For 
when  a  man  has  in  his  understanding  the  ideas  of  one 
and  of  two,  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  the  idea  of  blue,  be 
cannot  but  certainly  know,  that  the  idea  of  one  is  the 
idea  of  one,  and  not  the  idea  of  two  ;  and  that  the  idea 
of  yellow  is  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  not  the  idea  of  blue. 
For  a  man  cannot  confound  the  ideas  in  his  mind,  which 
he  has  distinct:  that  would  be  to  have  them  confused 
and  distinct  at  the  same  time,  which  is  a  contradiction : 
and  to  have  none  distinct  is  to  have  no  use  of  our  facul- 
ties, to  have  no  knowledge  at  all.  And  therefore  what 
idea  soever  is  allinned  of  itself,  or  whatsoever  two  entire 
dustinct  ideas  are  denied  dne  of  another,  the  mind  cannot 
but  assent  to  such  a  proposition  as  infallibly  true,  as 
.-'HJii  ii:?  it  understands  the  terms,  without  hesitation  or 

need 
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need  of  proof,  or  regarding  those  made  in  more  general 
terms,  and  called  maxims. 

§.   11.  What  shall  M'e  then  say?  Are  these    what  use 
general  maxims  of  no  use?  By  no  means;     these  general 
though  perhaps  their  use  is  not  that,  which    maxims 
it  is  conimonlv  taken  to  be.      But  since    ^^^' 
doubting  in  the  least  of  what  hath  been  by  some  men 
ascribed  to  these  maxims  may  be  apt  to  be  cried  out 
against,  as  overturningthefoundationsof  all  the  sciences; 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  them,  with  respect 
to  other  parts  of  our  knowledge,  and  examine  more 
pairticularly  to  what  purposes  they  serve,  and  to  wliat 
not. 

1.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that 
they  are  of  no  use  to  prove  or  confirm  less  general  self- 
evident  propositions. 

S.  It  is  as  plain  that  they  are  not,  nor  have  been  the 
foundations  whereon  any  science  hath  been  built.  Tliere 
is,  I  know,  a  great  deal  of  talk,  propagated  from  scho- 
lastic men,  of  sciences  and  the  maxims  on  which  they 
are  built :  but  it  has  been  my  ill  luck  never  to  meet  with 
any  such  sciences  ;  much  less  any  one  built  upon  these 
two  maxims,  what  is,  is ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  the 
same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.  And  1  would  be  glad 
to  be  shown  where  any  such  science,  erected  upon  thes^ 
or  any  other  general  axioms,  is  to  be  found :  and  should 
be  obliged  to  any  one  who  would  lay  before  me  the 
frame  and  system  of  any  science  so  built  on  these  or  any 
such-like  maxims,  that  could  not  be  shown  to  stand  as 
firm  without  any  consideration  of  them.  I  ask,  whether 
these  general  maxims,  have  not  the  same  use  in  the  study 
of  divinity,  and  in  theological  questions,  that  they  have 
in  other  sciences  ?  They  serve  here  too  to  silence  wran- 
glers, and  put  an  end  to  dispute.  But  I  think  that  no* 
body  will  therefore  say,  that  the  christian  religion  is 
built  upon  these  maxims,  or  that  the  knowledge  we  have 
of  it  is  derived  from  these  principles.  It  is  from  reve- 
lation we  have  received  it,  and  without  revelation  these 
maxims  had  never  been  able  to  help  us  to  it.  When 
we  find  out  an  idea,  by  whose  intervention  we  discover 
the  connexion  of  two  others,  this  \&  ^  x^N^^X\o\i  "ix^vci 

M  3  ^^ 
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God  to  us,  by  the  voice  of  reason.  For  we  then  come 
to  know  a  truth  that  we  did  not  know  before.  When 
God  declares  any  truth  to  us,  this  is  a  i-evelation  to  us 
by  the  voice  of  bis  spirit,  and  we  are  advanced  in  our 
knowledge.  But  in  neither  of  these  do  we  receive  our 
light  or  knowledge  from  maxims.  But  in  the  one  the 
things  themselves  afford  it,  and  we  see  the  truth  in  them 
by  perceiving  their  agreement  or  disagreement.  In  the 
other,  God  himself  affords  it  immediately  to  us,  and  wc 
see  the  truth  of  what  he  says  in  his  unerring  veracity. 

8.  They  are  not  of  use  to  help  men  forward  in  the 
advancement  of  sciences,  or  new  discoveries  of  yet  un-^ 
known  truths.     Mr.   Newton,   in  his  never  enough  to 
be  admired  book,  has  demonstrated  several  propositions, 
which  are  so  many  new  truths,  before  unknown  to  the 
world,  and  are  farther  advances  in  mathematical  knowi 
ledge :  tut,  for  the  discovery  of  these,  it  was  not  the 
general  maxims,  what  is,  is ;  or,  the  whole  is  bigger 
than  a  part ;  or  the  like  ;  that  helped  him.     These  wer() 
not  the  clues  that  led  him  into  the  discovery  of  the  truth 
and  certainty  of  those  propositions.     Nor  wa»  it  by 
them  that  he  got  the  knowledge  of  those  deirionstrations ; 
but  by  finding  out  intermediate  ideas,   that  showed  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas,  as  expressed  in 
the  propositions  hd  demoustf^ted.     This  is  the  greatest 
exercise  and  improvement  of  human  understanding  ia 
the  enlarging  of  knowledge,  and  advancing  the  sciences  ;• 
wherein  they  are  far  enough  from  receiving  any  help 
from  the  contertiplation  of  these,  or  the  like  magnified 
maxima.     Would  those  who  have  this  traditional  admi- 
ration of  these  propositions,  that  they  think  no  step  can 
•be  made  in  knowledge,  without  the  support  of  an  axioni) 
no  stone  laid  in  the  building  of  the  sciences  without « 
general  maxim,  but  distinguish  between  the  method  of 
acquiring  ktiowleclgt\"  and  of  communicating;  bet^vten 
the  method  of  raising  any  science  and  that  of  ttaacbin|f 
it  to  others  as  Far  as  it  is  advanced  ;  they  would  see  th<t 
those  general  maxims  were  not  the  foundation^  on  which 
the  first  discoverers  raised  their  admirable  structures,  nor 
the  keys  that  uulocke^l  and  opened  those  secrets  ot 

qwkdge.     Though  aftei^ivrds,  when  ^qhuols  ^ftft 

^\tcte(l% 
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erected,  and  sciences  had  their  professors  to  teach  what 
others  had  found  out,  they  often  made  use  of  maxims, 
i.  e.  laid  down  certain  propositions  which  were  self* 
evident,  or  to  be  received  for  true;  which  being  settled 
in  the  minds  of  their  schohirs,  as  unquestionable  verities, 
they  on  occasion  made  use  of^  to  convince  them  of  truths 
in  particular  instances  that  were  not  so  ^miliar  to  their 
minds  as  those  general  axioms  which  had  before  been 
inculcated  to  them,  and  carefully  settled  in  their  minds. 
Though  these  particular  instances,  when  well  reflected 
on,  aie  no  less  self-evident  to  the  understanding  than 
the  general  maxims  brought  to  confirm  them  :  and  it 
was  in  those  particular  instances  that  the  first  discoverer 
found  the  truth,  without  the  help  of  the  general  maxims : 
tnd  so  may  any  one  else  do,  who  with  attention  considers 
them. 

To  come  therefore  to  the  use  that  is  made  of  maxims. 

1.  They  are  of  use,  as  has  been  observed,  in  the 
ordinary  methods  of  teaching  sciences  as  far  as  they  are 
advanced ;  but  of  little  or  none  in  advancing  them 
farther. 

2.  They  are  of  use  in  disputes,  for  the  silencing  of 
obstinate  wranglers,  and  bringing  those  contests  to  some 
conclusion.  Whether  a  need  of  them  to  that  end  came 
not  in,  in  the  manner  following,  I  crave  leave  to  inquire. 
The  schools  having,  m^dc  disputation  the  touchstone  of 
men's  abilities,  and  the  criterion  of  knowledge,  adjudged 
victory  to  him  that  kept  the  field  :  and  lie  that  had  the 
last  word,  was  concluded  to  have  the  better  of  the  aijgu- 
nient,  if  not  of  the  cause.  But  because  by  this  means 
tliere  was  like  to  be  no  decision  between  skilfiil  comba* 
tants,  whilst  one  never  fiiiled  of  a  niedius  terminus  to 
prove  any  proposition ;  and  the  other  could  as  constantly, 
without,  or  with  a  distinction,  deny  the  major  or  minor; 
to  prevent,  as  much  as  could  be,  running  out  of  dis* 
putes  into  an  endless  train  of  syllogisms,  certain  general 
pr(]fX)sitions,  most  of  them  indeed  self-evident,  were  in- 
troduced into  tlie  schools  ;  which  being  sucli  as  all  raea 
alloHvsed  and  agreed  in,  were  looked  on  ^s  general  mea- 
sures of  truth,  ami  served  instead  of  principles  (wherfc 
the'  disputants  had  not  lain  down  a^^f  o\!lsv^  VhiXn^^a.^^ 
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them)  beyond  which  there  was  no  going,  and  which 
must  not  be  receded  from  by  either  side.  And  thus 
these  maxims  getting  the  name  of  principles,  beyond 
which  men  in  dispute  could  not  retreat,  were  by  mis« 
take  taken  to  be  originals  and  sources,  from  whence  all 
knowledge  began,  and  the  foundations  whereon  the  sci- 
ences were  built.  Because  when  in  their  disputes  they 
came  to  any  of  these,  they  stopped  there,  and  went  no 
farther,  the  matter  was  determined.  But  how  much 
this  is  a  mistake,  bath  been  already  shoMH. 

This  method  of  the  schools,  which  have  been  thought 
the  fountains  of  knowledge,  introduced,  as  I  suppose, 
the  like  use  of  these  maxims,  into  a  great  part  of  con* 
versation  out  of  the  schools,  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
ca-villers,  whom  any  one  is  excused  from  arguinff  any 
longer  with,  when  they  deny  these  general  self-evident 
principles  received  by  all  reasonable  men»  who  have 
once  thpHght  of  them  :  but  yet  their  use  herein  is  but 
to  put  an  end  to  wrangling.  They  in  truth,  when  urged 
in  sucb  cases,  teach  nothing  :  that  is  already  done  by 
the  intermediate  ideas  made  use  of  in  the  debate,  whose 
connexion  may  be  se^n  without  the  help  of  those  max- 
ims, and  SQ  the  truth  known  before  the  maxim  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  argument  brought  to  a  fir&t  principle. 
Men  would  give  off  a  wrong  argument  before  it  came 
to  that,  if  in  their  disputes  ^ey  proposed  to  themselves 
the  finding  and  embmcing  of  truth,  and  not  a  contest 
for  victory.  And  thus  maxims  have  their  use  to  put  a 
stop  to  their  perverseness,  whose  ingenuity  should  have 
yieldt^  sooner.  But  the  method  of  these  schools  having 
allowed  and  encouraged  men  to  oppose  and  resist  evi- 
dent truth  till  they  are  baffled,  i.  e.  till  they  are  reduced 
to  contradict  themselves  or  some  established  principle ; 
It  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  not  in  civil  conversation 
be  ashamed  of  that,  which  in  the  schools  is  counted  a 
virtue  and  a  glory ;  obstinately  to  maintain  that  side  of 
the  question  they  have  chosen,  whether  true  or  falser  to 
the  last  extremity,  even  afler  conviction.  A  strange 
way  to  attain  truth  and  knowledge,  and  that  which  I 
think  the  rational  part  of  mankind,  not  corrupted  by 
ed^catio^,  could  scarce  believe  should  ever  be  admitted 

amongst 
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tmongst  the  lovers  of  truth,  and  students  of  religion  or 
mature ;  or  introduced  into  the  seminaries  of  those  who 
are  to  propagate  the  truths  of  religion  or  philosophy 
amongst  the  ignorant  and  unconvinced.  How  much 
such  a  way  of  learning  is  like  to  turn  young  men's  minds 
from  the  sincere  search  and  love  of  truth  ;  nay,  and  to 
make  them  douht  whether  there  is  any  such  thine,  or  at 
least  worth  the  adhering  to,  I  shall  not  now  mquire. 
This  I  think,  that  bating  those  places,  which  brought 
the  peripatetic  philosophy  into  their  schools,  where  it 
contmued  many  ages,  without  teaching  the  world  any 
thing  but  the  art  of  wmngling ;  these  maxims  were  no 
where  thought  the  foundations  on  which  the  sciences 
were  built,  nor  the  great  helps  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge. 

As  to  these  general  maxims  therefore,  they  are,  as  I 
have  said,  of  great  use  in  disputes,  to  stop  the  mouths 
of  wranglers ;  but  not  of  much  use  to  the  discovery  of 
unknown  truths,  or  to  help  the  mind  forwards  in  its 
starch  after  knowledge.  For  who  ever  began  to  build 
bis  knowledge  on  this  general  proposition,  what  is,  is ; 
or,  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thmg  to  be,  and  not  to 
be :  and  from  either  of  these,  as  from  a  principle  of 
science  deduced  a  system  of  useful  knowledge  ?  Wrong 
opinions  often  involving  contradictions,  one  of  these 
maj^ims,  as  a  touch-stone,  may  serve  well  to  show  whi- 
ther they  lead.  But  yet,  however  fit  to  lay  open  the 
absurdity  or  mistake  of  a  man's  reasoning  or  opinion, 
they  are  of  ver^  little  use  for  enlightening  the  under* 
standing ;  and  it  will  not  be  found,  that  the  mind  re- 
ceives much  help  from  them  in  its  progress  in  know- 
kdge;  which  would  be  neither  less,  nor  less  certain, 
were  these  two  general  propositions  never  thought  on. 
It  is  true,  as  I  have  said,  they  sometimes  serve  in  argu- 
mentation to  stop  a  wrangler  s  mouth,  by  showing  the 
ibiiidity  of  what  he  saith,  and  by  exposing  him  to  the 
shanie  of  contradicting  wliat  all  the  world  knows,  and 
lie  himself  cannot  but  own  to  be  true.  But  it  is  one 
tiling  to  show  a  man  that  he  is  in  an  error;  and  another 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  truth :  and  I  would  fain 
kaow  what  truths  these  two  propositions  are  able  to 
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teach,  and  by  their  influence  make  us  know,  which  we 
did  not  know  before,  or  could  not  know  without  them. 
Let  US  reason  trom  them  as  well  as  we  can,  they  are 
only  about  identical  predications,  and  influence,  if  aisy 
at  all,  none  but  such.     Each  particular  proposition  con- 
cerning identity  or  diversity  is  as  clearly  and  certainly 
knowu  in  itself,  if  attended  to,  as  either  of  these  geneiat 
ones :  only  these  general  ones,  as  serving  in  all  C2ag% 
are  therefore  more  inculcated  and  insisted  on.     Ab  to 
otlier  less  general  maxims,  many  of  them  are  no  moni 
than  bare  verbal  propositions,  and  teach  us  nothing  but 
the  respect  and  import  of  names  one  to  another.   '*  Thtf 
whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts;"  what  real  truth,  I  be* 
seech  ycu,  does  it  teach  us  ?  What  more  is  contained  iof 
that  maxim  than  what  the  signification  of  the  word  to« 
turn,  lOr  the  whole,  jloes  of  itself  import  ?  And  he  that 
knows  that  the  word  whole  stands  for  what  is  made  vp 
of  all  its  parts,  knows  very  little  less,  than  that  the  whols 
is  equal  to  all  its  parts.     And  upon  the  same  ground,  I 
think  that  this  proposition,  a  hill  is  higher  than  a  valky, 
and  several  the  like,  may  also  pass  for  maxims.     But  yet 
masters  of  mathematics,  when  they  would,  as  teacheit 
of  what  they  know,  initiate  others  in  that  science;  d<l 
not  ^thout  reason  place  this,  and  some  other  such  max* 
ims,  at  the  entrance  of  their  systems ;  that  their  scholarB^ 
having  in  the   beginning  ))erlbctly  acquainted  tbeir 
tiioiights  with  these  propositions,  made  in  such  general 
terms,  may  be  used  to  make  such  reflections,  and  hav0 
these  more  general  propositions,   as  formed  rules  and: 
sayings,  reacly  to  apply  to  all  particular  cases.     Not  thai 
if  they  be  equally  weighed,  they  are  more  clear  and 
evident  than  theparticular instances  they  ar<e  brought tb 
confirm  ;  but  that,  l)eingmore  familiar  to  the  mind,  thlB 
very  naming  them  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  uliderstanding. 
But  this,  1  say,  is  more  from  our  custom  of  using  thefA» 
and  the  esitahlishment  they  have  got  in  our  minds^'  bf 
out  often  thinking  of  tlieni,  than  from  the  different  evt^ 
dence  of  tlie  tilings.     But  before  custom  has  settled  mi^ 
ihods  of  thinking  and  i*easoning  in  our  minds,  I  an  ap< 
to  imagine  it  is  quite  other^visc;  and  that  the^childi 
wHen  part  of  his  apple  is  taken  away,  knows  it  beliei 
in  Ihut  particular  instance,  than  by  this  general  propa 
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sitioD,  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts ;  and  that  if 
one  of  these  have  need  to  be  confirmed  .to  .him  by  the 
other,  the  general  has  more  need  to  be  let  into  his.  piind 
by  the  particular,  than  the  particular  by  the  general. 
For  in  particulars  our  knowledge  begins,  and  so  api*eads 
itself  by  degrees  to  generals.  Though  afterwards,  the 
mind  takes  the  quite  contrary  course  and  having  drawn 
its  knowledge  into  as  general  propositions  as  it  can, 
makes  those  familiar  to  its  thoughts,  and  accustoms  itself 
to.  have  recourse  to  them,  as  to  the  standards  of  triith 
and  iklshood.  By  which  familiar  use  of  tbeni,  as  rule^ 
to  measure  the  truth  of  other  propositions,  it  comes  in 
time  to  be  thought,  that  moi^e  particular  propositions 
have  their  truth  and  evidence  from  their  contbripity  to 
these  more  general  ones,  which  in  discourse  and  aigu- 
pientation  are  so  frequently  urged,  and  constantly  ad- 
mitted. And  this  I  think  to  be  the  reason  why  among&t 
80  many  self-evident  propositions,  the  most  general  only 
have  had  the  title  of  maxims. 

&•   li2.  One  thing  farther,  I  think,  it  may    ,^   .      .. 

?  r  .       .       Y  •        ^u  Maxims,  it 

Bot  be  amiss  to  observe  concernmg  these    ^^„  ^  ^^, 
.general  maxims,  that  they  are  so  far  from    taken  in  thr 
improving  or  establishing  our  minds  in  true    u^of  word^, . 
knowledge,  that  if  our  notions  be  wrong, .  .^^j^°^f 
loose  or  unsteady,    and  we  resign  up  our    ^^^g^ 
thoughts  to  the  sound  of  words,  rather  than 
fix  them  on.  settled  determined  ideas  of  things ;  T  say, 
these  general  maxims  will  serve  to  confirm  us  in  mii- 
takes  ;  and  in  such  a  M'ay  of  use  of  words,  which  is  most 
eomnion,  wilt  serve  to  prove  contradictions :    v.  g.  hi* 
that,  with  Des  Cartes,  shall  frame  in  his  mind  an  idea 
d£  what  he  calls  body  to  be  nothing  but  extension,  may 
easily  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  vacuum,  i.  e.  no  space 
void  of  body,  by  this  maxim,  what  is,  is.     For  the  ide^. 
to  which  he  annexes  the  name  body,  being  bare  exten- 
sion, his  knowledge,  that  space  cannot  he  without  body, 
is  certain.     For.  he  knows  his  own  idea  of  extensioii 
clearly  and  distinctly,  and  knows  that  it  i^  what  it  is, 
and  not  another  idea,  thougli  it  be  called  by  these  t}irc<! 
names, .  extension,  body,   space.     Which  three  word.**, 
Btanctigg for oneand. tlie s^me  idea^  may  no douUt^  witk 
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the  same  evidfnce  and  certainty,  be  affirmed  one  of 
another,  as  each  of  itself;  and  it  is  as  certain,  that  whiist 
I  use  them  all  to  stand  for  one  and  the  same  idea,  this 
•predication  is  as  true  and  identical  in  its  signi6cation, 
that  spacfe  is  body,  as  this  predication  is  true  and  iden- 
tical, that  body  is  bociy^  both  in  signification  and  sound 
.  §.13.  But  if  another  should  come,  and 

vacuMu  niake  to  himself  another  idea,  different  from 

Des  Cartes  s,  of  the  thing,  which  yet  with 
Des  Cartes,  he  calls  by  the  same  name  body ;  and  make 
his  idea,  which  he  expresses  by  the  word  body,  to  be  of 
a  thing  that  hath  both  extension  and  solidity  together; 
he  will  as  easily  demonstrate,  that  there  may  be  a  \'acu- 
um,  or  space  without  a  body,  as  Des  Cartes  demonstrated 
the  contrary.  Because  the  idea  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  space  being  barely  the  simple  one  of  extension ; 
and  the  idea  to  which  he  gives  the  name  body^  beine 
the  complex  idea  of  extension  and  resistibility,  or  soli- 
dity, together  in  the  same  subject;  these  two  ideas  are 
not  exactly  one  and  the  same,  but  in  the  understanding 
as  distinct  as  the  ideas  of  one  and  two,  white  and  black, 
or  as  of  corporeity  and  humanity,  if  I  may  use  those 
barbarous  terms :  and  therefore  the  predication  of  them 
in  our  minds,  or  in  words  standing  for  them,  is  not 
identical  but  the  negation  of  them  one  of  another,  vii. 
this  proposition,  extension  or  space  is  not  body,  is  as 
true  and  evidently  certain,  as  this  maxim,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  can  make 
any  piopositiou. 

They  prove  .  §'  ^*-  But  yet  though  both  these  propo- 

not  the  ex-  sitions  (as  you  see)  may  be  equally  clemon- 

istencc  of  strated,  viz.  that  there  may  be  a  vacuum, 

things  with-  j^^^j  |.|^jjj.  there  cannot  be  a  vacuum,  by  these 

^"  "^*  two  certain  principles,  viz.  what  is,  is ;  and 

the  same  thing  cannot  be,  and  not  be :  yet  neither  of 
these  principles  will  serve  to  prove  to  us,  that  any,  or 
what  bodies  do  exist :  tbr  that  we  are  lefl  to  our  senses, 
to  discover  to  us  as  far  as  they  can.  Those  universal 
and  Self-evident  principles,  being  only  our  constant, 
clear,  and  distinct  knowledge  of  our  own  ideas,  more 
^e/)eral  or  comprehensive,  xrau  assure  us  of  nothing  that 

passes 
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passes  without  the  mind ;  their  certainty  is  founded  only 
upon  the  knowledge  we  have  of  each  idea  by  itself,  and 
ot  its  distinction  from  others ;  about  which  we  cannot 
be  mistaken  whilst  they  are  in  our  minds,  though  we 
may,  and  often  are  mistaken  when  we  retain  the  .names 
vithout  the  ideas  ;  or  use  them  confusedly  sometimes 
for  one,    and  sometimes  for  another  idea.     In  which 
cases  the  force  of  these  axioms,  reaching  only  to  the 
lound,  and  not  the  signification  of  the  words,  serves 
only  to  lead  us  into  confusion,  mistake,  and  erraur.    Ife 
is  to  show  men,  that  these  maxims  however  cried  up 
for  the  great  guards  of  truth,  will  not  secure  them  from 
errour  in  a  careless  loose  use  of  their  words,  that  I  have 
made  this  remark.     In  all  that  is  here  suggested  con- 
cerning their  little  use  for  the  improvement  of  know- 
le.^  or  dangerous  use  in  undetermined  ideas,  I  have 
been  far  enough  from  saying  or  intending  tliey  should 
be  laid  aside,  as  some  have  been  too  forward  to  charge 
me.     I  ailirm  them  to  be  truths,    self-evident  truths ; 
and  so  cannot  be  laid  aside.     As  far  as  their  influence 
will  reach,  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour,   nor  will  I  at- 
temut  to  abridge  it.     But  yet,   without  any  injury  to 
truth  or  knowledge,  I  may  have  reason  to.  thiuk  their 
use  is  not  answerable  to  the  great  stress  which  seems  to 
be  laid  on  them ;  and  I  may  warn  men  not  to  in^kct  an 
ill  use  of  them,  for  the  confirming  themselves  in  errour9« 
^.  15.  But  let  them  be  of  what  use  they     TheifappU- 
will  in  verbal  propositions,  they  cannotdis-    jcatioudan- 
cuver  or  prove  to  us  the  least  knowledge  of    gcrous  about 
the  nature  of  substances,  as  they  are  found    ^^'"pl^* 
aud  exist    without  us,    any   farther  than 
grounded  on  experience.     And  though  the  consequence 
cf  these  two  propositions,    called  principles,    be  very 
clear,  and  their  use  not  dangerous  or  hurtlul,  in  the  pro- 
bation of  such  things,  wherein  there  is  np  need  at  all  of 
tbem  for  proof,    but  such  as  are  clear  by  themselves 
without  them,  viz.  where  our  ideas  are  determ.iqed,.  and 
known   by  the  names  that  stand  for  them :  yet  when 
these  principles,    viz.  what  is,  is ;  ahd  it  is  impossible 
for  tlie  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be ;  /U'P  .made  use 
of  in  the  probation  of  propositions,  wherein  ave  'mici^^ 
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sanding  for  romptex  ideas;  v. g«  man,  horse,  gold/ 
virtQc ;  there  they  are  of  infinite  danger,  anrl  most  com- 
monly  make  men  receive  and  retain  talsho(Kl  for  manw 
Int  truth,  and  uncertainty  for  demonstration :  upMl 
which  folloHT.errour,  obstinacy,  and  all  the  mischiefs  that  . 
gan  happen,  from  wronp^  rivisoning.  The  reason  whereof 
is  not,  that  these  principles  arc  less  true,  or  of  less  force 
in  proving  propositions  made  of  terms  standing  for 
complex  ideas,  than  where  the  propositions  are  about 
simple  ideas.  But  beeause  men  mistake  generally,  thiuk- 
iQg  that  where  the  same  terms  arc  preserved,  the  pro- 
positions are  about  the  same  things,  though  the  idea# 
ihey  stand  for  are  in  truth  different ;  therefore  these 
maxims  are  made  use  of  to  support  those,  which  ii» 
Mnrid  and  appearance  are  contradictory  propositions;  as 
18  clear  in  the  demonstrations  al>ovc-mentioned  al>out  a 
vacuum.  So  that  whilst  men  take  words  for  things,  as 
usually  they  do^  these  maxims  may  and  do  commonljr 
serve  to  prove  contradictory  propositions :  as  shall  y«l 
be  farther  made  manifest. 

§.   16\  For  instance,  let  man  be  that  con* 
iran?^^^  "^       ceming  which  you  would  by  these  first  prin* 

cipfes  demonstrate  any  thing,  and  we  shall 
MXy  that  so  far  as  demonstration  is  by  these  principles, 
it  is  only  verbal,   and  gives  us  no  certain  universal  true 
proposition,  or  knowledge  of  any  being  existing  without 
us.     First,  a  child  having  framed  the  idea  of  a  man,  it 
is  probable  that  his  idea  is  just  like  that  picture,  which 
the  painter  makes  of  the  visible  appearances  joined  ta- 
gcther;  and  such  a  complication  of  ideas  togetliei'  in 
iiis  understanding,    makes  np  the  simpl<;  complex  idea, 
which  he  callsman,  whereof  white  or  tlesh- colour  ifi  Fng- 
hnd  being  one,  the  child  can  demonstrate  to  you  that 
a  negroc'is  not  a  man,  because  white  colour  was  one  of 
the  constant  simple  ideas  of  the  complex  idea  he  calls 
tt^an ;  and  therefore  he  can  demonstrate  by  the  principle, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be, 
that  a  negroe  is  not  a  man  ;  the  foundation  of  his  cer- 
t;*inty  behig  not  that  universal  proposition,  which  per- 
haps tie  nf  ver  heard  nor  thought  of,  but  the  clear  dis- 
tract perception  he  hath^f  his  own  simple  kleas  (rf*black 

and 
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vhite,  M'hich  ht  cannot  I^  persuaded  to  takf^  nor 
tvcr  mistake  one  for  another,  whether  he  knows  that 
m  or  no  :  and  to  this  child,  or  any  one  who  hath 
an  idea  which  he  calls  man,  can  you  never  de« 
.trate  that  a  man  hath  a  soul,  because  his  idea  of 
includes  no  such  notion  or  idea  in  it.  And  tlicre- 
io  him,  the  principle  of  what  is,  is,  proves  notthi^ 
er  J  but  it  depends  upon  collection  and  observation, 
hich  he  is  to  make  his  complex  idea  called  man,  . 

17*  Secondly,  another  that  hath  gone  fartlier  ia 
ing  and  collecting  tlie  idea  he  calls  man,  and  to  the 
ard  shape  adds  laughter  and  rational  discourse,  may 
mstrate  that  infants  and  changelings,  are  no  nien 
lis  maxim,  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be, 
not  to  be :  and  I  have  discoursed  with  very  rational 

who  have  actually  denied  that  they  are  men. 

18.  Thirdly,  perhaps  another  makes  up  the  corn- 
idea  which  he  calls  man,  only  out  of  llie  ideas  of 
in  genera],  and  the  }K)wers  of  language  and  reason, 

leaves  out  the  shape  wholly :  this  man  is  able  to 
^nstrate,  that  a  man  may  have  no  hands,  but  be 
rupes,  neither  of  those  being  included  in  his  idea 
an ;  and  in  whatever  Ixxly  or  shape  he  found  speech 
reason  joined,  that  was  a  man :  because  having  a  clear 
v'ledge  of  such  a  complex  idea,  it  is  certain  that 
:  is,  is. 

19.  So  that,   if  rightly  considered,    T     r .  , 

k  we  may  sav,  that  where  our  ideas  are    tu  *!A!?!;1. 
rmmed  m  our  minds,  and  have  annexed     in  prcoft 
lera  by  us  known  and  steady  names  un-     where  we 
those  settled  determinations,    there  is    ^•'iveclcar 
J  need  or  no  use  at  all  ot  these  maxims,     j^^^^ 
rove  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of     .     . 
of  them.     He  that  cannot  discern  the  truth  orfals- 
i  of  such  propositions,   without  the  help  of  these 
the  like  maxims,  will  not  be  helped  by  these  max- 
to  do  it :  since  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  Jcnow  the 
[1  of  these  maxims  themselves  without  proof)   if  hife 
lot  know  the  truth  of  others  without  proofs '  ^hi'ch 
as  self-evident  as  these.     Upon  this  ground  it-is^ 
intuitive  knowledge  neither  requires  i)or  adiait& 
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any  proof,  one  part  of  it  more  tlian  another.  He  tliat 
will  suppose  it  does,  takes  away  the  foundation  of  all 
knowleage  and  certainty  :  and  he  that  needs  any  proof 
to  make  him  certain,  and  give  his  assent  to  this  propo- 
sition, that  two  are  equal  to  two,  will  also  have  neeaof 
a  proof  to  make  him  admit,  that  what  is,  is.  He  that 
needs  a  probation  to  convince  him,  that  two  are  not 
three,  that  white  is  not  black,  that  a  triangle  is  not  a 
circle,  &c.  or  any  other  two  determined  distinct  ideaf 
are  not  one  and  the  same,  will  need  also  a  demonstra^ 
tion  to  convince  him,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  saine 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be. 
rru  •     -  §•  20.  And  as  these  maxims  are  of  little 

1  Aeir  use  **        •  ,  «  ^        •       i   •  i 

dangeroos  ^^^^'  where  we  have  determined  ideas,  so 
where  our  t  hey  are,  as  I  have  showed,  of  dangerous  luf, 
*^*"  ^  where  our  ideas  are  not  determined ;  and 
confused.  where  we  use  words  that  are  not  annexed  to 
determined  ideas,  but  such  as  are  of  a  loose  and  wan- 
,dering  signitication,  sometimes  standing  for  one,  and 
sometimes  for  another  idea :  from  which  follow  mistake 
and  errour,  which  these  maxims  (brought  as  proofs  to 
establish  propositions,  wherein  the  terms  stana  for  un- 
determined ideas)  do  by  their  authority  confirm  and 
rivet 
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Somcpropo-  §•  l-TTTHETHEIl  the  maxims  treated 
sirions  bring  V  V    ^f  ^^  ^he  foregoiiig  chapter  be 

no  increase  of  that  use  to  real  knowledge,  as  is  gene- 
Jc/"c  ^'^^^"  rally  supposed,  I  leave  to  be  considered. 
^  ^^*  This,  I  think,  may  confidently  be  aflfirmed, 

that  there  are  universal  propositions;  which  though  they 
be  certainly  true,  yet  they  add  no  light  to  our  under- 
standings, bring  no  increase  to  our  knowledge.  Such 
are, 

9  i  2. 
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§.  2.  First,  all  purely  identical  proposi- 
tions. These  obviously,  and  at  fiift  blush,  ^^^^'^^^"^ 
appear  to  contain  no  instruction  in  them,  sitions!^^^ 
For  when  we  affirm  the  said  term  of  itself, 
whether  it  be  barely  verbal,  or  whether  it  contains  any 
clear  and  real  idea,  it  shows  us  nothing  but  what  we 
must-  certainly  know  before,  whether  such  a  proposition 
be  either  made  by  or  proposed  to  us.  Indeed  that  most 
general  one,  what  is,  is,  may  serve  sometimes  to  show  a 
man  the  absurdity  he  is  guilty  of,  when  by  circumlocu- 
tion, or  equivocal  tenns,  he  would,  in  particular  in- 
stances, deny  the  same  thing  of  itself;  because  no-body 
will  so  openly  bid  defiance  to  common  sense,  as  to  af- 
jSrm  visible  and  direct  contradictions  in  plain  words;  or 
if  he  does,  a  man  is  excused  if  he  breaks  off  any  taither 
discourse  with  him.  But  yet,  I  think,  I  may  say,  that 
neither  that  received  maxim,  nor  any  other  identical 

Eroposition  teaches  us  any  thing :  and  though  in  such 
ind  of  propositions,  this  great  and  magnified  maxim, 
boasted  to  be  the  foundation  ol'  demonstration,  may  be 
and  often  is  made  use  of  to  confirm  thciii ;  yet  ail  it 
proves  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  the  simc 
word  may  with  great  certainty  be  allirmed  of  itself^ 
without  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  any  such  proposition; 
and  let  me  add  also,  without  any  real  knowledge. 

§.  3.  For  at  this  rate,  any  very  ignorant  person,  who 
can  but  make  a  proposition,  and  knows  what  he  means 
when  he  says,  ay,  or  no,  may  make  a  nnllion  of  propo- 
sitions, of  whose  truth  he  may  be  infallibly  certain,  and 
yet  not  know  one  thing  in  the  world  thereby;  v.  g.  what 
is  a  soul,  is  a  souh  or  a  soul  is  a  soul ;  a  spirit  is  a  j^pirit; 
a  fetiche  is  a  fetiche,  &c.  These  all  being  equivalent 
to  this  proposition,  viz.  what  is,  is,  i.  e.  what  Iiath  ex- 
istence, hathexiiitence;  or  who  liath  a  soul,  hath  a  soul. 
What  is  this  more  than  trifling  with  words?  It  is  but 
like  a  monkey  shitting  his  oyster  from  one  hand  to  the 
Other;  and  had  he  but  words,  might,  no  doubt,  have 
said,  **  oyster  in  right  hand  is  subject,  and  oyster  in  left 
hand  is  predicate :"  and  so  might  have  made  a  self- 
evident  proposition  of  oyster,  i.e.  (iystcir  is  faster;  and 
yet,  with  all  this,  not  have  been  one  whit  the  wiser  or 
Vol.  II.  N  \w^\^ 
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more  knowing :  and  that  way  of  handling  the  matter 
would  much  atone  have  sati:>ried  the  monkey's  hunger, 
or  a  man's  understanding;  and  they  would  have  im- 
proved in  knowledge  and  bulk  together. 

I  know  there  are  some  who,  because  identical  propo- 
sitions are  self-evident,  show  a  great  concern  for  them, 
and  think  they  do  great  service  to  philosophy  by  crying 
them  up,  as  if  hi  them  was  contained  all  knowledge, 
and  the  understanding  were  led  into  all  truth  by  the^ 
only  ;  I  grant  as  forwardly  as  any  one,  that  they  are  all 
true  ^id  self-evident.  I  grant  farther,  that  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  knowledge  lies  in  the  faculty  we  have  of 
perceiving  the  same  idea  to  be  the  same,  and  of  discern- 
ing it  from  those  that  are  different,  as  I  have  shown  in 
the  foregoing  chapter.  But  how  that  vindicates  the 
making  use  of  identical  propositions,  for  the  improve- 
mciit  of  kuowkdge,  from  the  imputation  of  trifling,  I 
do  uot.  sec.  Ixt  any  one  repeat,  as  often  as  he  pleases^ 
tliat  tlie  will  is  the  will,  or  lay  what  stress  on  it  he 
thinks  fit;  of  what  use  is  this,  and  an  infinite  the  like 
propositions,  for  the  enlarging  our  knowledge  ?  Let  a 
man  aix)u]u],  as  nuicli  as  the  plenty  of  words  which  he 
has  will  permit,  in  aacli  })ropositions  as  these;  a  law  is 
a  law,  ar.d  obli<>ation  is  obligation ;  right  is  right,  and 
\vroni;;  i>;  wrong :  will  these  and  the  like  ever  help  him 
to  an  :iO|UaiiitiLii'::c  v/ith  ethicks?  or  instruct  him  or 
uthcr>>  in  the  kiiowlcflrvv*  of  morality  ?  Those  who  know 
not,  nor  j>eriiap.s  ever  will  know,  what  is  right  and 
what  is  v.rong,  nor  the  measures  of  them;  can  with  as 
mucii  assurance  make,  and  iirfallibly  know  the  truth  of, 
ihcse  and  all  sncl)  propositions,  as  he  that  is  best  in- 
atructcd  in  moraiity  can  do.  But  what  advance  do  such 
proposition.'  gi\c  in  the  knowledge  of  any  thing  neces- 
sary or  usctnl.jbr  their  conduct? 

IJc  would  be  thought  to  do  little  less  than  trifle,  who, 
for  the  enlightening  the  understanding  in  any  part  of 
knowledge,  should  be  Irasy  with  identical  propositions, 
and  insist  on  snch  maxims  as  these:  substance  is  sub- 
stance, and  body  is  body ;  a  vacuum  is  a  vacuum,  and  a 
vortex  is  a  vortex;  a  centaur  is  a  centaur,  and  a  chimera 
is  a  chinicra,  &c.     For  these  and  all  such  are  equally 

5  true, 
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true,  equally  certain,  and  equally  self-evident.  But  yet 
they  cannot  but  be  counted  trifling,  when  made  use  of 
as  principles  of  instruction,  and  stress  laid  on  theniy  as 
Ijelps  to  knowledge :  since  they  teach  nothing  but  what 
every  one,  who  is  capable  of  discourse,  knows  without 
being  told;  viz.  that  the  same  term  is  the  same  term, 
and  the  same  idea  the  same  idea.  And  upon  this  account 
it  was  that  I  formerly  did,  and  do  still  think,  the  offer- 
ing and  inculcating  such  propositions,  in  order  to  give 
the  understanding  any  new  ligiit  or  inlet  into  the  know- 
ledge of  things,  no  better  than  trifling. 

Instruction  lies  in  something  very  different;  and  he 
that  would  enlarge  liis  own,  or  another's  mind,  to  truths 
he  do,es  not  yet  know,  must  find  out  intermediate  ideas, 
and  then  lay  them  in  such  order  one  by  another,  that  the 
ynderstanding  may  see  the  agreenjcnt  or  disagreement  of 
those  in  question.  Propositions  that  do  this  are  instruc- 
tive; but  they  arc  far  from  such  as  alhrm  the  sanie  term 
of  itself :  which  is  no  wav  to  advance  one's  self  or  others, 
in  any  sort  of  knowledge.  It  no  moic  helps  to  that, 
than  it  would  help  any  one,  in  his  learning  to  read,  to 
have  *uch  propositions  as  these  inculcated  to  him.  An 
A  is  an  A,  and  a  B  is  a  B;  which  a  man  may  know  as 
well  as  any  school-master,  and  yet  never  be  able  l.>  read 
a  word  as  long  as  he  lives.  Nor  do  these,  or  any  such 
identical  propositions  help  him  one  jot  forwards  iu  the 
skill  of  reading,  let  him  make  what  use  of  them  he  can. 

If  those  who  blame  my  calling  them  trifling  prv)poli- 
tions,  had  but  read,  and  been  at  the  pains  to  understand, 
what  I  have  above  writ  in  very  plain  Engliili,  tliey  could 
pot  but  have  seen  that  by  identical  propositions  I  meaa 
only  such,  wherein  the  sanie  term,  importing  tlic  same 
idea,  is  affirmed  of  itself:  which  I  take  to  be  tiie  proper 
signification  of  identical  propositions :  and  concerning 
all  such,  I  think  I  may  continue  safciy  to  say,  that  to 
propose  them  as  instructive,  is  no  better  than  trifling. 
For  no  one  who  has  the  use  of  reason  can  miss  them, 
where  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  taken  notice  of;  nor 
doubt  of  their  trutl),  when  he  docs  take  notice  of  them. 

But  if  mpn  will  call  propusilions  identical,  whcreiij 
the  same  term  is  apt  atrirmed  of  itseU*  whether  tU<^^ 

X  2  %\vvi'ci«w 
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sptak  more  properly  than  T,  others  must  judge;  this  is 
certain,  all  that  they  say  of  propositions  that  are  not 
identical  in  niy  sense,  concerns  not  me,  nor  what  I  have 
said ;  all  that  I  have  said  relating  to  those  propositions 
wherein  the  same  term  is  allirmcd  of  itself.  And  I  would 
fain  see  an  instance,  wherein  any  such  can  be  made  use 
of,  to  the  advantage  and  improvement  of  any  one's 
knowledge.  Instances  of  other  kinds,  whatever  use  may 
be  made  of  them,  concern  not  me,  as  not  being  such  as 
I  call  identical. 

§.  4.  Secondly,  another  sort  of  trifling 
when  apart  pro})ositions  is,  when  a  part  of  the  complex 
of  any  com-  idea  is  predicated  of  the  name  of  the  whole; 
plexidea  is  a  part  of  the  definition  of  the  word  defined. 
^cdiMtcd  of    gj^^.jj  j^j.g  j^j j  propositions  wherein  the  genus 

is  predicated  of  the  species,  or  more  com- 
prehensive of  less  comprehensive  terms:  for  what  infor- 
mation, Avhat  knowledge  carries  this  proposition  in  it, 
viz.  lead  is  a  metal,  to  a  man  who  knows  the  complex 
idea  the  name  load  stands  for?  all  the  simple  ideas  that 
go  to  the  comjilex  one  signified  by  the  term  metal,  being 
nothing  but  wliaf  he  before  comprehended,  and  signified 
by  the  name  lead.  Indeed,  to  a  man  that  knows  the 
signification  of  the  word  metal,  -and  not  of  the  word 
lead,  it  is  a  shoiirr  way  to  explain  the  signification  of 
the  word  lead,  I>y  savini;  it  is  a  metal,  \niich  at  once 
expresses  several  of  its  simple  ideas,  than  to  enumerate 
them  one  by  one,  telling  him  it  is  a  body  very  heavy, 
fusible,  and  mallc:ib!(\ 

As  part  of  the  §"  ^'  -'^l^^e  trifling  it  is,  to  predicate  any 
definition  of  otlu?r  part  of  the  definition  of  the  term  de- 
fhetcrmde-  fined,  or  to  aflSmi  any  one  of  the  simple 
*"'^^'  ideas  of  a  complex  one  of  the  name  of  the 

whole  complex  idea;  as,  all  gold  is  fusible.  For  fusi- 
bility being  one  of  the  simple  ideas  that  goes  to  the  mak- 
ing up  the  eomplcx  one  the  sound  gold  stands  for,  what 
can  it  be  hut  playing  with  sounds,  to  aflSrm  that  of  the 
name  gold,  wliicii  is  comprehended  in  its  received  sig- 
nification? It  would  be  thought  little  better  than  ridi- 
culous to  aflirm  gravely  as  a  truth  of  moment,  that  gold 
is  yellow ;  and  1  sec  not  Jiow  it  is  any  jot  more  material 

to 
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to  say,  it  is  fusible,  unless  that  quality  be  left  out  of  the 
coniplex  idea,  of  which  the  sound  gold  is  the  mark  in 
ordinary  speech.  What  instruction  can  it  carry  with  it, 
to  tell  one  that  which  he  hath  been  told  already,  or  he 
is  supposed  to  know  before?  For  I  am  supposed  to 
know  the  signification  of  the  word  another  uses  to  me, 
or  else  he  is  to  tell  me.  And  if  I  know  that  the  name 
gold  stands  for  this  complex  idea  of  body,  yellow,  heavy, 
fusible,  malleable,  it  will  not  much  instruct  me  to  put 
it  solemnly  afterwards  in  a  proposition,  and  gravely  say, 
all  gold  is  fusible.  Such  propositions  can  only  serve  to 
show  the  disingenuity  of  one,  who  will  go  from  the  defi- 
Bition  of  his  own  terms,  by  reminding  him  sometimes 
of  it ;  but  carry  no  knowledge  with  them,  but  of  the 
signification  of  words,  however  certain  they  be. 

^.  6.  Every  man  is  an  animal,  or  living  *"^ 

body,  is  as  certain  a  proposition  as  can  be;     ^nstanc^ 
but  no  more  conducing  to  the  knowledge    ^fi^/ 
of  things,  than  to  say,  a  palfry  is  an  ambling 
horse„  or  a  neighing  ambling  animal,  both  being  only 
about  the  signification  of  words,  and  make  me  know 
but  this ;  that  body,  sense  and  motion,  or  power  of  sen- 
sation and  moving,  are  three  of  those  ideas  that  I  always 
comprehend  aud  signify  by  the  word  man ;  and  where 
they  are  not  to  be  found  together,  the  name  man  belongs 
not  to  that  thing:  and  so  of  the  other,  that  body,  sense, 
aud  a  certain  way  of  going,  with  a  certain  kind  of  voice, 
are  some  of  those  ideas  which  I  always  comprehend, 
and  signify  by  the  word  palfry  ;  and  when  they  are  not 
to  be  found  together,  the  name  palfry  belongs  not  to 
that  thing.    It  is  just  the  same,  and  to  the  same  purpose, 
when  any  term  standing  for  any  one  or  more  of  the  sim- 
ple ideas,  that  altogether  make  up  that  complex  idea 
which  is  called  man,  is  affirmed  of  the  term  man :  v.  g. 
suppose  a  Roman  signified  by  the  word  homo  all  these 
distinct  ideas  united  in  one  subject,    "  corporietas,  sen- 
sibilitas,  potentia  se  movcndi,  rationalitas,  risibiiitas ;" 
he  might,  no  doubt,  with  great  certainty,  universally 
affirm  one,  more,  or  all  of  these  together  of  the  word 
homo,  but  did  no  more  than  say  that  the  word  homo,  in 
his  country,  comprehended  in  its  significaUou  ^.VV  \X\^^^ 

N  3  vit^^ 
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icfcai.  Miifli  Hkfe  a  Tofnance  knight,  t^'hft  by  the  wdrd 
ttalfry  signified  these  ideas ;  body  of  a  certaiti  figure, 
fbtir-legged,  with  sense,  motion,  ambling,  neighing, 
white,  used  to  have  a  woman  on  his  back  ;  might  with 
the  saine  certainty  universally  affirm  also  any  or  all  of 
fhese  of  the  word  palfry :  but  did  thereby  teach  no  more, 
but  that  the  word  palfry,  in  his  or  romance  language, 
stood  for  all  these,  and  was  not  to  be  applied  to  any 
thing,  M'here  any  of  these  was  wanting.  But  he  that 
shall  tell  me,  that  in  whatever  thing  sense,  motion,  rea- 
son, and  laughter,  were  united,  that  thing  had  actually 
a  notion  of  God,  or  v/oald  be  cast  into  a  sleep  by  opium, 
ir.ado  indeed  an  instructive  proposition  :  because  neither 
havi?>g  the  notion  of  God,  nor  being  cast  into  sleep  by 
opium,  being  contained  in  the  idea  signified  by  the  word 
man,  we  are  by  such  propositions  taught  something 
more  than  barely  what  the  wOrd  man  stands  for ;  and 
therefore  the  knowledge  contained  in  it  is  more  than 
verbal. 

For  this  §   '^'  Before  a  man  makes  any  proposi- 

teaches  hut  tion,  he  is  supposed  to  understand  the  terms 
the  signifi.  he  uses  in  it,  or  else  he  talks  like  a  pan-ot, 
cation  of         ^,^)y  ii^akins;  a  noise  bv  imitation,  ana  frafn- 

insr  certain  sounds,  which  he  has  learnt  of 
others :  but  not  as  a  rational  creature,  nsing  them  for 
fcigns  of  ideas  which  he  has  in  his  mind.     The  hearer 
also  h  supposed  to  understand  the  terms  as  the  speaker 
uses  them^  or  else  he  talks  jargon,  and  makes  nn  unin- 
telligible noise.     And  therefore  he  trifles  with  words, 
who  makes  such  a  proposition,  which,  when  it  is. made, 
contains  no  more  than  one  of  the  terms  does,  and  ulnch 
a  man  was  supposetl  to  know  before ;  v.  g.  a  triangle 
"iliath  three  sides,  or  saffron  is  yellow.     And  this  is  no 
•larther  tolerable,  than  where  a  man  goes  to  exph^in  his 
'terms,  to  one  who  is  supposed  or  declares  himself  not  to 
understand  him  :  and  then  it  teaches  only  the  significa- 
tion of  that  word,  and  the  use  of  that  sign. 
T,  ,  §.8.  We  can  know  then  the  troth  of  tsro 

Bat  no  real  l       /.  .,  -.1  /•  -^ 

kaowled^e.      ^^^  ^"  propositions  With  perfect  certainty; 

the  one   is,   of  those  trifling  propositions 
which  have  a  certainty  in  ihevn,  but  it  is  only  a  verbal 
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certainty,  but  not  instructive.  And,  secondly,  we  can 
know  the  truth,  and  so  may  be  certain  in  propositions, 
which  aAirm  something  of  another,  which  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  its  precise  complex  idea,  but  not  con- 
tained in  it :  as  that  the  external  angle  of  all  triangles  is 
bigger  than  either  of  the  opposite  internal  angles;  which 
relation  of  the  outward  angle  to  either  of  the  opposite 
internal  angles,  making  no  part  of  the  complex  idea 
signified  by  the  name  triangle,  this  is  a  real  truth,  and 
conveys  with  it  instructive  real  knowledge. 

§.  9.  We  having  little  or  no  knowledge    Genci^l  pro- 
of what  combinations  there  be  of  simple    positions 
ideas  existing  together  in  substances,  but  by    concerning 
our  senses,  we  cannot  make  any  universal     s"^s^nc«arc 

.      -^ ,  often  trifline. 

certain  propositions  concernnig  them,  any  * 

farther  than  our  nominal  essences  lead  us ;  which  being 
to  a  very  few  and  inconsiderable  truths,  in  respect  of 
those  which  depend  on  their  real  constitutions,  the  ge- 
neral propositions  that  are  made  about  substances,  if 
they  are  certain,  are  for  the  most  part  but  trifling ;  and 
if  they  are  instructive,  are  uncertain,  and  such  as  we 
can  have  no  knowledge  of  their  real  truth,  how  much 
soever  constant  observation  and  analogy  may  assist  our 
judgment  in  guessing.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  one 
may  often  meet  with  very  clear  and  coherent  discourses, 
that  atAountyet  to  nothing.  For  it  is  plain,  that  names 
of  substantial  beings,  as  well  as.  others,  as  far  as  they 
have  relative  significations  afiixed  to  them,  may,  Nvitli 
great  truth,  be  joined  negatively  and  affirmatively  in 
propositions,  as  their  relative  definitions  make  them  fit 
to.  be  so  joined ;  and  propositions  consistiffg  of  such 
terms,  may  with  the  same  clearness,  be  cledaced  one 
from  another,  as  those  tflat  convey  the  most  real  truths : 
and  all  this,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  nature  or 
reality  of  things  existing  without  us.  By  this  method 
one  may  make  demonstrations  and  undoubted  proposi- 
tions in  words,  and  yet  thereby  advance  not  one  jot  in 
t-he  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  things  ;  v.g.  he  that  hav- 
ing learnt  these  following  words,  with  their  ordinary 
piutually  relative  acceptations  annexed  to  them :  v.  g. 
substatioe,  man,  animal,  form,  soul,  vegetative^  sensitive^ 

N  4  t^>Cv;yo5iLi 
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rational,  may  make  several  undoubted  propositions 
about  the  soul,  without  knowing  at  all  what  the  soul 
really  is :  and  of  this  sort,  a  man  may  find  an  infinite 
number  of  propositions,  reasonings,  and  conclusions,  in 
books  of  metaphysicks,  school-divinity,  and  some  sort 
of  natural  philosophy  ;  and,  after  all,  know  as  little  of 
God,  spirits,  or  bodies,  as  he  d id  before  he  set  out 

And  why.  §"   ^^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^'^  liberty   to  define, 

i.  e.-  to  determine  the  signification  of  his 
names  of  substances  (as  certainly  every  one  does  in  effect 
who  makes  them  stand  tor  his  own  ideas)  and  makes 
their  significations  at  a  venture,  taking  them  from  his 
own  or  other  men's  fancies,  and  not  from  an  examina- 
tion or  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  thiiigs  themselves; 
may,  with  little  trouble,  dtmonsUate  them  one  of  ano- 
ther, according  to  those  several  respects  and  mutual 
relations  he  has  given  them  one  to  another ;  wherein, 
however  things  agree  or  disagree  in  their  own  nature,  he 
needs  mind  nothing  but  his  own  notions,  with  the 
names  he  hath  bestowed  upon  them :  but  thereby  no 
more  increases  his  own  knowledge,  than  he  does  his 
riches,  who,,  taking  a  bag  of  counteis,  calls  one  in  a 
certain  place  a  pound,  another  in  another  place  a  shil- 
ling, and  a  third  in.  a  third  place  a  penny  ;  and  so  pro- 
ceeding, may. undoubtedly  reckon  right,  and  cast  up  a 
great  suin,  according  to  his  counters  so  placed,  and 
standing  for  more  or  less  as  he  pleases,  without  being 
one  jot  the  richer,  or  without  even  knowing  how  much 
a  pound,  shilling,  or  penny  is,  but  only  that  one  is  con- 
tained in  the  other  twenty  times,  and  contains  the  other 
twelve :  which  a  man  may  also  do  in  the  signification 
of  words,  by  making  them,  in  respect  of  one  another, 
more,  or  less,  or  equally  comprehensive. 
Thirdly  §•  H-  Though  yeaconcerningmostwords 

ublng  words  used  ill-  discourscs,  equally  argumentative 
variously  is  and  Controversial,  there  is.  this  more  to  be 
tritiing  witii     complained  of,  which  is  the  worst  sort  of 

trifling,  and  which  sets  us  yet  farther  from 
the  certainty  of  knowledge  we  hope  to  attain  by  them, 
or  find  in  them  ;  viz,  that  most  writers  are  so  far  from 
2Jstrucl)Dg  us  in  the  nature  and  knowledge  of  things, 
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that  they  use  their  words  loosely  and  uncertainly,  and 
do  not,  by  using  them  constantly  and  steadily  in  the 
same  significations,  make  plain  and  clear  deductions  of 
words  one  from  another,  and  make  their  discourses  co- 
herent and  clear  (how  little  soever  they  were  instruc- 
tive) which  were  not  difficult  to  do,  did  they  not  find 
it  convenient  to  shelter  their  ignorance  or  obstinacy, 
under  the  obscurity  and  pcrplexedness  of  their  terms : 
to  which,  perhaps,  inadvertency  and  ill  custom  do  in 
many  men  much  contribute. 

§.   12.  To  conclude;  barely  verbal  pro-     Marks  of 
positions  may  be  known  by  these  following:    ^'^^\^  P^o-  • 

'^     ,  "^  •^  °      positions: 

marks :  '^ 

First,  all  propositions,    wherein  two  ab-     ,   Predica- 
stract  terms  are  affirmed  one  of  another,  are     tion  in  ab- 
barely  about  the  signification  of  sounds.  For    scract. 
since  no  abstract  idea  can  be  the  same  with  any  other 
but  itself,    when  its  abstract  name  is  affirmed  of  any 
other  term,  it  can  signify  no  more  but  this,   that  it  may 
or  ought  to  be  called  by  tluit  name,  or  that  these  two 
names  signify  the  same  idea.     Thus  should  any  one  say, 
that  parsimony  is  frugality,  that  gratitude  is  justice,  that 
this  or  that  action  is  or  is  not  temperate ;  however  spe- 
cious these  and  the  like  propositions  may  at  first  sight 
seem,  yet  when  we  come  to  press  them,  and  examine 
.  niccely  what  they   contain,    we  shall  find  that  it  all 
amounts  to  nothing  but  the  signification  of  those  terms. 

§.  13.  Secondly,  all  propositions  wherein  2.  A  parto 
apart  of  the  coniplex  idea,  which  any  term  the dcfinidon 
stands  for,  is  predicated  of  that  term,  arc  Predicated  of 
only  verbal ;  v.  g.  to  say  that  gold  is  a  metal  ^*^ 
or  heavy.  And  thus  all  propositions,  wherein  more 
comprehensive  world,  called  genera,  are  affirmed  of  sub- 
ordinate or  less  comprehensive,  called  spegies,  or  indi- 
viduals, are  barely  verbal. 

When  by  these  two  rules  we  have  examined  the  pro- 
positions that  make  up  the  discourses  we  ordinarily  meet 
with  both  in  and  out  of  books,  we  shall,  perhaps,  find 
that  a  g^'eater  part  of  them,  than  is  usually  suspected,  arc 
purely  about  the  signification  of  words,  and  contair.  lio- 
thiug  in  them,  but  the  use  and  application  of  ihe^  ^\^\\^. 
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This,  I  think,  I  may  lay  down  for  ^n  infallible  rule, 
that  wherever  the  distinct  idea  any  word  stands  for  is 
tiot  known  and  considered,  and  something  not  contained 
in  the  idea  is  not  affirmed  or  denied  of  it:  thereout 
thoughts  stick  wholly  in  sounds,  and  are  able  to  attain 
no  real  truth  orfalshood.  This,  perhaps,  if  wellheeded^ 
might  save  us  a  great  deal  of  useless  amusement  and  dis- 
f)ute,  and  very  much  shorten  our  trouble  and  wander* 
ing,  in  the  search  of  real  and  true  knowledge. 


CHAP.      IX. 
Of  our  Knffwledgt  of  Existence. 

General  cfr-  §•  I-TTITHERTO  we  have  only  consi- 
tain  proposi-  -l  J-  dered   the    essences  of    things^ 

tions concern  which  Ixing  Only  abstract  ideas,  and  thereby 
notexistence.  removed  in  our  thoughts  from  particular 
existence  (that  being  the  proper  operation  of  the  niindf 
in  abstraction,  to  consider  an  idea  under  no  other  exist- 
ence, but  what  it  has  in  the  understanding)  gives  us  no 
knowledge  of  real  existence  at  all.  Where  by  the  way 
we  may  take  notice,  that  universal  propositions,  of  whose 
truth  or  falsliood  we  can  have  certain  knowledge,  con- 
cern not  existence ;  and  farther,  that  all  particular  affir- 
mations or  negations,  that  would  not  be  certain  if  they 
M'erc  made  general,  are  only  concerning  existence;  they 
declaring  only  the  accidental  union  or  seperation  of  ideas 
in  things  existing,  which,  in  their  abstract  natures,  have 
no  known  necessary  union  or  repugnancy. 

-  §.  2.  But  leaving  the  nature  of  proposi- 

krioJledgeof  ^*-^"^  ^"^^  different  ways  of  predication  to 
existence.         bo  considered  more  at  large  in  another  place, 

let  us  proceed  now  to  inquire  concerning 
dur  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  things,  and  how  vft 
(Some  by  it.  I  say  then,  that  we  have  the  knowledge  oi 
liur  own  existence  by  intuition ;  of  the  existence  of  God 
by  denfkyfistration ;  and  of  other  things  by  sensation* 

V3. 
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3.  As  for  our  own  existence,  we  per-     Our  know- 
\  it  so  plainly,  and  so  certainly,  that  it    Jc<igc  of  oar 
ler  needs  nor  is  capable  of  any  proofl     own  existence 
iothing  can  be  more  evident  to  us,  than     **  ^^'"itive. 
6Wn  eicistence  ;  1  think,  •  I  reason,  I  feel  pleasure 
pain  :  can  any  of  these  be  tnorc  evident  to  me,  than 
)wn  existence  ?  if  I  doubt  of  all  other  things,  that 
doubt  makes  me  perceive  my  own  existence,    and 
not  suffer  me  to  doubt  of  that.     For  if  I  know  E 
3ain,  it  is  evident  I  have  as  certain  perception  of 
iwn  existence,  as  of  the  existence  of  the  pain  I  feel : 
'  I  know  I  doubt,   I  have  as  certain  perception  of 
xistence  of  the  thing  doubting,  as  of  that  thought 
h  I  call  doubt.   Experiwce  then  convinces  us,  that 
lave  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own  existence, 
in  internal  infallible  perception  that  we  are.     In 
r  act  of  sensation,  reasoning,  or  thinking,    we  arc 
::tous  to  ourselves  of  our  own  being;  and,  in  this 
er,  come  not  short  of  the  highest  degree  of  cet- 


tt     .1    'I 
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Of  our  Knowledge  of  the  Existence  of  a  God* 

THOUGH  God   has  given  us  no    ^^arcea- 
innate  ideas  of  himself ;  though     pabJeof 
as  stamped  no  original  characters  on     knowingccN 
nhids,  wherein  we  may  read  his  feeing;'     tjimlythat* 
laving  furnished  us  with  those  faculties     q^^l  ^  *  = 
nihds  are  endowed  with,    he  hath  not 
himself  without  witness :  since  we  have  sense,  pef- 
on,  and  reason,  and  cannot  want  a  clear  jjroof  of 
as  long  as  we  carry  ourselves  about  us.     Nor  caw 
istly  complain  of  our  ignorance  in  this  great  poiat, 
;  he  has  so  plentifully  provided  us  with  the  means 
scover  and  know  him,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  the 
of  our  heiftg,-and  the  gteat  concernment  of  oup 
dness.     But  though  this  be  the  most  oW\o\3&  V.tviX>\ 
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that  reason  discovers ;  and  though  its  evidence  be  (if  I 

mistake  not)  equal  to   mathematical  certainty :  yet  it 

requires  thought  and  attention,  and  the  mind  must  appfy 

itself  to  a  itrgular  deduction  of  it  from  some  part  otonr 

intuitive  knowledge,  or  else  we  shall  be  as  uncertain  and 

ignorant  of  this  as  of  other  propositions,  which  are  in 

themselves  capable  of  clear  demonstration.     To  show 

therefore  that  we  are  capable  of  knowing,  i.  c.  being 

certain  that  there  is  a  God,  and  how  we  may  come  by 

this  certainty,  I  think  we  need  go  no  farther  than  OMXr 

selves,  and  that  undoubted  knowledge  we  have  of  our 

own  existence. 

§-  2.  I  think  it  is  beyond  question,  that 
Man  knows     ^^^^  j^^^  ^  ^.j^,^^  j^j^^  of  his  Own  beinff ;  he 

tnat  lie  nim-  ^  •    i      i  i     i        «      • 

self  is.  knows  certain  ly  he  exists,  and  that  he  u 

something.  He  that  can  doubt,  whether  he 
be  any  thing  or  no,  I  sptak  not  to ;  no  more  than  I 
would  argue  with  pure  nothing,  or  endeavour  to  con- 
vince non-entity,  that  it  were  something.  If  any  one 
pretends  to  be  so  sceptical,  as  to  deny  his  own  existence 
(for  really  to  doubt  of  it  is  manifestly  impossible)  let 
him  for  me  enjoy  his  beloved  happiness  of  being  wst 
thing,  until  hunger,  or  some  other  pain,  convince  him 
of  the  contrary.  This  then,  I  think,  I  may  take  for  a 
truth,  which  every  one's  certain  knowledge  assures  him 
of*  beyond  the  liberty  of  doubting,  viz.  that  he  is  some- 
thing that  actually  exists. 

He  knows  §'  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  place,    man  knows  by 

also  that  no-  an  intuitive  certainty,  that  bare  nothing  can 
thing  cannot  no  more  produce  any  real  being,  than  it 
PJ^^""*^^^"  can  be  equal  to  two  right  angles.  If  a  man 
fore  fomc-  knows  not  that  non-entity,  or  the  absence 
thing  eier-  of  all  being,  cannot  be  equal  to  two  right 
nal.  angles,  it  is  impossible  he  should  know  any 

demonstration  in  Euclid.  If  therefore  we  know  there 
is  Si)me  real  being,  and  that  non-entity  cannot  produce 
any  real  being,  it  is  an  evident  demonstration,  that  from 
eternity  there  has  been  something;  since  what  was  not 
from  eternity  had  a  beginning ;  and  what  had  a  begin- 
ning must  be  produced  by  something  else. 
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§.  4.  Next,  it  is  evident,  that  what  had  That  eternal 
ts  being  and  beginning  from  another,  must  being  must 
ilso  have  all  that  which  is  in,  and  belongs  be  "ostpow- 
:o  its  being,  from  another  too.  All  the 
iowers  it  has  must  be  owing  to,  and  received  from,  the 
oune  source.  This  eternal  source  then  of  all  being  must 
ilso  be  the  source  and  original  of  all  power ;  and  so  this 
sternal  being  must  be  also  the  most  powerful. 

§.  5.  Again,  a  man  finds  in  himself  per- 
ception and  knowledge.     We  have  then  got    ^nowUiT 
ana  step  farther ;   and  we  are  certain  now, 
:hat  there  is  not  only  some  being,  but  some  knowing 
intelligent  being  in  the  world. 

There  was  a  time  then,  when  there  M'as  no  knowing 
being,  and  when  knowledge  began  to  be ;  or  else  there 
has  been  also  a  knowing  being  from  eternity.     If  it  be 
said,  there  was  a  time  when  no  being  had  any  knowledge, 
when  that  eternal  being  was  void  of  all  understanding, 
I  reply,  tliat  then  it  was  impossible  there  should  ever 
have  been  any  knowledge:  it  being  as  impossible  that 
Ehings  wholly  void  of  knowledge,  and  operating  blindly, 
and  without  any  perception,  should  produce  a  knowing 
being,  as  it  is  impossible  that  a  triangle  should  make 
itself  three  angles  bigger  tlian  two  right  ones.     For  it  is 
as  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  senseless  matter,  that  it 
should  put  into  itself,  sense,  perception,  and  knowledge, 
as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  that  it  should 
put  into  itself  greater  angles  than  two  right  ones. 
.    ^,   6.   Thus  from   the    consideration  of    ^^^^  ^j^^^.^^ 
ourselves,  and  whatM'e  infallibly  find  in  our     foreGed. 
own   constitutions,  our  reason  leads  us  to 
the  knowledge  of  this  certain  and  evident  truth,  that 
\here  is  an  etcraal,   most  powerful,  and  most  knowing 
being ;  which  whether  any  one  will  please  to  call  God, 
It  matters  not.     The  thing  is  evident,  and  from  this 
idea  dulv  considered,  will  easily  he  deduced  all  those 
Other  attributes,    M'hich  we  ouicht  to   ascribe  to  this 
eternal  Ixiing.     If  nevertheless  any  one  should  be  found 
80  senselesly  arrogant,  as  to  suppose  man  itlone  know- 
ing and  wise,  but  yet  the  product  of  mere  ignorance 
^H  chance ;  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  universe  a^Xc(k 
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only  by  that  blind  Imp-hazard :  I  ^hall  leave  with  him 

th  it  very  rational  and  emphatical  rebuke  of  Tuily,  L  ij, 

de  leg.  to  be  considered  at  his  leisuic:   ''what  can  be 

''  more  sillily  arrogant  and  misbecoming,  than  for  4 

'^  man  to  think  that  he  has  a  mind  aud  undcrstaudiog 

*'  ill  bin),  but  yet  in  all.tlic  universe  beside  there  is  no 

such  thing  ^  Or  that  those  things,  which  with  the 

utnu).>t  stretch  of  his  reason  he  can  scarce  coniprehendi 

*^  should  bo  moved  and  managed  without  any  reason^at 

all?    ''Quid  est  enini  verius,  qiii^m  neiniiiem  esse 

oportcrc  tarn  stultc  arroganteni,  ut  in  se  mentem  Jt 

rttiuneiu  putet  incsse,  in  co^lo  mundoque  non  putet? 

Aut  ca  (pur  vix  sunima  ingtnii  H^tionc  eompri^icada^ 

nnlhi  ratione  mover!  putet r' 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  i:$  plain  to  me,  we  hava 
a  mure  certain  knowledge  ot*  thu  existence  of  a  God, 
than  of  any  thing  our  senses  have  not  immediately  dis« 
covered  to  us.  Kay,  I  presume  I  may  say,  that  we 
more  certainly  know  that  there  is  a  God,  than  that  there 
is  any  thing  else  without  us.  When  I  say  we  know,  i 
mean  there  is  such  a  knowledge  within  our  re^cl)  which 
we  cannot  miss,  ir*  we  will  but  apply  our  minds  to  that, 
as  Nv'c  do  to  several  other  iiiquii  ie.s. 
Our  Hc.i  of  a  ^-  7-  How  far  the  idea  of  a  most  perfect 
most  pcrtVct  boing,  which  a  man  may  frame  in  his  uiind» 
Wing  not  I ii^*  does  or  does  not  prove  the  existence  of  4 
Tc/r''^''*     Cioil,   I  will  m)t  here  examined     For  in  th? 

diii'Livnt  iHakc  ot'  men  s  tempers  and  applit 
c:itifMi  of  iluir  thoughts,  some  arguments  prevail  more 
03)  one,  aiul  sonu*  on  another,  f  n*  the  contirnuiticm  of 
t::c  same  t;i:tii.  l)Ut  yet,  I  think,  this  I  may  say,  th^t 
it  is  an  ill  way  of  e.^tai)Ii.">liing  thi-)  truth,  and  silencing 
ailu'i.^i:.,  U)  iay  the  v/hoii*  .stress  ol'so  inijiorlant  a  point 
a*^  tiii^  iijfon  tint  «o:c'  fouudarion  ;  and  take  some  mens 
ba\ii\:^-  t!i.it  iili'.i  oUukl  in  their  iv.imls  \\ox  it  is  evident 
some  nuMi  liave  ;umu\  and  >Oinc  worse  than  none,  and 
tlu'  mo.si  very  diilVivnt)  for  the  only  proof  of  a  deity: 
and  out  of  an  (^vcM-foiuhicvs  of  that  darling  inventioa 
c'Mshier,  or  at  Irasl  endu-.v^nir  to  invalidate,  all  other  ar- 
gunuMits,  and  forhiil  ps  to  hoarki  n  to  those  prqols,  ^% 
being  weak  or  fallacious,   xyhich  oi^r  own  exiblence  4nJ 

the 
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the  sensible  parts  of  the  universe  offer  so  clearly  and 
ciogently  to  our  thoughts,  that  I  deem  it  ijnpossible  for 
a  considering  man  to  withstand  them.  For  I  judge  it 
as  certain  and  clear  a  truth,  as  can  any  where  be  deli- 
vered, that  the  invisible  thing's  of  God  are  clearly  seen 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  godhead. 
tliough  our  own  being  furnishes  us,  as  I  have  shown, 
with  an  evident  and  incontcstible  proof  of  a  deity ;  and  I 
believe  no-body  can  avoid  the  cogency  of  it,  who  will 
but  ^s  carefully  attend  to  it,  as  to  any  other  demonstra- 
tion of  so  many  parts :  yet  this  being  so  fundamental  a 
truth,  and  of  that  consequence,  that  all  religion  and 
genuine  morality  depend  thereon,  I  doubt  not  but  I 
^hall  be  forgiven  by  my  reader,  if  I  go  over  some  parts 
qi  this  argument  again,  and  enlarge  a  little  more  upon 
^bem. 

§.  8.    There  is   no  truth  more  evident,     Something 
than  that  something  nmst  be  from  eternity,    ^rom  cter- 
I  never  yet  heard  of  any  one  so  unreasona-    ^^^^^ 
hie,  or  that  could  suppose  so  manifest  a  contradiction, 
8S  a  time  wherein  there  was  perfectly  nothing :  this  be- 
ing of  all  absurdities  the  greatest,  to  imagine  that  pure 
nothing,  the  perfect  negation  and  absence  of  all  beings, 
should  ever  produce  any  real  existence. 

It  being  then  unavoidable  for  all  rational  creatures 
to  conclude,  that  something  has  existed  from  eternity  ; 
let  us  next  see  what  kind  of  thing  that  must  be. 

§.  9.  There  are  but  two  sorts  of  beings  in  Two  sorts  of 
the  world,  that  man  knows  or  conceives.         beings,  cogi- 

First,  such  as  are  purely  material,  without    ^^^Y^andin- 
sense,  perception  or  thought,  as  the  clip-       ^ 
pings  of  our  beards,  and  j)arings  of  our  nails. 

Secondly,  sensible,  thinking,  perceiving  being^  such 
as  we  find  ourselves  to  be,  which,  if  you  please,  we  will 
liereafter  call  cogitative  and  incogilative  beings,  which 
to  our  present  purpose,  if  for  nothing  else,  are,  perhaps, 
better  terms  than  material  and  immaterial.  , 

^.  10.  If  then  there  must  be  sometliing     incogltative 
eternal,  let  us  see  what  sort  of  being  it  must    being  cannot 
l)e.     And  to  that,  it  is  very  obvious  to  rea-     produce  a  co- 
son,  that  it  must  ncccssarilv  be  a  cov>;\t:eLUv ^    ^^^'^'^^''^- 
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being.  For  it  is  as  impossible  to  conceive,'  that  ever 
bare  incogitative  matter  should  produce  a  thinking  in- 
telligent being,  as  that  nothing  should  of  itself  produce 
matter.  Let  us  suppose  any  parcel  of  matter  eternal, 
great  or  small,  we  shall  find  it,  in  itself,  able  to  produce 
nothing.  For  example;  let  us  suppose  the  matter  of 
the  next  pebble  we  meet  with  eternal,  closely  uLited, 
and  the  parts  firmly  at  rest  together ;  if  there  were  no 
other  being  in  the  Nvorld,  must  it  not  eternally  remain 
80,  a  dead  inactive  lump?  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  it 
can  add  motion  to  itself^  being  purely  matter,  or  pro- 
duce any  thing?  Matter  then,  by  its  own  strength,  can- 
not produce  in  itself  so  much  as  motion  :  the  motion  it 
has  musit  also  be  from  eternity,  or  else  be  produced,  and 
added  to  matter  by  some  other  being  more  powerful 
than  matter ;  matter,  as  is  evident,  having  not  power 
to  produce  motion  in  itself.  But  let  us  suppose  motion 
eternal  too  ;  yet  matter,  incogitative  matter  and  motion, 
whatever  dianges  it  might  produce  of  figure  and  bulk, 
could  never  [)ro(luce  thought:  knowledge  will  still  be 
as  far  beyond  the  power  of  motion  and  matter  to  pro- 
duce, as  matter  is  beyond  the  power  of  nothing  or  non- 
entity to  ])roflucc.  And  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own 
thoughts,  whether  he  cannot  as  easily  conceive  matter 
produced  by  nothing,  as  thought  to  be  produced  by 
pure  matter,  wlicn  before  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
thoui!:l)t,  or  an  inti.'!lii>;cnt  bein<2:  cxistins:?  Divide  matter 
into  i\b  mir.iiic  parts  as  you  will  (which  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  a  sort  of  spiritualizing,  or  making  a  thinking 
illill^•  oi'  it)  vary  the  figure  and  motion  of  it  as  much 
as  you  please ;  a  globe,  cube,  cone,  prism,  cylinder,  &c. 
whose  diameters  aie  but  lOUUOOOth  part  of  a  gry  *,  will 
operate  no  ()thcr\vi.>e  uj)on  other  bodies  of  proportion' 
al)le  bulk,   tiian  tlioj^e  of  an  inch  or  foot  diameter ;  and 


*  A  gry  is  ,'.,  of  a  line,  aline  -,'„  of  an  inch,  an  inch  ^'5  of  aphilosc- 
phical  foot,  a  philosophical  foot  J  of  a  pendulum,  whose  diadroms,  in  the 
latiuidc  of  4  5  degrees,  arc  each  cqu.il  to  one  second  of  time  or  -ff^  of* 
piinutc.  1  have  affectedly  made  use  of  this  measure  here,  and  the  psJts 
of  it,  under  a  decimal  division,  with  names  to  them;  because,  I  think> 
it  would  be  L^f  general  convenience,  that  this  should  be  the  common  in«*^ 
sure  J  ill  the  coumion  wealth  of  letters. 

yott 
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you  may  as  rationally  expect  to  produce  sense,  thought, 
and  knowledge,  by  putting  together,  in  a  certain  figure 
and  motion,  gross  particles  of  matter,  as  by  those  that 
are  the  very  minutest,  that  do  any  where  exist.  They 
knock,  impel,  and  resist  one  another,  juft  as  the  greater 
do,  and  that  is  all  they  can  do.  So  that  if  we  will  sup- 
pose nothing  first,  or  eternal ;  matter  can  never  begia 
to  be .;  if  we  suppose  bare  matter,  without  motion,  etcr- 
lial  motion  can  never  begin  to  be :  if  we  suppose  only 
matter  and  motion  first,  or  eternal ;  thought  can  never 
begin  to  be.  For  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  mat- 
ter, either  with  or  without  motion,  could  have  origi- 
nally in  and  from  itself  sense,  perception  and  know- 
ledge; as  is  evident  from  hence,  that  then  sense,  per* 
ception  and  knowledge  must  be  a  property  eternally  in- 
separable from  matter  and  every  particle  of  it.  Not  to 
add,  that  though  our  general  or  specific  conception  of 
jnatter  makes  us  speak  of  it  as  one  thing,  yet  really  all 
matter  is  not  one  individual  thing,  neither  is  there  any 
such  thing  existing  as  one  material  being,  or  one  single 
body  that  we  know  or  can  conceive.  And  therefore  if 
matter  were  the  eternal  first  cogitative  being,  there 
would  not  be  one  eternal  infinite  cogitative  being,  but 
an  infinite  number  of  eternal  finite  cogitative  beings, 
independent  one  of  another,  of  limited  force  and  dis- 
tinct thoughts,  which  could  never  produce  that  order, 
harmony  and  beauty  which  are  to  be  found  in  nature. 
Since  therefore  whatsoever  is  the  first  eternal  being  must 
necessarily  be  cogitative ;  and  whatsoever  is  first  of  all 
things  must  necessarily  contain  in  it,  and  actually  have, 
at  least,  all  the  perfections  that  can  ever  after  exist ;  nor 
Can  it  ever  give  to  another  any  perfection  that  it  hiith 
not,  either  actually  in  itself,  or  at  least  in  a  higher 
degree;  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  first  eternal  beirig 
Cannot  be  matter. 

•    ^.   11.  If  therefore  it  be  evident,    that     Therefore 
domething  necessarily  must  exist  from  eter-     there  has 
nity,  it  is  also  as  evident,  that  that  some-     beenanetcr- 
thing  must  necessarily  be  a  cogitative  being :     ^^^  vvudom. 
for  it  is  as  impossible  that  incogitativc  matter  should 
produce  a  cogitative  being,  as  that  nothin^^  oi  \\\^  v\^* 
Vol.  il.  O  ^\<\o^ 
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gation  of  all  being,  should  produce  a  positive  being  or 
matter. 

§.  12*  Though  this  discovery  of  the  necessary  exist- 
ence of  an  eternal  miuil  does  sutlicienrly  lead  us  into 
the  knowledge  of  God ;  since  it  will  hence  follow,  that 
all  other  knowing  beings  that  have  a  beginning  must 
depend  on  him,  and  have  no  other  ways  of  knowledge^ 
or  extent  of  power,  than  what  he  gives  them  ;  and  (here* 
fore,  if  he  made  those,  he  made  also  the  less  excellent 
picce$i  of  this  universe,  all  inanimate  beings,  whereby  his 
omniscience,  power,  and  providence  will  l>e  establislied, 
and  all  his  other  attributes  necessarily  follow :  yet  to 
clear  up  this  a  little  farther,  we  will  see  what  doubts 
can  be  raised  against  it. 

Whethcrmt-        ^'   '  **"  ^'  "'^^'  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  tliat 
tcrialorno.      though  it  be  as  clear  as  demonstration  caa 

make  it,  that  there  niust  be  an  eternal  be^ 
ing,  and  that  being  must  also  be  knowing ;  yet  it  dq^ 
not  follow,  but  that  thinking  being  may  also  be  material 
Let  it  be  so  ;  it  equally  still  tollows,  that  there  is  a  God. 
For  if  there  be  an  eternal,  omniscient,  onmipotcnt  be* 
ing,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  whether  yoii  ima- 
gine that  being  to  be  material  or  no.  But  herein,  I 
suppose,  lies  the  danger  and  deceit  of  that  supposition: 
there  being  no  way  to  avoid  the  demonstration,  that 
there  is  an  eternal  knowing  being,  men,  devoted,  to  mat* 
ter,  would  willingly  have  it  granted,  -that  this  knowing 
being  is  material ;  and  then  letting  slide  out  of  their 
minds,  or  the  discourse,  the  demonstiation  whereby  an 
eternal  knowing  being  was  proved  necessaj  ily  to  exist, 
would  argue  all  to  be  matter,  and  so  deny  a  God,  that 
is,  an  eternal  cogitative  ]>eing;  whereby  I  hey  are  so  for 
from  establishing,  that  they  destroy  their  own  hypothesis. 
For  if  there  can  be,,  in  their  opinion,  eternal  matter, 
without  any  eternal  cogitative  being,  they  manifestly 
separate  matter"  and  thinking,  and  suppose  no  ucces§ary 
connexion  of  the  one  with  the  other,  and  so  establish 
the  necessity  of  an  eternal  spirit,  but  not  of  matter;  sinco 
it  has  been  proved  already,  that  an  eternal  cogitative 
being  is  unavoidably  to  be  granted.  Now  if  thinking 
and  matter  may  be  separated,  the  t^ternal  c^ustence  of 

matter 
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tQ^tter  vill  not  follow  from  the  eternal  existence  of  a 
cogitative  being,  and  they  sui)pose  it  to  no  pui  pose. 

%.   14*  But  now  let  us  suppose  they  can 
satisfy  themselves  or  others,  that  this  eternal    ^°'  '^^S' 

^t  •    1  •        i_  •        •  .     •  1  rial,  I.  Dt* 

thmking  being  is  material.  cause  every 

First,  I  would  ask  them,  Whether  they    particle  o/ 
imagine,  that  all  matter,  every  particle  qf    matter  is  not 
nxatter,  thinks?   This,  1  suppose,  they  will    ^^S"«^»v^* 
scarce  say ;  since  tlien  thertf  wt>ulfl  be  as  many  eternal 
thinking  beings  as  there  arc  particles  of  nvitter,  and  ao 
an  infinity  of  gods.     And  yet  if  tliey  will  not  alloup* 
matter  as  matter,  that  is,  every  particle  of  matter  to  be 
ai5  well  cogitative  as  exteiuled,  they  will  have  as  harcT  a 
ta$k  to  make  out  to  their  own  reasons  a  cogitative  being 
QUt  of  incogitativc  particles,  as  an  extended  being  out 
of  unextended  parts,  if  I  may  so  speak. 

§.  15.  Secondly,  if  all  matter  does  not    ^  Onewr- 
think,  I  next  ask,  **  Whether  it  be  only  one    tide  alone  oip 
"  atom  that  does  so?"    This  has  as  many    matter  can- 
absurdities  as  the  other  ;  for  then  this  atom     ^\  ^^  ^gir 
of  matter  must  be  alone  eternal  or  not.     If    '^^^^ 
tins  alone  be  eternal,  then  this  alone,  by  its  powerful 
tiiought  or  will,  made  all  the  rest  of  matter.     And  sq 
we  have  the  creation  of  matter  by  a  powerful  thought, 
which  is  that  the  materialists  stick  at.     For  if  they  sup- 
pose one  single  thinking  atom  to  have  produced  all  the 
rest  of  matter,  they  cannot  ascribe  that  pre-eminency  to. 
itupon  any  other  account  than  tliat  of  its  thinking,  the 
only  supposed  difference.     But  allow  it  to  be  by  some- 
other  way,  which  is  above  our  conceptii)ii,  it  must  still 
be  creation,    and  these  men  must  give  up  their  great 
maxim,   ^^  ^x  nihilo  nil  fit"     If  it  be  said,  that  all  the 
rest  of  matter  is  e(]ualiy  eternal,  as  that  thinking  atom, 
it  will  be  to  say  any  thing  at  pleasure,  though  ever  so 
absurd ;  for  to  suppose  all  matter  eternal,  and  yet  one 
small  particle  in  knowledge  and  power  infinitely  above 
all  the  rest,  is  without  any  the  least  appearance  of  reasou 
to  frame  an  hy|>othesis.     Every  particle  of  matter,  aS; 
matter,  is  capable  of  all  the  same  figures  and  motions  of 
any  other  ;  and  I  challenge  any  one,  in  his  thoughtdi  tQ. 
add  any  thing  else  to  one  above  another. 

0  2  V^^^ 
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3.  A  system  ^-  '^'  If  "then  neither  one  peculiar  atom 
ofincogita^  alone  can  be  this  eteinal  thinking  .being; 
tlve  matter  nor  all  matter  as  matter,  i.  e.  every  particle 
canftotbc         ^f  matter,  can  be  it;  it  only  remains,   that 

It  is«ome  certain  system  ot  matter  duly  put 
together,  that  is  this  tliinking  eternal  being.  This  is 
that,  which,  I  imagine,  is  that  notion  which  men  are 
apt6st  to  have  of  God ;  wlio  would  have  him  a  material 
being,  as  most  readily  suggested  to  them,  by  the  ordi* 
nary  conceit  they  have  of  themselves,  and  other  men, 
which  they  take  to  be  material  thinking  beings.  But 
this  imagination,  however  more  natural,  is  no  less  ab- 
surd than  the  other :  for,  to  suppose  the  eternal  thinking 
being  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  composition  of  particles 
of  matter  each  whereof  is  cogitative,  is  to  ascribe  all 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  that  eternal  being  only  to 
thejuxta-position  of  parts;  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd.  For  unthinking  particles  of  matter,  how- 
ever put  together,  can  have  nothing  thereby  added  to 
them,  but  a  new  relation  of  position,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible should  give  thought  and  knowledge  to  them. 
-^.    ,     .  §.    17.  But  farther,  this  corporeal  system 

Whether m  ..i        i  11-4.  4.       -.        4.    ^.    •..  • 

motion 01  at  either  has  all  its  parts  at  rest,  or  it  is  a  cer- 
rest.  tain  motion  of  the  parts  wherein  its  think-* 

ing  consists.  If  it  be  perfectly  at  rest,  it  is 
but  one  lump,  and  so  can  have  no  privileges  above  one 
atom. 

If  it  be  tiio  nrr>ti«)n  of  its  parts,  on  which  its  thinking 
depends,  all  the  thoughts  there  must  be  unavoidably  ac- 
cidentuf  and  limited;  since  all  the  particles  that  by  mo- 
tion ciiiise  t!ion;5!)t,  being  each  of  them  in  itself  without 
any  thoui^Iit,  canir.t  rei^ulate  its  own  motions,  much  less 
l)e  rccculated  bv  the  thonoht  of  the  whole :  since  that 
tliought  is  not  the  cause  of  motion  (for  then  it  must  be 
antecedent  to  it,  and  so  without  it)  but  the  consequence 
of  it,  whereby  frct'dom,  power,  choice,  and.  all  rational 
and  wise  thinking  or  acting,  will  be  quite  taken  away: 
so  that  s\ich  a  thinking  being  will  be  no  better  nor  wiser 
than  pure  blind  matter ;  since  to  resolve  all  into  the 
accidental  unguided  motions  of  blind  matter,  or  into 
thought  depending  on  unguided  motions  of  blind  matter. 
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16  the  ;jartie  thing ;  not  to  mention  the  narrowness  of 
such  thoughts  and  knowledge  that  must  depend  on  the 
motion oF such  parts.  But  there  needs  no  enumeration^ 
of  any  more  absurdities  and  impossibilities  in  this  hypo- 
thesis riiowevcr  full  of  thein  it  I>e)  than  that. before- 
mentioned  ;  since  let  this  thinking^ystem  ht  all,  or  a 
^art  of  the  matter  of  the  universe,  it  is  impossible  that 
any  one  particle  should  either  know  its  own,  or  the  mo- 
tion of  any  other. particle;  or  the  whole  know  the  motion 
of  every  particle ;  and  so  regulate  its  own  thoughts  or 
motions,  or  indeed  have  any  thought  resulting  from  such 
motion.  .. 

§.18.  Others  would  have. matter  to  be  j^attcrnot 
eternal,  notwithstanding  that  they  allow  an  co-ctcrnal 
eternaly  cogitative  immaterial  being.  This,  wuhanctcr- 
.though  it  take  not  away  the  being  of  a  God,  ^  ™^^' 
yet  since  it  denies  one  and  the  first  great  piece  of  his 
workmanship,  the  creation,  let  us  consider  mt  a  little. 
Matter  must  be  allowed  eternal :  Why  ?  because  you 
cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be  made  out  of  nothing: 
why  do  you  not  also  think,  yourself  eternal  ?  You  will 
answer  perhaps,  because  ^bout  twenty  or  forty  )x*ars 
since  you  began  to  be.  But  if  I  ask  you  what  that  yovL 
is,  which  began  then  to  be,  you  can  scarce  tell  me. 
The  matter,  whereof  you  are  made,  began  not  then  to 
be;  for  if  it  did,  then  it  is  not  eternal :  but  it  begah  to 
be  put  together  in  such  a  fashion  and  frame  a$  makes  up 
your  body;  but  yet  that  frame  of  particles  is  not  you,  it 
makes  not  that  thinking  thing.you  are ;  (fqr  I  have  now 
.to  do  with  one  who  allows  an  eternal,  immaterial 
thinking  being,  but  would  have  unthinking  matter 
eternal  too)  therefore  when  did  that  thinking  thing  be- 
gin to  be  ?  If  it  did  never  liegiu  to  be,  then  have  you 
always  been  a  thinking  thing  from  eternity  ;  the  absur- 
dity whereof  I  need  not  confute,  till  I  meet  with  one 
who  is  so  void  of  understanding  as  to  own  if.  If  there- 
fore you  can  allow  a  thinking  thing  to  be  made  but  of 
nothing  (as  all  things  that  are  not  eternal  must  be)  why 
also  can  5^pu  not  allow  it  possible,  .for  a  material  being 
to  be  made  out  of  nothing,  by  an  equal  power,  .but  ^liat 
you  have  the  experience  of  the  que  ivv.vkw^  ^vi^l  t^oX.  ^1 
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the  other  ?  Though,  when  well  considered,  creation  Of 
a  spirit  will  be  found  to  require  no  less  power  than  thfe 
creation  of  matter.  Nay  possibly,  if  we  would  emahbi* 
pate  ourselves  from  vulgar  notions,'  and  raise  our  thoughts 
as  far  as  they  would  reach,  to  a  closer  contemplatibn  of 
things,  we  might  be  able  to  aim  at  some  dim  and  seefln- 
ing  conception  how  matter  might  at  first  be  made,  and 
b^in  to  exist  by  the  power  of  that  eternal  first  beifsft: 
hut  !to  give  beginning  and  being  to  a  spirit,  would  be 
found  a  more  inconceivable  effect  of  omnipotent  powet. 
But,  this  being  what  would  perhaps  lead  us  too  fat 
from  the  notions  on  which  the  philosophy  no>^^  in  tlit 
world  is  built,  it  would  not  be  pardonable  to  deviate  so 
far  from  them  ;  or  to  inquire,  so  far  as  grammar  itsdf 
would  authorize,  if  the  common  settled  opinion  opposed 
it ;  especially  in  this  place,  where  the  received  doctrine 
serves  well  enough  to  our  present  purpose,  and  leaves 
this  past  doubt,  that  the  creation  or  beginning  of  any 
one  Substance  out  of  Clothing,  being  once  admitted,  the 
creation  of  all  other^  but  the  Creator  himself,  may,  with 
the  same  ease,  l)e  supposed. 

§.  19.  But  you  will  say,  is  it  not  impossible  to  admit 
of  the  making  any  thing  out  of  nothing,  since  wc  cannot 
possibly  conceive  it  ?  I  answer,  Noi  1.  Because  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  deny  the  power  of  an  infinite  being,  be- 
cause we  cannot  comprehend  its  operations.  We  do  not 
deny  other  effects  upon  this  ground,  Ijecause  we  cannot 
possibly  conceive  the  manner  of  their  production.  \Ve 
cannot  conceive  how  any  thing  but  impulse  of  body  can 
move  body ;  and  yet  that  is  not  a  reason  sufficient  to 
make  us  deny  it  impossible,  against  the  constant  expe- 
rience we  have  of  it  in  ourselves,  in  all  our  voluntaiT 
motions,  which  are  pro<luced  in  us  only  by  the  free 
action  or  thought  of  our  own  minds ;  and  are  not,  nor 
can  be  the  effects  of  the  impulse  or  determination  of  the 
motion  of  blind  matter  in  or  upon  our  own  bodies ;  for 
.  then  it  could  not  be  in  our  power  or  choice  to  alter  it. 
For  example  :  my  right  hand  writes,  whilst  my  left  hand 
is  still:  what  causes  rest  in  one,  and  motion  in  the  other? 
Nothing  but  my  will,  a  thought  of  my  mind ;  my  thought 
only  chknging^  the  right  Ywiud  Tts.V?»^  ^.iid  the  left  hand 
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imoves.  Thrt  is  matter  of  fact,  wliich  cannot  be  denied : 
Explain  this  and  make  it  intelligible,  and  then  the  next 
Wep  will  be  to  understand  ck-eation.  For  the  giving  a 
new  determination  to  the  motion  of  the  animal  spirits 
{whith  some  make  use  of  to  explain  voluntary  motion) 
clears  not  the  difficulty  one  jot :  to  alter  the  determina-* 
tioti  of  motion,  being  in  this  case  no  easier  nor  less  than 
to  give  motion  itself;  since  the  new  determinatioh  given 
to  the  animal  spirits  must  be  either  immediately  by 
thought,  or  by  some  other  body  put  in  their  way  by 
thought,  wliich  was  not  in  their  way  before,  and  so  must 
owe  its  motion  to  thought;  either  of  which  leaver 
voluntary  motion  as  unintelligible  as  it  was  before.  In 
the  mean  time  it  is  an  overvaluing  ourselves  to  reduce  all 
to  tlie  narrow  measure  of  our  capacities ;  and  to  conclude 
alt  things  impossible  to  be  done,  whose  manner  of  doing 
exceeds  our  comprehension.  This  is  to  make  our  com- 
prehension infinite,  or  God  finite,  when  what  we  can 
tlo  is  limited  to  what  we  can  conceive  of  it.  If  you  do 
ftot  understanti  the  operations  of  your  own  finite  mind, 
that  thinking  thing  within  you,  do  not  deem  it  strange^ 
that  you  cannot  comprehend  the  operations  of  thateter*- 
nal  infinite  mind,  w(io  made  and  governs  all  things^  and 
whom  the  heaven  of  lieavens  cannot  contain. 
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C  H  A  P.    XL 

Of  our  Knowledge  of  the  E^vUtence  of  other  Things. 

§.  1.  npHE  knowledge  of  our  own  be-    j^j^^i^g 

A    ing  we  have  by  intuition.     The    y^^  o^ly  by 
existence  of  a  God  reason  clearly  makes    sensation, 
known  to  us,  as  has  been  shown. 

The  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  other  thing, 
we  can  have  only  by  sensation :  for  there  being  no  ne* 
cessary  connexioti  of  real  existence  with  any  idea  a  mau 
•hath  in  his  memory,  nor  of  any  other  existence  but  that 
of  God,  with  the  existence  of  any  particular  man ;  no 
particular  man  can  know  the  existence  oC  aiv^  oxJc^^x  V^- 

O  4  ^sx^ 
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ing,  but  only  when  by  actual  operating  upon  him,  it 
makes,  itself  perceived  by  him.  For  the  having  the  idea 
pif  any  thing  in  our  mind,  no  more  proves  the  existence 
of  that  thing,  than  the  picture  of  a  man  evideqces  his 
being  in  the  world,  or  the  visions  of  a  drcAm  make 
thereby  a  true  history. 

.  §.  2.  It  is  therefore  the  actual  receiving 
^'hh"^es  f  ^^'^^^^  ^''^'^  without,  that  gives  us  notice 
this  f  apcr.       ^^  ^^^  existence  of  other  things,  and  makes 

us  know  that  something  doth  exist  at  that 
time  without  us,  which  causes  that  idea  in  us,  though 
.perhaps  we  neither  know  nor  consider  how  it  does  it : 
lor  it  takes  not  from  the  certainty  of  our  senses,  and  the- 
ideas  we  receive  by  them,  that  we  know  not  the  manner 
wherein  they  are  produced  :  v.  g.  whilst  I  write  th\%  I 
have,  by  the  paper  aifectingmy  eyes,  that  idea  produced 
.in  my  mind,  which  whatever  object  causes,  I  call  white; 
by  which  I  know  that  that  quahty  or  accident  (i.e. 
whose  appearance  before  my  eyes  alwa3's  causes  that  idea) 
doth  really  exist,  and  hath  a  being  without  me.  And 
of  this,  the  greatest  assurance  1  can  possibly  have,  and 
to  which  my  faculties  can  attain,  is  the  testimony  of  my 
C'yes,  which  are  the  proper  and  sole  judges  of  this  thing, 
whose  testimony  I  have  reason  to  rely  oii  as  so  certain, 
that  I  can  no  more  doubt,  whilst  I  write  this,  that  I  see 
white  and  black,  and  that  something  really  exists,  thaf 
causes  that  sensation  in  me,  than  that  I  write  or  move 
my  hand:  which  is  a  certainty  as  great  as  human  nature 
is  capable  of,  concerning  the  exist^i^ce  of  any  thing, 
but  a  man's  self  alone,  and  of  God. 

This  though  ^'  **•    -^  '^^  uotice  we  have  by  our  senses, 

Tiotsocertain  of  the  existing  of  things  without  us,  thougli 

jis  demon-  it  be  uot  altogether  so  certain  as  our  intui- 

stration,  yet  ^^y^  kuQwledo;©,  Or  the  deductioas  of  our 

kno^viedge,  reason,  employed  about  the  clear  abstract 

dnd  proves*  ideas  of  our  own  minds;  yet  it  is  an  assu- 

the  existence  rance  that  deserves  the  name  of  knowledge. 

^^'tho"t^  "^^^^  persuade  ourselves,  that  our  faculties 

act  and  inform  us  right,  concerning  the  ex- 
istence of  those  objects  that  affect  them,  it  cannot  pas« 
i'or  an  ill-grounded  cp^fiflpnce :    fqr  |  thjnk  PPbody 

'.  ^  •  caiK 
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in  earnest,  be  so  scepticalj-as  to  be  uncertain  of 
existence  of  those  things  which  he  sees  and  feels, 
ast,  he  that  can  doubt  so  far  (whatever  he  may  have 
his  own  thoughts)  will  never  have  any  controversy 
me ;  since  he  can  never  be  sure  I  say  any  thing 
rary  to  his  own  opinion.  As  to  myself,  I  think 
bas  given  me  assurance  enough  of  the  exifteuce  of 
^without  me;  since  by  their  different  application 
1  produce  in  myself  both  pleasure  and  pain,  which 
le  great  concernment  of  my  present  state.  This  is 
lin,  the, confidence  that  our  faculties  do  not  herein 
ive  us  is  the  greatest -assurance  we  are  capable  of^ 
:erning  the  existence  of  material  beings.  For  wc 
lot  act  any  thing,  hut  by  our  faculties ;  nor  talk  of 
vledge  itself,  but  by  the  helps  of  those  faculties, 
;h  are  fitted  to  apprehend  even  what  knowledge  is. 
besides  the  assurance  we  have  from  our  senses  them- 
s^  that  they  do  not  err  in  the  information  they  give 
>f  the  existance  of  things  without  us/ when  they  arc 
ted  by  them,  we  are  farther  confirmed  in  this  assu- 
e  by  other  concurrent  reasons. 

4.  First,  it  is  plain  those  perceptions     i.  Because 
produced  in  us  by  exterior  causes  affect-     wc  cannot ' 
our  senses;  because  those  that  want  the    J?^^!'**?* 
ns  of  any  sense,  never  can  have  the  ideas     \^\^^  of  the 
Qging  to  that  sense  produced  in  their    senses. 

Js.  This  is  too  evident  to  be  doubted :  . 
therefore  we  cannot  but  be  assured,  that  they  come 
y  the  organs  of  that  sense,  and  no  other  way.  Tlic 
ns  themselves,  it  is  plain,  do  not produce  theni;^ 
then  the  eyes  of  a  man  in  the  dark  would  produce 
urs,  and  his  nose  smell  roses  in  the  winter :  but  we 
ipbody  gets  the  relish  of  a  pine-apple,  till  he  goes 
le  Indies,  where  it  is,  and  tastes  it. 

5.  Secondly,  because  sometimes  I  find,     a.B^causcan 
I  cannot  avoid  the  having  those  ideas     ^      ,  "^ 

,         ,  .  •     I       Ti         1  II  actual  sensar 

luced  m  my  mind,     ror  though  when  tion/and 

?ycs  are  shut,  or  windows  fast,  I  can  at  another  from 

>ure  rccal  to  my  mind  the  ideas  of  light,  memory,  are 

lie  sun,   \\\\\c\\  former  sensations  had  pcrccpliow.^ 
ed  in  my  mcmoi  y ;  so  I  can  at  pleasure 
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lay  by  that  idea^  ftnd  take  into  mf  vieiV  that  of  thOMD^Il 
ot  a  rose,  or  ta»te  of  sugar.     Uut,  if  I  turn  my  eyM 
at  noon  towaitis  the  sun,  I  cannot  avoid  the  Mea^ 
which  the  liglit,  or  sun,  tiicn  produces  in  me.     So  that 
there  is  a  manifest  dif)l*rence  between  the  ideas  luid  uf 
in  my  memory,  (ovtr  wliich,  if  they  were  there  only,  I 
should  have  constantly  the  same  power  to  dispose  of 
them,  and  lay  them  by  at  pleasure)  and  those  whidi 
force  themselves  upon  me,  and  I  cannot  avoid  havidg*^ 
And  therefore  it  must  neeiis  be  some  exterior  cause,  ixA 
the  brisk  acting  of  some  objects  without  me,  whose  elfi* 
cacy  I  cannot  resist,  that  produces  those  ideas  in  my  mind, 
M^hether  1  will  or  no.     Besides,  there  is  no-body  whd 
doth  not  perceive  the  difference  in  himself  between  cOto« 
templating  the  sun,  as  he  hnth  the  idea  of  it  in  his  me* 
xnor} ,  and  actually  looking  upon  it :  of  which  two^  his  j 
perception  is  so  distinct,  that  few  of  his  ideas  are  nicM- 
distinguishable  one  from  another.     And  therefore  hs 
hath  certain  knowledge,  that  they  are  not  l)olh  meHioiyi 
or  the  actions  of  his  mind,  and  fancies  only  within  himi 
but  that  actual  seeing  hath  a  cause  without. 

§.  6\  Thirdly,  add  to  this,  that  many  of 

©rpainwhkh  *'^^*^  ^^^^^  ^^^  produced  in  us  with  paiih  j 

accompanici  which  afterwards  we  remember  without  tbS  j 

actual  scnsa-  least  oflx^ncc.     Thus  the  pain  of  beat  of  j 

tion,  accom-  ^.y|^|^  ^^,}^^,j^  ^l^g  j^j^j^  ^f  j|.  j^  revived  in  out  t 

thercturning    ^^"^ds,    gives   US   no  disturbance;  which) 
bfthoreidcaa    whcu  felt,  was   very  troublesome,   and  i( 
without  the      again,  when  actually  repeated ;  which  is  xx>  j 
external  ob-     oasioued  by  the  disorder  the  external  object  i 

causes  in,  our  bodies  when  applied  to  iti  ^ 
And  we  remember  the  pains  of  hunger,  thirst,  or  th* 
head-ach,  without  any  pain  at  all ;  which  would  either 
never  disturb  us,  or  else  constantly  do  it,  as  often  as  W€ 
thouglrt  of  it,  were  there  nothing  more  but  iileas  fk)at- 
ing  in  our  minds,  and  appearances  entertaining  our  fan* 
cics,  without  the  real  existence  of  things  affecting  us 
from  ai)road.  The  same  may  be  said  of  pleasure,  ac- 
companying several  actual  sensations:  and  though  ma- 
tbematical  demonstrations  dej>end  not  upon  sense,  yet 
the  examining  them  by  diagrams  gives  great  credit  to 

the 
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evidence  of  our  sight,  and  seems  to  give  it  a  cer- 
:y  approaching  to  that  of  demonstration  itself.  For 
3uki  be  very  strange,  that  a  man  should  allow  it  foe 
ndeniable  truth,  that  two  angles  of  a  ligure,  which 
leasures  by  lines  and  angles  of  a  diagram,  should  be 
er  one  than  the  other ;  ami  yet  doubt  of  the  exist- 
!  of  those  lines  and  angles,  which  by  looking  on  he 
es  use  of  tb  measure  that  by. 
7.  Fourthly,  our  senses  in  many  cases 
witness  to  the  truth  of  each  other's    4-Odrsnisf5 

.  .        ^,  .  ^  ^  .,  ,        assist  one  an- 

rt,  concernmg  the  existence  of  sensible  other's  tcsti- 
gs  without  us.  He  that  sees  a  fire,  monyoftbe 
,  if  he  doubt  whether  it  be  any  thing  «f««cncc  of 
5  than  a  bare  fancy,  feel  it  too ;  and  be  ^j^^^* 
^imred  by  puting  his  hand  in  it.  Which 
linlv  could  never  l>e  put  into  such  exquisite  pain,  by 
re  idea  or  phantom,  unless  that  the  paiu  be  a  fancy 

which  yet  he  cannot,  when  the  bum  is  well,  by 
ng  the  idea  of  it,  bring  upon  himself  again. 
!ius  I  see,  whilst  I  write  this,  I  can  change  the  ap- 
ance  of  the  paper:  and  by  designing  the  letters,  tell 
re-hand  what  new  idea  it  shall  exhibit  the  very  next 
leiit,  by  barely  drawing  my  pen  over  it:  which  will 
jer  appear  (let  me  fancy  as  much  as  I  will)  if  my 
Is  stand  still ;  or  though  I  move  my  pen,  if  my  eyes 
lilt:  nor  when  those  characters  are  once  made  on 
)aper,  can  I  choose  aftcnvards  but  see  them  as  they 
that  is,  have  the  ideas  of  such  letters  us  I  have  made, 
lice  it  is  manifi'st,  that  they  an?  not  barely  the  sport 
play  of  my  own  imagination,  when  1  find  that  the 
actei*s,  that  were  made  at  the  pleasure  of  my  own 
ght,  do  not  obey  them;  nor  yet  cease  to  be,  when- 

I  shall  fancy  it;  but  continue  to  aflfcct  the  senses 
tantly  and  regularly,  according  to  the  figures  I  made 
1.  To  which  if  we  will  add,  that  the  sight  of  those 
,  fi-om  another  man,  draw  such  sounds,  as  I  before- 
l  design  they  shall  stand  for;  there  will  be  little  i-ea- 
left  to  doubt,  that  those  words  I  write  do  really  exist 
out  me,  when  they  cause  a  long  series  of  regular 
ids  to  affect  my  ears,  which  could  not  be  the  effect 

9  S&. 
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of  my  imagination,  nor  could  my  memorj^  retain  tl 
in  that  order. 

•Thiscertain.  i,^-    ^"^  >''^  ]^   ^^^'^?"    this  any  0ll« 

xy  is  as  great    ^vill  be'so  sccpticul,  as  to  distrust  bis  sensep^ 
asourcondi-     and  to  affirm  that  ail  we  see  and  hear,  fefl 
tion  needs.    -  j^^^j  taste,   tliiuk  and  do,  during  our  whoU 
b'.'ing,  is  but  the  series  and  dvUiding  appearances  off 
long  dream,  whereof  there  is  no  reality;  and  therefpit' 
will  question  the  existence  of  all  things,  or  our  know^i 
ledge  of  any  thing;  I  must  desire  him  to  consider,  that 
if  all  be  a  dream,  that  he  doth  but  dream,  that  he  roakei' 
the  question;  and  so  it  is  not  much  matter,  that  a  wakiug! 
man   sliould  answer  him.     But  yet,  if  he  pleases^  l^i 
may  dream  that  I  make  him  this  answer,  that,  the  ce^! 
tainty  of  things  existing  in  rerum  natura,  when  wehav^j 
the  testimony  of  our  senses  for  it,  is  not  only  as  great  as  { 
our  frame  can  attain  to,   but  as  our  condition  ne^ ' 
'Tor  our  faculties  Ijcing  suited  not  to  the  full  extent  of 
being,  nor  to  a  (perfect,  clear,  comprehensive  knowledgjB^ 
•of  things  free  from  all  doubt  and  scruple;  but  to  the 
preservation  of  us,  in  whom  they  are;  and  accommo-' 
dated  to  the  use  of  life;  they  serve  to  our  purpose  well 
•enougli,  if  they  will  but  give  us  certain  notice  of  thofe 
things,   which   are  convenient  or.  inconvenient  to  u& 
For  he  that  sees  a  candle  burning,  and  hath  experimented 
the  force  of  its  tlame,  by  putting  his  finger  in  it,  will 
little  doubt  that  this  is  something  existing  without  hinj, 
which  does  him  harm,   and  puts  him  to  great  pain: 
which  is  assurance  enough,  when  no  man  requires  greater 
ceitainty  to  govern  his  actions  by,  than  what  is  as  cer- 
tain  as  his  actions  themselves.      And  if  our  dreamer 
pleases  to  try,   whether,  the  glowing  heat  of  a  glass  fur- 
nace be  barely  a  wandering  imagination   in  a  drowsy 
man's  taney;   by  putting  his  hand  into  it,  he  may  per- 
liaps  be  wakened  into  a  certainty  greater  than  he  could ' 
wish,  that  it  is  something  mpre  than  bare  imagination. 
So  that  this  evidence  is  as  great  as  we  can  desire,   being 
as  certain  to  us  as  our  pleasure  ©r  pain,   i.  c.  happiness 
or  misery;   beyond   which   we  have  no  concernment, 
either. of  knowing  or  bcinif.     Such  an  assurance  of  the 
existence  of  things  without  us,  is  sufficient  to  direct  us 

,     ,  ^     in 
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e  attaining  the  good,  and  avoiding  the  evil,  ^vhich 
ised  by  them;  which  is  the  important  concernment 
ave  of  being  made  acquainted  with  them. 
9.  In  fine  then,  when  our  senses  do     g^^  reacheg 
Jly  convey  into  our  understandings  any  •   no  farther 
we  cannot  but  be  satisfied  that  there     ^i^au  acmal 
something  at  tliat  time  really  exist    sensation, 
mt  us,  which  doth  affect  our  senses,  and  by  theiu 
notice  of  itself  to  our  apprehensive  faculties,  and 
tlly  produce  that  idea  which  we  then  perceive :  and 
mnot  so  far  distrust  their  testimony,  as  to  doubt, 
such- collections  of  simple  ideas,  as  we  have  observed 
ir  senses  to  be  united  together,  do  reaHy  exist  to- 
jr.     But  this  knowledge  extends  as  far  as  the  prc-^ 
testimony  of  our  senses,  employed  about  particular 
:ts  that  do  then  affect  them,  and  no  farthci'.     For 
aw  such  a  collection  of  simple  ideas,  as  is  wont  to 
lleci«inan,  existing  together  one  minute  since,  and 
;ow  alone,  I  cannot  be  certain  that  the  same  man. 
3  now,  since  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  of  his 
ence  a  minute  since,  with  his  existence  now :  by  a 
sand  ways  he  may  cease  to  be,  since  I  had  the  testi- 
f  of  my  senses  for  his  existence.     And  if  I  cannot 
irtain,  that  the  man  I  saw  last  to-day  is  now  in  be- 
I  can  less  be  certain  that  he  is  so,  who  hath  been 
IX  removed  from  my  senses, ,  and  1  have  not  seen, 
yesterday,  or  since  the  last  year :  and  much  less  can 
certain  of  the  existence  of  men  that  I  never  saw. 
therefore  though  it  be  highly  probal)le,  that  mil- 
of  men  do  now  exist,  yet,  whilst  I  am  alone  writ- 
his,  I  have  not  that  certainty  of  it  which  we  strictly 
knowledge;  though  the  great  likelihood  of  it  puts 
►ast  doubt,  and  it  be  reasonable  for  me  to  do -several 
js  upon  the  confidence  that  there  are  men  (and  men 
of  my  acquaintance,  with  whom  I  have  to  do)  new- 
e  world:  but  this  is  but  probability,  not  knowledge, 
10.  Whereby  yet  we  may  observe,  how     p^n    i^^^^, 
;h  and  vain  a  thing  it  is,  for  a  man  of    pect  demon- 
jrow  knowledge,   who    having  reason     stnition  in 
1  hini^to  judge  of  the  different  evidence     ^''^^^'  thing., 
probability  of  things,  and  to  be  swrfycd  accordingly; 
5  \\o\S 
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hoW-^^iu,  I  say,  it  is  to  expect  demoDstration  and  cn^ 
tainty  iu  things  not  capable  of  it;'  anil  refuse  a93eiit  to 
very  rational  propositions,  and  act  cOntmry  to  very  plain, 
and  clear  truths,  because  they  cannot  be  made  out  lo 
evident,  as  to  surmount  every  the  least  (I  will  not  iqr 
reason,  hut)  ])retcMice  of  doubting.  He  that  in  tbe  (w- 
dinary  attains  of  life  would  admit  of  nothing  but  diiect 
plain  demonstration,  would  be  sure  of  uothiag  in  tUl 
world,  but  of  pcrishiog  quickly.  The  wholesomeoew 
of  his  meat  or  drink  would  not  give  him  reasbn  to  vcih 
ture  on  it:  and  I  would  fain  know,  what  it  is  he  couM 
do  upon  such  gix)unds,  as  are  capable  of  uo  doubt,  nil 

objection. 

§.  1 1.  As  when  our  senses  are  actually 
eSilknown  ^»"pl"y«l  ^bout  any  object,  we  do  know 
by  memory,     that  it  docs  exist;  so  by  our  memory  vtt 

may  be  assured,  that  heretofore  things  that 
affected  our  senses  have  existed.  And  thus  we  havt- 
knowledgeof  the  past  existence  of  several  things,  whererf: 
our  senses  having  informed  us,  our  memories  still  retail. 
the  iileas ;  and  of  this  we  are  past  all  doubt,  so  loi^g  as 
we  remember  well.  liut  this  knowledge  also  reachci 
no  farther  than  our  senses  have  formerly  assured  USt 
Thus  seeing  wuter  at  this  instant,  it  is  an  unqueatioQ* 
able  truth  tome,  that  water  doth  exist:  and  rememlierine 
that  I  8a \v  it  yesterday,  it  will  also  be  always  true;  aim 
as  long  as  njy  menmry  retains  it,  always  an  undoubtdl 
proposition  to  me,  that  water  dicl  exist  the  10th  of  July» 
l6SS,  as  it  will  also  be  equally  true,  that  a  certain  num-^ 
ber  of  very  fine  colours  did  exist,  which  at  the  same 
time  I  saw  upon  a  bubble  of  that  water:  but,  being 
now  quite  out  of  the  sight  botii  of  the  water  and  bub* 
bles  too,  it  is  no  more  certainly  known  to  me  that  the 
water  doth  now  exist,  than  that  the  bubbles  or  colouri* 
therein  do  50:  it  l>eing  no  more  necessary  that  water 
should  exist  to-day,  l)ecause  it  existed  yestcrda}',  than 
that  the  colours  or  hubbies  exist  to-day,  because  they 
existed  yesterday ;  though  it  be  exceedingly  much  more 
probable,  because  water  hath  been  ob:«ervecl  to  continue 
long  in  existence,  but  bubbles  and  the  colours  on  them 
€[uickly  cease  to  be. 

§.  12- 
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§,12.  What  ideas  we  have  of  spirits,  and  tj^  g,j,j. 
iQV  we  come  by  them,  I  have  already  enceofipirita 
^Qwn.  But  though  we  have  those  ideas  in  ^^^  know 
)ur  ipindsy  and  know  we  have  them  there,  ^^^^ 
;h«  having  the  ideas  of  spirits  does  not  make  lis  know, 
^at  any  such  things  do  exist  without  us,  or  that  there 
ire  any  finite  spirits,  or  any  other  spiritual  beings  but 
:he  eternal  Gocl.  We  have  ground  from  revelation,  and 
reveral  other  reasons,  to  believe  with  assurance  that  there 
ire  such  creatures:  but,  our  senses  not  being  able  to 
discover  them,  we  want  the  means  of  knowing  their 
[particular  existences.  For  we  can  no  more  know,  that 
there  are  finite  spirits  really  existing,  by  the  idea  we 
haVe  of  such  beings  in  our  minds,  than  by  the  ideas  any 
one  has  of  fairies,  or  centaurs,  he  can  come  to  know 
that  things  answering  those  ideas  do  really  exist. 

And  therefore  concerning  the  existence  of  finite  spirits, 
(9  well  as  several  otlu^r  things,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  the  evidence  of  faith ;  but  universal  certain 
propositions  concerning  this  matter  are  beyond  our 
itach.  For  however  true  it  may  Ix:,  v.  g.  that  all  the 
iutelligent  spirits  that  God  ever  created,  do  still  exist; 
f^t  it  can  never  make  a  part  of  our  certain  knowledge. 
riiese  and  the  like  propositiojis  we  may  assent  to  as 
k^ighly  probable,  but  are  not,  I  fear,  in  this  state  capa^ 
^le  of  knowing.  We  are  not  then  to  put  othei-s  upon 
deiDonstrating,  nor  ourselves  upon  search  of  universal 
certainty  in  all  those  matters,  wherein  we  are  not  capa« 
ble  of  any  other  knowleilge,  but  what  our  senses  give  us 
Ui  this  or  that  particular. 

^.  13.  By  which  it  appears,   that  there    particular 
are  two  sorts  of  propositions.      1 .  There  is    propositions 
one  sort  of  propositions  concerning  the  ex-    concerning 
istence  of  any  thing  answerable  to  such  an    f^**^^"ff  *** 
idea:  as  having  the  idea  of  an  elephant, 
phoenix,  motion,  or  an  angel,  in  my  mind,  the  first  and 
natural  inquiry  is.  Whether  such  a  thing  does  any  where 
txist.*^  And  this  knowledge  is  only  of  particulars.     No 
<;xistence  of  any  thing  without  us,  but  only  of  God,  cau 
^lertainly  be  known  lartber  than  our  senses  inform  us. 
SL  There  is  another  sort  of  propositions,  whereia  is  eK« 
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pressscd  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  abstract 
ideasy  and  their  dependence  on  one  another.  Such  pro- 
positions may  be  universal  or  certain.  So  having  the 
idea  of  God  and  myself^  of  fear  and  obedience,  I  9annot 
but  be  sure  that  God  is  to  be  feared  and  obeyed  by  nie: 
and  this  proposition  will  be  certain,  concerning  man  in 
general,  it  I  have  made  an  abstract  idea  of  such  a  species, 
whereof  I  am  one  particular.  But  yet  this  proposition, 
how  certain  soever,  that  men  ought  to  fear  and  obey 
God,  proves  not  to  me  the  existence  of  men  in  the  world, 
but  will  be  true  of  all  such  creatures,  whenever  they  do 
exist :  which  certainty  of  such  general  propositions,  de- 
pends on  the  agreement  or  disagreement  to  be  disco- 
vered in  those  abstract  ideas. 

And  general  ^'  ^  '^'  ^^^  ^'^^  former  case,  our  knowledge 
propositions  is  the  consequcncc  of  the  existence  of  things 
concerning  producing  ideas  in  our  minds  by  our  senses: 
abstract  jj^  i]^^  latter,  knowledge  is  the  consequence 

of  the  ideas  (be  they  what  they  will)  that 
are  in  our  minds  producing  there  general  certain  pro- 
positions. Many  of  these  are  called  aeternce  veritates, 
and  all  of  them  indeed  are  so ;  not  from  being  written 
all  or  any  of  them  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  or  that  they 
were  any  of  them  propositions  in  one's  mind,  till  he, 
having  got  the  abstract  ideas,  joined  or  separated  them 
by  affirmation  or  negation.  But  wheresoever  we  can 
suppose  such  a  creature  as  man  is,  endowed  with  such 
faculties,  and  thcicbv  furnished  with  such  ideas  as  we 
have,  wc  must  conclude,  he  must  needs,  when  he  applies 
his  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  his  ideas,  know  the 
tiiLih  of  certain  propositions,  that  will  arise  from  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  which  he  will  perceive  in 
his  own  ideas.  Such  propositions  are  therefore  called 
eternal  truths,  not  because  they  are  eternal  propositions 
actually  fornK'd,  and  antecedent  to  the  understanding, 
that  at  any  time  makes  them.;  nor  because  they  are  im- 
printed on  the  mind  from  any  patterns,  that  are  any 
where  out  of  tlie  mind  and  existed  before:  but  because 
being  once  made  about  abstract  ideas,  so  as  to  be  true, 
they  will,  whenever  they  can  be  supposed  to  be  made 
again  at  any  time  past  or  to  come,  by  a  mind  liaving 

those 
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5  ideas,  always  actuallj  be  true.  For  names  beirtg 
Med  to  stand  perpetually  for  the  same  ideas,  and  the 
ideas  having  immutabty  the  same  habitudes  one  to 
ler:  propositions  concerning  any  abstl-act  idea), 
are  once  true,  must  needs  be  eternal  verities. 
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CHAP.    XIL 

Of  the  Impracanent  of  our  Knowledge. 

IT  having  been  the  common  receiv- 
ed opinion  amongst  men  of  letters,     Knowledge 

*  4.1        F        1  ^-  c     11      IS  not  from 

maxims  were  the   foundation   or  all    niaxims. 
/ledge ;  and  that  the  sciences  were  each 
lem  built  upon  certain  pr»coghitia,  from  whence 
mderstanding  was  to  take  its  rise,  and  by  which  it  ' 
:o  conduct  itself^  in  its  inquiries  into  the  matter^ 
iging  to  that  science;  the  beaten  road  of  the  schools 
beeti  to  lay  down  in  the  beginning  one  or  more 
ral  propositions,  as  foundations  whereon  to  build 
:nowledge  that  Avas  to  be  had  of  that  subject.   These 
rines,  thus  laid  down  for  foundations  of  any  science^ 
called  principles,  as  the  beginnings  from  which 
nut  set  out,  and  look  no  farther  backwards  |ti  our 
hriia,  as  we  have  already  observed* 
2.  One  thing  which  might  probably    ^, 
an  occasion  to  this  way  of  proceeding    lion  of^hat 
ther  sciences,  was  (as  I  suppose)  the    opinion.) 
success  it  seemed  to  have  in  mathema^ 
wherein  men,  being  observed  to  attain  a  great  cef-» 
y  of  knoM^edge,  these  sciences  came  by  pre-emi- 
e  to  be  called,  Maft^/xola,  and  M»9tr0*(c,  learning,  or 
^  learned,  thoroughly  learned,  ast  having  ot  all 
^  the  greatest  certainty>  clearness  and  evidence  in 
I. 

8.  But  if  any  one  will  consider,  he  witt    ^°*  ^^^  ^^ 
less)  find,  that  the  great  advancement    ^j^^fi^ 
Dertainty  of  real  kriOwledge,  which  men    ^inct  ideas. 
ed  to  in  these  sciences,  was  not  o\rtng 
>L.  IL  P  ,  ^^ 
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to  the  influence  of  these^  piiaciples,  nojr.  dedVj^  frown 
any  peculiai*  advantage  they  received  from  two  or  thiiw 
general  majclms,  laid  down  in  tine  beginning ;  but  from 
tlie  .clear,  distinct,  complete  ideas  their  thoughts  \iffn 
employed  about,  and  the  relation  of  equality  and  excess 
so  clear  between  some  of  them,  that  they  had  an  intuitive 
knowledge,  and  by  that  a  way  to  discover  it  in  others, 
and  this  without  the  help  of  those  maxims.     For  1  ask, 
is  it  not  possible  for  a  young  lad  to  know,  that  his  whole 
body  is  bigger  than  his  little  finger,  but  by  virtue  of 
this  axiom,  that  the  whole  is  bigger  tlian  a  part;  nor 
be  assured  of  it,  till  he  has  learned  that  maxim  ?  Or 
cannot  a  country  wench  know,  that  having  received  % 
shilling  from  one  that  owes  her  three,  and  a  shilling  also 
frbm  another  tliat  owes  her  three,  the  remaining  debtjf 
in  each  of  their  hands  are  equal?  Cannot  she  knowthi^ 
J  say,   unless  she  fetch  the  certainty  of  it  froni  this 
m^xim,  that  if  you  take  equals. from  equals^  the  ic^- 
.xnaipder  will   be  equals,  a  maxim  which  possibly  ^ 
.jpeyer  heard  or  thought  of?  I  desire  any  one  to  considei^ 
from  what  has  beeu  elsewhere  said,  which   is  knowp 
jfirst  and  clearest  by  most  people,  the  particular,  instancy 
or  the  general  rule  ;  and  which  it  is  that  gives  life  arid 
birth  to  the  other.  These  general  rules  are  but  the  com- 
pariiig  our  more  general  and  abstract  ideas,  \vhicb  are 
•^the  workmanship  of  the  mind  made,  and  names  ^ivcp 
to  them,  for  the  easier  dispatch  in  its  re«isoninM>  and 
drawing  into  comprehensive  terms,  and  short  ruleS|'  its 
various  and  multiplied  observations.     But  knowle^ 
began  iii  the  mind,  and  was  foundecloi>.  particularsj 
though  afterwards,  ])crliaps,  no  notice  be  taken  th^reoO 
it  being  natural  for  the  mind  (forward  still  to  eulaige 
its  knowledge)  .  most  attentively  to  lay  up  diose  gp^neral 
notions,  and  makej  the  proper  use  of  them,  which  i^  to 
disburden  the  memory  of  the  cumbeFsome  load  of  pa% 
ticulars.     For  I  desire  it  may  be  considered  what  wsap 
certainty  there  is  to  a  child,  or  any  one,  that  his  bodji 
•little-finger  and  all,  is  bigger  than  his  little  finger  ^lone^ 
after  you  have  given  to  his  body  the  name  whol^  an4 
t6  his  little  finger  the  name  p^it,  tlian  he  could  haw 
hdd  hafovt ;  or  what  new  knowledge  conceroiog  hjs 
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bocly  can  these  two  relative  terms  give  him,  which  he 
could  not  have  without  them?  Could  he  not  know. that 
•]jisbody  was  bigger  than  his  little  finger,  if  his  language 
were  yet  so  imperfcct,  that  he  had  no  such  relative 
-terms  as.  whole  and  part  ?  I  ask  farther,  when  he  has 
got  these  names,  how  is  he  more  certain  that  his  body 
is  a  whole,  and  his  little  finger  a  part,  tiian  he  was  or 
midit  be  certain,  before  he  learnt  those  terms,  that  his 
Jbody was  bigger  than  his  little  linger?  Any  one  may  as 
i^sQnably  doubt  or  deny  tliat  his  little  finger  is  a  part 
of  his  body,  as  that,  it  i^  less  .than  his  body.     And  he 
tliat  ciuv  doubt  whether  it  b.e  less,  will. as  certainly  doubt 
.vhether  it  be  a  part.     So  that  the  maxim,  the  whole  19 
•bigger  than  a  part,  can  ijiever  be  made  use  of  to  prove 
:thelittle  finger  less  than  the  body,  but  when  it  is  useless, 
.by being  brought  to  convince  one  of  a  truth  which  he 
knows  already.     For  he  that  does  not  certainly  knoir 
,that  any  parcel  of  matter,  with  another  parcel  of  matter 
joined  to  it,,  is  bigger  than  either  of  them  alone,  will 
never  be  able  to  know  it  by  the  help  of  these  two  rela- 
tive terms  whole  and  part,  make  of  them  what  maxim 
you  please. . 

§.  4.  But  be  it  in  the  mathematics  as  it  Dangerous 
.will^  whether  jt  be  clearer  that  taking  an  tobuildapoa 
jnch  from  a  bjack  line  of  two  inches,  and  P^'f^^"^"* 
jiit.inclv  fronia  red  line  of  two  inches,  the  . 
remaining  parts  of  the  two  lines  will  be  equal,  or  that 
if  you  take  equals  from  equals,  the  remainder  will  be 
tjeguals :  which,  I  say,  of  these  two  is  the  clearer  and  first 
kQ9j^{},  I  lea.v^  it  to  any  one  to  determine,  it  not  being 
qiaterial  to  my  present  occasion.  That  which  I  have 
^ere  to  do,  is  to  inquire,  wliethcr  if  it  be*  the  readiest 
way  to  knowledge  to  begin  with  general  maxims,  and 
build^upon  tUem,  it  be  yet  a  safe  way  to  take  the  ,priu- 
ciples,  which  are  laid  down  in  any  other  science  as  .un- 
questioi^ble  truths ;  and  so  receive  them  without  exa- 
BAination^  and  adhere  to  them,  without  suffering  thepi 
\fii  be  doubted  of,  because  mathematicians  have  been  so 
tappy>  ^^  ^^  ^^'r>  tp  use  none  hut.self*evideiit  and  xxijr 
deat^ble.    JCthis  be  so^  I  know  .not  whatmay  not 'pass 
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for  truth  in  morality,  what  may  not  be  introduced  and 
proved  in  natural  pftilosopliy.  ^ 

Let  that  principle  ot*  sonje  of  the  philosophers,  that 
all  is  matter,  and  that  there  is  nothing  else,  l>e  received 
for  certain  and  iudubitaWe,  and  it  will  be  easyto  be    | 
seen  by  the  writinji:s  of  some  that  have  revived  it  again 
in  our  days,  what  consequences  it  will  lead  us  into.    I^t 
any  one,  with  Poleino,  take  the  world ;  or  with  the    ! 
.stoics,    the   aithcr,  or  the  sun  ;  or  with  Anaximcnes,    ' 
the  air:  to  be  God  ;  and  what  a  divinity,   religion  ami 
worship  must  we  nccd?5  have  !  Nothing  can  be  so  dange- 
oUs  as  principles  tJius  taken  up  without  (|uestiouii}g  or    , 
examination ;  especially  if  they  be  such  as  concern  mo- 
rality, which  influence  men's  lives,  and  give  a  bias  to 
all  their  actions.     Who  might  wot  justly  exj)ect  another 
kind   of  life  in   Aristippus,    who    j)laeed  happiness  in 
bodily  pleasure ;  and  in  Antisthenes,   who  made  virtue 
suHicient  to  felicity?  And  he  who,  with  Plato,  shall  place    • 
beatitude  in   the   knowledge  of  CJod,    will    have  his 
thoughts  raised  to    other  contemplations,    than  those  J 
who  look  not  beyond  this  s|K)t  of  earth,  and  those  pf-  1 
rishing  things  which  are  to  be  had  in  it.     He  that,  with    ] 
Archelaus,  shall  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  right 
and  wrong,  honest  and  dishonest,  are  delined  only  by 
Jaws  and  not  by  nature,  will  have  other  measures  of 
moral  rectitude,  and  pravity,  than   those  who  take  it 
for  granted,  that  we  arc  under  obligations  antecedent 
to  all  human  constitutions. 

^.  5.    If  tlKTeforc  those   that    pass   for 
This  IS  no        principles  arc  not  certain   (which  we  must 

certain  way       |  *  ^     i  ^  u^ 

to  truth.  ^^^^^^  some  way  to  know,  that  we  may  be 

able  to  distinguish  them  from  those  that  are 
doubtful)  but  are  only  made  so  to  us  by  our  blind  assent>  , 
we  are  liable  to  be  misled  by  them;  and  instead  of  l)eing 
guided  into  truth,  we  shall,  by  pjinciples,  l>e  only  coA' 
iirmed  in  mistake  and  errour. 
B.,f .«  ^««  V  ^'  Kut  since  the  kno^vkt1ffe  of  the  c€^ 

But  to  com-  ^i  •      •   1  11     r    ..     II       I  ^»r 

pare  clear        tainty  ot  prmcfples,  as  well  a^  ot  all  otn^ 
complete         truths,  depends  only  niMHi  the  perecptiP^ 
iacaa  under     .^g  j^^ve  of  thc  agreement  or  <lisae:reemeif^^ 
^  ot  our  ideas,  the  way  to  miprove  our  kno^ 

led^ 
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ledge  is  not,  lam  sure,  blindly,  and  with  an  implicit 
faitli,  to  receive  and  sAvallow  principles ;  but  is,  I  tiiink, 
to  get  and  fix  in  our  minds  clear,  distinct,  and  complete 
ideas,  as  far  as  they  are  to  be  had,  and  annex  to  them 
proper  and  constant  names.  And  thus,  perhaps,  with- 
out any  other  principles,  but  barely  considering  those 
ideas,  and  by  comparing  them  one  with  another,  finding 
their  agreement  and  disagreement,  and  their  several  re- 
lations and  habitudes ;  we  shall  get  more  true  and  clear 
knowledge,  by  the  conduct  of  this  one  rule,  than  by 
taking  up  principles,  and  thereby  putting  our  minds 
into  the  disposal  of  others. 

^.  7.  We  must  therefore,  if  we  will  pro- 
ceed  as  reason  advises,  adapt  our  methods    thod^^id*^ 
of  inquiry  to  the  nature  of  the  ideas  we  ex-    vancing 
amine,  and  the  truth  we  search  after,    Ge-    knowl^gcit 
neral  and  certain  truths  are  only  founded  in    ^^  ^°"^^' 
the  habitudes  and  relations  of  abstract  ideas.     ^^^^  j^^^,^ 
A  sagacious  and  methodical  application  of 
our  thoughts,  for  the  finding  out  these  relations,  is  the 
only  way  to  discover  all  that  can  be  put  with  truth  and 
certainty  concerning  them    into  general  propositions. 
By  what  steps  wc  are  to  proceed  in  these,  is  to  be  learnaL 
in  the  schools  of  the  mathematicians,  who  from  very 
plain  and  easy  beginnings,  by  gentle  degrees,  and  a 
continued  cham  of  reasonings,  proceed  to  the  discovery 
and  demonstration  of  truths,  that  appear  at  first  sight 
beyond  human  capacity.      The  art  of  finding  proofs, 
and  the  admirable  utcthods  thev  have  invented  for  the 
singling  out,  and  laying  in  order,    those  intermediate 
ideas,  that  demonstratively  show  the  eciuality  or  ine- 
quality of  unapplicable  (juantities,  is  timt  whicii  lias  car- 
'  ried  them  so  far,  and  produced  such  wonderful  and  un- 
expected discoveries :   but  whether  something  like  this, 
in  respect  of  other  ideas,  as  well  as  those  of  magriiturle, 
mav  not  in  time  be  found  out,  I  will  not  determine. 
This,  I  think,   I  may  say,  that  if  other  ideas,   that  are 
the  real  as  well  as  nomin;il  essences  of  their  species,  were 
pursued  in  the  \yay  familiar  to  mathematicians,    they 
would  carry  our  thoughts  farther,  and  with  greater  evi^ 
ikn.ce  and  clearness,  than  possibly  we  are  apt  to  ima^^iue. 

I>3  V^' 
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By  which  §•  8*  "^^^^  S^^^  i^^  ^^^  confidence  to  ad^' 

morality  also  vance  that  conjecture,  which  I  •  suggeb^ ' 
may  be  made  chap.  iii.  viz.  that  morality  is  capable  df 
clearer.  detiionstration,  as  well  as  niathematit^.    FbP 

the  ideas  that  ethics  are  conversant  about  being  all  real' 
essences,  and  such  as  I  imagine  have  a  diicl^verable  boo- 
sexion  and  agreement  one  with  another;  so  fkr  as  we 
can  find  their  habitudes  and  relations,  so  i^r  we  shall  be 
possessed  of  certain,  real,  and  generiil  truths:  arid- 1  doubf? 
liot,  but,  if  a  right  method  were  taken,  a  great  part  Id^ 
morality  might  be  made  out  with  that  cleaiii^si  that- 
could  leave,  to  a  considering  inan,  no  more  reason-  t» 
doubt,  than  he  could  have  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  pro- 
positions in  mathematics,  which  have  been  demonstrated 
to  him.  '  ' 

-J.    .  §.  9.'  In  our  search  after  the  knowledge^ 

ledge  of  bo-  of  substances,  our  ^vant  of  ideas,  that  are 
idles  is  to  be  suitable  to  such  a  way  of  proceeding,  obligor 
improved  us  to  a  quite  diflferent  method."  We  ad-^ 
wience.^*'  vance  not  here,  as  in  the  other  (where  our 
*  abstract  -  ideas  are  real  as  well  as  nominal 

essences)  by  contemplating  our  ideas,  and  considering 
their  relations  and  correspondencies  ^  that  helps  us  Very 
little,  for  the  reasons,  that  in  another  place  we  havie  at 
large  set  down.     By  which  I  think  it  is  evident,  that 
substances  afford  matter  of  very  little  general  know- 
ledge;   and  the  bare  contemplation   of  their  abstract 
ideas  will  carry  us  but  a  very  little  way  in  the  search  of 
truth  and  certainty.     What  then  are  we  to  do  for  the 
improvement  of  our  knowledge  in  substantial  beings.? ' 
Here  we  are  to  take  a  quite  contrary  course;  thetvaiit 
of  ideas  of  their  real"  essences,  sends  us  from  our  owtf 
thoughts  to  the  things  themselves,  as  they  exist.     £xp6* 
riencc  here  must  teach  me  what  reason  cannot;  and  it 
is  by  trying  alone,   that  I  can  certainly   kiiow,   what 
other  qualities  co-exist  with  those  of  my  complex  idea, 
V.  g.  whether  that  yellow;  heavy,   fusible  body,   I  call 
gold,   be  malleable,   or  no ;    which  experience  (\vhich 
"way  ever  it  prove,  in  that  particular  body,    I  examine) 
makes  me  not  certain,  that  it  is  so  in  all,  or  any  other 
yellow,  htavy^  fusible  bodies,  but  that  which  I-lmvc 
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triid.     Because  it  is  no  consequence  one  way  or  the 
othcF  front  my  complex  idea;  the  necessity  or  incon- 
sistence of  malleability  hath  no  visible  connexion  with  * 
the  combination  of  that  colour,   weight,  and  fusibility 
in  any  body.     What  I  have  said  here  of  the  nominal 
essence  of  gold,  supposed  to  consist  of  a  body  of  such  a 
determinate  colour,    weight,    and  fusibility,    will  hold 
true,  if  malleableness,  fixedness  and  solubility  in  aqua 
regia  be  added  to  it.     Our  reasonings  from  these  ideas 
will  carry  us  but  a  little  way  in  the  certain  discovery  of 
the  othfer  properties  in  those  masses  of  matter  ^'herein 
all  these  are  to  be  found.     Because  the  other  pwperties 
of  such  bodies,  depending  not  on  these,  but  on  that  un- 
known real  essence,  on  which  these  also  depend,  we  can- 
not by  them  discover  the  rest ;  we  can  go  no  farther  than 
the  simple  ideas  of  our  nominal  e^^sence  will  carry  us, 
\vhich  is  very  little  beyond  themselves ;  and  so  afford  us 
but  very  sparingly  any  certain,  universal,  and  useful  truths. 
For  upon  trial  having  found  that  parricular  piece  (arid 
all  others  of  that  colour,  weight,   and  fusi'iMlity,   that'I' 
ever  tried)  malleable,  that  also  makes  ncnv  j^erhaps  a 
part  of  my  complex  idea,  part  of  my  nominal  essence  of    , 
gold:  whereby  tliough    I  make    my  complex  idea,!,  to 
which!  affix  the  name  gold,  to  consist  of  more  simple, 
ideas  than  bcfbre ;  yet  still,  it  not  containing  the  real 
essence  of  any  species  of  bodies,   it  helps  me  not  cer- 
taitrly  to  know  (I  say  to  know,  perhaps  it  way  to  c6n- 
jecture^  the  other  remaining  properties  of  that  body,  * 
farther  than  they  have  a  visible  connexion  with  someor* 
ail  of  the  simple  ideas,  that  make  up  my  nominal  esscttc(^. 
Por  ex:"imple,-  I  cannot  be  certam  froni  this  complex 
idea,  whether  gold  be  fixed,   or  lio;  because,  as  beforei*^ 
thereis^no  necessary  connexion*  or'  inconsistence  to  be'  ' 
(discovered  betwixt  a  complex  idea  of  a  body  yellow^'  " 
heavy^"fiisiblej'' malleable;  betwixt  these,  I  say,  and'fijc-*  '\ 
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This  may  ^.  10.  I  deny  not  but  a  inaii^  accustoxfted 

procure  us  to  rational  unci  regular  experidients,  &haU 
convenience,  b^  able  to  see  farther  into  the  nature  of  bo- 
not  science.  ^-^^^^  ^^^^j  guess  righter  at  their  yet  unknown 
properties,  than  one  that  is  a  stranger  to  them:  but  yet, 
a^  1  have  said,  this  is  but  judgment  and  opinioUi  not 
knowledge  and  certainty.  This  way  of  getting  and  im» 
proving  our  knowledge  in  substances  only  by  experience 
aud  history*  which  is  all  that  the  weakness  of  our  facul- 
ties in  this  state  of  mediocrity,  which  we  are  in  in 
this  world,  can  attain  to;  makes  me  suspect,  that  natural 
philosophy  is  not  capable  of  Tbeing  made  a  science.  We 
are  able,  I  imagine,  to  reach  very  little  general  know- 
ledge concerning  the  species  of  bodies,  and  their  several 
properties.  Experiments  and  historical  observations 
we  may  have,  from  which  we  may  draw  advantafl;es  of 
ease  and  health,  and  thereby  increase  our  stock  of  con- 
veniencies  for  this  life;  but  beyond  this  I  fear  our  talents 
reach  not,  nor  are  our  facultiesi  as  I  guess^  able  to  ad- 
vance. 

We  are  fitted  §•  H.  From  whence  it  is  obvious  to. con- 
for  moral  clude,  that  siuce  our  faculties  are  not  fitted 
knowledge  to  penetrate  into  the  internal  fubrick  and 
and  natural  ^^^^  esseuces  of  bodies;  but  yet  plainly  dis* 
mc^!^'         cover  tq  us  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the 

knowledge  of  ourselves,  enough  to  lead  us 
into  a  full  and  clear  discovery  of  our  duty  and  great  con* 
cernment;  it  will  become  us,  as  rational  creatures,  to 
employ  those  faculties  we  have  about  what  they  are  most 
adapted  to,  and  follow  the  direction  of  nature,  where  it 
seems  to  point  us  out  the  way.  For  it  is  rational  to 
conclude  that  our  proper  employment  lies  in  those 
inquiries,  and  in  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  is  most 
suited  to  our  natural  capacities,  and  carries  in  it  our 
greatest  interest,  i.  e.  the  condition  of  our  eternal  estatCi 
Hence  I  think  I  may  conclude,  that  morality  is  the  pro- 
per science  and  business  of  mankind  iln^eueral;  (whp 
are  both  concerned,  and  fitted  to  search  out  their  sumi» 
mum  bonum)  as  several  arts,  converaaut  about  several 
parts  of  nature,  are  the  lot  and  private  talent  ofpacti- 
^'^Jar  meu,  tor  the  comoioo  use  of  human  life,  and  tbdr 

own 
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»wn  particular  subsistence  in  this  world.  Of  what  con- 
e«]uence  the  (liscover,y  of  one  natural  iKxly,  and  its  pro« 
lerties,  may  be  to  human  life^  the  whole  great  contiuent 
if  America  is  a  convincing  instance :  whose  ignorance 
n  useful  arts,  and  want  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  con* 
reniencies  of  life,  in  a  country  that  abounded  with  all 
iorts  of  natural  plenty,  I  think,  may  be  attributed  to 
:heir  ignorance  of  what  was  to  be  found  in  a  very  ordi- 
lary  despicable  stone,  I  mean  the  mineral  of  iron.  And 
vfaatever  we  think  of  our  parts  or  improveiiients  in  this 
>art  of  the  world,  M'here  knowledge  and  plenty  seem  to 
i^ie  with  each  other;  yet  to  any  one,  that  will  seriously 
reflect  on  it,  I  suppose  it  will  appear  past  doubt,  that 
were  the  use  of  iron  lost  among  us,  we  should  in  a  few 
!(jges  be  unavoidably  reduced  to  the  wants  and  ignorance 
of  the  ancient  savage  Americans,  whose  natural  endow- 
ments and  provisions  come  no  way  short  of  those  of  the 
most  flourishing  and  polite  nations.  So  that  he  who 
first  made  known  the  use  of  that  contemptible  mineral, 
may  be  truly  styled  the  father  of  arts,  and  author  of 
plenty* 

§.  12.  I  would  not  therefore  bethought  gut  must  bc- 
to  disesteem,  or  dissuade  the  study  of  nature,  ware  of  hy- 
I  readily  agree  the  contemplation  of  his  pothescsand 
vorks  gives  us  occasion  to  adniire,  revere,  ^.ro"K  P"^' 
and  glorify  their  author:  and,  if  rightly  di-  ^V"' 
rected,  may  be  of  greater  benefit  to  mankind,  than  the 
monuments  of  exemplary  charity,  that  have  at  so  great 
charge  been  raised  by  the  founders  of  hospitals  and  alms- 
houses. He  that  first  invented  printing,  discovered  the 
Use  of  the  compass,  or  made  public  the  virtue  and  right 
Use  of  kin  kina,  did  more  for  the  propagation  of  know- 
ledge, for  tbe  supply  and  increase  of  useful  commodities, 
Btnd  saved  more  from  the  grave,  than  those  who  built 
c^Ue^es,  work-houses,  and  hospitals*  All  that  I  M'ould 
^j^,  IS,  that  we  should  not  be  too  forwardly  possessed 
jvitlx  the  jopinion,  or  expectation  of  knowledge,  where  it 
Ks  not  to  be  Jiad;  or  by  ways  that  will  not  attain  to  it: 
^hat  we  should  not  take  doubtful  systems  for  complete 
Sciences,  nor  unintelligible  notions  for  scicntifical  de» 
KDonstrations.    In  the  knowledge  of  bodies^  \(^  xcvw^X^ 
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be  content-  to  glean  what  we  can  from  particular  expcrfc 
ments :  since  we  cannot,  from  a  discovery  .of  their  real  ■ 
essences,  grasp  at  a  time  whole  sheaves,  and  in  bundles' 
comprehend  the  nature  and .  properties  of  whole 'species 
together.  Where  our .  enquiry  is  concerning  co^cxist- 
ence,  or  repugnancy  to  co-exist,  which  by  contempla^' 
tion  of  our  ideas  we  cannot  discover;  there  experiencci 
observation,  and  natural  history  must  give  us  by  our 
senses,  and  by  retail,  an  insight  into  corporeal  substances. 
The  knowledge  of  bodies  m'C  must  get  by  our  senses, 
warily  employed  in  taking  notice  of  their  qualities  and 
operations  on  one  another :  and  what  \vt  hope  to  know 
of  separate  spirits  in  this  world,  we  must,  I  think,  expect 
only  from  revelation.  He  that  shall  consider  howiittic 
general  maxims,  precarious  principles,  and  hypotheses 
laid  down  at  pleasure,  have  promoted  true  knowledge, ' 
or  helped  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  rational  men  after 
real  improvements :  how  little,  I  say,  the  setting  out  at 
that  end  has,  for  many  ages  together,  advanced  men's 
progress  towards  the  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy^ 
will  think  we  have  reason  to  thank  those,  who  in  thiJ 
latter  age  have  taken  anotlicr  course,  and  have  trod  out 
to  us,  though  not  an  easier  way  to  learned  ignorance, 
yet  a  surer  way  to  profitable  knowledge. 

§.  13.  Not  that  we  may  not,  to  explain 
ofh  ''^oth"-^  ^^J'  l)ha:nomcua  of  nature,  make  use  of  any 
ses.  probable  hypothesis  whatsoever:   hypothe- 

ses, if  they  are  well  made,  arc  at  least  great 
helps  to  the  memory,  and  often  direct  us  to  new  disco- 
veries.    But  my  meaning  is,   that  we  should  not  take 
up  any  one  too  has^tily  (wJiich  the  mind,   that  would 
always  penetrate  into  the  causes  of  things,   and  have 
principles  to  rest  on,  is  verj-  apt  to  do)  till  we  have  veijr' 
well  examined   particulars,    and  made  several  expcn-' 
mcnts,  in  that  thing  which  we  would  explain  by  otir 
hy|)ot1iesis,   and  see  whether  it  will  agix:e  lo  them  ail; 
whether  our  principles  will  carry  us  quite  through,  atiH' 
not  be  as  inconsistent  with  one  pha^nnmenon  of  natliff,' 
as  they  sc'cn\  to  accommodate  and  explain  another.   And'T^ 
at  least  that  we  take' care,  that  the  name  of  principteT; 

deceive  us  not,  nor'  impose  on  ufi>  by  making  us  rcceit** 

that 
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br  an  unquestionable  truth,  which  is  really  at  best 
very  doubtful  conjecture,  such  aS  are  most  (I  liad 
t  said  all)  of  the  hypotheses  in  natural  philosophy. 
lAf.  But  whether  natural  philosophy  clear  and 
paUe  of  certainty  or  no,  the  ways  to  distinct  idea* 
fe  oiir  knowledge,  as  far  as  we  are  ^th settled 
le,  seem  to  me,  iu  i^hort,  to  be  these    ^STInd 

of  those 

5t,  the  first;  is  to  get  and  settle  in  our  which  fliow 
i  determined  ideas  of  those  thins^,  their  agre^ 
jof  we  have  general  or  specific  names ;     .  _  ®^  ^* 

^.     1  '  II  agreement^ . 

St  so  many  or  them  as  we  would  con-     ^re  the  wan 
and  improve  our  knowledge  in,    or    to  enlarge 
1  about     And  if  they  l)e  specific  ideas     ®"j"  know- 
istances,  we  should  endeavour  also  to     ^  ^^' 

them  as  complete  as  we  can,  whereby  I  mean, 
we  should  put  together  as  many  simple  ideas,  as, 
'  constantly  observed  to  co-exist,  may  perfectly 
mine  the  species :  and  each  of  those  simple  ideas, 
1  are  the  ingredients  of  our  complex  ones,  should 
»r  and  distinct  in  our  minds.     For  it  being  evi- 

that  oiir  knowledge  cannot  exceed  our  ideas ;  as 
\  they  are  either  imperfect,  confused,  or  obscure,' 
annot  expect  to  have  certain,  perfect,  or  clear 
ledge. 

M)ndly,  the  other  is  the  art  of  findins;  out  those  in- 
^diate  ideas,  which  may  fliow  us  the  agreement  or 
fttancy  of  other  ideas,  which  cannot  be  immediately 
tared. 

15.  That  these  two  (and  not  the  rely-    Mathema- 
>n  maxims,  and  drawing  consequences     tics,  an  in- 
some  general  j)ropositions)  are  the  right     *'^"^^  ^^^^• 
;ods  of  improving  our  knowledge  in  the  ideas  of 
r  modes  besides  those  of  (uiantitv,  the  consideration  of 
lematical  knowledge  will  easily  inform  us.     Where 
we  shall  find,  that  he  that  has  not  a  perfect  and 
'idea  of  those  angles,  or  figures  oF  which  he  desires 
now  any  thing,   is  utterly  thereby  incapable  of  any 
wledge  about  them.     Suppose  but  a  man  not  to  havo 
tfect  exact  idea  of  a  right  angle,  a  scalenum,  or  tra- 
ittw;  and  there  is  nbthmg  more  certain,  thaw  tUvxt 


i 
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he  will  in  vain  seek  ai)y  demonstration  about  them. 
Farther,  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  not  the  influence  of 
those  maximsy  which  are  taken  for  principles  in  mathe- 
matics, that  hath  led  the  masters  oi'  that  science  into 
those  wonderful  discoveries  they  have  made.  Let  a  man 
of  good  parts  know  all  the  maxims  generally  made  .use 
of  in  mathematics  ever  so  perfectly',  and  contemplate 
tlieir  extent  and  consequences  as  much  as  he  pleaseS)  he 
will  by  their  assistance,  I  suppose,  scarce  ever  come  to 
know  that  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  in  a  right- 
angled  triangle  is  ecjual  to  the  squares  of  the  two  other 
sides.  The  knowledge,  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all 
its  parts,  and  if  you  take  equals  from  equals,  the  re* 
mainder  will  be  equal,  &c.  helped  him  not,  I  presume, 
to  this  demonstration :  and  a  man  uiay,  I  think,  pore 
long  enough  on  those  axioms,  without  ever  seeing  one 
jot  the  more  of  mathematical  truths.  They  have  been 
discovered  by  the  thoughts  otherwise  applied:  the  roind 
had  other  objects,  other  views  before  it,  far  different 
from  those  maxims,  when  it  first  got  the  knowledge  of 
such  truths  in  mathematics,  which  men  well  enough 
acquainted  with  those  received  axioms,  but  ignorant  of 
their  method  who  first  made  these  demonstrations,  caa 
never  sufficiently  admire.  And  who  knows  what  me- 
thods, to  enlarge  our  knowledge  in  other  parts  of  science, 
may  hereafter  be  invented,  answering  that  of  algebra  in 
mathematics,  which  so  readily  finds  out  the  ideas  of 
quantities  to  measure  others  by ;  whose  equality  or  pro- 
portion we  could  otherwise  very  hardly,  or,  perhaps, 
never  come  to  know  ? 


CHAP.     xriL 

Some  farther  CousUkrations  concerning  our  Knowledge. 

Our  know-       ^.  J,  /^UR    knowledge,     as     in    other 
Udgt,  partly  \^J  ti^i^g^^  j^o  in  this,  has  so  great  a 

pa^dyVollin-     conformity  with  onr  sight,  that  it  is  neither 
ury.  wholly  necessary,  nor  wholly  voluntary.     If 

our 
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knowledge  were  altogether  necessary,  all-inen1§ 
iedge  would  not  only  be  alike,  but  every  man 
d  know  all  that  is  knoxrable  :  and  if  it  were  wholly 
Ttary,  some  men  so  little  regard  or  value  it,  that' 
would  have  extreme  little,  or  none  at  all.  Men 
iiave  senses  cannot  choose  but  receive  some  ideas  by 

;  and  if  they  have  memory,  they  cannot  but  retain 

of  them  ;  and  if  they  have  any  distinguishing  fk- 
,  cannot  but  perceive  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
;  of  some  of  them  one  with  another:  as  he  that  has 

if  he  will  open  them  by  day,  cannot  but  see  some 
:ts,  and  perceive  a  difference  in  them.  But  though 
n,  with  his  eyes  open  in  the  light,  cannot  but  see; 
:here  be  certain  objects,  which  he  may  choose  whe- 
he  will  turn  his  eyes  to  ;  there  may  Itc  in  his  reach 
►ok  containing  pictures  and  discourses,  capable  to 
;ht  or  instruct  him,  which  yet  he  may  never  have 
vill  to  open,  never  take  the  pains  to  look  into. 

S.  There  is   also  another  thing  in  a    — , 
's  power,   and  that  is,   thmigh  he  turns     tionvolunta* 
yes  sometimes  toM  ards  an  object,  yet  he    ry ;  but  wc 
choose  whether  he  will  curiously  survey    *^now  « 
.nd  with  an  intent  application  endea-     t^ii"gsar«t 

1  1        II     1     ^  •       •  M  1        not  as  yr% 

•  to  observe  accurately  all  that  is  visible  picas«. 
.  But  yet  what  he  does  see,  he  cannot 
rthenvise  than  he  does.  It  depends  not  on  his  will 
?e  that  black  which  appears  yellow;  nor  to  persuade 
jelf,  that  what  actually  fcalds  him,  feels  cold.  Tha 
1  will  not  apjicar  painted  with  flowers,  nor  the 
s  covered  with  verdure,  whenever  he  has  a  mind  to 
in  the  cold  winter  he  cannot  help  seeing  it  M'hitq 
hoar}',  if  he  will  look  abroad.  Just  thus  is  it  with 
understanding  :  all  that  is  voluntary  in  our  know- 
e,  is  the  employing  or  withholding  any  of  our  facul* 
from  this  or  that  sort  of  objects,  and  a  niore  or  less 
irate  survey  of  them:  but  they  being  employed,  our 
hath  no  power  to  determine  the  knowledge  of  the 
d  one  way  or  pther ;  that  is  done  only  by  the  objects 
nselveSy  as  far  as  they  are  clearly  discovered.  And 
efore,  as  far  as  men  s  senses  are  conversant  abou( 
Tipal  objects,  the  mind  cannot  but  receive  iKost. 
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'  ideas  which  are  presented  hy  them^  a4id  be  iQ^rmedof 
the  existence  or  thins:s  without:  and  i^o  far  as  men's 
thoughts  converse  with  their  own  determinec) .  ideas, 
they  cannot  but,  in  some  measure,  observe  thje /agree*- 
ment  or  disagreement  that  is  to  be  found  aniong&t  soijDe 
of  them,  which  is  so  far  knowledge :  and  if  they  have 
names  for  those  ideas  which  they  have  thus  considered, 
they  must  needs  be  assured  of  the  truth  of  those  propop 
sitionS;  which  express  that  agreenient  or  disagreement 
they  perceive  in  them,  and  be  undoubtedly  conviqced 
of  those  truths.  For  what  a  man  sees,  he  cannot  but 
see;  and  -wnat  he  perceives;  he  cannot  but  knaw  jthat 
he  perceives. 
T«c»««^*  ;n  §•  3.  Thus  he  that  has  got  the  ideas  of 

instance^  in  ^  -  1111  ,°        .       -       ^  • 

Aiunbers.         numbers,  and  hath  taken  the  pams  to  coji)- 

pare  one,  two,  and  three  to  six,  c^innot 
choose  but  know  that  they  are  equal :  he  that  hath  got 
the  idea  of  a  triangle,  and  found  the  ways  to  measuic 
its  angles,  and  their  magnitudes,  is  certain  that  its  three 
angles  are  equal  to  two  right  ones ;  ?ind  can  sis  littk 
doubt  of  that,  as  of  this  truth,  *'  that  it  is  impossible  iv 
*'  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be." 

,  lie  also  that  hath  the  idea  of  an  intelli« 

religion.         S^"^»  ^"^  ^™'  ^^^^^  weak  being, .  made  by 

and  depending  on  another,  who^.is  eterna), 
omnipotent,  perfectly  wise  and  good,  will  as  certainly 
know  that  man  is  to  honour,  fear,  and  obey  Gjw^,  .<s 
that  the  sun  shines  when  he  gees  it.  For  if  he  hath{)vt 
the  ideas  of  two  such  beings  in  his.  mind,  and  will  ti|pi 
his  thoughts  that  way,  and  consider  them,  he  willow 
certainly  find  that  the  inferior,  finite  and  dependent,.  » 
under  an  obligation  to  obey  the  supreme  ^pd  infinite,,  as 
he  is  certain  to  find,  that  three,  four,  and  seven  are  Ic^ 
than  fifteen,  if  he  will  consider  a,nd  compute  diose  num- 
bers; nor  can  he  be  surer  in  a  cjlear  morning  that  tjjc 
sun  is  risen,  if  he  will  but  open  his  eyes,  and  t^rn  thepi 
that  way.  But  yet  these  truths,  being  ever  so  certain, 
ever  so  clear,  he  may  be  ignorant  of  either,  or  all  ci 
them,  who  will  never  take  the  pains  to  employ  .his  fisuml* 
ties,  as  he  should,  to  inform  hiinsclf  about  them.     . 

CHAft 
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CHAP.    XIV. 

i 

Of  Judgment. 

»    ■     ■ 

THE   understanding  faculties   be-    Oar  know- 
ing given  to  man,    not  barely    icdgc  being 
)ecu1atipu,  but  also  for  tlie  conduct  of    short,  we 
fe,  ipan  would  be  at  a  great  loss,  if  lie    ^^^  ^^' 
3othing  to  direct  him  but  what  has  the     '  *°^  ^    * 
inty  of  true  knowledge.     For  that  being  very  short 
scanty,  ^  we  have  seen,  he  would  broften  utterly 
e  dark,  and  in  most  of  the  actions  of  his  life,  per- 
r  at  a  stand,  had  he  nothing  to  guide  him  iu  the  ab- 
I  of  clear  and  certain  knowledge.     He  that  will  not 
till  be  has  demonstration  that  it  will  nourish  him  ; 
lat  will  not  stir,  till  he  infallibly  knows  the  business 
)^s  about  will  ■  succeed :  will  have  little  else  to  do^ 
Q  sit  still  and  perish. 

2.  Therefore  as  God  has  set  some  ^j^^^^  ^^^  ^ 
js  in  broad  day  light;  as  he  has  given  be  made  of 
me  certain  knowledge,  though  linulted  this  twilight 
fjpw  things  in  comparison,  probably,  as  ^^*^^* 
jte  of  what  intellectual  creatures  are ; capable  of,  to 
e  iq  us  a  -desire  and  endeavour  after  a  better  state : 
I  the  greatest  part  of  our  concernments  he  has 
ded  us  only  the  twilight,  as  I  may  so  say,  ofproba- 
^ ;  suitable,  I  presume,  te  that  state  of  mediocrity 
probationer^hip,  he  has  been  pleased  to  place.us  in 
;  wherein,  to  check  our  over-confidence  and  pre- 
)tipn,  twe.  might  by  every  day's  experience  be  made 
ble  of  our  short-sightedness  and  liubleuess  to  errour ; 
ense  whereof  might  be  a  constant  admonition  to  u«, 
jeud  the  days  of  this  our  pilgrimage  with  industry 
care,  in  the  search  and  following  of  that  way,  which 
it  lead  us  to  a  state  of  greater  perfection  :  it  being 
ly  rational  to  think,  even  were  revelation  silent  in 
ase,  that  as  men  employ  those  talents  God  has  given 
i  here,  they  shall  accordingly  receive  their  rewards 
le  close  of  the. day,  when  their  suu  shall  set;  and 
t  shall  put  an  end  to  their  labours. 
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Judgment  §•  3.  The  faculty  which  God  has  giveu 

supplies  the      mail  to  Supply  the  want  of  clear  and  certaia 
want  of  knowledge,  in  cases  M'hcie  that  cannot  be 

knowledge.  ]^j^^|^  is  judgment:  whcrehy  the  mind  takes 
its  ideas  to  agree  or  disagree ;  or  which  is  the  same,  any 
l>roposition  to  be  true  or  false,  without  perceiving  a 
dcmoiistrative  evidence  in  tlie  proofs.  The  mind  some* 
times  exercises  this  judgment  out  of  necessity,  where 
demonstrative  proofs  and  certain  knowledge  are  not  to 
be  had;  and  sometimes  out  of  laziness,  unskilfulness^  or 
haste,  even  where  demonstrative  and  certain  proofs  arft 
to  be  had.  Men  often  stay  not  warily  to  examine  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  which  they  are 
desirous  or  concerned  to  know ;  but  either  incapable  of 
such  attention  as  is  requisite  in  a  long  train  of  grada- 
tions, or  impatient  of  delay,  lightly  cast  their  eyes  oij, 
or  wholly  pass  by  the  proofs ;  and  so  without  making 
out  tl)e  demonstration,  determine  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  two  ideas,  as  it  were  by  a  view  of  them 
as  tliev  are  at  a  distance,  and  take  it  to  be  the  one  or 
the  other,  as  seems  most  likely  to  them  upon  such  a 
loose  survey.  This  faculty  of  the  mind,  M-heu  it  is  ex- 
ercised immediately  about  things,  is  called  judgment; 
when  about  truths  deliveretl  in  words,  is  most  com- 
monly called  assent  or  dissent:  which  being  the  most 
usual  way,  wherein  the  mind  has  occasion  to  employ 
this  faculty,  I  shall  under  these  terms  treat  of  it,  ab  least 
liable  in  our  language  to  equivocation. 

T  J ^,  •  \.  4..  Thus  the  mind  has  two  faculties. 

the  presume      Conversant  about  truth  and  talshood. 
ing  things  to        First,    knowledge,    whereby  it  certainly 
be  so,  with-    perceives,  and  is  undoubtedly  satisfied  oif 
ing  itT'^"^*    ^^^  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  ideas. 

Secondly,  judgment,  which  is  the  putting 
ideas  together,  or  separating  them  from  one  another  in 
the  mind,  when  their  certain  agreement  or  disagreement 
js  not  perceived,  but  presumed  to  !)c  so ;  M'hich  is,  u 
the  word  imports,  taken  to  be  so  before  it  certainly  ap* 
pears.  And  if  it  so  unites,  or  separates  them,  as  la 
reality  things  are,  it  is  right  judgment* 
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Probability 
is  the  appear ' 
a  nee  ot  a-^* 
gr^emenc 
upon  fallible 
proofs. 


Chap.    xv.   . 

Of  Probabilitrf. 

$.  ).  AS  demonstration  is  the  showing 
-TjL  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of  one  or 
more  proofs,  which  have  a  constant,  im- 
mutable, and  visible  connexion  one  with 
another ;  so  probability  is  nothing  but  the 
appearance  of  such  an  agreement  or  disagreement,  by 
the  intervention  of  proofs,  whose  connexion  is  not  con- 
stant and  immutable,  or  at  least  is  not  perceived  to  be 
so,  but  is,  or  appears  for  the  most  part  to  be  so,  and  is 
enough  to  induce  the  mind  to  judge  the  proposition  to 
be  true  or  false,  rather  than  the  contrary.  .  For  exam- 
ple: in  the  demonstration  of  it  a  man  perceives  the 
certain  immutable  connexion  there  is  of  equality  be- 
tween the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  and  those  interme- 
diate ones  which  are  made  use  of  to  show  their  equality 
to  two  right  ones ;  and  so  by  an  intuitive  knowledge  of 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  intermediate  ideas 
in  each  step  of  the  progress,  the  whole  series  is  conti- 
nued with  an  evidence,  which  clearly  shows  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  those  three  angles  in  equality 
to  two  right  ones :  and  thus  he  has  certain  knowledge 
that  it  is  so.  But  another  man,  who  never  took  tne 
pains  to  observe  the  demonstration,  hearing  a  mathe- 
maticiany^a  man  of  credit,  affirm  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  to  be  equal  to  two  right  ones,  assents  to  it,  i.  c. 
receives  it  for  true.  In  which  case  the  foundation  of  liis 
assent  is  the  probability  of  the  thing,  the  proof  being 
luch  as  for  the  most  part  carries  truth  with  it :  the  man; 
on  who^e  testimony  he  receives  it,  not  being  wont  to 
affirm  any  thing  contrary  to,  or  besides  his  knowledge, 
especially  in  matters  of  this  kind.  So  that  that  which 
causes  his  assent  to  this  proposition,  that  the  three  an- 
^es  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  thatM'hich 
nakes  him  take  these  idea.s  to  agree,  without  kuowiu^^ 
Vol.  II.  Q  ^^^^^v^ 


tliern  to  do  so,  is  the  wonted  veracity  of  the  speaker  in 
other  cases,  or  his  supposed  veracity  in  this. 
It  is  to  sup-  ^  •  ^*  ^"^  knowledge,  as  has  been  shown, 
ply  the  want  being  very  narrow,  and  we  not  happy 
of  know-  enough  to  find  certain  truth  in  every  thing 
ledge.  wliicli  we  have  occasion  to  consider ;  most 

of  the  propositions  wc  think,  reason,  discourse,  nay  act 
upon,  are  such,  as  we  cannot  have  undoubted  -know- 
ledge of  their  truth  ;  yet  some  of  them  border  so  near 
upon  certainty,  that  we  make  no  doubt  at  all  about 
them ;  but  assent  to  them  as  firmly,  and  act,  according 
to  that  assent,  as  resolutely,  as  if  they  were  infeUiUy 
demonstrated,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  them  was  per- 
fect and  certain.  But  there  being  degrees  herein  from 
the  very  neighbourhood  of  certainty  and  demonstration, 
quite  down  to  improbability  and  unlikeness,  even  ta 
the  confines  of  impossibility ;  and  also  degrees  of  assest 
from  full  assurance  and  confidence,  quite  down  to  con- 
jecture, doubt,  and  distrust:  I  shall  come  now,  (baviRg, 
as  I  thiuk,  found  out  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge 
and  certainty)  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  the  several 
degrees  and  grounds  of  probability,  and  assent  or  faith. 

§.3.  Probability  is  likeliness  to  be  true, 
whicVmaLs  the  vcry  notation  of  the  word  signifying 
ui  presume  sucli  a  proposition,  for  which  there  be 
tilings  to  be  arguments  or  proofs,  to  make  it  pass  orb^ 
true  before       received  for  true.     The  entertainment  the 

wc  know  .     ,     .        ^,  .  ^     p  ,  .  .        ,1  J 

them  to  be  so-    i^^nxi  givcs  this.  Sort  or  propositions,  is  called 

bcjict,  assent,  or  opinion,  which  is  the 
achnitting  or  receiving  any  proposition  for  tme,  upott 
arguuants  or  proofs  that  arc  found  to  pei-suade  lis  to 
receive  it  as  true,  without  certain  knowledge  that  it  is  so. 
And  Iicrein  lies  the  dificrence  between  probability  and 
certainty,,  fiith  and  knowledge,  that  in  all  the  parts  of 
knowledge. iliere  is  intuition  ;  each  immediate  idea,  each 
step  has  its  visible  and  certain  connexion ;  in  belief,  not 
Ko.  That  which  makes  me  believe  is  something  ex-, 
traneous  to  the  thing  I  believe;  something  not  evidently 
joincil  on  both  sides  to,  and  so  not  manifestly  showing 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  those  ideas  that  art 
under  consideration*  .     . 


\ 
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§.  4.  Pro!)abflity  then,  being  to  supply 
the  defect  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  guide  ThegroWi 
us  where  that  fails,  is  always  conversant  Jl'P^ohabi-* 
about  propositions,  whereof  \ve  have  no  confarrnity^* 
certainty,  but  only  some  inducements  to  withdurowii 
receive  them  for  true.  The  grounds  of  it  cxp«^nence»  - 
are,  in  short,  these  two  following.  !!«i^^^'?^' 

rirst,  ine  conformity  or  any  thmg  M^th     others  cxpc- 
our  own  knoM'ledge,  observation,  and  expe-    ricncc. 
riencei 

Secondfy,  the  testimony  of  others,  vouching  their  ojli- 
servatiori  and  experience.  In  the  testimony  of  others, 
is  to  be  considered,  1 .  The  number.  2.  The  integrity^ 
3.  The  skill  of  the  witneffes.  4.  The  desi":n  of  the  au- 
thor,  where  it  is  a  testimony  out  of  a  book  cited.  5.  The 
consistency  of  the  parts,  and  circumstances  of  the  rela- 
tion.    6.  Contr;iry  testimonies. 

§.  5.  Probability  wanting  that  intuitive     In  this  all 
evidence,   which    infallibly  determines  the     ^^^"g"- 

1      .       ,.  ,  .  y  .     ,  ments  pro 

iinderstandmg,  and  produces  certam  know-    and  con 
ledge,  the  mind,  if  it  would  proceed  ration-    ought  to  be 
ally,  ought  to  examine  all  the  grounds  of    examined  be- 
probability,  and  see  ho\V  they  make  more     toa^jodg^ 
or  less  for  or  against  any  proposition,  be-     mem, 
fore  rt  assents  to,  or  dissents  from  it ;  and 
iipoa  a  due  balancing  the  whole,  reject,  or  receive  it, 
>vitli  a  more  or  less  firm  assent,  proportionally' to  the 
prcponderancy  of  the  greater  grounds  of  probability  ofi 
one  side  or  the  other.     For  example : 

If  I  myself  see  a  man  walk  on  the  ice,  it  is  past  proba- 
bility, it  is  knowledge,  but  if  another  tells  me  he  saw  a 
inan  in  England,  in  the  midst  of  a  shaVp  winter,  walfc 
upon  water  hardened  with  cold ;  this  has  so  great  con- 
formity with  what  is  usually  observed  to  happen,  that  I 
am  disposed  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  to  assent  to 
it,  unless  some'manifest  suspicion  attend  the  relation  of 
that  matter  of  fact.  '  But  if  the  sanve  thing  he  told  to 
orie  born  between  tlie  tropics,  who  never  saw  nor  heard 
of  any  sucli  thing  before,  there  the  whole  probability 
relies  on  testimony :  and  as  the  relators  are  w\ox^  \w 
Bumbcr^  and  of  more  credit,  and  Ivave  wo   vcvX^x^^\*  ^»^ 

.    Q  2  ^^^^ 
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speak  contrary  to  the  truth ;  so  that  matter  of  fact  i» 
like  to  find  more  or  less  belief.  Though  to  a  man  whose 
experience  jbas  always  been  quite  contrary,  and  who 
lias  never  heard  of  any  thing  like  it,  the  most  untainted 
credit  of  a  witness  will  scarce  be  able* to  find  belief.  As 
i|  happened  to  a  Dutch  ambassador,  who  entertaining^ 
tJie  king,  of  Siam  with  the  particularities  of  Holland 
which  he  was  inquisitive  after,  amongst  other  things 
told  him,  that  the  water  in  his  country  would  some- 
times, in  cold  weather,  be  so  hard,  that  jnen  walked 
i^pon  it,  and  that  it  would  bear  an  elephant  if  he  were 
there.  To  which  the  king  replid,  **  Hitherto  I  havf 
"^^  believed  the  strange  things  you  have  told  me,  because 
'*  I  look  upon  you  as  a  sober  fair  man,  but  now  I  am 
'*  sure  you  lye/' 

They  being  §•  ^-  Upon  these  grounds  depends  the 
•apable  of  probability  of  any  proposition :  and  as  the 
great  va-  conformity  of  our  knowledge,  as  the  cer- 
'^^'y*  tainty  of  observations,  as  the  frequency  and 

constancy  of  experience,  and  the  number  and  crediK- 
lity  of  testimonies,  do  more  or  less  agree  or  disagree 
Avith  it,  so  is  any  proposition  in  itself  more  or  less  pro- 
bable. There  is  another,  I  confess,  which,  though  by 
itself  it  be  no  true  ground  of  probability,  yet  is  often 
made  use  of  for  cue,  by  which  men  most  commonly  re- 
gulate their  assent,  and  upon  which  they  pin  their  faith 
jifiore  than  any  thing  else,  and  that  is  the  opinion  of 
others :  though  there  cannot  be  a  more  dangerous  thing 
to  rely  on,  nor  more  likely  to  mislead  one ;  since  there 
is  much  more  falshood  and  errour  among  men,  than  truth 
and  knowledge.  And  if  the  opinions  and  persuasions  of 
others,  whom  we  know  and  think  well  of,  be  a  ground 
of  assent,  men  have  reason  to  be  Heathens  in  Japan, 
Mahometans  in  Turky,  Papists  in  Spain,  Protestants  in 
England,  and  Lutlicrans  in  Sweden.  But  of  this  wrong 
ground  of  assent  I  shall  have  Occasion  to  speak  more  at 
large  in  another  [ilace. 
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CHAP.      XVL 

Of  the  Degrees  of  Assent. 

.  nPHE  grounds    of  probability  we    Oorttsent 
X    have  laid  down  ia  the  foregoing    ongbt  to  be 
3ter;  as   they  are  the  foundations   on    regulated  by 
sh  our  assent  is  built,  so  are  they  also    ^^  '^^ 
measure  whereby  its  several  degrees  are,     nt^     *" 
ught  to  be  regulated:  only  we  are  to 
;  notice,  that  whatever  grounds  of  probability  there 
'  be,  they  yet  operate  no  farther  on  the  mind»  which 
ches  after  truth,  and  endeavours  to  judge  right,  than 
r  appear ;  at  least  in  the  first  judgment  or  search  that 
mind  makes.     I  confess,  in  the  opinions  men  have^ 

firmly  stick  to,  in  the  world,  their  assent  is  not 
lys  from  an  actual  view  of  the  reasons  that  at  first 
^ailed  with  them  :  it  being  in  many  cases  almost  im- 
ible,  and  in  most  very  hard,  even  for  those  who  have 
'  admirable  memories,  to  retain  all  the  proofs,  which 
u  a  due  examination  made  them  embrace  that  side 
he  question.     It  suffices  that  they  have  once  with 

and  fairness  sifted  the  matter  as  ^r  as  they  could ; 

that  they  have  searched  into  all  the  particuhrs^ 

they  could  imagine  to  give  any  light  to  the  qucs* 
:  and  with  the  best  of  their  skill  cast  up  the  account 
ti  the  whole  evidence:  and  thus  having  once  found 
vhich  side  the  probability  appeared  to  them,  after 
ill  and  exact  an  enquiry  as  they  can  make,  they  lay 
:he  conclusion  in  their  memories,  as  a  truth  they  have 
overcd ;  and  for  the  future  they  remain  satisfied  with 
testimony  of  their  memories,  that  this  is  the  epinion, 

by  the  proofs  they  have  once  seen  of  it  deserves 
I  a  degree  of  their  assent  as  they  afford  it 

2.  This  is  all  that  the  greatest  part  of    These  cannot 
are  capable  of  doing,   in  regulating     always  be 
r  opinions  and  judgments;  unless  a  man     actually  in 
exact  of  them,  either  to  retain  distinctly     V^^'  ^^^   ^ 
:ieir  memories. all  the  proofs  couccrmw^ 

Q  3  ^^^ 
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content  our-  any  probable  truth,  and  that  too  in  the 
selves  with  same  ordcr,  and  regular  deduction  of  con- 
theremem--    sequences    in    which    they    have   formerly 

bratice  that  ^^      ,  ^,  i*'.   ,  .  r 

we  once  saw  placed  or  seen  them;  which  sometnnes  is 
ground  for  enough  to  fill  a  large  volume  on  one  single 
suchadegree  question  :  or  else  they  must  require  a  man, 
of  assent.  j:^^  every  opinion  that  he  embraces,  every 
day  to  examine  the  proofs:  both  which  arc  impossible^ 
It  is  unavoidable  therefore  that  the  memory  be  relied  on 
in.  the  case,  apd  that  men  he  persuaded  of  sevei*al  (pi- 
nions, whereof  the.  proofs  are  not  actually  in  their 
thoughts;  nay,  which  perhaps  they  are  not  able  actually 
to  recal.  Without  this  the  greatest  part  of  men  must  be 
either  very  sceptics,  or  change  every  moment,  and  yield 
themselves  up  to  whoever,  having  lately  studied  the 
question,  offers  -them  arguments;  which,  for  want  of 
memory,  they  are  not  able  presently  to  answer. 

§.  3.  I  cannot  but  own,  that  men  s  stick* 

S««nleTf  ^"g  ^^  *^^^^^'  P^^^  judgment,  and  adheriDg 
this,  if  our  firmly  to  conclusions  formerly  made,  is 
former  judg-  often  the  cause  of  great  obstinacy  in  error 
ments  wQre  ^nd  mistake.  But  the  fault  is  not  that  tl^y 
niade^    ^       ^^"^  ^^^  their  niemories  for  what  they  have 

before  well  judged ;  but  because  they  judged 
before  they  had  well  examined.  IVIay  we  not  find  ^ 
great  number  (not  to  say  the  greatest  part)  of  men  that 
think. they  have  formed  right  judgments  of  several  mat- 
tjtrsj;  aud  thpt  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  they 
il^ver,  tJK)ugbt  otherwise?  who  imagine  themselves  to 
hak-ve  judged  right,  only  because  they  never  questioned, 
never ^xamincdr  their  own  opinions?  Which  is  indeed 
to  think  they  judged  right,  because  they  never  judged 
^t  all :  and'jT^.thvse.of  all  men  hold  their  opiniows  with 
the  greatest  stiffness ;  those  being  generally  the  most 
fierce  and  firm  i^4  tlicir  tenets,  M:ho  have  least  examined 
them.  \V hat. we  once  know,  we  are  certain  is  so:  aud 
we  may  be  .sccj.]r(.v  llnit  there  are  no  kitent  proots  undis- 
covered, which,  ntay  overturn  our  knowledge,  or  bring 
it  in  doubt,  iiut,  in  nratters  of  probability,  ic  is  not  in 
every  case  wc  can  !>e  j^ure  that  we  have  all  the  particulars 
before  iis^   thai  any  way  cmuccvvi  the  c^uestiou ;  and  that 
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there  is  no  evidence  behind,  and  vet  unseen,  which  mav 
cast  the  prol)ability  on  the  other  side,  and  outweigli  all 
that  at  present  seems  to  prepondcritte  with  us.  Who 
almost  is  there  that  hath  the  leisu^re,  patience,  ami  means, 
to  collect  together  all  the  proofs  concerning  most  of  the 
opinions  he  1ms,  so  as  safely  to  conclude  that  he  hath  a 
clear  and  full  view ;  and  that  there  is  no  more  to  he 
allcdged-  for  his  better  information  ?  And  yet  we  are 
Ibrced  to  determine  ourselves  on  the  one  sitle  or  other. 
The  conduct  of  our  lives,  and  the  management  of  our 
great  concerns,  will  not  bear  delay :  for  those  depend, 
for  the  most  part,  on  the  determination  of  our  judgnient 
in  points  wherein  we  are  not  capal>le  of  certain  and 
demonstrative  knowledge,  and  wherein  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  embrace  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

§.  4.  Since  therefore  it  is  unavoidable  to  ^^it  riglit 
the  greatest  part  of  men,  if  not  all,  to  have  use  of  ft,  is 
several  opinions,  without  certain  and  indu-  mutual  ch«. 
bitahle  proofs  of  their  truth ;  and  it  carries  1"^  ^^^  ^^" 
loo  great  an  imputation  of  ignorance,  light- 
Bcss,  or  folly,  for  men  to  quit  and  renounce  their  former 
tenets  presently  upon  the  offer  of  an  argument,  which 
they  cannot  immediately  answer,  and  show  the  insuffi- 
ciency of:  it  would  methinks  become  all  men  to  main- 
tain peace,  and  the  common  offices  of  humanity  and 
fricntlship,  in  the  divcrstty  of  opinions:  since  we  can- 
not reasonably  expect,  that  any  one  should  readily  and 
obsequiously  quit  his  own  opinion,  and  embrace  ours 
with  a  blind  resignation  to  an  authority,  which  the  un- 
derstanding of  man  acknowledges  not.  For  however  it 
may  often  mistake,  it  can  own  no  other  guide  but  rea* 
son,  nor  blindly  submit  to  the  will  and  dictates  of  an- 
other. If  he,  you  would  bring  over  to  your  sentiments, 
be  one  that  examines  before  he  assents,  you  must  give 
him  leave  at  his  leisure  to  go  over  the  account  ngain, 
and,  recalling  what  is  out  of  his  mind,  examine  all  the 
})artica1ars,  to  see  on  which  side  the  advantage  lies:  and 
if  he  will  not  think  our  arguments  of  weight  ciKiUgli  to 
engage  him  a-new  in  so  much  pains,  it  is  but  v.li  it  \\c 
often  do  ourselves  in  the  Hke  case;  and  we  shouki  take 
it  amiss  if  others  should  prescribe  to  us  what  ]joiats  we 

Q  4  '  ^\\o\i\^ 
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should'  study.  And  if  he  be  one  who  takes  his  opinknia 
upon  trust,  how  can  we  imagine  that  he  should  renounce 
those  tenets  which  time  and  custom  have  so  settled  ii| 
his  mind,  that  he  thinks  them  self-evident,  and  ofaa 
unquestionable  certainty ;  or  which  he  takes  to  be  im-: 
pressions  he  has  received  from  God  himself,  or  from  mcB 
sent  by  him?  How  can  we  expect,  I  say,  that  opinions 
thus  settled  should  be  given  up  to  the  arguments  or  au- 
thority of  a  stranger,  or  adversary  ;  especially  if  there  be* 
any  suspicion  of  interest  or  design,  as  there  never  fails  to 
be,  where  men  find  themselves  ill  treated  ?  We  should* 
do  well  to  commiserate  our  mutual  ignorance,  and  en- 
deavour to  remove  it  in  all  the  gentle  and  fair  ways  of 
informatrou ;  and  not  instantly  treat  others  ill,  as  obstt* 
nate  and  perverse,  because  they  will  not  renounce  their 
owu,  and  receive  our  opinions,  or  at  least  those  we  would 
fqrce  upon  them,  when  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
we  are  no  less  obstinate  in  not  embracing  some  of  theirs. 
For  where  is  the  man  that  has  incontestable  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  all  that  he  holds,  or  of  the  falshood  of  all 
he  condemns ;  or  can  say,  that  he  has  examined  to  the 
bottom  all  his  own,  or  other  men's  opinions?  The  ne- 
cessity of  believing,  without  knowledge,  nay  often  upon 
very  slight  grounds,  in  this  fleeting  state  of  action  and 
blindness  we  are  in,  should  make  us  more  busy  and 
careful  to  inform  ourselves,  than  constrain  others.  At 
least  those,  who  have  not  thoroughly  examined  to  the 
bottom  all  their  own  teneis,  must  confess  they  are  unfit 
to  prescribe  to  others;  and  are  unreasonable  in  imposing 
that  as  truth  on  other  men's  belief,  which  they  them- 
selves have  not  searched  into,  nor  weighed  the  argu- 
ments of  probability,  on  which  they  should  receive  or 
reject  it.  Those  who  have  fairly  and  truly  examined, 
and  are  thereby  got  past  doubt  in  all  the  doctrines  they 
profess  and  govern  themselves  by,  would  have  a  juster 
pretence  to  recjuire  others  to  follow  them :  but  these  are 
«o  few  ip  number,  and  find  so  little  reason  to  be  magis- 
terial iq  fhy^ir  opinions,  that  nothing  insolent  and  iiui 
perious  is  to  l;e  expected  from  them :  and  there  is  rea-; 
son  to  think,  that,  if  men  were  better  instructed  them-^ 
>Wre5,   they  jvpuU  be  less  ivn]^os»m^  on.  Qtlici;s» 
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^.  5.  But  to  return  to  the  grounds  of  p^j^^jj^jy 

assent,  and  the  several  degrees  of  it,  we  are  is  cither  of 

to  take  notice,  that  the  propositions  we  re-  matter  of 

ceiveupon  inducements  of  probability,  are  f^}oxspcca* 

c^  J,         -^1-  ^  "4.-       lation* 

of  two  sorts ;  either  concerning  some  parti- 
cular  existence;  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  matter  of 
£ict,  which  falling  under  observation,  is  capable  of  hu- 
man testimony ;  or  else  concerning  things,  which  being 
beyond  the  discovery  of  our  senses,  are  not  capable  of 
any  such  testimony. 

\.  6.  Concerning  the  first  of  these,  viz.     The  concur- 
particular  matter  of  fact.  rent  cxpcri- 

First,  where  any  particular  thing,    con-    «nce  of  aU 
tonant  to  the  constant  observation  of  our-    ^^^^  ^^ 
wives  and  others  in  the  like  case,    comes    produces  a«. 
attested  by  the  concurrent  reports  of  all  that    surancc  ap- 
mention  it,  we  receive  it  as  easily,  and  build    F^achmg  to 
as  firmly  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  certain  know-  ^  ^^* 

ledge :  and  we  reason  and  act  thereupon  with  as  little 
doubt,  as  if  it  were  perfect  demonstration.  Thus,  if  all 
Englishmen  who  have  occasion  to  mention  it,  should 
affirm  that  it  froze  in  England  the  last  winter,  or  that 
there  were  swallows  seen  there  in  the  sumqfier ;  I  think 
a  man  could  almost  as  little  doubt  of  it,  as  that  sevea' 
and  four  are  eleven.  The  first  therefore,  and  highest 
d(^ee  of  probability,  is,  when  the  general  consent  of  all 
men,  in  all  ages,  as  far  as  it  can  be  known,  concui-s 
with  a  man's  constant  and  never  failing  experience  in 
Mke  cases,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  any  particular  matter 
of  fact  attested  by  fair  witnesses ;  such  are  all  the  stated 
constitutions  and  properties  of  bodies,  and  the  regular 
proceedings  of  causes  and  effects  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature.  This  we  call  an  argument  from  the  nature 
of  things  themselves.  For  what  our  own  and  other 
men's  constant  observation  has  found  always  to  be  after 
the  same  manner,  that  we  with  reason  conclude  to  be 
the  effect  of  steady  and  regular  causes,  though  they 
come  not  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge.  Thus, 
that  fire  warmed  a  man,  made  lead  fluid,  and  changed 
the  colour  or  consistency  in  wood  or  charcoal ;  that  iron 
»unk  in  water,  and  swam  in  quicksilver :  these  and  the 
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like  propositions  about  particular  facts^  being  ftgrecable 
to  our  constant  experience^  as  often  as  we  ha  veto  da 
v'ith  these  matters :  and  being  generally  spoke  of  (when 
mentioned  by  others)  as  things,  found  constantly  to  be 
so,  and  therefore  not  so  much  as  controverted  by  any 
body ;  we  ?ive  put  past  doubt,  that  a  relation  allirmtdg 
any  such  thing  to  have  been,  or  any  predication  that  it 
Mrjll  happen  again  in  the  sairie  mauner,  is  very  tra& 
'f  l)ese  probabilities  rise  so  near  to  a  certainty,  that  they 
j;ovcrn  our  thoughts  as  absolutely,  and  influence  all  otfr 
actions  as  fully,  as  the  most  evident  demonstration ;  and 
in  what  concerns  us,  we  make  little  or  no  difference 
between  them  and  certain  knowledge.  Our  beliei^  thus 
giouudcd,  rises  to  assurance.    ^  ,.     . 

Unq,estion.  ^  J- 7-  Secondly,  the  next  degree  of  pi6. 
ablcwstitno-  bability  IS,  when  I  hnd  by  my  own  expe- 
ny  and  expe-  rience,  and  the  agreement  of  all  oCherd  that 
rienceforthe     m^i^tion  it,  a  thing  to  be,  for  the  most  part^ 

modow  coil-  ^^  i  ^"^'  ^^^^  ^^^^  particular  instance  of  it  \i 
Udence.^  attested  by  many  and  undoubted  witness^ 

v.  g.  history  giving  us  such  an  aecouM  of 
men  in  all  ages ;  and  my  own  exj^erience,  as  far  als  I  liad 
an  opportunity  to  observe  confirming  it^  that  iTiost  mcD 
))refcr  their  private  advantage  to  the  public  :  if  all  his* 
torknis  that  write  of  Tiberius  say  that  Tiberius  did  so^ 
it  is  extremely  probable.  And  in  this  case,  our  assent 
lias  a  sufficient  foundation  to  raise  itself  to  a  degree 
which  we  may  call  confidence. 

^  .       .  ^.8,  Thirdly,  in  things  that  happen  iiH 

SrindTe'  clitt'erently,  as  that  a  bird  shoukl  tiy  this  or 
nature  of  the  that  way  ;  thjit  it  should  thunder  on  a  u>atf« 
thiHg  indif^  riglit  oi'  left  hand,  &c.  when  any  particular 
fercnt,  pro-  n>atter  of  fact  is  vouched  by  the  concurreM 
conridentbe-  testimony  of  unsuspc^cted  witliesses,  thero 
iie**.  our  assent  is  also  unavoidable.     Thus,  that 

there  is  such  a  city  in  Italy  as  Romey  that 
about  One  thousand  seven  hundred  years  ago^  there  lived 
in  it  a  man,  called  Julius  Cresar  ;  that  l>e  was  a  genera), 
and  tlia-t  he  won  a  buttle  against  another,  called  Potfipey : 
tiiis^,  tliougji  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  there  be  nothiiig 
yOi-  uor  against  it,  ydi  being  related  by  historians  of 
6*  ^vt^iU 
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,  and  contradicted  by  no  one  writer,  a  man  can- 
void  believing  it,  and  can  as  little  doubt  of  it,    as 
es  of  the  being  and  actions  of  his  own  acquaint-    • 
whereof  he  himself  is  a  witness, 
k  Thus    far  tlie    matter    goes  easy 
ih.      Probability  upon  such  grounds     JS°^t . 
5  so  much  evidence  with  it,  that  it  na-    nies  dashing 
/  delern^ines  the  judgment^  and  leaves    infinitely  va« 
little  hbcrty  to  believe,  or  disbelieve,     ^y  '^^  ^®" 
lemonstration  does,  whether  we  will    fabiifty/"^ 

OF  be  ignoiant.     The  difficulty  k, 
testimonies  contradict  common  cx|)erience,  and 
poits  of  histoiy  and  witnesses  clash  with  the  ordi* 
:ourse  of  nature,  or  with  one  another ;  there  it  is, 
diligence,  attention,  and  exactness  are  required, 
m  a  right  judgment,  and  to  proportion  the  assent 
:  different  evidence  and  probability  of  the  thing ; 
rises  and  falls,   according  as  those  two  founda- 
of  credibility,  viz.  common  observation  in  like 
and  particular  testimonies  in  that  particular  in- 
,',  favour  or  contradict  it     These  are  liable  to  so 
variety  of  contrary  observations,  circumstances, 
s,  difterent  qualifications,  tempers,  designs,  over- 
,  &c.  of  the  reporters,  that  it  is 'impossible  to  re- 
to  precise  rules  the  various  degrees  wherein  men 
lieir  assent.     This  only  may  be  said  in  general,  that 
\  arguments  and  proofs  pro  and  con,   upon  due  ex- 
ition,    nicely  weighing  every   particular  circura- 
?,  shall  to  any  one  appear,  upon  the  whole  matter, 
greater  or  less  degree^  to  preponderate  on  either 
so  they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  the  mind  such 
5iit  entertainment,  as  we  call  belicti  conjecture, 
,  doubt,  wavering,  distrust,  disbelief,  &c. 
10.  This  is  what  concerns  assent  in     r^    ,. .     , 
Ts  wherein  testimony  is  made  use  or :     testimonies 
Tning  which,   1  think,   it  may  not  be     the  farther 
to  take  notice  of  a  rule  observed  in  the     removed,the 
f  England;  which  is,  that  though  the     p.oof.  • 

ed  copy  of  a  record  be  good  proof*  yet 
ypy  of  a  copy,  ever  so  well  uttej&tcd,  and  by  ever  so 
>le  witnesses,   will  uot  be  admittied  a:&  ^  w^  \w 
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judicature.  This  is  so  generally  approved  as  reason- 
able,  and  suited  to  the  wisdom  and  caution  to  be  used 
in  our  inquiry  after  material  truths,  that  I  never  yet 
heard  of  any  one  that  blamed  it.  This  practice,  if  it  be 
allowable  in  the  decisions  of  right  and  wrong,  carries 
this  observation  along  with  it,  viz.  that  any  testimony, - 
the  farther  off  it  is  from  the  original  truth,  the  less  force 
and  ]:)roo('  it  has.  The  being  and  existence  of  the  thing 
itself  is  what  I  call  the  original  truth.  A  credible  man 
vouching  his  knowledge  of  it  is  a  good  probf:  but  if 
another  ecjually  credible  do  witness  it  from  his  report^ 
the  testimonv  is  weaker :  and  a  third  that  attests  the 
hcar-siiy  of  an  hear-sav,  is  vet  less  considerable.  So 
that  in  traditional  truths,  each  remove  weakens  the  force 
of  the  proof;  and  the  more  hands  the  tradition  has  suc- 
cessively passed  through,  the  less  strength  and  evidence 
does  it  receive  from  them.  This  I  thought  necessary  to 
be  taken  notice  of*  because  I  find  amongst  some  men 
the  quite  contrary  commonly  practised,  who  look  on 
opinions  to  gain  force  by  growing  older ;  and  what  a 
thousand  years  since  would  not,  to  a  rational  man,  con- 
temporaiy  ^vith  the  first  voucher,  have  appeared  at  all 
probable,  is  now  urged  as  certain  beyond  all  questioni 
only  because  several  have  since,  from  him,  said  it  one 
after  another.  Upon  this  ground,  propositions,  evi- 
<lently  false  or  doubtful  enough  in  their  first  beginning, 
come  by  an  inverted  rule  of  probability  to  pass  for  au- 
thentic truths ;  and  those  which  found  or  deserved  little 
credit  from  the  niout  lis  of  their  first  authors,  are  thought 
to  grow  venerable  by  age,  and  are  urged  as  undeniable. 
,    ^.  §.   1 1.  I  would  not  be  thought  here  to 

\^,J^l\t.^      lessen  the  credit  and  use  of  history:  it  is  all 
ui:..  the  light  we  have  m  many  cases,  and  we  re- 

ceive from  it  a  great  part  of  the  useful  trutlis 
M'c  have,  with  a  convincing  evidence.  I  think  nothin? 
more  valuable  tluui  the  records  of  antiquity  :  I  wish  vc 
had  more  or' then),  and  more  uncorrupttd.  Rut  tliis 
truth  itself  forces  me  to  say,  that  no  probability  can 
arise  higher  than  its  first  ori;j:inal.  What  has  no  other 
fnidcncc  tlian  the  single  testimony  ot  one  only  witness, 
mutt  ^Vcind  or  fall  by  h\bOv\l^  testimony,  whether  gornl, 
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.  or  indifferent ;  and  though  cited  afterwards  hy  huii- 
ds  of  others,  one  after  another,  is  so  fur  from  re- 
zing  any  strength  thereby,  that  it  is  only  the  w  eakcr. 
sion,  interest,  inadvertency,  inL^takcof  his  meaning, 
i  a  tliousand  odd  reasons,  or  capricious,  wens  minds 
acted  by  (impossible  to  be  discovered)  may  make  one 
m  quote  another  man  s  words  or  meaning  wrong.  He 
t  has  but  ever  so  little  examined  the  citations  of 
ters,  cannot  doubt  how  little  credit  the  quotations 
erve,  where  the  originals  are  wanting  ;  and  consc- 
ntly  how  much  less  quotations  of  quotations  can  be 
sd  on.  This  is  certain,  that  what  in  one  age  was 
rmed  upon  slight  grounds,  can  never  after  come  to  be 
re  valicl  in  future  ages,  by  being  often  repeated,  Lut 
farther  still  it  is  from  the  original,  the  less  valid  it 
ind  has  always  less  force  in  the  mouth  or  writing  of 
I  that  last  made  use  of  it,  than  in  his  from  whom  he 
jived  it. 

.   12.  The  probabilities  we  have  hitherto    j^  ^j^. 
itioned  are  only  such  as  concern  matter    ^hich  sense 
[act,  and  such  things  as  are  capable  of    cannot  dis- 
ervation  and  testimony.     There  remains    ^over,  ana- 
l  otlier'  sort,    concerning   which   men     grcat*rul/of 
ertain  ophiions  with  variety  of  assent,     probability. 
ugh  the  things  be  such,  that,  falling  not 
ler  the  reach  of  our  t^cnses,  they  arc.  not  capable  of 
imony.     Such  aie,    1.  The  existence,   nature,  and 
rations   of  finite   immaterial  beings  without  us ;  as 
its,  angels,  devils,  &c.  or  the  existence  of  material 
igs  ;  which  either  for  their  smallness  iu  themselves, 
emotcness  from  us,  our  senses  cannot  take  notice  of; 
vhethcr  there  be  any  plants,  animals,  and  intelligent 
abitants  in  the  planets,  and  other  mansions  of  the 
t  universe.     2.  Concerning  the  manner  of  operation 
nost  parts  of  the  works  of  nature :  wherein  though 
see  the  sensible  effe^s,  vet  their  causes  are  unknown, 
\  we  perceive  not  the  ways  and  manner  how  they  are 
duced.     We  see  animals  arc  generated,  nourished, 
i  move;  the  loadstone  draw?  iron  :  and  the  parts  of  a 
die,  successively  melting,   tnrn  into  flume,   and  give 
jotli  li^lit  and  heat,     'i  licic  and  tlie  IiTlc  ettlets  we 
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see  and  kncrvv:  but  the  causes  that  operate,  and  the 
manner  they  are  produced  in,  we  can  only  guess  and 
probably,  conjecture.  For  these  and  tlie  like,  coming' 
not  within  the  scrutiny  of  human  senses,  cannot  be  ex- 
amined by  them,  or  be  attested  by  any  body  ;  and  thcr^ 
fore  can  appear  more  or  less  probable,  oply  as  they  more 
or  less  agree  to  truths  that  are  established  in  oor  minds, 
and  as  they  hold  proportion  to  other  parts  of  our  -know- 
ledge and  observation.  Analogy  in  these  matters  is  the 
only  help  we  have,  and  it  is  from  that  alone  we  draw  all 
our  grounds  of  probability.  Thus  observing  that  the 
bare  rubbing  of  two  bodies  violently  one  upon  another 
produces  heat,  and  very  often  fire  itself,  we  have  reason 
to  think,  that  what  mc  call  lieat  and  fire  consists  in  a 
violent  agitation  of  the  imperceptible  minirte  parts  of 
the  burning  matter :  observing  likewise  that  the  diflfb- 
rent  refractions  of  pellucid  bodies  produce  in  our  eyes 
the  ditterent  appearances  of  several  colours;  and  also 
that  the  different  ranging  and  laying  the  superficial  parts 
of  several  bodies,  as  of  velvet,  watered  silk,  &c.  docs 
the  like,  we  think  it  probable  that  the  colour  and  shin- 
iug  of  bodies  is  in  them  nothing  but  the  different  ar- 
rangement and  refraction  of  their  minute  and  insensible 
parts.  Thus  finding  in  all  parts  of  the  creation,  that 
fall  under  human  observation,  that  there  is  a  gradnal 
connexion  of  one  with  another,  without  any  great  or 
discernible  gaps  between,  in  all  that  great •  variety  of 
things  we  see  in  the  world,  which  are  so  closely  linked 
together,  that  in  the  several  ranks  of  beings,  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover  the  bouncU  betwixt  them  ;  we  have  rea- 
son to  he  persuaded,  that  by  such  gentle  steps  things 
ascend  upwards  in  degrees  of  perfection.  It  is*  a  hard 
matter  to  say  where  sensible  and  rational  begin,  and 
where  inscnsil)le  and  irrational  end  :  and  who  is  there 
(juick-sighted  cnougli  to  determine  precisely,  which  is 
the  lowest  species  of  living  things,  and  Mdiich  the  first 
of  those  which  hav-c  no  liie?  Things,  as  far  as  vrt  can 
observe,  lessen  and  augment,  as  the  quantity  does  in  a 
rei>:nlar  cone  ;  M'here  thouHi  there  be  a  manifest  odds 
betwixt  the  bigness  of  the  diameter  at  a  remote  distance, 
jct  the  difllreuce  bcU'ceu  tUc  u\)yer  and  under,  \rlierc 
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they  toucli  one  another,  is  liardly  discernible.  The  dif- 
ference is  exceeding gieat  l>etwcen  some  men,  and  some 
animals ;  but  if  we  will  compare  the  understandings  and 
abilities  of  some  men  and  some  brutes,  we  shall  find 
60  little  difference,  tlmt  it  will  be  hard  to  say,  that  that 
of  the  man  is  either  clearer  or  larger.  Observing,  I  say, 
such  gradual  and  gentle  descents  downwards  in  those 
parts  of  the  creation  that  are  beneath  man,  the  rule  of 
analogy  may  make  it  probable,  that  it  is  so  also  in 
things  above  us  and  our  observation  ;  and  that  there  arc 
several  ranks  of  intelligent  beings,  excelling  us  in  seve- 
ral degrees  of  perfection,  ascending  upwardti  towards  the 
iBj^nite  perfection  of  the  Cit-ator,  by  gentle  steps  and 
differences,  that  are  every  one  at  no  great  distan(*e  from 
the  next  ito  it.  This  sort  of  probability,  which  is  the 
best  conduct  of  rational  experiments,  and  tlie  rise  of 
hypothesis,  has  also  its  use  and  influence;  and  a  warir 
reasoning  from  analogy  leads  us  often  into  thediscovenr 
of  truths  and  useful  productions,  which  would  otherwi^ic 
lie  concealed. 

§.  13.  Though  the  common  experience    ^ 
and  the  ordinary  course  of  things  have  justly    where^on- 
a  iwighty  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  to     triiry  cxpcii- 
Qiake  them  give  or  refuse  credit  to  any  thing    <nce  ksseiw 
proposed. to  their  belief;  yet  there  is  one    ^°' ^^^ *<^**i* 
case,    wherehi  the  strangeness  of  th.e  fact 
lessens  not  the  assent  to  a  fair  testimony  given  of  it.  For 
vihere  such  supernatural  events  arc  suitable   to  ends 
aimed  at  by  him,  who  has  the  power  to  change  the 
courseof  nature,  there,  under  such  circumstances,  they 
may  be  the  fitter  to  procure  belief,    by  how  much  the 
more  they  are  beyond,  or  contrary  to  ordinary  obscrva:- 
lion.     This  is  the  proper  case  of  miracles,   which  wdl 
attested  do  not  only  find  credit  themselves,  but  give  it 
also  to  other  truths,  which  need  such  confirmation. 

§.    14.  Besides   those  we  have  hitherto     rT...    .^.^ 
mentioned,  there  is  one  sort  ot  propositions     timonyofrc- 
that  cballeno^e  the  hisjhest  de<j:ree  of  our     velaiion  is 
assent  upon  bare  testimony,    whether  the    t^eAighcst  - 
thing  proposed  agree  or  disagree  with  com-. 
Diou  experience,  and  the  ordinary  course  of  tliin^s^v  ^^ 
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not  The  reason  whereof  is,  because  the  testimony  is  of  j 
such  an  one,  as  cannot  deceive,  nor  be  deceived,  and 
that  is  of  God  himself.  This  carries  with  it  an  assurance 
beyond  doubt,  evidence  beyond  exception.  This  is 
called  by  a  peculiar  name,  revelation;  and  our  assent 'to 
it,  faith :  which  as  absolutely  determines  our  minds^ 
and  as  perfectly  cxcKides  all  wavering,  as  our  know* 
ledge  itself;  and  \Kt  may  as  well  doubt  of  our  own 
being,  as  we  can,  whether  any  revelation  from  God  be 
true.  So  that  faith  is  a  settled  and  sure  principle  of 
assent  and  assurance,  and  leaves  no  manner  of  room  for 
doubt  or  hesitation.  Only  we  must  be  sure,  that  \thtt 
divine  revelation,  and  that  we  understand  it  right:  die 
we  shall  expose  oi^rselves  to  all  the  extravagancnr  of 
enthusiasm,  and  all  the  errour  of  wrong  principles,  if  we 
have  faith  and  assurance  in  what  is  not  divine  revektion. 
And  therefore  in  those  cases,  our  assent  can  be  rationally 
no  higher  than  the  evidence  of  its  being  a  revelation, 
and  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  expressions  it  is  deli* 
vered  in.  If  the  evidence  of  its  being  a  revelation,  Of 
that  this  is  its  true  sense,  be  only  on  probable  proofs ; 
our  assent  can  reach  no  higher  than  an  assurance  or  dif- 
fidence, arising  from  tlie  more  or  less  apparent  probabi- 
lity of  the  proofs.  But  of  faith,  and  the  precedency  it 
ought  to  have  before  other  arguments  of  persuasion,  I 
shall  speak  more  hereafter,  where  I  treat  of  it,  as  it  is 
ordinarily  placed,  in  contradistinction  to  reason ;  though 
in  truth  it  be  nothing  else  but  an  assent  founded  on  the 
highest  reason. 


CHAP.     XVJI. 

Of  Reason. 

Various  sig-    §•    1-  Hj^HE  word  reason  in  the  English 
nificationsof  X  language  has  different  significa- 

theword         tions  :  somelimes   it  is   taken  for  true  and 
reason.  ^j^^^   principles ;  sonielimes  for  clear  and 

fair  deductions  from  thobc  principles  i   and  souictinies 

for 
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for  the  cause,  and  particularly  the  final  cause.  But  the 
:onsideration  I  shall  have  of  it  here,  is  in  a  signification 
iifferent  from  all  these :  and  that  is,  as  it  stands  for  a 
iuculty  in  man,  that  faculty  whereby  man  is  supposed  to 
^e  distinguished  from  beasts,  and  whcreiu  it  is  evident 
le  much  surpasses  them. 

§.  8.  If  general  knowledge,  as  has  been  Whereinm- 
ihown,  consists  in  a  perception  of  the  agree-  soning  con 
3ient  or  disagreement  of  our  own  ideas ;  and  *"^^" 
:he  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  all  things  without  us 
^except  only  of  a  God,  whose  existence  every  man  may 
certainly  know  and  demonstrate  to  himself  from  his 
Own  existence)  be  had  only  by  our  senses :  what  robm 
is  there  for  the  exercise  of  any  other  faculty,  but  out- 
ward sense  and  inward  perception  ?  What  need  is  there 
of  reason?  Very  much;  both  for  the  enlargement  of  our 
knowledge,  and  regulating  our  assent :  for  it  hath  to  do 
both  in  knowledge  and  opinion,  and  is  necessary  and 
assisting  to  all  our  other  intellectual  faculties,  and  indeed 
contains  two  of  them,  viz.  sagacity  and  illation.  By 
the  one,  it  finds  out ;  and  by  the  other,  it  so  orders  the 
intermediate  ideas,  as  to  discover  what  connexion  there 
is  in  each  link  of  the  chain,  whereby  the  extremes  are 
held  together;  and  thereby,  as  it  were,  to  draw  into 
v'iew  the  truth  sought  for,  which  is  that  which  we  call 
illation  or  inference,  and  consists  in  nothing  but  the 
perception  of  the  coiuiexion  there  is  between  the  ideas^ 
in  each  step  of  the  deduction,  whereby  the  mind  comes 
to  see  either  the  certain  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
any  two  ideas,  as  in  demonstration,  in  which  it  alrives 
at  knowledge;  or  thtir  probable  connexion,  on  which 
it  gives  or  withholds  its  assent,  as  in  opinion.  Sense 
and  intuition  reach  but  a  very  little  way.  The  greatest 
part  of  our  knowledge  depends  upon  deductions  and  in- 
termediate ideas:  and  in  those  cases,  where  we  are  fain 
to  substitute  assent  instead  of  knowledge,  and  take  pro- 
positions for  true,  without  being  certain  they  are  so,  we 
liave  need  td  find  out,  examine,  and  compare  the  grounds 
of  their  probability.  In  both  these  cases,  the  faculty 
^hich  finds  out  the  means,  and  rightly  applies  them  to 
discover  certainty  in  the  one,    and  probaollity  in  the 

Vol.  II.  ^^  oxV^, 
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other,  is  that  which  we  call  reason.  For  as  reason  per- 
ceives the  necessary  and  indubitable  connexion  of  all  the 
ideas  or  proofs  one  to  ahother,  in  each  step  of  any  de- 
monstration that  produces  knowledge;  so  it  likewise 
perceives  the  probable  connexion  of  all  the  ideas  or 
proofs  one  to  another,  in  every  step  of  a  discourse,  to 
which  it  will  think  assent  due.  This  is  the  lowest  de- 
gree of  that  which  can  be  truly  called  reason.  For 
where  the  mind  does  not  perceive  this  probable  con- 
iiexion,  where  it  docs  not  discern  whether  there  be  any 
such  connexion  or  no;  there  men's  opinions  are  not  the 
product  of  judgment,  or  the  consequence  of  reason,  but 
the  effects  of  chance  and  hazard,  of  a  mind  floating  at 
all  adventures,  without  choice  and  without  direction. 

these  four  degrees;  the  first  and  highest  is 
the  discovering  and  finding  out  of  truths;  the  second, 
the  n\i5uhir  and  methodical  disposition  of  them,  and  lay- 
ing them  in  a  clear  and  fit  order,  to  make  their  con- 
nexion and  force  be  plainly  and  easily  perceived :  the 
third  is  the  perceiving  their  connexion ;  and  the  fourth, 
a  making  a  right  conclusion.  These  several  degrees 
may  be  observed  in  any  mathematical  demonstration; 
it  being  one  thing  to  perceive  the  connexion  of  each 
part,  U.5  the  demonstration  is  made  by  another;  another, 
to  perceive  the  dependence  of  the  conclusion  on  all  the 
parts;  a  third,  to  make  out  a  demonstration  clearly  and 
neatly  one's  self;  and  something  different fioni  all  tliese, 
to  have  first  found  out  these  intermediate  ideas  or  proofs 
by  which  it  is  made. 

Syllogism  §•  "*'   ^  here  is  one  thing  more,  which  I 

not  the  great  shall  lU'birc  to  be  considered  concerning  rca- 
instrumentof  ^on ;  and  that  is,  whether  syllogism,  as  is 
reaion.  generally  thought,  be  the  proper  instrument 

of  it,  and  the  iiscfullest  way  of  exercising  this  faculty* 
The  causes  I  have  to  doubt  are  these. 

First,  because  syllogism  serves  our  reason  but  in  on< 
only  of  the  fbrementioned  parts  of  it;  and  that  is,  t" 
show  the  c(mnexion  of  the  proofs  in  any  one  instance 
and  no  moi^;  but  in  this  it  is  of  no  great  use,  since  tl' 

mill 
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mind  can  conceive  siicli  connexion  where  it  really  is,  as 
easily,  nay  pcrhaj)s  lx*ttcr  without  it. 

If  we  will  observe  the  actings  of  our  own  minds,  we 
shall  find  that  we  reason  best  and  clearest,  when  we  only 
observe  the  connexion  of  the  proof,  without  re<lucinpf 
oar  thouohts  to  anv  rule  of  svlloi>:isni.  And  therefore 
we  may  take  notice,  that  there  are  many  men  tluit  rea- 
son exceeding:  clear  and  rii.vhtlv,  who  know  not  how  to 
make  a  sylloifisni.  lie  that  will  look  into  many  parts 
of  Asia  and  America,  will  find  men  reason  there  perhaps 
as  acutely  as  himself,  who  yet  never  heard  of  a  syllo- 
gism, nor  can  reduce  ariv  one  argument  to  those  forms : 
and  I  believe  scarce  any  one  makes  syllogisms  in  rea- 
soninii:  within  himself.  Indeed  .svllon:ism  is  made  use 
of  on  occasion,  to  discover  a  fallacy  hid  in  a  rhetorical 
flourish,  or  cunningly  wrapt  up  in  a  smooth  period; 
and,  stri|)ping  an  absurdity  of  the  cover  of  wit  and  good 
language,  show  it  in  its  naked  deformity.  Hut  the 
weakness  or  fallacy  of  sue!)  a  loose  discourse  it  shows,  by 
the  artificial  form  it  is  put  into,  only  to  those  who  have 
thoroughly  studied  mode  and  figure,  and  have  so  ex- 
amined the  many  ways  that  three  propositions  may  be 
put  together,  as  to  know  which  of  them  does  certainly 
conclude  right,  and  which  not,  and  u[)on  what  grounds 
it  is  that  they  do  so.  All  who  have  so  far  considerc<l 
syllogism,  as  to  see  the  reason  why  in  three  propositions 
laid  to«:ether  in  one  form,  the  conclusion  will  be  cer- 
tainly  right,  but  in  another,  not  certainly  so ;  I  grant 
are  certain  of  the  conclusion  they  draw  from  the  pre- 
mises in  the  allowetl  modes  and  figures.  But  they  who 
have  not  so  far  looked  into  those  forms,  are  not  sure  by 
virtue  of  syllogism,  that  the  conclusion  certainly  follows 
from  the  premises;  they  only  take  it  to  be  so  by  an  hn- 
plicit  faith  i^i  their  teachers,  and  a  confidence  in  those 
forms  of  argumentation ;  but  this  is  still  but  believing,  not 
being  certain.  Now  if)  of  all  mankind,  those  who  can 
make  syllogisms  are  extremely  few  in  comparison  of  those 
who  cannot;  and  it)  of  those  few  who  Iiave  been  taught 
logic,  there  is  but  a  very  small  numl)er,  who  do  any 
more  than  believe  that  syllogisms  in  the  allowed  niodca 
and  figures  do  conclude  right,  witVvouV  Vitisy^w^  C55c- 
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tainly  that  they  do  so:  if  syllogisms  must  be  taken  foi 
the  only  proper  instrument  of  reason  and  means  oj 
knowledge;  it  will  follow,  that  before  Aristotle  there 
was  not  one  man  that  did  or  could  know  any  thing  by- 
reason;  and  that  since  the  invention  of  syllogisms,  there 
is  not  one  of  ten  thousand  that  doth. 

But  God  has  not  been  so  sparing  to  men  to  make  them 
barely  two-legged  caeatures,  and  left  it  to  Aristotle  to 
make  them  rational,  i.  e.   those  few  of  them  that  he 
could  get  so  to  examine  the  grounds  of  syllogisms,  as  to 
see,  that  in  above  threescore  ways,  that  three  proposi- 
tions may  be  laicL  together,  there  are  but  about  fourteen, 
wherein  one  may  be  sure  that  the  conclusion  is  right; 
and  upon  what  giounds  it  is,  that  in  these  tew  the  con- 
clusion is  certain,  and  in  the  other  not.     God  has  beea 
more  bountiful  to  ntankind  than  so.     He  has  given  them 
a  mind  that  can  reason,  without  being  instructed  in  me- 
thods of  syllogizing:  the  understanding  is  not  taught  to 
reason  by  these  rules ;  it  has  a  native  faculty  to  perceive 
the  coherence  or  incoherence  of  its  ideas,  and  can  range 
them  right,  without  any  such  perplexing  repetitions.    1 
say  not  this  any  way  to  lessen  Aristotle,  M'hom  I  look  on 
as  one  of  the  greatest  men  amongst  the  antients ;  whose 
large  views,  acuteness,  and  penetration  of  thought,  and 
strength  of  judgment,  few  have  equalled:  and  who  in 
this  very  invention  of  forms  of  argumentation,   wherein 
tlie  conclusion  may  be  shown  to  be  rightly  interred,  did 
great  service  against  those  who  were  not  ashamed  to 
deny  any  thing.     And  I  readily  own,  that  all  right  rea- 
soning may  be  reduced  to  his  forms  of  syllogism.     But 
yet  I  think,  without  any  diminution  to  him,  1  may  trulj 
say,  that  they  are  not  the  only,  nor  the  best  way  of  rea 
sonipg,  for  the  leading  of  those  into  truth  who  are  wil- 
ling to  find  it,  and  desire  to  make  the  best  use  they  nia^ 
of  their  reason,  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge.     Am 
he  himself^  it  is  plain,  found  out  some  forms  to  be  con 
elusive,  aud  others  not,  not  by  the  forms  themselves 
but  by  the  original  way  of  knowledge,  i.  e.  by  the  visi 
ble  agreement  of  ideas.     Tell  a  country  gentlewomai 
that  the  wind  is  south-west,  and  the  weather  louring 
and  like  to  rain,  aqd  she  M'ill  easily  understand  it  is  no 

saf 
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safe  for  her  to  go  abroad  thin  clad,  in  such  a  day,  after 
a  fever:  she  clearly  sees  the  probable  connexion  of  all 
these,  viz.  south-west  wind,  and  clouds,  rain,  wetting, 
taking  cold,  relapse,  and  danger  of  death,  without  tying 
them  together  in  those  artificial  and  cumbersome  fetters 
of  several  syllogisms,  that  clog  and  hinder  the  mind, 
which  proceeds  from  one  part  to  another  quicker  and 
clearer  without  them;  and  the  probability  which  she 
easily  perceives  in  things  thus  in  their  native  state  would 
be  quite  lost,  if  this  argument  were  managed  learnedly, 
and  proposed  in  mode  and  figure.  For  it  very  often 
confounds  the  connexion  :  and,  I  think,  every  one  will 
perceive  in  mathematical  demonstrations,  that  the  know- 
ledge gained  thereby  comes  shortest  and  clearest  without 
syllogisms. 

Inference  is  looked  on  as  the  great  act  of  the  rational 
faculty,  and  so  it  is  when  it  is  rightly  made;  but  the 
mind,  either  very  desirous  to  enlarge  its  knowledge,  or 
very  apt  to  favour  the  sentiments  it  has  once  imbibetl, 
is  very  forward  to  make  inferences,  and  therefore  often 
makes  too  much  haste,  before  it  perceives  the  connexion 
of  the  ideas  that  must  hold  the  extremes  together. 

To  infer  is  nothing  but,  by  virtue  of  one  proposition 
laid  down  as  true,  to  draw  in  another  as  true,  i.  e.  to 
see  or  suppose  such  a  connexion  of  the  two  ideas  of  the 
inferred  proposition,  v.  g.  Let  this  be  the  proposition 
laid  down,  "  men  shall  be  punished  in  another  world," 
and  from  thence  be  inferred  this  other,  **  then  men  can 
determine  themselves."  The  question  now  is  to  know 
M'hether  the  mind  has  made  this  inference  right  or  no  ; 
if  it  has  made  it  by  finding  out  the  intermediate  ideas, 
and  taking  a- view  of  the  connexion  of  them,  placed  in 
a  due  order,  it  has  proceeded  rationally,  and  made  a 
right  inference.  If  it  has  done  it  without  such  a  view, 
it  has  not  so  much  made  an  inference  that  will  hold,  or 
an  inference  of  right  reason,  as  shown  a  willingness  to 
liave  it  be,  or  be  taken  for  such.  But  in  neither  case  is 
it  syllogism  that  discovered  those  ideas,  or  showed  the 
connexion  of  them,  for  they  must  be  both  found  out,  and 
the  connexion  every  where  perceived,  beVoxt  \3cve*3  ^^^w 
rdiiouaUy  be  made  use  of  in  svUogism;  uxAft^^  'iX  ^».w\^^ 
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said,  that  any  idea,  without  considering  wliat  connexion 
it  hath  with  the  two  other,  wliose  asjrccment  Ihould  he 
bhown  bv  it,  will  do  well  enough  in  a  svllofifiRu],  and 
niav  be  taken  at  a  venture  tor  the  mcdius  terminus,  to 
j)rove  any  conclusion,  hut  this  noboily  will  say,  be- 
cause it  is  by  virlue  of  the  perceived  agreement  of  the 
intermediate  idea  with  the  extremes,  that  the  extremes 
are  concluded  to  aq;ree  :  and  therefore  each  intermediate 
idea  must  be  such  as  in  the  whole  chain  hath  a  visible 
connexion  with  those  two  it  has  Ix'cn  placeil  between, 
or  else  thereby  the  conclusion  cannot  be  inferred  oi 
drawn  in:  for  wherever  anv  link  of  the  chain  is  loo^e, 
and  without  connexion,  there  the  wliole  strength  of  it 
IS  last,  and  it  hath  no  torce  to  infer  or  draw  in  anj 
thing.  In  the  instance  above-mentioned,  what  is  it 
shows  the  force  of  the  inference,  an«l  consequently  the 
reasonableness  of  it,  but  a  view  of  the  connexion  of  all 
the  intermediate  ideas  that  draw  in  the  conclusion,  oi 

proposition  inferred?  v.g.  men  shall  be  punished 

God  the  punisher ;iust  punishment the  pu« 

wished  guilty could  have  done  otherwise 

freedom self-determination:    bv  which   chain  ol 

iileas  thus  vislblv  linked  tourlher  in  train,  i.  e.  each  in- 
tcrmediate  i(L*a  agreeing  on  each  side  with  vhosc  two  il 
is  immediately  placed  between,  the  ideas  of  men  ant 
i^elf-determination  a|>pear  to  be  connected,  i.  e.  this  pro- 
position,  men  can  determine  themselves,  is  drawn  in 
or  inferred  from  this,  that  they  shall  be  punished  in  the 
other  world.  Tor  here  tiie  mind  seeins*;  the  connexior 
there  is  between  the  idea  of  men's  punishncnt  in  tin 
other  world  and  the  idea  of  CJod  puni^hing ;  betweei 
Ciod  puni-hing  and  the  justice  of  tlie  pnni^lunent ;  \h> 
tween  justice  of  the  punishn>ent  and  guilt;  Ix'lwcen  guil 
and  a  power  to  do  otherwi.Nc;  between  a  power  to  di 
other\vi>e  and  freed»)ii) ;  and  between  tiecdom  and  self 
determination:  sees  the  connexion  between  men  am 
bclf-der.ermination. 

Now  I  ask  wliether  the  connexion  of  the  extremes  h 
not  more  clearly  seen  in  this  siniple  and  natural  dispo 
iiition,  than  in  the  peri)iexed  repetitions,  and  junible  o 
Jive  or  5i.v  syllogisms.     1  must  be«5  pardon  for  calling  i 

Yvc<\V>\v 
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jumble,  till  somebody  shall  put  these  ideas  into  so  many 
syllogisms  and  tlien  say,  ihut  they  are  less  jumbled,  and 
their  eonnexion  more  visible,  when  they  are  transposc*tt 
and  repeated,  and  spun  out  to  a  greater  length  in  arti- 
ficial forms,  than  in  that  short  and  natural  plain  oidcr 
they  are  laid  down  in  here,  wherein  every  one  may  see 
it :  and  wherein  they  must  be  seen  before  they  can  b& 
put  into  a  train  of  syllogisms.  For  the  natural  order  af 
the  connecting  ideas,  must  direct  the  order  of  the  syllo- 
gisms, and  a  man  must  sec  the  connexion  of  each  inter* 
mediate  idea  with  those  that  it  connects,  before  he  can 
with  leason  make  use  of  it  in  a  syllogism.  And  when 
all  those  syllogisms  are  made,  neither  those  that  are,  nor 
those  that  are  not  logicians  will  see  the  force  of  the 
argumentation,  i.e.  the  connexion  of  the  extremes,  one 
jot  the  belter.  [For  those  that  are  not  men  of  art,  not 
knowing  the  true  forms  of  syllogism,  nor  the  reasons  of 
them,  cannot  know  whether  thev  are  made  in  riijht  and 
conclusive  modes  and  figures  or  no,  and  so  are  not  at  all 
helped  by  the  forms  they  are  |)ut  into;  though  by  them 
the  natural  order,  wherein  the  mind  could  judge  of  their 
respective  conuexion,  being  disturbed,  renders  the  illa- 
tion much  more  uncertain  than  without  them.]  And  as 
for  the  logicians  themselves,  they  see  the  connexion  of 
each  intermediate  idea  with  those  it  stands  between  (on 
which  the  force  of  the  inference  depends)  as  well  before 
as  after  the  syllogism  is  made,  or  else  they  do  not  see  it 
at  all.  For  a  syllogism  tieither  shows  nor  strengthens 
the  connexion  of  any  two  ideas  immediately  put  toge- 
ther, but  only  by  the  connexion  seen  in  them  shows  what 
connexion  the  extremes  have  one  with  another.  But 
what  connexion  the  intermediate  ha^  with  either  of  the 
extremes  in  that  syllogism,  that  no  syllogism  does  or 
can  shrtw.  That  the  mind  only  doth  or  can  perceive  as 
they  stand  there  in  that  juxta-position  only  by  its  own 
view,  to  which  the  syllogistical  ..form.it  happens  to  h(? 
m  gives  no  help  or  light  at  all,  it  only  shows  that  if  the 
intermediate  idea  agrees  with  those  it  is  on  both  sides 
inintediately  applied  to ;  theu  those  two  remote  ones,  or 
as  they  are  called,  extremes,  do  certaatiVj  ^^^^  '^'^^ 
therefore  the  immedmt^  cpnne&ioxv  9t'  UiC^VkXsi^  \^  1^^ 
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AVliich  it  is  applied  to  on  each  side,  on  which  the  force 
of  tiie  reasoning  depends,  is  as  well  seen  before  as  after 
the  syllogism  is  made,  or  else  he  that  makes  the  syllo- 
gism cpuld  never  see  it  at  alK  This,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  is  seen  only  by  the  eye,  or  the  perceptive 
faculty  of  the  mind,  taking  a  view  of  them  laid  together, 
ill  a  juxta-position ;  which  view  of  any  two  it  has 
equally,  whenever  they  are  laid  together  in  any  propo- 
sition, whether  that  proposition  be  placed  as  a  major,  or 
a  minor,  in  a  syllogism  or  no. 

Of  what  use  then  are  syllogisms?  I  answer,  their  chief 
and  main  use  is  in  the  schools,  where  men  are  allowed 
without  shame  to  deny  the  agreemeint  of  ideas  that  do 
manifestly  agree ;  or  out  of  the  schools,  to  those  who 
from  thence  have  learned  without  shame  to  deny  the 
connexion  of  ideas,  which  even  to  themselves  is  visible. 
But  to  an  ingenuous  searcher  after  truth,  who  has  no 
other  aim  but  to  find  it,  there  is  no  need  of  any  such 
form  to  forte  the  allowing  of  the  inference :  the  truth 
and  reasonableness  of  it  is  better  seen  in  ranging  of  the 
ideas  in  a  simple  and  plain  order :  and  hence  it  is,  that 
men,  in  their  own  inquiries  after  truth,  never  use  syllo- 
gisms to  convince  themselves,  [or  in  teaching  others  to 
instruct  willing  learners.]  Because,  before  they  can  put 
them  into  a  syllogism,  they  must  see  the  connexion  that 
is  between  the  intermediate  idea  and  the  two  other  ideas 
it  is  set  between  and  aj)plied  to,  to  show  their  agree- 
ment ;  and  when  they  see  that,  they  sec  whether  the 
inference  be  good  or  no,  and  so  syllogism  comes  too  late 
to  settle  it.  For  to  make  use  again  of  the  former  in- 
stance ;  I  ask  whether  the  mind,  •  considering  the  idea  of 
justice,  placed  as  an  intei mediate  idea  between  the  pu- 
nishment of  men  and  the  guilt  of  the  punished,  (and, 
till  it  does  so  consider  it,  the  mind  cannot  make  use  of 
it  as  a  medius  terminus)  does  not  as  plainly  see  the  force 
and  strength  of  the  inference,  as  when  it  is  formed  into 
a  syllogism.  To  show  it  in  a  very  plain  and  easy  exam- 
ple; let  animal  be  the  intermediate  idea  or  medius  tef" 
minus  that  the  mind  makes  use  of  to  show  the  connexion 
of  homo  and  vivens:  I  ask,  whether  the  mind  docs  not 
inore  teadiiy  and  pla'mW  see  lYv^l  eonwt^wci'wi^Owt  m^ 
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and  proper  i30sition  of  the  connecting  idea  in  the  mid- 
dle; thus, 

m 

Homo Animal— ——Vivens, 

Than  in  this  perplexed  one, 

Animal Viveus Homo Animal : 

Which  is  the  position  these  ideas  have  in  a  syllogism,  to 
show  the  connexion  between  homo  and  vivens  by  the 
intervention  of  animal. 

Indeed  syllogism  is  thought  to  be  of  necessary  use, 
even  to  the  lovtrs  of  truth,  to  show  them  the  fallacies 
that  are  often  concealed  in  florid,  witty,  or  involved  dis- 
courses. But  that  this  is  a  mistake  willappear,  if  we 
consider,  that  the  reason  why  sometimes  men,  who  sin- 
cerely aim  at  truth,  are  imposed  upon  by  such  loose, 
and  as  they  are  called  rhetorical  discourses,  is,  that  their 
fancies  being  struck  with  some  lively  metaphorical 
representations,  they  neglect  to  observe,  or^o  not  easily 
perceive  what  are  the  true  ideas,  upon  which  the  infer- 
ence depends.  Now  to  show  such  men  the  weakness  of 
such  an  argumentation,  there  needs  no  more  but  to  strip 
it  of  the  superfluous  ideas,  which,  blended  and  con- 
founded with  those  on  which  the  inference  depend:^, 
seem  to  show  a  connexion  where  there  is  none;  or  at 
least  do  hinder  the  discovery  of  the  want  of  it ;  and  then 
to  lay  the  naked  ideas,  on  which  the  force  of  the  argu- 
mentation depends,  in  their  due  order,  in  which  position 
the  mind,  taking  a  view  of  them,  sees  what  connexion 
they  have,  and  so  is  able  to  judge  of  the  inference  with- 
out any  need  of  a  syllogism  at  all. 

I  grant  that  mode  and  figure  is  commonly  made  use 
of  in  such  cases,  as  if  the  detection  of  the  incoherence 
of  such  loose  discourses  were  wholly  owing  to  the  syllo- 
gistical  form ;  and  so  1  myself  formerly  thought,  till 
upon  a  stricter  examination  I  now  find,  that  laying  the 
intermediate  ideas  naked  in  their  due  order,  showti  the 
incoherence  of  the  argumentation  better  than  syllogism  ; 
not  only  as  subjecting  each  hnk  of  tHfe  chain  to  the  im- 
mediate view  of  the  mind  in  its  proper  ^V^^^  \i\>L^\^VK^ 
its  connexion  is  best  observed  \  wX  i^^  V^^c^vl^^  ^^^^- 
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gism  shows  the  incoherence  only  to  those  (who  are  not 
one  of  ten  thousand)  who  pcil'ectiy  understand  mode  aud 
figure,  and  the  reason  upon  which  those  forms  are  esta- 
blished :  whereas  a  due  and  orderly  placing  of  the  ideas 
upon  which  the  inference  is  made,  makes  every  orfe, 
whether  logician  or  not  logician,  who  understands  the 
terms,  and  hath  the  thcuhy  to  perceive  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  such  ideas  Twithout  which,  in  or  out 
of  s}llogism,  he  cannot  perceive  the  strength  or  weak- 
ness, coherence  or  incoherence  of  the  discourse)  see  the. 
want  of  connexion  in  the  argumentation,  aud  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  inference. 

And  thus  I  have  known  a  man  unskilful  in  syllogism, 
who  at  first  hearing  could  perceive  the  weakness  and  in- 
conclusivenessof  a  long  artificial  and  plausible  discourse 
wherewilh  others  better  skilled  in  syllogism  have  been 
misled.  And  I  believe  there  are  few  of  my  readers  who 
do  not  know  such.  And  indeed  if  it  were  not  so,  the 
debates  of  most  princes  councils,  and  the  business  of 
assemblies  would  be  in  danger  to  be  mismanaged,  since 
those  who  are  relied  upon,  and  have  usually  a  great  stroke 
in  them,  are  not  always  such,  who  have  the  good  luck 
to  be  perfectly  knowing  in  the  forms  of  syllogism,  (if 
expert  in  mode  and  figure.  And  if  syllogism  were  the 
only,  or  so  much  as  the  surest  way  to  detect  the  fallacies 
of  artificial  discourses;  I  do  not  think  that  all  mankind, 
even  princes  in  matters  that  concern  their  crowns  and 
dignities,  are  so  much  in  love  with  falshood  and  mistake, 
tliat  they  would  every  where  have  neglected  to  bring 
syllogism  into  the  debates  of  moment ;  or  thought  it 
ridiculous  so  much  as  to  offer  them  in  affairs  of  conse- 
quence .  a  plain  evidence  to  me,  that  men  of  parts  and 
penetration,  who  were  not  idly  to  dispute  at  their  ease, 
but  were  to  act  according  to  the  result  of  their  debcites, 
and  often  pay  for  their  mistakes  with  their  iieads  or  for- 
tunes, found  those  scholastic  forms  were  of  little  use  to 
discover  truth  or  fallacy,  whilst  lK)th  the  one  and  the 
other  might  be  shown,  and  better  shown  without  thein, 
to  those  who  would  nut  refuse  to  see  what  was  visibly 
shown  tbcm. 
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Secondly,  another  reason  that  makca  me  doubt  whe- 
ther syllogism  be  the  only  proper  instrument  of  reason 
in  the  discovery  of  truth,  is,  that  of  whatever  use,  mode 
and  figure  is  pretended  to  be  in  the  laying  open  of  tUl- 
lacy  (which  has  been  above  considered)  those  scholastic 
forms  of  discourse  are  not  less  liable  to  fallacies  than  the 
plainer  ways  of  argumentation  :  and  for  this  I  appeal  to 
common  observation,  which  liasahvavs  ;ound  these  arti- 
ficial  methods  of  reasonmg  more  adapted  to  catch  and 
entangle  the  mind,   than  to  instinct  and  inform  the  un- 
derstanding.    And  hence  it  is  tliat  men,  even  when  they 
arc  baffled  and  silenced  in  this  scholastic  way,  are  sel- 
dom or  never  convinced,  and  so  brought  over  to  the 
conquering  side :  they  pcrha[js  acknowledge  their  adver- 
sary to  be  the  more  skilful  disj)utant ;  but  rest  neverthe- 
less persuaded  of  the  truth  on  their  side  ;  and  go  away, 
worsted  as  they  are,  with  the  same  opinion  they  brought 
with  them,   which  they  could  not  do,  if  this  way  of  ar- 
gumentation carried  light  and  conviction  with  it,  and 
made  men  see  where  the  truth  lay.     And  therefore  syl- 
logism has  been  thought  more  proper  for  the  attaining 
victory  in  dispute,   than  for  the  discovery  or  confirma- 
tion of  truth  in  fair  inciuiries.     And  if  it  be  certain,  that 
fallacies  can  be  couched  in  syllogism,  as  it  cannot  be 
denied  ;  it  must  be  somctliing  else,  and  not  syllogism, 
that  must  discover  them. 

I  liave  had  experience  how  read}'  some  men  are,  when 
all  the  use  which  they  have  been  wont  to  ascnbe  to  any 
thing  is  not  allowed,  to  cry  out,  that  I  am  for  laying 
it  wholly  aside.  IJut,  to  prevent  such  unjust  and  ground- 
less imputations,  I  tell  them,  that  I  am  not  for  taking 
away  any  helps  to  the  understanding,  in  the  attainment 
of  knowled^re.  And  if  men  skilled  in,  and  used  to  bvl- 
logisms,  find  them  assisting  to  their  reason  in  the  dis- 
covery of  truth,  I  think  they  ought  to  make  use  of'them. 
All  that  I  aim  at  is,  that  they  should  not  ascribe  more 
to  those  forms  than  belongs  to  them  ;  and  think  that 
nicu  have  no  use,  or  not  so  full  an  use  of  tlicir  reasoning 
faculty  without  them.  Some  eyes  want  spectacles  to  see 
things  clearly  and  distinctly  :  but  let  not  those  that  u^^ 
them  tlwrcforc  say,     nobody  cau.  see  cVi^\Vj  \^\\V^\iX 
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them  :  those  who  do  so  will  be  thought  in  favour  of  art 
(which  perhaps  they  are  beholden  to)  a  little  too  much 
to  dejiiess  and  discredit  nature.  Reason,  by  its  own  pe- 
netration where  it  is  strong  and  exercised,  usually  sees 
quicker  and  clearer  without  syllogism.  If  use  of  those 
spectacles  has  so  dimmed  its  sight,  that  it  cannot  with- 
out them  see  consequences  or  inconsequences  in  argu- 
uientation,  I  am  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  against  the 
using  them.  Every  one  knows  what  best  fits  his  own 
isight.  But  let  him  not  thence  conclude  all  in  the  dark, 
who  use  not  just  the  same  helps  that  he  finds  a  need  of. 
'  \j  ,    ,.  ,  §.  5.  But  however  it  be  in  knowled«re,  I 

Jlclps  little        4.1  •    1    T  ^1  •-.  •        r  r      1  ^ 

in  demon-        thmk  I  may  truly  say,  it  is  ot  far  less,  oruo 
stration,  less    use  at  all  in  probabilities.     For,  the  assent 
in  probabi-       there  being  to  be  determined  by  the  prepon- 
"^'  derancy,  after  due  weighing  of  all  the  proofs, 

with  all  circumstances  on  both  sides,  nothing  is  so  unfit 
to  assist  the  mind  in  that,  as  syllogism  ;  which  running 
away  with  one  assumed  probability,  or  one  topical  argu- 
ment, pursues  that  till  it  has  led  the  mind  quite  out  of 
'sight  of  the  thing  under  consideration ;  and  forcing  it 
upon  some  remote  difficulty,  holds  it  fast  there,  intangletl 
perhaps,  and  as  it  were  manacled  in  the  chain  of  syllo- 
gisms, without  allowing  it  the  liberty,  much  less  afford- 
ing it  the  helps,  requisite  to  show  on  which  side,  all 
things  considered,  is  the  greater  probability. 
■  i.  6.  But  let  it  help  us  (as  perhaps  may 

^  Serves  not  to     i     ^    •  i\    •  •      •  Ai     •   ^ 

increase  our  "^  ^^^")  ^"  couvmcmg  men  of  their  errours 
knowledge,  and  mistakes:  (and  yet  I  would  fain  see  the 
hut  fence  nian  that  was  forced  out  of  his  opinion  by 
•with  It.  jjj^^  Qf  syllogism)  yet  still  it  fails  our  reason 

in  that  part,  which,  if  not  its  highest  perfection,  is  yet 
certainly  its  hardest  task,  and  that  which  we  most  need 
its  help  in ;  and  that  is  the  finding  out  of  proofs,  and 
making  new  discoveries.  The  rules  of  syllogism  serve 
not  to  furnish  the  mind  with  those  intermediate  ideas 
that  may  show  the  connexiou  of  remote  ones.  This 
way  of  reasoning  discovers  no  new  proofs,  but  is  the  art 
of  marshalling  and  ranging  the  old  ones  we  have  already. 
The  /oit)--se venth  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid 
is  vtiy  (iuci  but  the  discovery  orvV, \ >CV\v\\V^ \iQt  owing 
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to  any  rules  of  common  logic.  A  man  knows  first,  and 
then  he  is  able  to  prove  syllogistically.  So  that  syllo- 
gism comes  after  knowledge,  and  then  a  man  has  little 
or  no  need  of  it.  But  it  is  chiefly  by  the  finding  out 
those  ideas  that  show  the  connexion  of  distant  ones,  that 
our  stock  of  knowledge  is  increased,  and  that  useful  arts 
and  sciences  aie  advanced.  Syllogism  at  best  is  but  the 
art  of  fencing  with  the  little  knowledge  we  have,  with- 
out making  any  addition  to  it  And  if  a  man  should 
employ  his  reason  all  this  way,  he  will  not  do  much 
otherwise  than  he,  who  having  got  some  iron  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  should  have  it  beaten  up  all  into 
swords,  and  put  it  into  his  servants  hands  to  fence  with, 
and  bang  one  another.  Had  the  king  of  Spain  employed 
the  hands  of  his  people,  and  his  Spanish  iron  so,  he  had 
brouijht  to  light  but  little  of  that  treasure  that  lav  so 
long  hid  in  the  entrails  of  America.  And  I  am  apt  to 
think,  that  he  who  shall  employ  all  the  force  of  his  rea- 
son  only  in  brandishing  of  syllogisms,  will  discover  very 
littje  of  that  mass  ot  knowledge,  which  lies  yet  concealed 
in  the  secret  recesses  of  nature;  and  which,  I  am  apt  to 
think,  native  rustic  reason  (as  it  formerly  has  done)  is 
likelier  to  open  a  way  to,  and  add  to  the  common  stock 
of  mankind,  rather  than  any  scholastic  proceeding  by 
the  strict  rule  of  mode  and  figure. 

§..7.  I  doubt  not  nevertheless,  but  there  Other  helps 
are  ways  to  be  found  out  to  assist  our  reason  ^^^^}^  °^ 
in  this  most  useful  part ;  and  this  the  judi- 
*cious  Hooker  encourages  nie  to  say,  who  in  his  Eccl. 
Pol.  1.  1.  §.  6,  speaks  thus :  **  If  there  might  be  added 
"  the  right  helps  of  true  art  and  learning  (which  helps, 
'*  I  must  plainly  confess,  this  age  of  the  world  carrying 
the  name  of  a  learned  age,  doth  neither  much  know, 
nor  generally  regard)  tliere  would  undoubtedly  be 
almost  as  much  difference  in  maturity  of  judgment 
"  between  men  therewith  inured,  and  that  which  men 
"  now  are,  as  between  men  that  are  now,  and  innq- 
•*  cents."  r  do  not  pretend  to  have  found,  or  disco- 
vered here  any  of  those  right  helps  of  art,  this  great  man 
of  deep  thought  mentions;  but  this  is  plain,  that  syllo* 
gism^  and  the  logic  now  in  use,  which  were  ai  w^Vl 


it 
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known  in  his  days,  can  be  none  of  those  he  means.  It 
is  surticient  for  me,  if  by  a  discourse,  perhaps  something 
out  of  the  way,  I  am  sure  as  to  me  wholly  new  and  un- 
borrowed, I  shall  have  given  occasion  to  others  to  cast 
about  for  new  discoveries,  and  to  seek  in  their  own 
thoughts,  for  those  right  helps  of  art,  which  will  scarce 
be  found,  I  fear,  by  those  who  servilely  confine  them- 
selves to  the  rules  and  dictates  of  others.  For  l:>eaten 
tracks  lead  this  sort  of  cattle  (as  an  observing  Roman 
calls  them)  whose  thoughts  reach  only  to  imitation," 
**  non  quo  cundum  est,  sed  quo  itur."  But  I  can  be 
bald  to  say,  that  this  age  is  adorned  with  some  men  of 
that  strength  of  judgment,  and  largeness  of  comprehen- 
sion, that  if  they  would  employ  their  thoughts  on  this 
subject,  could  open  new  and  undiscovered  ways  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge. 

^.  8.   Havino-  here  had   an  occasion  to 
vve  reason       spcAk  of  syllogism  in  ijeneral,  and  the  use  of 

about  par-  . »  .  '^  .    ^  i    i      •  '  n 

ticulars.  ^t  ^"  reast^nmg,  and  the  nnprovementor  our 

knowledge,  it  is  fit  before  I  leave  this 
subject,  to  take  notice  of  one  manifest  mistake  in  the 
rules  of  svIloa:ism,  viz.  that  no  svlloo:istieal  reasonini' 
can  be  right  and  conclusive,  but  what  has,  at  least,  one 
general  propasition  in  it.  As  if  we  could  not  reason, 
and  have  knowledge  about  particulai-s:  whereas,  in 
truth,  the  matter  rightly  considered,  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  all  our'  reasoning  and  knowledge,  is  nothing  but 
particulars.  Every  man's  reasoning  and  knowledge  is 
only  about  the  ideas  existing  in  his  own  mind,  which 
are  truly,  every  one  of  them,  particular  existences ;  and 
our  knowledge  and  reason  about  other  things,  is  only  as 
they  correspond  with  those  of  our  particular  ideas.  So 
that  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
our  particular  ideas,  is  the  whole  and  utmost  of  all  our 
knowledge.  Universality  is  but  accidental  to  it,  and 
consists  onl}^  in  this,  that  the  particular  ideas,  about 
which  it  is,  are  such,  as  more  than  one  particular  thing 
can  correspond  with,  and  be  re])resented  by.  But  the 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  two 
ideas,  consequently  our  own  knowledge,  is  equally  clear 
and  certdin,  whether  eitUer,  oi  bot.V\,.ov  tieitlwr  of  those 
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ideas  be  capable  of  representing  more  real  beings  than 
one,  or  no.  One  thing  more  I  crave  leave  to  offer  about 
syllogism,  before  I  leave  it,  viz.  may  one  not  upon  just 
ground  inquire  whether  the  form  syllogism  now  has,  is 
that  which  in  reason  it. ought  to  have?  For  the  medius 
terminus  being  to  join  the  extremes,  i.  e.  the  interme- 
diate idea  by  its  intervention,  to  show  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  the  two  in  question  ;  would  not  the  po- 
sition of  the  medius  terminus  be  more  natural,  and  show 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  extremes  clearer 
and  better,  if  it  were  placed  in  the  middle  between 
them  ?  Which  might  be  easily  done  by  transposing  the 
propositions,  and  making  the  medius  terminus  the  pre- 
dicate of  the  first,  and  the  subject  of  the  second.  As 
thus, 

**  Omnis  homo  est  animal, 
**  Omnc  animal  est  vivens, 
**  l^rgo  omnis  homo  est  vivens/' 

*'  Omne  corpus  est  entensum  &  solidum, 

*'  Nullum  extcnsum  &  solidum  est  pura  extensio, 

•*  Ergo  corpus  non  est  pura  exteiisio." 

I  need  not  trouble  my  reader  with  instances  in  syllo- 
gisms, whose  conclusions  are  particular.  The  same  rea- 
son holds  for  the  same  form  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the 
general. 

§.9.  Reason,  though  it  penetrates  into     i.  Reason 
the  depths  of  the  sea  and  earth,  elevates  our    ^ils  us  for 
thoughts  as  high  as  the  stars,  and  leads  us     ^''^^^  °^ 
through  the  vast  spaces  and  large  rooms  of 
this  mighty  fabric,  yet  it  comes  far  short  of  the  real  ex- 
tent ot  even  corporeal  being :  and  there  are  manv  in- 
stances wherein  it  fails  us  :  as, 

First,  it  perfectly  fails  us,  where  our  ideas  fail.  It 
neither  does,  nor  can  extend  itself  farther  than  they  do. 
And  therefore  wherever  we  have  no  ideas,  our  reasoning 
stops,  and  we  are  at  an  end  of  our  reckoning:  and  if  at 
any  time  we  reason  about  words,  which  do  not  stand  for 
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any  ideas,  it  is  only  about  those  soundSi  and  nothing 
else, 

2.  Because  of  i  ^0-  Secondly,  our  reason  is  often  puz- 
obscure  and  zled,  and  at  a  loss,  because  of  the  obscurity, 
imperfect  confusion,  or  imperfection  of  the  ideas  it  is 
ideas,  employed  about ;  and  there  we  are  involved 
in  difficulties  and  contradictions.  Thus  not  having  any 
perfect  idea  of  the  least  extension  of  matter,  nor  of  infi- 
nity, we  are  at  a  loss  about  the  divisibiHty  of  matter ; 
but  having  perfect,  clear,  and  distinct  ideas  of  number,'* 
our  reason  meets  with  none  of  those  inextricable  ditB- 
culties  in  numbers,  nor  finds  itself  involved  in  any  con- 
tradictions about  them.  Tims,  we  having  but  imper- 
fect ideas  of  the  operations  of  our  minds,  and  of  the  be- 
ginning of  motion,  or  thought,  how  the  mind  produces 
cither  of  them  in  us,  and  much  imperfecter  yet  of  the 
operation  of  God  ;  run  into  great  difficulties  about  free 
created  agents,  which  reason  cannot  well  extricate  itself 
out  of. 

i.  11.  Thirdlv,  our  reason  is  often  at  a 

3.  i^or  want     stand,  because  it  perceives  not  those  ideas, 

of  intennc-  ,  .     '  ,  ,  *  ,  ,  ^ 

Jiate  ideas.      wliich  could  serve  to  snow  the  certam  or 

probable  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any 
other  two  ideas:  and  in  this  some  men's  faculties  far 
outgo  others.  Till  algebra,  that  great  instrument  and 
instance  of  human  sagacity,  was  discovered,  men,  with 
amazement,  looked  on  several  of  the  demonstrations  of 
antient  mathematicians,  and  could  scarce  forbear  to 
think  the  finding  several  of  those  proofs  to  I^  something 
more  than  human. 

^.  12.  Fourthly,  the  mind,  by  proceed- 

4.  Because       j^g  upon  false  principles,  is  often  engaged 
principles.        ^^  al)surdities  and  (Hfficulties,  brought  into 

straits  and  contradictions,  \Vithout  knowing 
how  to  free  itself;  and  in  that  case  it  is  in  vain  to  im.- 
plore  the  help  of  reason,  unless  it  be  to  discover  the 
faUhoood  and  reject  the  inlluence  of  those  wrong  princi- 
ples. Reason  is  so  far  from  clearing  the  ditiiculties 
which  the  building  upon  false  foundations  brings  a  man 
into,  that  if  he  will  pursue  it,  it  entangles  him  the  more^ 
and  engages  him  deeper  in  perplexities. 

§•  13. 
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§.  13.  Fifthly,  as  obscure  and  imperfect.  .5. Because  . 
ideas  often  involve  our  reason,  so,  upon  the    of  doubifut 
Mme  ground,  do  dubious  words,  and  un-     '^™*- 
certain  signs,  often  in  discourses  and  arguihgs,  wb^n 
not  warily  attended  to,  puzzle  men's  reason,  and  bring 
Aem  to  a  non-plus.     But  these  two  latter  are  our  faulty 
and  not  the  fault  of  reason.     But  yet  the  consequences 
of  them  are  nevertheless  obvious  ;  and  the  perplexities 
or  errours  they  fill  men's  minds  with,  are  every  where 
observable. 

.  §.  14.  Some  of  the  ideas  that  are  in  the    Our  highest 
mind^  are  so  there,  that  they  can  be  by    degree  of 
themselves  immediately  compared,  one  with     knowledge  is 
another:  and  in  these  the  mind  is  able  to     '"^'^^^^v^* 

^t     ,    ^,  J.  without  rca- 

perceive,  that  they  agree  or  disagree  as  soning. 
clearly,  as  that  it  has  them.  Thus  the  mind 
perceives,  that  an  arch  of  a  circle  is  less  than  the  whole 
circle,  as  clearly  as  it  does  the  idea  of  a  circle :  and  th;s 
therefore,  as  has  been  said,  I  call  intuitive  knowledge ; 
nrhich  is  certain,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  needs  no  pro- 
bation, nor  can  have  any  ;  this  being  the  highest  of  all 
human  certainty.  In  this  consists  the  evidence  of  all  those 
maxims,  which  nobody  has  any  doubt  about,  but  every 
man  (does  not,  as  is  said,  only  assent  to,  but)  knows  to 
be  true,  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  proposed  to  his  under- 
standing. In  the  discovery  of,  and  assent  to  these  truths, 
there  is  no  use  of  the  discursive  faculty,  no  need  of  rea- 
soning, but  they  are  known  by  a  superior  and  higher 
degree  of  evidence.  And  such,  if  I  may  guess  at  things 
unknown,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  angels  have  now,  and 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  shall  have,  in  a 
future  state,  of  thousands  of  things,  which  now  either 
ivbolly  escape  our  apprehensions,  or  which,  our  short- 
sighted reason  having  got  some  faint  glimpse  oi\  we,\in 
the  dark,  gi*ope  after. 

§.   15.  But  though  we  have,    here  and     Thcnejftis 
there,  a  little  of  this  clear  light,  some  sparks  .  dcmonstra- 
of  bright  knowledge ;  yet  the  greatest  part    tionbyrca- 
of  our  ideas  are  such,  that  we  cannot  discern     zoning. 
their  agreement  or  diaagreenjen.t  by  an  iuimediate  coiji* 
.  Vol.  IL  S  Y'^xvcv^ 
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paring  them.  'And  in  all  these  we  have 'need  of  i-eason- 
jng,  and  must,  by  discourse  and  interence,  liiake  diir 
discoverifes.  Now  of  these  there  are  t\^o  jjorts,  whidil 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  mention  here  again.  j 

First,  those  whose  agreement  or  disagreement,  thougb 
it  cann^^t  be  seen  by  an  immediate-  putting  them  1(^ 
ther,  yet  may  be  examined  by  the  intervention ' of  otfeer 
ideasy  which  can  be  compared  with  them.  In  this  case 
when  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the 'intermcdi«te 
idea,  on  both  sides  with  those  which  we  would  company 
is  plainly  discerned,  there  it'am6unts  toadetnonstFa- 
tion,  whereby  knowleilge  is  produced ;  which  thoiigh  it 
be  certain,  yet  it  is  not  30  easy,  nor  altogethei*  sock^ 
as  intuitive  knowledge.  Because  in  that  there  is  barely 
one  simple  intuition,  wherein  there  is  no  room  foraoy 
the  least  mistake  or  doubt ;  the  truth  is  seen  all  perfectly 
at  once.  In  demonstration,  it  is  true,  there  is  intuition 
too,  but  not  altogether  at  once;  for  there  must  be  a  re- 
membrance of  the  intuition  of  the  agreement  of  the  me- 
dium, or  intermediate  idea,  with  that  we  compared  it 
with  before,  when  \ye  compare  it  with  the  other;  aiid 
where  there  be  many  mediums,  there  the  danger  of  the 
mistake  is  the  greater.  For  each  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  the  ideas  must  be  obserx'ed  and  seen  in  each  step 
of  the  whole  train,,  and  retained  in  the  memory,  just  as 
it  is ;  and  the  mind  must  be  sure  that  no  pait  of  what  is 
necessary  to  make  up  the  demonstration  is  omitted  or 
overlooked.  This  makes  some  demonstrations  long  and 
perplexed,  and  too  hard  for  those  who  have  not  strength 
of  [)arts  distinctly  to  perceive,  and  c^cactly  carry  somMf 
particulars  orderly  in  their  heads.  And  even  those,  wbo 
are  able  to  nui.sttr  such  intricate  speculations,  are  faio 
>oinrtimes  to  go  over  them  again,  and  there  is  need  of 
more  than  one  review  U^forethey  can  arrive  at  certaint)'. 
Hat  vet  wht^rc  tiic  mind  clearlv  retains  the  intuition  it 
h.ad  ot'  t!:c  aj'rci ment  of  anv  idea  with  another,  and  that 
with  a  tr.ini,  and  that  with  a  fourth,  &c*  there  tbe 
"agrct  ir.cTir  n\  the  tirst  and  the  fourth  is  a  demonstiationi 
a!ul  prodiict!?s  certain  knowledge,  which  may  be  called 
rational  knowledge,  as  the  other  is  intuitive;' 
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.   1 6.  Secondly,  there  are  other  ideas,     ^^  supply  • 
)se  9gr^eineat  oi'  dis^igreeniCQt  can  no    thenarrow': 
er.wise  be  judged. lof,  but  by  the  inter-    nessofthis,' 
tion  of  Qthers  which  have  not  a  certain     ^^  ^^®  '*^' 
eqment  with  the  extremes,  but  an  usual    judgment 
likely  one :  and  in  these  it  is  that  the     upon  proba- 
^qent  is   properly  exercised,    which  is     \^^^  reason- 
acquiescing  of  the  mind,  that  any  ideas     *"^' 
agree,,  by  comparing  them  with  such  probable  me- 
ms-     This,  though  it  never  arnpunts  to  knowlplge, 
not  to  that. which  is  the  lowest  degree  of  it:  y6t 
ietime3  the  intermediate  ideas  tie  the  extremes  so 
\]y  together,    and   the   probability  is  so  clear  auc^ 
ing,.  thatajssent^snecessarily  follows  it,  as  knowledge 
s  demonstration.     The  great  excellency  and  use  of 
.  judgment  is  to  observe  right,   and  take  a  true  esti- 
ie  of  the  force  and  weight  of.  each  probability ;   and 
a  oastiug  them  up  all  right  together,  choose  that  side 
.ch:  Jbas  the  overb?ilance. 

^   17.  Intuitive  knowledge,  is  the  perccp-    intuition, 
I;. of  the  certain  agreement  or  disagree-    demonstra- 
at  of  two  ideas  immediately  compared    ^io";  j"^g- 
ether.  '"'"'• 

lational  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  certain 
cement  or  disagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  by  the  iu- 
/ention  of  one  or  more  other  ideas. 
Judgment  is  the  thinking  or  taking  two  ideas  to  agriec 
disagree,  by  the  interyentiOT}  of  one  or  more  itleas, 
Dse  certain  agreement  or  disagreement  with  them  it 
j^not  perceive,  but  |iath  observed  to  be  frequent  and 
lal. 

\.  18.  Though  the  deducing  ,pne  propo-     conseqaen- 
on  from  another,  or  inaking  inferences    ccs  of  words, 
^ords,  .be  a  great  part  of  reason,  and  that    -i^d  cohse- 
ich  it  is  usually  employed  about ;  yet  the    3?^"^^*  ^^ 
ttcipal  act  of , ratiocination  is  the  tindin^ 
:  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideai  tone  with 
)ther,  .by.theintt.ryentWn  of  a  third.    .As  a  man,  by 
ardj  fiud^  two  houses  to  be  of  the  same  length,  which 
dd  Dot.ba  bropghjt  together  to  measure  their  equality 
jMttaTpQsitioin.   ^Wiprds  Jiavi?, their  coiucc^uettc^i^^,  -^^ 
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the  signs  of  such  ideas  :  and  things  agree  or  disagree,  as 
really  they  are  \  but  we  observe  it  only  by  our  ideas* 

Foot  sorts  of        ^'   ^^'  ^^^^^^  ^'^^  ^^^  *^^^*  subject,  it  may 
•rguments.       ^^  worth  our  while  a  little  to  reflect  on  four 

sorts  of  arguments,  that  men,  in  their  rea- 
sonings with  others,  do  ordinarily  make  use  of,  to  pie- 
vail  on  their  assent ;  or  at  least  so  to  awe  them,  as  ta 
silence  their  opposition. 

first,  the  first  is  to  allege  the  opinions 
'cundialiT      ®^  '"^"^  whose  parts,  learning,    emmency, 

power,  or  some  other  cause  has  gained  a 
name,  and  settled  tlieir  reputation  in  the  common  esteem 
with  some  kind  of  authority.  When  men  are  established 
in  any  kind  of  dignity,  it  is  thought  a  breach  of  modesty 
for  others  to  derogate  any  way  rro*n  it  and  question  the 
authority  of  men,  who  are  in  possession  of  it.  This  is 
^pt  to  be  censured,  as  carrying  with  it  too  much  of 
pride,  when  a  man  does  not  readily  yield  to  the  deter- 
mination of  approved  authors,  which  is  wont  to  be  re- 
ceived with  respect  and  submission  by  others :  and  it  is 
looked  upon  as  insolence  for  a  man  to  set  up  and  adhere 
to  his  own  opinion,  against  the  current  stream  of  anti- 
quity ;  or  to  put  it  in  the  balance  against  that  of  some 
learned  doctor,  or  otherwise  approved  writer.  Who- 
ever backs  his  tenets  with  such  authorities,  thinks  he 
ought  thereby  to  carry  the  cause,  and  is  ready  to  style  it 
impudence  in  any  one  who  shall  stand  out  against  them. 
This,  I  think,  may  be  called  argumentum  ad  verecun- 
dium. 

^  .  §.20.  Secondly,  another  way  that  men 

randam?"^      ordinarily  use  to   drive  others,    and  fon» 

t!ieni  to  submit  their  judgments,  and  receive 
the  opinion  in  debate,  is  to  require  the  adversary  to 
admit  what  tliey  aUege  as  a  proofi  or  to  assign  a  better. 
.And  this  I  call  argaincntiun  ad  ignorantiam. 

V  Adhomi-        §•  V'  'l^'i5''^"y>  a  third  way  is  to  press  a 
«fm.  nian  M'ith  consequences  drawn  from  his  own 

principles,,  or  concessions.     This  is  already 
known  under  the  name  of  argumentum  ad  hominem. 
4.  Adjudi-  §-;22-  Fourthly,  the  fourth  is  the  using 

luim.  of  }>roofs  drawu  from  any  of  the  foundations 

of 
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of  knowledge  or  probability.  This  I  call  argutneotum 
aid  judicium.  This  alone,  of  all  the  four,  brings  true 
instruction  %vith  it,  and  advances  us  in  our  way  to  knoir- 
ledge.  For,  1.  It  argues  not  another  man^s  opiniOQ 
to  be  right,  because  I  out  of  respect,  or  any  other 
consideration  but  that  of  conviction,  will  not  contradict 
him.  2.  It  proves  not  another  man  to  I>e  in  the  ri^ht 
way,  nor  that  I  ought  to  take  tlie  same  with  him,  be* 
qause  I  know  not  a  better.  3.  Nor  does  it  follow  that 
another  man  is  in  the  right  way,  because  he  has  shown 
xne  that  I  am  in  the  w]t)ng.  I  may  be  modest,  and 
therefore  not  oppose  another  man's  persuasion :  I  may 
be  ignorant,  and  not  be  able  to  produce  a  better :  I 
may  DC  in  an  errour,  and  another  may  show  me  that  I  am 
fio.  This  may  dispose  me,  perhaps,  for  the  reception 
of  truth,  but  helps  me  not  to  it ;  that  must  come  from 
proofs  and  arguments,  and  light  arising  from  the  nature 
of  things  themselves,  and  not  from  my  shame-facedness^ 
ignorance,  or  errour. 

§.  23.  By  what  has  been  before  said  of  Above  con- 
reason,  we  may  be  able  to  make  some  guess  tniy,  and 
at  the  distinction  of  things,  into  those  that  according  to 
are  according  to,  above,  and  contrary  to  '^"^• 
reason.  1.  According  to  reason  are  such  propositions, 
whose  truth  we  can  discover  by  examining  and  tracing 
those  ideas  we  have  from  sensation  and  reflection ;  and 
by  natural  deduction  find  to  be  true  or  probable. 
2.  Above  reason  are  such  propositions,  whose  truth  of 
probability  we  cannot  by  reason  derive  from  those  prin- 
ciples. 3.  Contrary  to  reason  are  such  propositions,  as 
are  inconsistent  with,  or  irreconcileable  to,  our  clear 
and  distinct  ideas.  Thus  the  existence  of  one  God  is 
according  to  reason ;  the  existence  of  more  than  one 
God,  contrary  to  reason  ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
above  reason.  Farther,  as  sdbove  reason  may  be  takea 
in  a  double  sense,  viz.  either  as  signifying  aliove  proba- 
bility, or  above  certainUr ;  so  in  that  large  sense  also, 
contrary  to  reason,  is,  1  suppose,  sometimes  taken. 

§.  24.  There  is  apqthjer  use  of  the  word     Reason  and 
leason,    wherein    it  i^   opposed  to    faith ;     &ith  not  o^« 
which  though  it  be  in  itscJr  a  very  im^io^t    V^>^* 
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%^y  oFsffchkiirg,  j'tt  common  use  ha^  so,  aiittiorizctl  i^ 
t!iat  it  would  be  folly  either  to  oppose  or  hope  to  remedy" 
it*,  oiily  I  think  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  notice,  that- 
iiowever  thith  be  opposed  to  reason;  faith  is  nothing  but' 
a  firm  assent  of'the  mind  :  which  if  it  be  regulated;  ab' 
35  "Dur  duty,  cannot  be  afibrdcd  to  any  thiug  but  upotf 
jjO(xl* reason";  and  so  cannot  be  opposite  to  it.     He  tHJft 
Bdicvcs,  without  having  any  reason  for  believlrtjjj  may 
lie  in  fove  with  his  own  foncies;  but  neither  seekrf  truth- 
a)j  he'  ought,  nor  pays  the  obedience  due  to  his  RIakcr, 
\tho  would  have  him  use  those  discerning  faculties  he' 
Ivas^ivcn  him,  to  keep  him  o!it  of  mi^itakc  and*  drrour. 
lie'tiKlt  does  not  this  to  the  best  of  liis  power,  however 
Hb'  sometirhes  Hghts  on  tnith,  is  in  the  right  biit  by' 
crhancc ;  and  I  know  not  wlicther  the  hickiness  of  thf 
rfccidcnt  will  excuse  the  irregularity  of  hi^  proceeding. 
This  at  least  is  certain,  that  he  must  be  accountable  for 
whatever  niistakes  he  runs  into  :  whereas  he  that  makei 
use  of  the  light  and  I'acultics  God  has  given  him,  and' 
seeks  sincerely  to  discover  truth  b}^  those  helps  and  abi- 
lities he  has,  may  have  this  satisfaction  in  doing  hisduty 
as  a  rational  creature,  that,  though  he  should  miss  truth, 
he  will  not  miss  the  reward  of  it.     For  lie  governs  his 
absent  right,  and  places  it  as  he  should,  Avho,  m  any  case? 
or  matter  whatsoever,  believes  or  disbelieves,  according 
;ts  reason  directs  him,     lie  that  dotli  otlVciwise  trans- 
gressos  against  his  own  light,  and  misuses  those  faculties 
which  were  given  him  to  no  other  end,  but  to  sedrch 
and  follow  the  clearer  evidence  and  greater  probability. 
But,' sfnccTeason  and  faith  arc  by  soine  men  oppOsrf, 
\Kc  wiif  so  eoh'sidcr  them  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAP,    XVIII. 
.  Of  Truth  and  Reason,  and  their  distinct  P^vrfinces.   * 

m  • 

N'^c'-.irvto     §•  ^-   T'^  ^^^^  hQQx\^  above  shown,    l.TIlJ^t. 
krcv^  their  A  wc  jirc  of  necessity  i^noTaut,,  ant^ 

/.r;i;;i  iariti.      waut  kuowlcdgc  of  all  soHS,  wfteHj  u-fe  want 

ideas 
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I. 

icleas*  2.  That  we  are  ignorant,  and  want  rational 
knowledge,.  Where  we  want  proofs.  3.  That  we  want 
certain  knowledge  and  certainty,  as  far  as  we  want  clear 
and  determined  specific  ideas.  4*  That  we  want  pro- 
bability to  .direct  our  assent  in  matters  where  we  have 
nejtlier  knowledge  of  our  own,  nor  testimony  of  othef. 
m^Uj  to  bottom  our  reason  upon. 

From  these  things  thus  premised,  I  think  wc  may 
come  to  lay  down  the  measures  and  boundaries  between. 
Taith  and  reason  ;  the  want  whereof  may  possibly  have 
3een  the  cause,  if  not  of  great  disorders,  yet  at  least  of  • 
^cat  disputes,  and  perhaps  mistakes  in  the  world.     Foi: 
rrttit  be  resolv^l,.  how  far  we  are  to  be  guided  by  reason, 
md  how  far  by  faith,  we  shall  in  vain  dispute,  and  en- 
Jciavour  to  convince  one  another  in  matters  of  religion! 
'i^  >a.  L  find  eveiy  sect,  as  far  as  reason     p^j^j^  ^^^ 
^^lihfilp  themy  make  use  of  it  gladly :  and     reason  what  - 
i^Mir^Jt  fails  them,  they  cry  out,  it  is  mat-    «  contradis- 
tcWDfrfiiltli,  and  above  reason.     And  I  do     "^^""hcd, 
rftt  sae  how  they  can  argue,  with  any  one,  or  ewr  can- 
vidce^gainsayer  who  makes  use  of  the  s^i9e  plea,  wiUiout 
setting  ciowxL  strict  boundaries  between  faith  and  reason ; 
which,  ought  to  be  tiie  first  point  established  in  all  ques^ 
tions,  where  faith  has  any  thing  to  da 

Reason  therefore  here,  as  contradistinguished. to  faith, 
I  take  to  be  the  discovery  of  the  certainty  or  probability, 
of  such  propositions  or  truths,  which  the  mind  arrives, 
at  by  deduction  made  from  such  ideas,  which  it  has  got 
by.  the  use  of  its  natural  faculties ;  viz.  by  sensation  or 
reflection. 

Faith,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  assent  to  any  proposi- 
tion, not  thus  made  out  by  the  deductions  of  reason  ; 
but  upon  the  credit  of  the  proposer,  as  coming  from 
God,  in  some  extraordinary  way  of  conim\inicatjoo. 
Tliis  way  of  discovering  truths  to  men  we  call  reve- 
lation, 

§.  3.  First  then  I  say,  that  no  man  in-  Nonewsim- 
spired  by  God  can  by  anv  revelation  com-     P^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

*!i      '      *.      J.        ^i-  "  •        1      •  I  t)e  conveyed 

munjcatc  to  others  any  new.  snnple  ideas,  by  traditi- 

Vhich  they  had  not  Ixifore  from  sensation  or  onal  rcvela- 

ft^flection.     For  whatsoever  impressions  Uc  ^^^^* 
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liimsclf  may  have  from  the  immcdrate  hand  of  God, 
this  revelation,  if  it  be  of  new  simple  ideas,  cannot  be 
conveyed  to  another,  either  by  words,  or  any  other 
signs.  Because  words,  by  their  immediate  operation  on 
us,  cuiise  no  other  ideas,  but  of  their  natural  sounds: 
and  it  is  by  the  custom  of  using  them  for  signs,  that  they 
excite  and  revive  in  ourminils  latent  ideas;  butyetonly 
such  ideas  as  were  there  before.  For  words  seen  or 
heard,  reral  to  our  thoughts  those  ideas  only,  which  to 
us  they  have  been  wont  to  be  signs  of;  but  cannot  in- 
troduce any  })er('ec<ly  new,  and  formerly  unknown  sim- 
ple ideas.  The  same  holds  in  all  other  signs,  which 
cannot  signify  to  us  things,  of  which  we  have  before 
never  had  any  idea  at  all. 

Thus  whatever  things  were  discovered  to  St.  Paul, 
when  he  was  rapt  up  into  the  third  heaven,  whatever 
jiew  ideas  his  mind  there  received,  all  the  descriptimi 
)ie  can  make  to  otheis  of  that  place,  is  only  this,  th|t 
there  are  such  things,   ''  as  eye  hath  not  seen^  Hor  CW 
'^  'heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  tft 
^^  conceive."    (And  supposing  God  should  dJMOVfr  to 
any  one,  snpernaturally,  a  species  of  creaturei  inhabit- 
J trg,< or  example,  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  (for  that  it  is  possi- 
ble there  may  be  such,  nobody  can  deny)  wliich  had  six 
senses;  and  imprint  on  his  mind  the  ideas  conveyed  to 
lli(irs  l»v  that  sixth  sense;  he  could  no  more,  bv  words, 
proihicc  in  the  minds  of  other  nun  those  ideas,  impriut- 
vx\.  by  that  sixth  sense,  than  one  of  us  could  convey  the    i 
idea  of  any  colour  by  the  sounds  of  words  into  a  man, 
who,  havini;-  the  other  four  senses  jurfect,  had  ahvays 
tntaliy"  wanted  the  lii'th  of  seeing.     Tor  our  simple  ideas 
then,  winch   are  the  foundation  and  sole  matter  of  all 
our  uoticHis-and  knowledge,  w<*  must  depend  wholly  on 
our  reason,  I  mean  oin*  natural  faculties;  and  can  byn^ 
}nc;ins  n:(*(  ive  them,'  or  any  ol  theni,  from  traditional 
icvclation;   1   say,  traditional  revelation,  in  distinction^ 
to  original  revelation.     By  the  on(\  I  mean  that  first 
impulsion,  which  is  made  immediately  by  God,  on  th^ 
miTwl  <)f  any  man,  to  which  we  cannot  set  any  bounds  J 
au(i  by  the  other,  those  impressions  delivered  over  to 
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others  in  words^  and  the  ordinary  ways  of  conveying 
our  conceptions  gne  to  anotlier. 

%.  4.  Secondly,  I  say,  that  the  same  truths    Traditional 
may  he  discovered,   and   conveyed  down    revelation 
from  revelation,  which  are  discoverable  to    may  make  us 
us  by  reason,  and  by  those  ideas  we  naturally    ^"^^  propo- 

1-  c^/^j        -u-.!  1^'  sitions  know- 

may   nave,     bo  Ood  rajght,  by  revelation,     able  also  by 

discover  the  tJiith  of  any  proposition  in  reason,  but 
Euclid ;  as  well  as  men,  by  the  natural  use  »ot  with  the 
of  their  faculties,  come  to  make  the  disco-  ^.™^  ^^^"^ 
very  themselves.  In  all  things  of  this  kind,  reason  doth. 
there  is  little  need  or  use  of  revelation,  God 
having  furnished  us  with  natural  and  surer  means  to 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  them.  For  whatsoever  truth 
we  come  to  the  clear  discovery  of,  from  the  knowledge 
and  conteni||plation  of  our  own  ideas,  will  always  be  cer- 
tainer  to  us,  than  those  which  arc  conveyed  to  us  by 
(traditional  revelation.  For  the  knowledge  we  have, 
that  this  revelation  came  at  first  from  God,  can  never 
be  80  sure,  as  the  knowledge  we  have  from  the  clear 
and  distinct  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree* 
soent  of  our  o\yn  ideas ;  v.  g.  if  it  were  revealed  some  agc's 
Bince,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  v/cre  equal  to 
twa  right  ones,  I  might  assent  to  the  truth  of  that  pro- 
pMition,  upon  the  credit  of  the  tradition,  that  it  was 
revealed ;  but  that  would  never  amount  to  so  great  a 
certainty,  as  the  knowledge  of  it,  upon  the  comparing 
and  measuring  my  own  ideas  of  two  right  angles,  and 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle.  The  like  holds  in  mat- 
ter of  fact,  knowable  by  our  senses  ;  v.  g.  the  history  of 
the  deluge  is  conveyed  to  us  by  writings,  which  had 
their  original  from  revelation :  and  yet  nobody,  1  think, 
will  say  he  has  as  certain  and  clear  a  knowledge  of  the 
fiood|  as  Noah  that  saw  it;  or  that  he  himself  would 
have  had,  had  he  then  been  alive  and  seen  it.  For  he 
has  no  greater  assurance  than  that  of  his  senses,  that  it  is 
writ  in  the  book  supposed  writ  by  Moses  inspired  :  but 
he  has  not  so  great  an  assurance  that  Moses  writ  that 
book,  as  if  he  had  seen  Moses  write  it.  So  that  the 
assurance  of  its  being  a  revelation  is  less  still  than  the 
|issurance  of  his  seHses. 

V  ^ 
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Revelation  §'  ^'    ^^  propositions  th^tt,  ivhdse  cer* 

cannot  be         tainty  is  buiIt'U]>on  the- clear  perccptioiv  of- 
admitted         \he  agreement  or  disagreement -ofour  ideas,  , 
against  the      attained  eith<*i?  by  immediate  intuition,  as 
dcnceofiea-     ^"  sdf-evident  propositions,  or  by  evi<lent 
5cn.  deductions  of  reason  in  demonstrations, ,  wc 

need  m)tt!ie  assistance  of  revelation,  as  fte- 
cessary  to  gain  our  assent,  and  introduce  them  into  our 
minds.     Because  the  natural  ways  of  knowledge-  could* 
settle  them  there,  orhaddonc  it  already;  whicli  is  the 
greatest  assurance  we  can  possibly  have  of  any  thing,  un- 
less where  Gotl  immediately  reveals  it- to  us:  and  there- 
too  our  assurance  can  l)e  no  great<;r,  thaii  our  knowledge- 
is,  that*  it  is  a  revelation  fronv  God.    But  yet  nothing,  I 
think,  can,  under  that  title,  shake  or  over-rule  plain- 
knowledge;  or  rationally  prevailwitli  any  man  to  atimit 
it  for  true,  in  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  ctear  evi- 
dence of  his  own  understanding.     For  since  no  evidence- 
of  our  faculties,  by  which  \vt  receive  such  revelalnons, 
can  exceed,  ifcqrial,  the  certainty  of  our  intuitive  know- 
ledge, we  can  never  receive  for  a  truth  atiy  thing  that 
is' directly  contrary  to  our  clear  and  distinct  knowledge-: 
V.  g.  the  ideas  of  one  body,  and  one  plactf,  do  so  clearly 
agi'ee,  and  the  mind  has  so  evident  a  perception  of  tteir 
agreement,  that  we  can  never  assent  to  a  proposition, 
that  affirms  the  sanie  body  to  be  in  two  distant  places  at 
once,  however  it  should  pretend  to  the  authority  of  a 
divine  revelation  :  since  tlic  evidence,  first,  that  we  de- 
ceive not  ourselves,  in  ascribing  it  to  God;  secondly, 
that  we  nnderstand  it  right;  can  never  be  so  great,  as 
the  evidence  of  our  own  intuitive  knowledge,  whereby 
we  discern  it  impossible  for  the  same  body  to  be  in  two 
places  at  once.     And  therefore  no  pro])osition  can  be 
received  for  divine  revelation,  or  obtain  the  assent  due 
to  all  sucl),  if  it  be  contradictory  to  our  clear  intuitive 
knowledge.     IJecanse  this  would  be  to  subvert  the  prin- 
ciples and  foundations  of  all  knowledge,  evidence,  and 
asst^nt  whatsoever:  and  there  would  be  left  no  diftcrenee 
between  truth  and  falshood,  no  measures  of  credible  and 
incredible  in  the  Avorld,   if  doubtful  propositions  shall 
take  place  bc/ore  sc\l-e\'u\cv\x-,  awd  what  we  certainly 
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knosir  give  way  tb  >^haf  we  mny-pb^ihlyhe  mistaken  im 
Ih  prbpdsitioAs  therefore  contrtHy;  to- the  clear  percep- 
tiorf  oP  thfe  agredneiit  or  disa^ttrtient  of  any  of  our 
ideas,  it  will  be  in- vairi  to  urgfe  tltem  as  matters  of  faith, 
They  cafnnot  move- our' assent,  under  that  or  any  other- 
title  whatsoever.  For  faith  can  never  convince  us  of 
any  thing*  that  contradicts  our  knowledge.  Because 
though  faith  be  founded  on  the  testimony  of  God  (who 
catinot  lye)  revealing  any  proposition  to  us ;  yet  we  can- 
liot  have  an  assurance  of  the  truth  of  its  beins:  a  divine 
rcfVelationj  gi^ater  than  our  own  knowledge :  since  the 
whole  strength  of  the  certainty  depends  upon  our  know- 
ledge^ that  God  revealed  itj  which  in  this  case,  where 
the. propositioU supposed  revealed  contradicts  our  know- 
ledge or  reason-,  will  always  have  this  object-ion  hanging 
t(>  ft,  visff.  that  we  cannot  tell  ho\7  to  conceive  that  to 
come  from  God,  the  bountiful  Author  of -our  being, 
wHichj  if  received  for  true,  must  overturn  all-  the  prin- 
dples  and  fouiSWations  of- knowledge  he  has  given  us; 
render  all  our  faculties  useless ;  wholly  destroy  the  most 
eitcelfent  part  of  his  workmansliip,  our  understandings; 
sftrd  piit  a  man  in  a  condition,  wherein  he  will  have  less 
light,  less  conduct  than  the  beast  that  perishetU-  For 
iftfheniind  of  man  can  never  have  a  clearer  (and  perhaps 
not  so  clear)  evidence' of  any -thirtg-  to  be  a  divine  revc- 
iMton,  as^  it  has  of  the  princi]^cs  of  its  own -reason,  it 
can  never  have  a  ground  to  quit  the  clear  evidence  of 
its  reason;  to  give  a  place  to  a  proposition,  whose  reve- 
lation has  not  a  greater  evidence  than  those  principles 
have. 

§.  6-  Thus  far  a  man  has  use  of  reason,     Traditional 
aitd  ouorht  to  hearken  to  it,  even  in  imme-    revelation 

J.  .,       "  1        •    •      1  1  /?  1  •      •       much  less.  ■ 

diite  and  original  revelation^  Nvherc  it  is 
supposed  to  be  made  to  himself:  but  to  all  those  who 
pretend  not  to  immediate  revelation,  but  are  required 
to  pay  obedience,  and  to  receive  tlie  truths  revealed  t5 
others,  which  by  the-  tradition  of  writings,  or  word  of- 
iTlouth,  are  conveyed  down  to  them  ;  reason-  has  a  gi-eat 
deal  more  to  do,  and  is  that  onlv  which  can  induce  us 
to  receive  them.  For  matter  of  faith  being  only  divine 
revelation,  and  notJiing  eke;  faith,  a^  v^vi\xst  X)l\^  ^c^\\^ 
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(called  cmntnonly  divine  faith)  has  to  do  with  no  pro- 
positions, but  those  vhicli  are  supposed  to  be  divinely 
revealed.  So  that  I  do  not  see  how  those,  who  make 
revelation  alone  the  sole  object  of  faith,,  can  say,  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  faith,  and  not  of  reason,  to  believe  that 
such  or  such  a  proposition,'  to  be  fpund  in  such  or  such 
a  book,  is  of  divine  inspiration  ;  unless.it  be- revealed, 
that  that  proposition,  or  all  in  that  book,  was  commu- 
nicated by  diviwe  inspiration.  Without  such  a  revela- 
tion, the  believing,  or  not  believing  that  proposition  or 
book  to  be  of  divine  authority,  can  never  be  matter  of 
faith,  but  matter  of  reason  ;  and  such  as  I  must  come 
to  an  assent  to,  only  \)y  the  use  of  my  reason,  which  can 
never  require  or  enable  me  to  believe  that  which  is  con- 
trary to  itself:  it  being  impossible  for  reason  ever  to 
procure  any  assent  to  that,  which  to  itself  appears  un- 
reasonable. 

In  all  things  therefore,  where  we  have  clear  evidence 
from  pur  ideas,  and  those  principles  of  knowledge  I 
have  above-mentioned,  reason  is  the  proper  judge ;  and 
revelation,  though  it  may  in  consenting  with  it  confirm 
its  dictates,  yet  cannot  in  such  cases  invalidate  its  de- 
crees :  jior  can  we  be  obliged,  where  we  have  the  clear 
and  evident  sentence  of  reason,  to  quit  it  for  the  con- 
trary opinion,  under  a  pretence  that  it  is  a  matter  qf 
faith  ;  which  can  have  no  authority  against  the  plain 
and  clear  dictates  of  reason. 

Yhiags  ^.  7.  But,    thirdly,    there  being   many 

4bove  reason,  things,  wherein  we  have  very  imperfect  no- 
tions, or  none  at  all ;  and  other  things,  of 
whose  past,  present,  or  future  existence,  by  the  natural 
use  of  our  faculties,  we  can  have  no  knowledge  at  all; 
these,  as  being  beyond  the  discovery  of  our  natural 
faculties,  and  above  reason,  are,  when  revealed,  the  pro- 
per matter  of  faith.  Thus,  that  part  of  the  angels 
rebelled  against  God,  and  thereby  lost  their  first  happy 
state ;  ancl  that  the  dead  shall  rise,  and  live  again ;  these 
and  the  like,  being  beyond  the  discovery  of  reason,  are 
purely  matters  of  taith ;  with  which  reason  has  directly 
nothing  to  do. 

§.  8. 
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%.  8.  But  since  God  in  giving  us  the  light    ^  ^^  ^^^. 
of  reason  has  not  thereby  tied  up  his  own    trary  to  rea* 
hands  from  affording  us,   when  he  thinks    son,  if  re-* 
fit,  the  light  of  revelation  in  any  of  those    ^^^^»  Y* 
matters,  wherein  our  natural  faculties  are    ^'^"  ^ 
able  to  give  a  probable  determination ;  re- 
velation, where  God  has  been  pleased  to  give  it,  must  • 
carry  it  against  the  probable  conjectures  oF  reason.     Be- 
cause the  mind  not  being  certain  of  the  truth  of  that  it 
does  not  evidently  know,  but  only  yielding  to  the  pro- 
bability that  appears  in  it,  is  bound  to  give  up  its  assent 
to  such  a  testimony ;  which,  it  is  satisfied,    comes  from 
one  who  cannot  err,  and  will  not  deceive.     But  yet  it 
still  belongs  to  reason  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  its  being 
a  revelation,  and  of  the  signification  of  the  words  whereia 
it  is  delivered.     Indeed,  if  any  thing  sliall  be  thought 
revelation,  which  is  contrary  to  the  plain  principles  of 
reason,  and  the  evident  knowledge  the  mind  has  of  its 
own  clear  and  distinct  ideas ;    there  reason  must  be 
hearkened  to,  as  to  a  matter  within  its  province :  since 
a  man  can  never  have  so   certain  a  knowledge,    that  a 
proposition  which  contradicts  the  clear  principles  and 
evidence  of  his  own  knowledge,   was  divinely  revealed, 
or  that  he  understands  the  words  rightly  wherein  it  is 
delivered;  as  he  has,  that  the  contrary  is  true:  and  so 
is  bound  to  consider  and  judge  of  it  as  a  matter  of  reason, 
and  not  swallow  it,  without  examination,  as  a  matter  of 
faith. 

\.  9.  First,  whatever  proposition  is  re-    Revelation 
vealed,  of  whose  truth  our  mind,  by  its  na-     in  matters 
tural  faculties  and  notions,  cannot  judge ;     where  rcasoa 
that  is  purely  matter  of  faith,  and  above    judge,  or  but 

reason.  ^  probably. 

Secondly,  all  propositions  whereof  the  ought  to  be 
mind,  by  the  use  of  its  natural  faculties,  ^«^ar'=^cncd  to. 
can  come  to  determine  and  judge  from  naturally  ac- 
quired ideas,  are  matter  of  reason  ;  with  this  difference 
still,  that  in  those  concerning  which  it  has  but  an  tin- 
certain  evidence,  and  so  is  persuaded  of  their  truth  only 
upon  probable  grounds,  which  still  admit  a  possibility 
of  the  contrary  to  be  true,   without  doing  viokv\c<i  x<^ 


the  certain 'evidenoe- -of  vUs  own^k^/>^jedge,  iand  OFer* 
torniiig  tlie  principles, of  its  ow.n.  reason  ;  jn  fWohtpi^r 
bable  propositions,  I. say^  an  evident f^vebtiGf^ pi)g|||ktV 
determine  our  assent  even  agaiq^t.  pr&biibjlity.     I'pr 

where  the  principles  of  reason  haye  not  evidf;nc(S<l>ai{KP' 
position  to  bo  certainly  true  or  false,  t^iere  clear  ley^a- 
tion,  as  another  principle  of  truth,  and  grquDd  or.  9W9Pt, 
may  determine ;  and  so  it  may  be  matter  of  .iau^hy. Md 
be  also  above  reason.  JBecause  reason,  in.thatpartiintlir 
matter,  being. able  to  r^ach  no  higgler  thanvprobabilky, 
taith  gave  the  determinaticwi  where -reason  came- short; 
and  revelation  discovered  on  which  side  the  truth  iay. 

<§.    10.  Thiis  far  the  dominion  .of  faith 

.wh^c^rel^on  veachcSj-and  that  without  any  violence  ot 
can  aff<%rd         hindrance  to  reason  ;   whijc:h  is  not  injured 

•oertain  or  disturbed,  but  assisted  and  iniprovedi  by 

knowledge,       ^^^^  discoveries  of  truth  coming  from  tbe 

i  kcarkencd to.     eternal  fountain  of  all  knowledge.   .  What- 
ever God  hath,  revealed  is  certainly  true ; 
.  no  doubt  can  be  made  of  it     This  is  the  proper  lobject 
of  faith:  but  whether  it  be  a  divine  revqlatjion  or  no, 

•  reason  must  judge ;  which  can  never  pernut  tlie  miodto 
reject  a  greater  evide^ice  to  embrace  what  is  less  evkleut, 
iiur  allow  it  to  entertain  probability  in  opposition  to 
knowledi^e  and  certaintv.  There  can  be  no  evidence, 
that  any  traditional  revelation  is  of  divine  original,  m 
the  words  we  receive  it,  and  in  the  sense  we.  understand 
it,  so  clear  and  so  certain,  as  that  of  the  principles  of 
reason  ;  and  therefore  nothing  that  is  contrary  to,  and 
inconsistent  With,  the  clear  and  self-evident  dictates x)f 
reason,  has  a  right  to  be  urged  or  assented  to  as  a  ipajter 
of  faith,  wherein  reason  hath  nothing  to,  do.  Whatso- 
ever is  divine  revelation  ought  to  over-rule  all  our  opi- 
nions,  prejudices,  and  interest,   and  hath  a  right  to  be 

•  received  with  full  assent.  Such  a  submission  as  this,  lot 
our  reason  to  faith,  takes  not  away  the .  land<-marks  of 
knowledge:  this  shakes  not  the  foundations  of  reason, 

,  but  leaver  us  that  use  of  our  faculties^  .for  which  they 

•  were  given  us. 

If  ttie  bouh-         §•    ^  ^-  ^^  ^^'^^  provinces  of  fiith  pnd  rca- 
ddj-ies  be  not'    SOU  aie  uot  kc^jt  distinct  by  tUese  bounda- 
ries, 


i 
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there  jwill,  in  matterar  -of  TClrgion,  be    set  hctwwii ' 
'oom  for  reason  at  all :  and  those  extra-     ^^     "  ■ '  *' 

...  1      *  •        1     .  .         «on,  no  en- 

ant  opuiions  and  ceremonies  that  j^re  to     ihusiasm  or 

found  in. the  several   religions  of  the     extravagancy 
id,  will  not  deserve  to  be  blamed.     For,     i^  religion 
his  crying  up  of  faith,   in  opposition  to     tra^ic^cd^'*' 
on,  we  may,  I  think,  in  good  measure  '    . 

ibe  those  absurdities  that  hll  almost  all  the  religions 
ch,  possess  and  divide  mankind.  For  rnen  having 
1  principled  with  an  opinion,  that  they  must  not 
suit  reason  in  the  things. of  religion,  howevcfr  appa- 
:ly  contradictory  to  common  sense,  and  the  veiy 
iciples  of  all  their  knowledge,:  have  let  loose  their 
:ies  and  natural  superstition  ;  and  have  been  by  them 
into  so  strange  opinions,  and  extravagant  practices 
religion,  that  a  considerate  man  cannot  but  stand 
ized  at  their  follies,  and  judge  them  so  far  from  being 
eptable  to  the  great  and  wise  God,  that  he  cauuot 
id  thinking  them  ridiculous,  and  offensive  to  a 
?r  good  man.  So  that  in  effect  religion,  which 
uld  most  distinguish  us  from  beasts,  ai)d  oiigjit  most 
uliarly  to  elevate  us,  as  rational  creatures,  above 
tes,  is  that  wherein  men  often  appear  most  irrational 
1  more  senselqs  than  beasts  themselves.  "  Credo, 
aimpossibile  est ;"  1  believe,  .because  it  is  impossible, 
jht  in  a  good  man  pass  for  a  saliy  of  zeal ;  but  would 
ve  a  very  ill  rule  for  men  to  choose  their  opinions  or 
gion  by. 


.*JL 
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■ 

Of  Efithitsiasm. 

l.TTE  that  would  seriously  set  upon 
'IXJ[. the'search  of  trtith,  onp:ht  in  the      _. ,, 

. ,  ,  .         •     1      •  1         1  necessary. 

b  ^lace  to  prepare  flus  mind  with  a  love 
it.     For  he  that  loves 'it  not,  will  T>ot  take  much 
ns  to  get  it,'  nor  be  much  concerned  when  lie  misses 
^Ther^  is -nobody  iivthe  commou'weakU  vj5  ^^"5i.\vv\\\^^ 


Love  of  Truth 
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who  does  not  profess  himself  a  lover  of  truth;  and  there 
is  not  a  rational  creature  that  would  not  take  it  amiss  to 
be  thought  otherwise  of.  And  yet  for  all  this,  one  may 
truly  say,  that  there  are  very  few  lovers  of  truth  fiwr 
truth 'sake,  even  amongst  those  who  persuade  themselves 
that  they  are  so.  How  a  man  may  know  whether  he  be 
so  in  earnest,  is  worth  irtquiry  :  and  I  think  there  is  one 
unerring  mark  of  it,  viz.  the  not  entertaining  any  pro- 
position with  greater  assurance,  than  the  proon  it  il 
built  upon  will  warrant.  Whoever  goes  beyond  this 
measure  of  assent,  it  is  plain,  receives  not  truth  in  the 
love  of  it;  loves  not  truth  for  truth- sake,  but  for  some 
other  bye-end.  For  the  evidence  that  any  proposi- 
tion is  true  (except  such  as  are  selt^vident)  lying  only 
in  the  proofs  a  man  has  of  it,  whatsoever  aegrees  of 
assent  he  affords  it  beyond  the  degrees  of  that  evidence, 
it  is  plain  that  all  the  surplusage  of  assurance  is  owing 
•  to  some  other  affection,  and  not  to  the  lovfe  of  truth :  it 
being  as  impossible,  that  the  love  of  truth  should  cany 
my  assent  above  the  evidence  there  is  to  me  that  it  is 
true,  as  that  the  love  of  truth  should  make  me  assent  to 
any  proposition  for  the  sake  of  that  evidence,  which  it 
has  not,  that  it  is  true;  which  is  in  effect  to  love  it  as  a 
truth,  because  it  is  possible  or  probable  that  it  may  not 
be  true.  In  any  truth  that  gets  not  possession  of  our 
minds  by  the  irresistible  light  of  self-evidence,  or  by  the 
force  of  demonstration,  the  arguments  that  gain  it  assent 
are  the  vouchers  and  gage  of  its  probability  to  us ;  and 
we  can  receive  it  for  no  other,  than  such  as  they  deliver 
it  to  our  understandings.  Whatsoever  credit  or  autho- 
rity we  give  to  any  proposition,  more  than  it  receives 
from  the  principles  and  proofs  it  supports  itself  upon, 
h  owing*  to  our  inclinations  that  way,  and  is  so  far  a 
derogation  from  the  love  of  truth  as  such :  which,  as  it 
can  receive  no  evidence  from  our  passions  or  interests, 
so  it  should  receive  no  tincture  from  them. 
A  forward-  §•  2*   1  ^e  assuming  an  authority  of  dic- 

ni>s  to  die-  tating  to  others,  and  a  forwardness  to  pi«- 
tate,  from  scribe  to  their  opinions,  is  a  constant  con- 
wiicnce.  comitant  of  this  bias  and  corruption  of  our 

iudgments.     For  how  almost  can  it  be  otherwbe,  but 

that 
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that  he  should  be  ready  to  impose  on  another's  belief, 
who  has  already  imposed  on  his  own  ?  Who  can.  reason- 
ably expect  arguments  and  conviction  from  him^  in 
dealing  with  others,  whose  understanding  is  not  accus* 
tonied  to  them  in  his  dealing  with  himself?  Who  do€3 
violence  to  his  own  faculties,  tyrannizes  over  his  own 
mind,  and  usurps  the  prerogative  that  belongs  to  truth 
alone,  which  is  to  command  assent  by  only  its  o>va 
authority,  i.  e.  by  and  in  proportion  to  that  evidence 
which  it  carries  with  it. 

J.  3.  Upon  this  occasion  I  shall  take  the     p         >  . 
liberty  to  consider  a  third  ground  of  assent;     thusiasin. 
which  M'ith  some  men  has  the  same  autlio- 
rity,  and  is  as  confidently  relied  on  as  either  faith  or 
reason  ;    I  mean  enthusiasm  :  which  laying  by  reason, 
would  set  up  revelation  without  it.     Whereby  in  effect 
it  takes  away  both  reason  and  revelation,  and  substitutes 
in  the  room  of  it  the  ungrounded  fancies  of  a  man's  own 
brain,   and  assumes  them  for  a  foundation  both  of  opi* 
sion  and  conduct. 

§.  4.  Reason  is  natural  revelation,  where- 
by the  eternal  father  of  light,  and  fountain    ^c^^^^^l 

•^  TCVCl^tlOll 

of  all  knowledge,  communicates  tomankind 
that  portion  of  truth  which  he  lias  laid  within  the  reach 
of  their  natural  faculiies  :  revelation  is  natural  reason 
enlarged  by  a  new  set  of  discoveries  communicated  by 
God  immediately,  which  reason  vouches  the  truth  or, 
by.  the  testimony  and  proofs  it  gives,  that  they  come 
from  God.  So  that  he  that  takes  away  re^on,  toniake 
way  for  revelation,  puts  out  the  light  of  both,  and  does 
much* what  the  same,  as  if  he  would  persuade  a  man  to 
put  out  his  eyes,  the  better  to  receive  the  remote  light 
of  an  invisible  star  by  ^  telescope. 

^.  5.  Immediate  revelation  bring  a  much 
easier  way  for  men-  to  establish  their  opi-     .w:?e.^"" 

•^  1  1     •  1  I  'i  thusiasm. 

mons,  and  regulate  their  conduct,  than  the 
tedious  and  not  always  successful  labour  of  strict  reason- 
ings it  is  no  wonder  that  some  have  been  very  apt  to 
pretend  to  revelation,  and  to  persuade  themselves  that 
bhey  are  under  the  peculiar  guidance  of  heaven  in  their 
ictions  and  opinions,  especially  in  those  of  tlieixv  >kI\'vc>Vv 
VoL..II^  T         '  .  X\v^^ 
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tliey  cannot  account  for  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
knowledge,  and  principles  of  reason.  Hence  we  see 
that  in  all  ages,  men,  in  whom  melancholy  has  mixed 
with  devotion,  or  whose  conceit  of  themselves  has  raised 
them  into  an  opinion  of  a  greater  familiarity  with  God, 
and  a  nearer  admittance  to  his  favour  than  is  afibrded 
to  others,  have  often  flattered  themselves  with  a  per- 
suasion of  an  immediate  intercourse  with  the  Deity,  and 
frecjuent  communications  from  the  Divine  Spirit.  God, 
I  own,  cannot  be  denied  to  be  able  to  eniigliten  the 
understanding,  by  a  ray  darted  into  the  mind  immediately 
from  the  fountain  of  light ;  this  they  understand  he  has 
promised  to  do,  and  who  then  has  so  good  a  title  to 
expect  it  as  those  who  are  his  peculiar  people,  chosen 
by  him,  and  depending  on  him  ? 

Enthusiasm.         §'  ^'  '^^^^^^  "^'"^^  ^f^^S  thus  prepared, 

whatever  groundless  opinion  comes  to  settle 

itself  strongly  upon  their  fancies,  is  an  illumination, 
from  the  spirit  of  God,  and  presently  of  divine  autho- 
rity :  and  whatsoever  odd  action  they  find  in  themselves 
a  strong  inclination  to  do,  that  impulse  is  concluded  to 
be  a  call  or  direction  from  heaven,  and  must  be  obeyed; 
it  is  a  commission  from  above,  and  they  cannot  err  in 


e\ecutins2:  it. 


§.  7.  I'his  I  take  to  be  properly  enthusiasm,  which, 
tliough  founded  neitlicr  on  reason  nor  divine  revelation, 
,but  rising  from  the  conceits  of  a  warmed  or  over-ween- 
ing brain,  works  yet,  where  it  once  gets  footing,  more 
powerfully  on  the  persuasions  and  actions  of  men,  than 
either  of  those  two,  or  both  together:  men  being  most 
forwardly  obedient  to  the  impulses  they  receive  from 
themselves ;  and  the  whole  man  is  sure  to  act  more 
vigorously,  where  the  whole  man  is  carried,  by  a  natural 
motion.  For  strong  conceit,  like  a  new  principle,  car- 
ries all  easily  with  it,  when  got  above  connnon  sense, 
:iiul  freed  from  all  restraint  of  reason,  artid  check  of  re- 
tkition,  it  is  heightened  into  a  divine  authority,  in  con- 
currence with  our.own  temper  and  inclination. 
Enthusiasm  V  ^'    -1  hough  the  odd  opinions  and  ex- 

niistakm  for  travagant  actions  enthusiasm  has  run  men 
peeing  ani  jj^^o^  yy^j^Q  cuough  to  Warn  them  against 
^'^"'^'  this  wrong  puivc\\JV^^  ^o  ^^l  to  misguide 
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them  both  in  their  belief  and  conduft;  yet  the  love  of 
something  extraordinary,  the  ease  and  glory  it  is  to  be 
inspired,  and  be  above  the  common  and  natuittl  ways 
of  knowledge;  so  flatters  many  men's  laziness,  igno- 
rance, and  vanity,  that  when  once  they  are  got  into  this 
way  of  immediate  revelation,  of  illumination  without 
search,  and  of  certainty  without  proof,  and  without 
examination ;  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  them  out  of  it. 
Reason  is  lost  upon  them,  they  are  above  it :  they  see 
the  light  infused  into  their  understandings,  and  cannot 
be  mistaken  ;  it  is  clear  and  vifible  there,  like  the  light 
of  bright  sunshine;  shows  itself^  and  needs  no  other 
proof  but  its  own  evidence :  they  feel  the  hand  of  God 
moving  them  within,  and  the  impulses  of  the  spirit,  and 
cannot  be  mistaken  in  what  they  feel.  Thus  they  sup- 
port themselves,  and  are  sure  reason  hath  nothing  to  do 
with  what  they  see  and  feel  in  themselves:  what  they 
have  a  senfiblc  experience  of  admits  no  doubt,  needs  no 
probation.  Would  he  not  be  ridiculous,  who  iliould 
require  to  have  it  proved  to  him  that  the  light  iliines, 
and  that  he  sees  it?  It  is  its  own  proof,  and  can  have 
no  other.  When  the  spirit  brings  light  into  our  minds, 
it  dispels  darkness.  We  see  it,  as  we  do  that  of  the  sua 
at  noon,  and  need  not  the  twilight  of  reason  to  show  it 
us.  This  light  from  heaven  is  strong,  clear,  and  pure, 
caiTics  its  own  demonstration  with  it ;  and  we  may  as 
naturally  take  a  glow-worm  to  assist  us  to  discover  the 
.  sun^  as  to  examine  the  celestial  ray  by  our  dim  candle^ 
reason. 

§.  9-  This  is  the  way  of  talking  of  these    Enthufiafm 
men  :  they  are  sure,  because  they  are  sure:     how  to  be 
and  their  persuasions  arc  right,  because  they     difcovcrcd. 
are  strong  in  them.     For,  when  what  they  say  is  strip- 
ped of  the  metaphor  of  seeing  and  feeling,  this  is  all  it 
amounts  to:  and  yet  these  similies  so  impose  on  them, 
that  they  serve  them  for  certainty  in  themselves,  and 
demonstration  to  others. 

§.  10.  But  to  examine  a  little  soberly  this  internal 
light,  and  this  feeling  qn  which  they  build  so  much. 
These  men  have,  they  say,  clear  light,  and  they  see; 
they  have  awakened  sense,  and  they  fee\»  \ii\Sfc  c'^ww^V 
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they  arc  sure,  be  disputed  them.  For  when  a  man  sayj 
he  sees  or  feels,  nobody  can  deny  it  him  that  he  doc» 
so.  But  here  let  mcalk:  this  seeing,  is  it  the  percep- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  or  of  this,  that  it  is 
a  revelation  from  God?  This  feeling,  is  it  a  perception 
of  an  inclination  or  fancy  to  do  something,  or  of  the 
spirit  of  God  moving  that  inclination?  These  are  two 
very  different  perceptions,  and  must  be  carefully  distill 
guished,  if  we  would  not  impose  upon  otrrselves.  I  may 
perceive  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  and  yet  not  perceive 
that  it  iR  an  immediate  revelatwn  from  God.  I  may 
perceive  the  truth  of  a  proposition  in  Euclid,  without 
its  being  or  my  perceiving  it  to  be  a  revelation  :  nay,  I 
may  perceive  1  came  not  by  this  knowledge  in  a  natural 
jyay,  and  so  may  conclude  it  revealed,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  it  is  a  revelation  from  God;  l>ecause  there  be 
spirits,  M'hich,  without  being  divinely  commissioned, 
may  excite  those  ideas  in  me,  and  lay  them  in  such  order 
betbre  my  m\m\  that  I  may  perceive  their  connexion. 
So  chat  the  knowledge  of  any  proposition  coming  into 
my  mind,  I  know  not  how,  is  not  a  perception  that  it 
is  from  God.  Much  less  is  a  strong  persuasion,  that  it 
is  true,  a  ])erccption  that  it  is  from  God,  or  so  much  as 
true.  But  however  it  be  called  light  and  seeing,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  at  most  but  belief  and  assurance:  and  the  pro^ 
position  taken  for  a  revelation,  is  not  such  as  they  know 
to  be  true,  but  take  to  be  true.  For  where  a  proposi- 
tion is  known  to  be  true,  revelation  is  needless :  and  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  how  there  can  be  a  revelation  to  anr 
one  of  what  he  knows  already.  If  therefore  it  be  a  pro- 
position which  they  are  i)ersuadcd,  but  do  not  know,  Vo 
be  true,  whatever  they  may  call  it,  it  is  not  seeing,  bat 
believing.  For  these  are  two  ways,  whereby  truth  comes 
into  the  mind,  wholly  distinct,  so  that  one  is  not  tbc 
other.  What  I  sec  I  know  to  be  so  bv  the  evidence  of 
tlie  thing  itself:  what  I  believe  I  take  to  be  so  upon  the 
testimony  of  another:  but  this  testimony  I  must  knoNt^ 
to  be  given,  or  else  what  ground  have  I  of  believing? 
I  must  see  that  it  is  God  that  reveals  this  to  me,  or  else  I 
sec  nothing.  The  question  then  here  is,  how  do  I  know 
that  God  is  the  revcalev  of  this  to  mc ;  tliat  this  imprw- 
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•£ion  is  made  upon  my  mind  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  that 
therefore  I  ought  to  obey  it?  If  I  know  not  this,  how 
OTeat  soever  the  assurance  is  that  I  am  possessed  with,  it 
xs  groundless  ;  whatever  light  I  preteod  to,  it  is  but  en- 
thiiiidasm.  For  whether  the  proposition  supposed  to  1^ 
revealed,  be  in  itself  cvi<rently  true,  or  visibly  probable, 
pr  by  the  natural  ways  of  knowledge  uncertain,  the  pro- 
position that  must  be  well  grounded,  and  manifested  to 
t)e  true,  is  this,  that  God  is  the  revealer  of  it,  and  that 
.what  1  take  to  l>e  a  revelation  is  certainly  put  into  my 
jnind  by  him,  and  is  not  an  illusion  dropped  in  by  som^ 
other  spirit,  or  raised  by  my  own  fancy.  For  if  I  mis- 
take not,  these  men  receive  it  for  true,  because  they  pre- 
sume God  revealed  if.  Does  it  not  then  stand  them 
upon,  to  examine  on  what  grounds  they  presume  it  to 
be  a , revelation  from  God?  or  else  all  their  confidence 
is  mere  presumption  :  and  this  light,  they. are  so  dazzled 
with,  is  nothing  but  an  ignis  fatuus  tliat  leads  them  con- 
.stantly  round  in  this  circle;  it  is  a  revelation,  because 
they  firmly  believe  it,  and  they  btlieye  it,  because  it  is 
^  revelation. 

§.    1 1.  In  all  that  is  of  divine  revelation,     Enthusiasm 
there  is  need  of  no  other  proof  but  that  it  is    feijj  ©f  cvi- 
an  inspiration  from  God  :  for  he  can  neither    dence,  that 
deceive  nor  be  deceived.     But  how  sl\^ll  it     theproposi- 
be  known  that  any  proposition  in  our  initids     God."  ^^°* 
is  a  truth  infused  by  God ;  a  truth  that  is 
-.revealed  to  us  by  him,  which  he  declares  to  us,  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  believer  Here  it  .is  that  enthu- 
siasm fails  of  the  evidence  it  pretends  to.    For  men  thus 
possessed  boast  of  a  light  whereby  they  say  they  are 
enlightened,  and  brought  into  the  knowledge  of  this  or 
that  truth.     But  if  they  know  it  to  be  a  truth,  they  must 
know  it  to  be  so,  either  by  its  own  selt- evidence  to 
natural  reason,  or  by  the  rational  proofs  that  make  itout 
to  be  so.     If  they  see  and  know  it  to  be  a  truth;  either 
of  the$e  two  ways,  they  in  vain -suppose  it  to  be  a  reve- 
lation.    For  they  know  it  to  be  true  the  same  way,  that 
.any  other  man  naturally  may  know  that  it  is  so  without 
the  help  of  revelation.     For  thus  all  the  truths,  of  what 
i^iud  soever,  tjiat  men  uninspired  axe  eiiY\^\X^Ti^"\  ^\\X\^ 
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came  into  their  minds,  and  are  established  there.     If 
they  say  they  know  it  to  be  true,  because  it  is  a  revela- 
tion from  God,    the  reason  is  good  :  but  then  it  will  be 
demanded  how  they  know  it  to  be  a  revelation  from 
God.     If  they  say,  by  the  light  it  brings  with  it,  which 
shines  bright  in  their  minds,  and  they  cannot  resist :  I 
beseech  them  to  consider  whether  this  be  any  more  than 
what  >ve  have  taken  notice  of  already,  viz.  that  it  is  a 
revelation,  because  they  strongly  believe  it  to  be  true. 
For  all  the  light  they  speak  of  is  but  a  strong,  though 
ungrounded,  persuasion  of  their  own  minds,  that  it  is  a 
truth.     For  rational  grounds  from  proofs  that  it  is  a 
truth,  they  must  acknowledge  to  have  none ;  for  then  it 
is  not  received  as  a  revelation,  but  upon  the  ordinary 
grounds  that  other  truths  are  received :  and  if  they  be- 
lieve it  to  be  true,  because  it  is  a  revelation,  and  have 
110  other  reason  for  its  being  a  revelation,  but  because 
they  are  fully  pei-suaded  without  any  other  reason  that 
it  is  true ;  they  believe  it  to  be  a  revelation,  only  because 
they  strongly  believe  it  to  be  a  revelation  ;  which  is  a 
very  unsafe  ground  to  proceed  on,  either  in  our  tenets 
or  actions.     And  wliat  readier  way  can  there  be  to  run 
ourselves  into  the  most  extravagant  crrours  and  miscar- 
riages, than  thus  to  set  up  fancy  for  our  supreme  and 
sole  guide,  and  to  believe  any  proposition  to  be  true, 
any  action  to  be  right,  onl}'  because  we  believe  it  to  he 
so  ?  The  strength  of  our  persuasions  is  no  evidence  at  all 
of  their  own  rectitude  :  crooked  things  may  lie  as  stiff 
and  inllexible  as  straight :  and  men  may  be  as  positive 
and  peremptory  in  errour  as  in  truth.     How  come  else 
the  untractable  zealots  in  different  and  opposite  parties? 
For  if  the  lig:ht,  which  every  one  thinks  he  has  in  his 
mind,  which  in  this  case  is  nothing  but  the  strenq:th  ot 
his  own  persuasion,  be  an  evidence  that  it  is  from  God, 
contrary  opinions  have  the  same  title  to  inspirations; 
and  God  will  be  not  only  the  father  of  lights,  but  ot 
opposite  and  contradictory  lights,  leading  men  contrarj* 
ways;    and   contradictory  propositions   will  be   olivine 
truths,  if  an  ungrounded  strength  of  assurance  be  au 
evidence,  that  any  proposition  is  a  divine  revelation. 
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§.    12.  This  cannot  be  otherwise^  whilst     Firmness  of 
firmness  of  persuasion  is  made  the  cause  of    pcrsuasionno 
believing,  and  confidence  of  being  in  the     proof  that  ^ 
right  is  made  an  argunient  of  truth.     St.     ^^^  P>?Po»>- 
PaCul  himself  believed  he  did  well,  and  that     God,"  ^^^ 
he  had  a  call  to  it  when  he  persecuted  the 
Christians,  whom  he  confidently  thought  in  the  MTOng : 
but  yet  it  was  he,  and  not  they,  who  were  mistaken. 
Good  men  are  men  still,  liable  to  mistakes ;  and  are 
sometimes  warmly  engaged  in  errours,  which  they  take 
for  divine  truths,  shining  in  their  minds  with  the  clearest 
light 

§.  13.  Light,  true  light,  in  the  mind  is,  Light  in  the 
or  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  evidence  of  mind,  what. 
the  truth  of  any  proposition ;  and  if  it  be 
not  a  self-evident  proposition,  all  the  light  it  has,  or 
can  have,  is  from  the  clearness  and  validity  of  those 
proofs,  upon  which  it  is  received.  To  talk  of  an^  other 
light  in  the  understanding  is  to  put  ourselves  in  the  dark, 
or  in  the  power  of  the  Prince  of  darkness,  and  by  our 
own  consent  to  give  ourselves  up  to  delusion  to  believe 
a  lie.  For  if  strength  of  persuasion  be  the  light,  which 
must  guide  us ;  1  ask  how  shall  any  one  distinguish  be- 
tween the  delusions  of  Satan,  and  the  inspirations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost?  He  can  transform  himself  into  an  angel 
of  light.  And  they  who  are  led  by  this  son  of  the  morn- 
ing, are  as  fully  satisfied  of  the  illumination,  i.  e.  are  as 
fitrongly  persuaded,  that  they  arc  enlightened  by  the 
spirit  of  God,  as  any  one  who  is  so :  they  acquiesce  and 
jejoice  in  it,  are  acted  by  it :  and  nobody  can  be  more 
sure,  nor  more  in  the  right  (if  their  own  strong  belief 
may  be  judge)  than  they. 

^.    14.  He  therefore  that  will   not  give     Revelation 
himself  up  to  all  the  extravagancies  of  de-     must  be 
lusion  and  errour,  must  bring  this  guide  of    |"^g:«^®' 
his  light  within  to  the  trial.    God,  when  he      y  ^"^  ^    . 
makes  the  prophet,  does  not  unmake  the  man.     He 
leaves  all  his  faculties  in  the  natural  state,  to  enable  him 
to  judge  of  his  inspirations,  whetlier  they  be  of  divine 
original  or  no.     When  he  illuminates  the  mind  with 
Wpernatural  light,  he  does  not  extinguish  tl\^.t  \nA\vc3^  \^ 
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natural  If  he  would  have  us  assent  to  the  truth  of  any 
proposition,  he  either  evidences  that  truth  by  the  usual 
methods  of  natural  reason,  or  else  makes  it  knoMm  to 
be  a  truth  which  he  would  have  us  assent  to,  by  his  au- 
thority ;  and  convinces  us  that  it  is  from  him,  by  some 
marks  which  reason  cannot  be  mistaken  in.  Reason 
must  be  our  last  judge  and  guide  in  every  thing.  I  do 
liot  mean  that  we  nmst  consult  reason,  and  examine 
whether  a  proposition  revealed  from  God  can  be  made 
put  by  natural  principles,  and  if  it  cannot,  that  then 
we  may  reject  it :  but  consult  it  we  must,  and  by  it  ex- 
amine, wlietlicr  it  be  a  revelation  from  God  or  no.  And 
if  reason  finds  it  to  be  revealed  from  God,  reason  then 
declares  for  it,  as  much  as  for  any  other  truth,  and  makes 
it  one  of  her  dictates.  Every  conceit  that  thoroughly 
warUis  our  fancies  must  pass  for  an  inspiration,  if  there 
be  nothing  but  the  strength  of  our  persuasions,  whereby 
to  judge  of  our  persuasions  :  if  reason  must  not  examine 
their  truth  by  something  extrinsccal  to  the  persuasions 
tliemselvcs,  inspirations  and  delusions,  truth  and  fals^ 
hood,  will  have  the  same  measure,  and  will  not  be  pos^ 
isible  to  be  distinguished. 

§.  Id.  If  this  internal  light,  or  any  pror 
prooVofre-  Position  which  under  that  title  we  take 
velation.  for  inspired,  be  conformable  to  the  princi- 

ples of  reason,  or  to  the  word  of  God,  which 
is  attested  revelation,  reason  warrants  it,  and  we  may 
safely  receive  it  for  true,  and  be  guided  by  it  in  our  be- 
lief and  actions  :  if  it  receive  no  testimony  nor  evidence 
from  either  of  these  rules,  we  cannot  take  it  for  a  reve- 
lation, or  so  much  as  for  true,  till  we  have  some  other 
mark  that  it  is  a  revelation,  besides  our  believing  that 
it  is  so.  Thus  we  see  the  holy  men  of  old,  who  had 
revelations  from  God,  had  something  else  besides  that 
internal  light  of  assurance  in  their  own  minds,  to  testify 
to  them  that  it  was  from  God.  They  were  not  left  to 
their  own  persuasions  alone,  that  those  persuasions  were 
from  God  ;  but  had  outward  signs  to  convince  them  of 
the  author  of  those  revelations.  And  when  they  were 
to  convince  others,  they  had  a  power  giwn  them  to  jus- 
t/^  thp  tmth  of  their  commissiotv  ^\ow\  l\^;v.vcn^  and  by 
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visible  signs  to  assert  the  divine  authority  of  a  message 
they  were  seut  with.  Moses  saw  the  bush  burn  M'itliout 
being  consumed,  and  heard  a  voice  out  of  it.  Tbi« 
Avas.soniething  Lc^ixles  finding  anjmpulse  upon  his  mind 
to  t?"  to  Ph:uuuli,  that  he  might  bring  his  brethren  out 
of  Kj'>  pt :  and  yet  he  thought  not  this  enough  to  autho- 
rize  I'.un  tt)  go  M'itij  tluit  message,  till  God,  by  another 
roiracie  of  his  rod  turned  into  a  serpent,  had  assured  him 
of  a  power  to  te^ti  y  his  mission,  by  the  same  miracle 
repeated  before  them,  whom  he  was  sent  to.  Gideon 
lyas  sent  by  an  angel  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  Midian- 
ites,  and  yet  he  desired  a  sign  to  convince  him  that  this 
commission  was  from  God  These,  and  several  the  like 
instances  to  be  found  among  the  prophets  of  old,  am 
enough  to  show  that  they  thought  not  an  inward  seeing 
or  persuasion  of  their  own  minds,  without  any  other 
proof,  a  sulticient  evidence  that  it  was  from  God ;  though 
the  scripture  cioes  not  every  where  meutiou  their. d^ 
manding  or  having  such  proots.  *    "        * 

^.  ]6.  In  what  I  have  said  I  ^m  far  from  denying^ 
that  God  can,  or  doth  sometimes  enlighten  men's  minds 
in  the  apprehending  of  certain  truths,  or  excite  them  to 
good  actions  by  the  immediate  influence  and  assistance 
of  the  holy  spirit,  without  any  extraordinary  signs  lie* 
companying  it.  l3ut  in  such  cases  too  we  have  reason 
and  scripture,  unerring  rules  to  know  whether  it -be 
from  God  or  no.  Where  the  truth  embraced  is  conso- 
nant to  the  revelation  in  the  written  wbrd  of  God,  ot 
the  action  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason 
or  holy  writ,  we  may  be  assured  that  we  run  no  risk  in 
entertaining  it  a^  such  ;  because  though  perhaps  it  be 
not  an  ininiediate  revelation  from  God,  extraordinarily 
'operating  on  our  minds,  yet  we  are  sure  it  is  warranted 
by  that  revelation  which  he  has  given  us  of  truth. .  But 
it  is  not  the  strength  of  our  private  persuasion  within 
"ourselves,  that  can  wairant  it  to  be  a  light  or  motion 
from  heaven  ;  nothing  can  do  that  but  the  written  word 
of  Gbd  without  us,  or  that  standard  of  reason  which  is 
-common  to  us  with  all  men.  Where  reason  or  scriptutt 
is  express  for'  any  opinion  or  action,  we  may  receive  it 
^  ot' divine  authority ;  initit  is  not  xbe  tsXtt\%xX\  ^  oxsx 
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rtwn  persuasions  which  can  by  itself  give  it  that  stamp. 
The  bent  of  our  own  minds  may  favour  it  as  much  as  wc 

E lease ;  that  may  show  it  to  be  a  fondling  of  our  own, 
ut  will  by  no  nicahs  prove  it  to  be  an  offspring  of 
heaven,  and  of  divine  original. 


CHAP.    XX, 

Ofiffrong  Assenty  or  Errour. 

Ones  of        §•  ^-  TT^NOWLEDGE  being  to  be  had 
crrojr.  -"^  only  of  visible  and  certain  truth, 

errour  is  not  a  fault  of  our  knowledge,  but  a 
mistake  of  our  judgment,  giving  assent  to  that  which  is 
not  true. 

But  if  assent  be  grounded  on  likelihood,  if  the  proper 
object  and  motive  of  our  assent  be  probability,  and  that 
probability  consists  in  what  is  laid  down  in  the  fore- 
going chapters,  it  will  be  demanded  how  men  come  to 
give  their  assents  contrary  to  probability.  For  there  is 
nothing  more  common  than  contrariety  of  opinions; 
nothing  more  obvious  than  that  one  man  wholly  disbe- 
lieves, \Vhat  another  only  doubts  of,  and  a  third  sted- 
fastly  believes,  and  firmly  adheres  to.  The  reasons 
whereof,  though  they  may  be  very  various,  yet,  I  sup- 
pose, may  all  be  reduced  to  these  four; 
1.  Want  of  proofs. 
^2.  Want  of  ability  to  use  them. 

3.  Want  of  will  to  use  them. 

4.  Wrong  measures  of  probability. 

I.  Want  of         ^-  ^'  •'^^^'^^'  ^^y  ^^'^^^  ^*  proofs,  I  do  not 
proofs.  mean  only  the  want  of  those  })roofs  which 

are  no  where  extant,  and  so  are  no  where 
to  be  had  ;  but  the  >vant  even  of  those  proofs  which  are 
in  being,  or  might  be  procured.  And  thus  men  want 
proofs  who  have  not  the  convenience  or  opportunity 
to  make  experiments  and  observations  themselves  tend- 
ing  to  the  proof  of  any  proposition  ;  nor  likewise  the 
couvenwncc  to  inquire  iwlo  ^^uOl  coYW^t.  U\e  testimonies 
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of  others  :  and  in  this  state  are  the  greatest  part  of  mati* 
kind,  who  are  given  up  to  lal)our,  and  enslaved  to  the 
necessity  of  their  mean  condition,  whose  lives  are  worn 
out  only  in  the  provisions  for  living.     These  men's  op- 
portunities of  knowledge  and  inquiry  are  commonly  as 
narrow  as  their  fortunes ;  and  their  understandings  are 
but  little   instructed,    when  all  their  whole  time  and 
pains  is  laid  out  to  still  the  croaking  of  their  own  bel- 
lies, or  the  cries  of  their  children.     It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  man,  who  drudges  on  all  his  life  in  a  labo- 
rious trade,  should  be  more  knowing  in  the  variety  of 
things  done   in  the  world,  tlian  a  pack-horse,  who  is 
driven  constantly  forwards  and  backwards  in  a  narrow 
lane,  and  dirty  road,  only  to  market,  should  be  skilled 
in  the  geography  of  the  country.     Nor  is  it  at  all  more 
possible,  that  he  who  wants  leisure,  books,  and  lan- 
guages, and  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  variety 
of  men,  should  be  in  a  condition  to  collect  those  testi- 
monies and  observations  which  are  in  being,  and  are 
necessary  to  make  out  many,  nay  most  of  the  propositions 
tliat,  in  the  societies  of  men,  are  judged  of  the  greatest  * 
Dioreent ;  or  to  find  out  grounds  of  assurance  so  great  as 
the  belief  of  the  points  he  would  build  on  them  is 
thought  necessary.  So  that  a  great  part  of  mankind  are, 
by  the  natural  and  unalterable  state  of  things  in  this 
vorld,  and  the  constitution  of  human  affairs,  unavoid- 
ably given  over  to  invincible  ignorance  of  those  proofs 
on  which  others  build,  and  which  are  necessarv  to  esta- 
Wish  those  opinions :  the  greatest  part  of  men  having 
much  to  do  to  get  the  means  of  living,  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  look  after  those  of  learned  and  laborious 
inquiries. 

i  3.  What  shall  wc  say  then  ?  Are  the    ^^ .   „r,.^^ 
greatest  part  ot  mankmd,  by  the  necessity     ^\^^\\  become 
of  their  condition,  subjected  to  unavoidable    of  those  who 
^orance   in  those    things   which   are   of    ^^^^  ^^^"^* 
greatest  importance  to  them  ?  (for  of  these    *"*''^^^*^- 
it  is  obvious  to  inquire.)     Have  the  bqlk  of  mankind 
no  other  guidi5  but  accident,  and  blind  chance,  to  con-  ' 
<Wtthem  to  their  happiness  or  misery?  Are  the  current 
^^pinions,  and  licensed  guides  of  every  counUy,  ^v\^vi\c\\v. 
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evidence  and  security  to  every  man  to  venture  his  great 
•concernments  on  ;  nay,  his  everlasting  happiness  oi 
.miseiy?  Or  can  those  be  the  certain  anil  infallible  era- 
cles  and  standards  of  truth,  which  teach  one  thing  in 
Christendom,  and  another  in  Turky  r  Or  shall  a  pooi 
countryjnan  be  eternally  happy  for  having  the  chance 
to  be  born  in  Italy;  or  a  day-labourer  lie  unavoidably 
]ost,  because  he  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  born  in  England: 
How  ready  some  men  may  be  to  say  some  of  these  things, 
I  will  not  here  examine:  but  tliis  I  am  sure,  that  men 
nmst  allow  one  or  other  of  these  to  be  true  (let  them 
choose  which' they  please)  or  else  giant,  that  God  has 
furnished  men  with  faculties  suHicient  to  direct  them  io 
the  Way  they  should  take,  if  tjjey  will  but  seriously  em- 
ploy them  that  way,  when  their  ordinary  vocations  allow 
them  the  leisure.  No  man  is  so  wholly  taken  up  with 
the  attendance  on  the  means  ot  living,  as  to  have  no 
S|iare  time  at  all  to  think  of  his  soul,  and  inform  him- 
-aelf  in  matters  of  religion.  Were  men  as  intent  upon 
this,  as  they  are  on  things  of  lower  concernment,  there 
arc  none  socnslavcti  to  the  necessities  of  life,  who  might 
not  lind  many  vacancies  that  miq;ht  be  husbanded  to 
this  advantage  of  their  knowledge. 

^.4.  I>esi<le6  those,  whose  improvements 
dcreVfrom  ^*^^'  informations  are  straitcnecl  by  the  nar- 
inquiry.  roAvncss  of  thcir  fortunes,   there  are  others 

whose  Urgeness  of  tbrtune  would  plentifully 
enough  supply  books  and  other  requisites  for  clearing  of 
doubts,  and  discovering  of  truth  :  but  they  are  cooped 
inclose,  by  the  laws  of:  their  countries,  and  the  strict 
guards  of  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  them  igno- 
rant, lest,  knowing  more,  they  should  believe  the  less 
jn  them.  These  are  as  far,  nay  farther  from  the  liberty 
and  opportunities  of  a  fair  inquiry,  than  these  poor  and 
wretched  l.ibourers  we  before  spoke  of  And,  howe\'er 
they  may  seem  high  and  great,  are  confined  to  narrow- 
ness of  thouj^ht,  an<l  en^lavcd  in  that  which  should  bt 
the  freest  part  of  man,  their  understandings.  This  i^ 
generally  the  case  of. all  those  who  live  in  places  when 
care  is  taken  to  propagate  truth  without  knowledge 
irherc  men  are  forced,  at  a  venture,  to  be  of  the  religioi 
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of  the  country ;  and  must  therefore  swallow  down  opi- 
nions, as  silly  people  do  empirics  jlills,  without  know- 
ing wliat  they  arc  made  of,  or  how  they  will  work,  and! 
having  nothing:  to  do  but  believe  that  they  will  do  thd 
cure  :  but  in  tliis  are  much  more  miseral>le  than  tiiey< 
in  that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  refuse  swallowing  whai 
perhaps  they  liad  rather  let  alone;  or  to  choose  the  phy- 
j»ician,  to  whose  conduct  thev  would  trust  themselves. 

§.  6.  Secondly,  those  who  want  skill  to 
use  those  evidences  they  have  of  probabili-     ^,1  "*^^ 

,  •^  •      '  /•  skill  to  use 

ties;  who  cannot  carry  a  tram  or  conse-  them. 
quences  in  their  heads ;  nor  weigh  exactly 
the  preponderancy  of  contrary  proofs  and  testimonies; 
making  every  circumstance  its  due  allowance;  may  te 
easily  misled  to  assent  to  positions  that  arc  not  pro^ 
bable.  There  are  some  men  of  one,  some  but  of  tut) 
syllogisms,  and  no  more ;  and  others  that  can  but  adw 
vancc  one  step  farther.  These  cannot  always  discern 
that  side  on  which  the  strongest  proofs  lie  ;  cannot  con- 
stantly follow  that  which  in  itself  is  the  more  prol^able 
opinion.  Now  that  there  is  such  a  difference  l>etweeii 
men,  in  respect  of  their  understandings  I  think  nobody, 
who  has  had  any  conversation  with  his  neighbours,  will 
question  :  though  he  never  was  at  Westminster-hall,  or 
the  Exchange,  on  the  one  hand;  or  at  Alms-houses,  or 
Bedlam,  on  the  other.  Which  great  difference  in  men's 
intellectuals,  whether  it  rises  from  any  detect  in  the 
organs  of  the  body,  particularly  adapted  to  thinking;  of 
in  the  dulness  or  uutractableness  of  those  faculties  for 
want  of  use;  or,  as  some  think,  in  the  natural  diffo 
rences  of  men's  souls  themselves ;  or  some,  or  all  of 
these  tosrethcr :  it  matters  not  here  to  examine :  onlr 
this  is  evident,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  degrees  in 
men's  understandings,  apprehensions,  and  reasonings,"  to 
so  great  a  latitude,  that  one  may,  without  doing  inj^V 
to  n^ankind,  alfirm,  that  there  is  a  greater  distance  be- 
tween some  men  and  others,  in  this  respect;  thaii  be- 
tween some  men  and  some  beasts.  liut  how  this  conres 
about,  is  a  speculation,  though  of  great  consequence, 
vet  not  necessary  to  our  present  purpose. 
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3.  Want  of  §.  6.  Thirdly,  there  are  another  sort  of 
will  to  ase  people  that  want  proofs,  not  because  they 
^^°^'  are  out  of  their  reach,  but  because  they  will 

not  use  them :  who,  though  they  have  riches  and  leisure 
enough,  and  want  neither  parts  nor  other  helps,  are  yet 
never  the  better  for  them.  Their  hot  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure, or  constant  drudgery  in  business,  engages  some 
men's  thoughts  elsewhere:  laziness  and  oscitancy  in 
general,  or  a  particular  aversion  for  books,  study  and 
meditation,  keep  others  from  any  serious  thoughts  at  all: 
and  some  out  of  fear,  that  an  impartial  inquiry  would 
.  not  favour  those  opinions  which  best  suit  their  preju- 
dices, lives,  and  designs,  content  tliemselves,  without 
examination,  to  take  upon  trust  what  they  find  conve- 
nient and  in  fashion.  Thus  most  men,  even  of  those 
tliat  might  do  otherwise,  pass  their  lives  without  an  ac- 
quaintance with,  much  less  a  rational  assent  to,  proba- 
bilities they  are  concerned  to  know,  though  they  lie  so 
much  within  their  view,  that  to  be  convinced  of  them 
^-  they  need  but  turn  their  eyes  that  way.  We  know  some 
men  will  not  read  a  letter  which  is  supposed  to  bring  ill 
news  ;  and  many  men  forbear  to  cast  up  their  accounts, 
or  so  much  as  think  upon  their  estates,  who  have  reason 
to  fear  their  affairs  are  in  no  very  good  posture.  How 
men,  whose  plentiful  fortunes  allow  them  leisure  to  iin* 
prove  their  understandings,  can  satisfy  themselves  with 
a  lazy  ignorance,  I  cannot  tell :  but  methinks  they  liave 
a  low  opinion  of  their  souls,  who  lay  out  all  their  in- 
comes in  provisions  for  the  body,  and  employ  none  of 
it  to  procure  the  means  and  helps  of  knowledge ;  who 
take  great  care  to  appear  always  in  a  neat  and  splendid 
outside,  and  wpukl  think  themselves  miserable  in  coarse 
cloaths,  or  a  patched  coat,  and  3^et  contentedly  suffer 
their  minds  to  appear  abroad  in  a  pie- bald  livery  of 
t?^rse  patches,  and  borrowed  shreds,  such  as  it  has 
pleased  chance,  or  their  country-taylor,  (I  mean  the 
common  opinion  of  those  they  have  conversed  with)  to 
clothe  them  in.  I  will  not  here  mention  how  unrea- 
sonable this  is  for  men  that  ever  think  of  a  future  state, 
and  their  concernment  in  it,  which  no  rational  man  can 
Avoid  to  do  sometimes^ :  nor  shall  I  take  notice  what  a 
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shame  and  confusion  it  is,  to  the  greatest  contemners  of 
knowledge,  to  be  found  ignorant  in  things  they  are  con- 
cerned to  know.  But  this  at  least  is  worth  the  conside- 
ration of  those  who  call  themselves  gentlemen,  that 
however  they  may  .think  credit,  respect,  power  and  au- 
thority, the  concomitants  of  their  birth  and  fortune,  yet 
they  will  find  all  these  still  carried  away  from  them,  by 
men  of  lower  condition,  who  surpass  them  in  know- 
ledge. They  who  are  blind  will  always  be  led  by  those 
tiiat  see,  or  else  fall  into  the  ditch  :  and  he  is  certainly 
the  most  subjected,  the  most  enslaved,  who  is  so  in  his 
understanding.  In  the  foregoing  instances,  some  of  the 
causes  have  been  shown  of  wrong  assent,  and  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  probable  doctrines  are  not  always 
received  with  an  assent  proportionable  to  the  reasons 
which  are  to  be  had  for  their  probability :  but  hitherto 
Me  have  considered  only  such  probabilities,  whose  proofs 
do  exist,  but  do  not  appear  to  him  who  embraces  the 
errour. 

\.  7.  Fourthl)',  there  remains  yet  the  last    4.  Wrong 
«ort,  who,  even  where  the  real  probabilities     measures  of 
appear,  and  are  plainly  laid  before  them,  do     "^^^^^^Qf^"** 
not  admit  of  the  conviction,  nor  vield  unto 
manifest  reasons,  but  do  either  iitiyjtiy^  suspend   their 
assent,  or  give  it  to  the  less  probable  opinion  :  And  to 
this  danger  are  those  exposed,  who  have  taken  up  wrong 
measures  of  probability ;  which  are, 

1.  Propositions  that  arc  not  in   themselves  certain 
.  and  evident,  but  doubtful  and  false,  taken  up  for  piin- 

ciples. 

2.  Received  hypotheses. 

3.  Predominant  passions  or  inclinations. 

4.  Authority^ 

§.  8.  First,  the  first  and  firmest  ground  of    1.  Doubtful 
probability  is  the  conformity  any  thing  has     propositions 
to  our  own  knowledge ;  especially  that  part    principles. 
of  our  knowledge  which  we  have  embraced, 
and  continue  to  look  on  as  principles.     These  have  so 
great  an  influence  upon  our  opinions,  that  it  is  usually 
by  them  we  judge  of  truth,  and  measure  probability  to 
,that  degree,  that  what  is  inconsistent  with  our  princi- 
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plcs>  is  so  far  from  passing  for  probable  with  us,  that 
it  will  not  be  allowed  |)Ossil)ie.     The  reverence  borne  to 
these  principles  is  so  great,  and  their  authority  so  para- 
mount to  all  other,  that  the  testimony  not  only  of  other 
men,   but   the  evidence  of.  our  own  senses  are  often 
yejected,  when  they  offer  to  vouch  any  thing  contrary  to 
these,  established  rules.     How  much  the  doctrine  of  in- 
nate principles,  and  that  principles  are  not  to  be  proved 
or  cpiestioned,  has  contributed  to  this,  I  will  not  here 
examine.     This  I  readily  grant,  that  one  truth  cannot 
contradi6):  another:  but  with  all  I  take  leave  also  to  say, 
that  every  one  ought  very  carefully  to  beware  what  he 
admits  for  a  principle,  to  examine  it  strictly,  and  see 
whether  he  certainly  knows  it  to  be  true  of  itself  by  its 
own  evidence,  or  whether  he  docs  only  with  assurance 
believe  it  to  be  so  upon  the  authority  of  others.     For  he 
hath  a  strong  biass  put  into  his  understanding,  which 
will  unavoidably  misguide  his  assent,  who  hath  imbibeil 
wrong  principles,  and  has  blindly  given  himself  up  to 
the  authority  of  any  opinion  in  itself  not  evidently  true. 
§.  ^.  There  is  nothing  more  ordinary  than  children's 
receiving  into  their  minds  propositions  (especially  about 
matters' of  religion)  from  their  parents,  nurses,  or  those 
about  them:  which  being  insinuated  into  their  unwary, 
as  well  as  unbiassed  understandings,  and  faftened  by  de^ 
grees,  are  at  last  (equally  whether  true  or  false)  li vetted 
there  by  long  custom  and  education,  beyond  all  poUi- 
bility  of  being  pulled  out  again.     For  men,  when  they 
are'grown  up,  reflecting  upon  their  opinions,  and  fincl- 
inii:  those  ot  this  sort  to  be  as  ancient  in  their  minds  as 
their  very  memories,  not  having  observed  their  early 
insinuation,  nor-by  wliat  means  tiiev  got  them,  they  are 
apt  to  levercnee  them  as  sacred  tilings,  and  not  to  suffer 
them  to   be  prophaned,  touched,  or  questioned :  they 
look  on  them  as  the  Urim  and.Thnmmim  set  up  in  their 
minds  innncdiatcly  by  (rod  himseltj  to  be  the  great  ami 
mierring  deciders  of  truth  anrl  fallhood,  and  the  judges 
to  whieli  they  are  to  apj)eal  in  all  manner  of  controvef- 

§.  JO    This  opinion  of  liis    principles  (let  them  be 

what   they  will)  being"  ouce  e.'^iabiibhtxl,  in  any  one's 
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mind,  it  is  easy  to  be  imagined  what  reception  atiy  pro- 
pofition  (hall  find,  how  clearly  soever  proved,  that  iliall 
invalidate  their  authority,  or  at  all  thwart  with  these 
internal  oracles;  whereas  the  grossest  absurdities  and 
improbabilities,  being  but  agreeable  to  such  principles, 
go  down  glibly,  and  are  easily  digested.  Tlie  great  ob- 
stinacy  that  is  to  be  found  in  itien  firmly  believing  quite 
contrary  opinions,  though  many  times  equally  absurd, 
in  the  various  religions  of  mankind,  are  as  evident  a 
proctf,  as  they  are  an  unavoidable  consequence,  of  this 
ivay  of  reasoning  from  received  traditional  principles. 
So  that  men  will  disbelieve  their  own  eyes,  renounce 
the  evidence  of  their  senses,  and  give  their  own  experi- 
ence the  lye,  rather  than  admit  of  any  thing  disagreeing 
ivith  these  sacred  tenets.  Take  an  intelligent  Romanist, 
that,  from  the  first  dawning  of  any  notions  in  his  under- 
standing, hath  had  this  principle  constantly  inculcated, 
viz.  that  he  must  believe  as  the  church  (i.  e.  those  of 
his  communion)  believes,  or  that  the  pope  is  infallible; 
aud  this  he  never  so  much  as  heard  questioned,  till  at 
forty  or  fifty  years  old  he  met  with  one  of  other  princi- 
ples: how  is  he  prepared  easily  to  swallow,  not  only 
against  all  probability,  but  even  tlie  clear  evidence  of 
his  senses,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ?  This  prin- 
ciple has  such  an  influence  on  his  mind,  that  he  will  be- 
lieve that  to  be  flefli  which  he  sees  to  be  bread.  And 
what  way  will  you  take  to  convince  a  man  of  any  im- 
probable opinion  he  holds,  who,  with  some  philoso- 
phers, hath  laid  down  this  as  a  foundation  of  reasoning, 
that  he  must  believe  his  reason  (for  so  men  improperly 
call  arguments  drawn  from  their  principles)  against  his 
senses?  Let  an  enthufiast  be  principled,  that  he  or  his 
teacher  is  inspired,  and  acted  by  an  immediate  communi- 
cation of  the  divine  spirit,  and  you  in  vain  bring  the 
evidence  of  clear  reasons  against  his  doctrine.  M'^hoever, 
therefore,  have  imbibed  Mrong  principles^  are  not,  in 
things  inconsistent  mx\\  these  princ^ipleSj  to^.be  moved 
by  the  most  ap})arent  and  convincing  probabilities,  till 
they  are  so  candid  and  ingenuous  to  themselves,  as  to 
be  persuaded  to  examine  even  those  very  principles, 
which  many  never  suffer  themselves  to  do% 
yoL.lI.  '      U  V^"^ 
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•     §.11.  Secondly,  next  to  these  are  meh, 
hypothecs,      whose  understandings  are  cast  into  a  mouldy 

and  fashioned  just  to  the  fize  of  a  received 
hypotheses.     The  difference  between  these  and  the  for- 
mer is,  that  they  will  admit  of  matter  of  fact,  and  agree 
with  dissenters  in  that ;  but  differ  only  in  assigning  of 
reasons  and  explaining  the  manner  of  operation.     These 
are  not  at  that  open  defiance  with  their  senses,  with  the 
former:  they  can  endure  to  hearken  to  their  informar 
tion  a  little  more  patiently;  but  will  by  no  means  admit 
of  their  reports  in  the  explanation  of  things ;  nor  be 
prevailed   on  by  probabilities,    which  woukl  convince 
them  that  things  are  not  brought  about  just  afler  the 
same  manner  that  they  have  decreed  within  themselves 
that  they  arc.     Would  it  not  be  an  insufferable  thing 
for  a  learned  professor,  and  that  which  his  scarlet  would 
blush  at,  to  liave  his  authority  of  forty  years  standing, 
wrought  out  of  hard  rock  Greek  and  Latin,  with  po, 
small  cxpcnce  of  time  and  candle,  and  confirmed  by 
general  tradition  and  a  reverend  beard,  In  an  instant 
overturned  by  an  upstart  novelist  ?     Can  any  one  expect 
that  he  should  be  made  to  confess,  that  what  he  taught 
his  scholars  thirty  years  ago,   v-as  all  errour  and  mis- 
take; and  that  he  sold  them  hard  words  and  ignorance 
at  a  very  dear  rate?  V^hat  probabilities,  I  say,  are  suffi- 
t:ient  to  prevail  in  such  a  case?     And  who  ever  by  the 
most  cogent  arguments  will  be  prevailed  M'ith  to  disrobe 
hirn^elf  at  once  of  all  iiis  old  opinions,  and  pretences  to 
knowledge  and  learning,  which  with  hard  study  he  hath 
all  his  time  been  labouring  for;  and  turn  himself  out 
stark  naked,   in  quest  afresh  of  new  notions?  All- the- 
arguments  that  can  be  used,  will  be  as  little  able  to  pre- 
vail, as  the  wind  did  with  the  traveller  to  part  with  his 
clokc,  which  he  held  only  the  faster.     To  this  of  wrong 
liyjwthcNis    may  be   reduced   the  crrours  that  may  be 
occasioiu*d  by  a  true  hypothesis,  or  right  principles,  but 
not  rigl'itly  understood.     There  is  nothing  more  familiar 
than  this.     Tlie  instances  of  men  contending  for  diffe- 
rent opinions,   Mhich  til cv  all  derive  from  the  infallible 
truth  of  the  scripture,  are  an  undeniable  proof  of  it.  All. 
that  CdU    tiKMViSelvcs  Chvistiaus   allov/    the   te^Lt,  that 
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says  jufTfltvoiTrf,  to  carry  in  it  the  obligation  to  a  very 
wcisfhtv  dutv.  But  yet  how  verv  erroneous  will  one  of 
their  practices  be,  who,  understanding  nothing  but  the 
French,  take  tliis  rule  with  one  translation  to  be  "  re- 
pCQtez  vous,"  repent;  or  with  the  other,  **  fkitiez  peni« 
trace,"  do  penance! 

^.  12.  Thirdly,  probabilities,  which  cross  «  ,  . 
men's  appetites  and  prevailing  passions,  run  ^tp^^^ 
the  same  fate.  Let  ever  samuch  probability 
hang  on  one  side  of  a  covetous  man's  reasoning,  and 
money  on  the  other;  it  it  easy  to  foresee  which  will 
outweigh.  Earthly  minds,  like  mud-walls,  resist  the 
strongest  batteries :  and  though  perhaps  sometimes  the 
fcrce  of  a  clear  argument  may  make  some  impression, 
jrt  they  nevertheless  stand  firm,  and  keep  out  the  enemy 
tnith,  that  would  captivate  or  disturb  them.  Tell  a 
man,  passionately  in  love,  that  he  is  jilted  ;  bring  a  score 
of  witnesses  of  the  falshood  of  his  mistress,  it  is  ten  to 
OQc  but  three  kind  words  of  hers  shall  invalidate  all  their 
testimonies,  "  Quod  volumus,  facile  credimus;"  What 
raits  our  wishes,  is  forwardly  believed ;  is,  I  supppse^ 
lAat  every  one  hath  more  than  once  experimented :  and 
though  men  cannot  always  openly  gainsay  or  resist  the 
force  of  manifest  probabilities  that  make  against  them, 
yet  yield  they  not  to  the  argument.  Not  but  that  it  is 
the  nature  of  the  understandins:  constantly  to  close  with 
the  mope  probable  side;  but  yet  a  man  hath  a  power  to 
suspend  and  restrain  its  inquiries,  and  not  permit  a  full 
and  satisfactory  examination,  as  far  as  the  matter  in 
question  is  capable,  and  will  bear  it  to  be  made.  Until 
that  be  done,  there  will  be  always  these  two  ways  left 
of  evading  the  most  apparent  probabilities. 

i.  13.  First,    that  the  arguments  being 
(as  for  the  most  part  they  are)  brought  in    The  meant 
words,  there  may  be  a  fallacy  latent  in  them :     ®^  *J\4i?? 
and  the  consequences  bemg,  perhaps,  many     ,^  Suppofcd 
in  train,  they  may  be  some  of  them  incohe-    fallacy, 
rent  There  are  very  few  discourses  so  short, 
dear  and  consistent,  to  which  most  men  may  not,  with 
satisfaction  enough  to  themselves,  raise  this  doubt;  and 
ftom  whose  conviction  they  may  not,  \v\l\\out  ve^xo^c^x 
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of  disitigenuity  or  unreasoiKiblcuess,  set  themselves  free 
with  the  oUl  reply,   **  noii  persuailcbis,  etiamsi  persiia- 
seiis;"  Though  1  cannot  answer,  I  will  not  yield. 
a.Suppofcd  §•  1*'    Secondly,    manifest  probabilitia 

argumencs  Diay  be  evaded,  and  the  assent  withheld 
for  the  con-  upon  this  suggestion,  that  I  know  not  yet 
^'^y*  all  that  may  be  said  on  the  contrary  side. 

And  therefore  though  I  be  beaten,  it  is  not  ueceflaiy 
I  should  yiehl,  not  knowing  what  forces  there  are  in 
reserve  behind.  This  is  a  refuge  against  conviction  so 
open  and  so  wide,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine,  when  a 
man  is  quite  out  of  the  verge  of  it, 
Whatproba-  §•  ^^'  But  yct  there  is  some  end  of  it; 
bilities deter-  ^ud  a  man  having  carefully  inquired  into 
mine  the  as-  all  the  grounds  of  probability  and  unlikeli* 
•ent.  \\Q\is^  done  his  utmost  to  inform  himself  itt 

all  particulars  fairly,  and  cast  up  the  sum  total  on  both 
sides;  may  in  most  cases  come  to  acknowledge,  upon 
the  whole  matter,  on  which  side  the  probability  rest»i 
wherein  some  proofs  in  matter  of  reason,  being  supposi- 
tions upon  universal  experience,  are  so  cogent  and  clear; 
and  some  testimonies  in  niatter  of  fact  so  universal;  that 
lie  cannot  refuse  his  assent.  So  that,  I  think,  we  may 
conclude,  that  in  propositions,  where  though  the  prooft 
in  view  are  of  nuwt  moment,  yet  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  to  suspect  that  there  is  either  fallacy  in  word^ 
or  certain  ])roofs  as  considerable  to  be  produced  on  ^b? 
contrary  side;  there  assent,  suspcncc,  or  dissent,  areoftca 
voluntary  actions:  hut  where  the  proofs  are  such  as 
make  it  higlily  probable,  and  there  is  not  sullicient 
ground  to  suspect,  that  there  is  either  fallacy  of  words 
(which  sober  and  serious  consideration  may  discover) 
nor  e(}ually  v^li<l  proofs,  yet  undiscovered,  latent  on  the 
other  side  (which  also  tlie  nature  of  the  thing  may,  in- 
some  cases,  make  j)laiji  to  a  considerate  man)  there,  I 
think,  a  man,  who  has  weighed  them,  can  scarce  refuse 
his  assent  to  the  side,  on  which  the  greater  proba])ility 
appears.  \Miether  it  be  ])rol)al)le,  that  a  ])romiseuous 
jumble  of  printing  Utters  should  oitentall  into  a  method 
and  order,  which  should  stamp  on  paper  a  coherent  dis- 
course; or  that  a  blind  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms, 

4  not 
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not  guided  by  an  understanding  agent,  should  frequently 
constitute  the  bodies  of  any  fpecies  of  animals :  in  these 
and  the  like  cases,  I  think,  nobody  that  considers  them 
can  be  one  jot  at  a  stand  which  side  to  take,  nor  at  all 
waver  in  his  absent.  Lastly,  when  there  can  be  no  sup- 
position (the  thing  in  its  own  nature  indifferent,  and 
wholly  depending  upon  the  testimony  of  witnesses)  that 
there  is  as  fair  testimony  against,  as  for  the  matter  of 
jact  attested ;  which  by  inquiry  is  to  be  learned,  v.  g. 
whether  there  was  one  thousand  seven  hundred  year» 
ago  such  a  man  at  Romq  ns  Julius  Csesar :  in  all  such 
cases,  I  say,  I  think  it  is  not  in  any  rational  man's  power 
to  refuse  his  assent ;  but  that  it  necessarily  follows,  and 
closes  with  such  probabilities.  In  other  less  clear  cases, 
I  think,  it  is  in  man's  power  to  suspend  his  assent ;  and 

gtliaps  content  himself  with  tlie  proofs  he  has,  if  they 
vour  the  opinion  that  suits  with  his  inclination  or  in- 
terest, and  so  stop  from  farther  search.  But  that  a  man 
should  afford  his  assent  to  that  side,  on  which  the  less 
probability  appears  to  him,  seems  to  me  utterly  imprac- 
ticable, and  as  impossible,  as  it  is  to  believe  the  same 
thing  probable  and  improbable  at  the  same  time. 

§.  16.  As  knowledge  is  no  more  arbitrary 
thail  perception  ;  so,  I  think,  assent  is  no    Y^^^^^  »^ " 

r         i  '       »        ,  5   J  .,,,  •         in  our  power 

more  m  our  power  than  knowledge.  AV  hen  to  suspend  it. 
the  agreement  of  any  two  ideas  appears  to 
OTir  minds,  whether  immediately,  or  by  the  assistance  of 
reason,  I  can  no  more  refuse  to  perceive,  no  more  avoid 
icnowing  it,  than  I  can  avoid  seemg  those  objects  which 
'}  turn  my  eyes  to,  and  look  on  in  clay-light :  and  wlmt 
upon  full  examination  I  find  the  most  pr()l)able,  1  cannot 
'deny-iriy  assctit  to.  But  though  we  cannot  hinder  our 
'knowledge,  where  the  agreement  is  once  perceived,  nor 
t)ur  assent,  where  the  probability  manifestly  appears 
upon- due  consideration  of  all  the  measures  of  it :  yet  we 
can  hinder  both  knowledge  and  assent,  by  stopping  our 
inquiry,  and  not  employing  our  faculties  in  the  search 
«f  any  truth.  If  it  were  not  so,  ignorance,  errour,  or 
•infidelity  could  not  in  any  case  be  a  fault.  Thus  in 
^t)ine  cases  we  can  prevent  or  suspend  our  assent:  but 
Can  a  man,  versed  in  modern  or  auc'icivt  \mX<;>\^>  ^ovJ^v 
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whether  there  is  such  a  place  as  Homey  or  whether  there 
was' such  a  man  as  Julius  Csesar?  Indeed  there  are  niit 
lions  of  truths,  that  a  man  is  not,  oc  rhay  not  think  him- 
self concerned  to  know ;  as  whether  bur  king  RichM 
the  Third  was  crooked,  or  no ;  or  whether  Roger  Bacon 
was  a  mathematician,  or  a  magician.  Jn  these  and  such* 
like  cases,  where  the  assent  one  way  or  other  is  of  no 
importance  to  the  interest  of  any  one;  no  action,  no  con* 
cemment  of  his,  following  or  depending  thereon ;  there 
it  is  not  strange,  that  the  mind  should  give  itself  up  to 
the  common  opinion,  or  render  itself  to  the  first*coiner. 
These  and  the  like  opinions  are  of  so  little  weight  and 
moment,  that,  like  motes  in  the  sun,  their  tendencies 
are  very  rarely  taken  notice  of.  They  are  there,  as  it 
were,  by  chance,  and  the  mind  lets  them  float  ^t  liberty. 
But  where  the  mind  judges  that  the  proposition  has 
concernment  in  it ;  where  the  assent  or  not  assenting  is 
thought  to  draw  consequences  of  moment  after  it,  and 
good  and  evil  to  depend  on  choosing  or  refusing  the 
right  side ;  and  the  mind  sets  itself  seriously  to  inquire 
and  examine  the  probability ;  there,  I  think,  it  is  not  in 
our  choice  to  take  which  side  we  please,  if  manifest  odds 
appear  on  either.  The  greater  probability,  I  think,  in 
that  case  will  determine  the  assent :  and  a  man  can  no 
more  avoid  assenting,  or  taking  it  to  be  true,  where  he 
perceives  the  greater  probability,  than  he  can  avoid 
knowing  it  to  be  true,  where  he  perceives  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  any  two  ideas. 

If  this  be  so,  tlie  foundation  of  errour  will  lie  in 
wrong  measures  of  probability ;  as  the  foundation  of 
vice  in  wrong  measures  of  good. 
4. Authority.         §-17.  Fourthly,  the  fourth  and  last  wrong 

measure  of  probability  I  shall  take  notice 
of,  and  which  keeps  in  ignorance  or  errour  more  people 
than  all  the  other  together,  is  that  which  I  mentioned 
'in  the  foregoing  chapter;  I  mean,  the  giving  up  our 
assent  to  the  common  received  opinions,  either  of  our 
friends  or  party,  neighbourhood  or  country.  How  many 
nien  have  no  other  ground  for  their  tenets,  than  thesup* 
posed  honesty,  or  learning,  or  number,  of  those  of  the 
$ame  profession  ?  As  if  \\oiitsl  01  booV;A&h.  vnea  could  not 
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err,  or  truth  were  to  be  established  by  the  vote  Of  the  mul- 
titude: yet  this  with  most  men  serves  the  turn.  The  tenet 
has  had  the  attestation  of  reverend  antiquity,  it  comes 
to  me  with  the  passport  of  former  ages,  and  therefore  I  am 
secure  in  the  reception  I  give  it :  other  men  have  been, 
end  are  of  the  same  opinion  (for  that  is  all  is  aaid)  and 
therefore  it  is  reasonable  for  me  to  embrace  it.  A  man 
may  more  justifiably  throw  up  cross  and  pife  for  his  opi^^ 
nions,  than  take  them  up  by  such  measures.  All  men 
are  liable  to  errour,  and  most  men  are  in  many  points, 
by  passion  or  interest,  under  temptation  to  it.  If  we 
could  but  see  the  secret  motives  that  influence  the  men 
of  name  and  learning  in  the  world,  and  the  leaders  of 

Earties,  we  should  not  always  find  that  it  was  the  em« 
racing  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  that  made  themi 
espouse  the  doctrines  they  owned  and  maintained.  This 
at  least  is  certain,  there  is  not  an  opinion  so  absurd, 
yhich  a  man  may  not  receive  upon  this  ground.  There 
is  no  errour  to  be  named,  which  has  not  had  its  pro- 
tessors :  and  a  man  shall  never  want  crooked  paths  to 
walk  in,  if  he  thinks  that  he  is  in  the  right  way,  where- 
ewr  he  has  the  footsteps  of  others  to  follow. 

§.  18.    But,    notwithstanding   the   great     Menaotln 
hoise  is  made  iti  the  world  about  errours    so  many  ef 
and  opinions,  I  must  do  mankind  that  right,     '^^"/^  ^"*** 
as  to  say  there  are  not  so  many  men  in 
cnt)urs  and  wrong  opinions,  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
Not  that  I  think  they  embrace  the  truth :  but  indeed, 
because  concerning  those  doctrines  they  keep  such  a  stir 
about,  they  have  no  thought,  no  opinion  at  all.     For  if 
any  one  should  a  little  catechise  the  greatest  part  of  the 
partizahs  of  most  of  the  sects  in  the  world,   he  would 
not  find,  concerning  those  matters  they  are  so  zealous 
.%i  that  they  have  any  opinions  of  their  o\yn :  much  less 
.^uld  he  have  reason  to  think,  that  they  took  them 
^pon  the  eicamination  of  arguments,  and  appearance  of 
probability.     They  are  resolved  to  stick  to  a  party,  that 
Wacatiou  or  interest  has  engaged  thenri  in ;  and  there, 
like  the  common  soldiers  of  an  army,  show  their  courage 
'iftd  \Varnith  as  their  leaders  direct,  AVi'thoiit  eVer'  exa- 
mining or  so  much  as  knowing  the  cause  tlve^  ecjtslewi 

U  4  ^^^- 
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for.  If  a  matins  life  shows,  that  he  has  no  serious  regaid 
for  religion;  for  what  reason  should  we  think,  that  he 
beats  his  head  about  the  opinions  of  his  church,  and 
troubles  himself  to  examine  the  grounds  of  this  or  that 
doctrine?  It  is  enough  for  him  to  obey  his  leaders^  to 
have  his  hand  and  his  tongue  ready  for  the  support  of 
the  common  cause,  and  thereby  approve  himself  to  those, 
who  can  give  him  credit,  preferment  or  protection  in 
that  society.  Thus  men  become  professors  of,  anil  com- 
batants for,  those  opinions  they  were  never  convinced 
of,  nor  proselytes  to;  no,  nor  ever  had  so  much  as  float- 
ing in  their  heads:  and  though  one  cannot  say,  there 
are  fewer  improbable  or  erroneous  opinions  in  the  world 
than  there  are ;  yet  it  is  certain,  there  are  fewer  that  ao 
tually  assent  to  (hem,  and  mistake  them  for  truthj  than 
ifl  imagined. 

CHAP,    XXI. 

Of  th(  Dkision  of  the  Sciences. 

Three  seres.      §•  ^-      A  ^'  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^'^  within  the  com* 

jHL   pass  of  human  understanding, 

being  either,  first,  the  nature  of  things  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  their  relations,  and  their  manner  of  opera- 
tion :  or,  secondly,  that  which  man  himself  ought  to 
do,  as  a  rational  and  voluntaiy  agent,  for  the  attainment 
of  any  end,  especially  happiness :  or,  thirdly,  the  ways 
and  means,  whereby  the  knowledge  of  both  the  one  and 
the  other  of  these  is  attained  and  communicated ;  I  think, 
jfcjence  may  be  divided  properly  into  these  three  sorts, 

p.    .  §.  2.  First,  the  knowledge  of  things,  ^ 

1.     ysica.       jj^py  ^j.^  j^  ^j^^^j^.  ^^^^  proper  beings,  their 

constitution,  properties  and  operations i  whereby  I  mean 
not  only  piatter  and  lK)dy,  but  spirits  also,  which  have 
thtir  proper  natures,  constitutions,  and  operations,  as 
well  as  bodi(^  This,  ip  a  little  more  enlarged  sense  of 
|he  word,  I  call  ^ uo-ui,  or  natural  philosophy.  The  end 
gf  this  k  bore  sj^cculallve  Uuth  \  and  whatsoever  can 
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afford  the  mind  of  man  any  such,  falls  under  this  branch, 
i^hether  it  be  God  himself,  angels,   spirits,  bodies,  or 
any  of  their  affections,  as  number,  and  figure,  &c.    . 
\.  3.  Secondly,  ITf  axlix^,  the  skill  of  right    ^  Practlca. 
applying  our  own  powers  and  actions,  for 
the  attainment  of  things  good  and  useful.     The  most 
considerable  under  this  head  is  ethics,  which  is  the  seek* 
ing  out  those  rules   and  measures  of  human  actions^ 
which  lead  to  happiness,  and  the  means  to  practise  them. 
The  end  of  this  is  not  bare  speculation,  and  the  know^ 
ledge  of  truth  ;  but  right,  and  a  conduct  suitable  to  it. 

§.  4.  Thirdly,  the  third  branch  may  be  j,  umni. 
called  Zu/Ait«T»jti?,  or  the  doctrine  of  signs, 
the  most  usual  whereof  being  words,  it  is  aptly  enough 
termed  also  Aoytx^,  logick ;  the  business  whereof  is  to 
consider  the  nature  of  signs,  the  mind  makes  useof  for 
the  understanding  of  things,  or  conveying  its  knowledge 
to  others.  For  since  the  things  the  mind  contemplates 
are  none  of  them  besides  itself,  present  to  the  under- 
standing, it  is  necessary  that  something  else,  as  a  sign  or 
representation  ofthe  thing  it  considers,  should  be  present 
to  it ;  and  these  are  ideas.  And  because  the  scene  of 
ideas  that  makes  one  man's  thoughts,  cannot  be  laid 
open  to  the  immediate  view  of  another,  nor  laid  up  any 
where  but  in  the  memory,  a  no  very  sure  repository ; 
therefore  to  communicate  our  thoughts  to  one  another^ 
as  well  as  record  them  for  our  own  use,  signs  of  our 
ideas  are  also  necessary.  Those  which  men  have  found 
most  convenient,  and  therefore  generally  make  use  of; 
are  articulate  sounds.  The  consideration  then  of  ideas 
and  words,  as  the  great  instruments  of  knowledge,  makes 
no  despicable  part  of  their  contemplation,  who  would 
take  a  view  of  human  knowledge  in  the  whole  extent  of 
it.  And  perhaps  if  they  were  distinctly  weighed,  and 
duly  considered,,  they  would  afford  us  another  sort  of 
logic  and  critic,  than  what  we  have  been  hitherto  ac- 
quainted with. 

§.  5.  This  seems  to  me  the  first  and  most    rpj^^.^  -^  ^i^^ 
general,  a3  well  as  natural  division  of  the    fir<^t  divisif  i 
objects  of  our  understanding.     For  a  man    ofthcobje.-s 
can  employ  his  thoughts  about  nothing,  but    ^^^^^* 
(titber  the  contemplation  of  fixings  vYv^vxv-  •     *^* 
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selves  for  the  discovery  of  truth ;  or  about  the  things  ra 
his  oxm  power,  which  are  his  own  actions,  for  the'  at- 
tainment of  his  own  ends;  or  the  signs  the  mind  makes 
use  of  both  in  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  right  or- 
dering of  them  for  its  clearer  information.  All  which 
three,  viz.  things  as  they  are  in  themselves  knowables 
actions  as  they  depend  on  us,  in  order  to  happiness  ^ 
and  the  right  use  of  signs  in  order  to  knowledge,  being 
toto  coelo  diflferent,  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  three 
great  provinces  of  the  intellectual  world,  wholly  separate 
and  distinct  one  from  another. 
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PERSONAL  IDENTITY 


THE  cajidid  author  of  the  late  essay  upon  personal 
identity  cannot  justly  be  offended  with  any  at- 
Jennpt  to  explain  and  vindicate  Mr.  I-,ocke's  hypothesis, 
if  it  is  carried  on  in  the  same  spirit,  tljough  it  should  be 
attended  with  the  overthrow  of  sonic  of  his  own  favourite 
notions ;  since  he  owns  that  it  is  of  consequence  to  form 
right  opinions  on  this  point :  wliich  was  indeed  once 
deemed  an  important  one,  how  little  soever  such  may 
be-  regarded  now-a-days.  I  shall  proceed  therefore, 
without  farther  apology,  to  settle  the  terms  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  endeavour  to  state  it  so  as  to  bring  nutters  to 
a  short  and  clear  deter nii nation. 

Now  the  word  person,  as  is  well  observed  by  Mr. 
Locke  (the  distinguishing  excellence  of  whose  writings 
consists  in  sticking  close  to  the  point  in  hand,  and 
striking  out  all  foreign  and  impertinent  considerations) 
is  properly  a  forensic  term,  and  here  to  be  used  in  the 
strict  forensic  sense,  denoting  some  such  quality  or  mo- 
dification in  man  as  denominates  him  a  moral  agent,  or 
an  accountable  creature;  renders  him  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  laws,  and  a  true  object  of  rewards  or  punish- 
ments. When  we  ap|)ly  it  to  any  man,  wc  do  not  treat 
of  him  absolutely,  and  in  gross  ;  but  under  a  particular 
relation  or  precision  :  we  do  not  comprehend  or  concern 
ourselves  about  the  several  inherent  properties  which 
accompany  him  in  real  existence,  which  go  to  the  making 
up  the  whole  complex  notion  of  an  active  and  intel- 
ligent being ;  but  arbitrarily  abstract  one  single  o^via.l\tv 
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or  mode  from  all  the  rest,  and  view  him  under  that  Ain^ 
tinct  precision  only  which  points  out  the  idea  abovC'- 
mentionedy  exclusive  of  every  other  idea  that  may  be- 
long to  him  in  any  other  view,  either  as  substance^  qua* 
lity  or  mode.     And  therefore  the  consideration  of  this 
same  quality,  or  qualification,  will  not  be  altered  by  any 
others  of  which  he  may  be  possessed ;  but  remains  the 
same  whatever  he  shall  consist  of  besides  :  whether  his 
soul  be  a  material  or  immaterial  substance,  or  no  sub- 
stance at  all,  as  may  appear  from  examining  the  import 
of  these  pronouns,  I,  thou,  he,  &c.  [the  grammatical 
meaning  of  such  words  generally  pointing  out  the  true 
origin  of  our  ideas  primarily  annexed  to  them]  which 
both  in  their  original  sense  and  common  acceptation, 
are  purely  personal  teniis,  and  as  such  lead  to  no  farther  • 
consideration  either  of  soul  or  body ;  nay,    soniietimd^ 
are  distinguished  from  both,  as  in  the  following  line^ 

Linquebant  dulccs  animas,  aut  tegi'a,  trahebant 
Corpora* 

An  inquiry  after  the  identity  of  such  person  will  hti 
whether  at  different  times  he  is,  or  how  lie  can  be,  and 
know  himself  to  be  the  same  in  that  rcs|>ect,  or  equally 
subjected  to  the  very  same  relations  and  consequent  ob- 
ligations which  he  was  under  formerly,  and  in  which  he 
still  perceives  himself  to  be  involved,  whenever  he  re^ 
fleets  upon  himself  nnd  them.  This  we  shall  find  to 
consist  in  nothing  more,  than  his  becoming  sensible  at 
5lifFereut  times  of  what  he  had  thought  or  done  before  * 
and  being  as  fully  convinced  that  he  then  thought  or 
did  it,  as  he  now  is  of  his  present  thoughts,  acts,  of 
existence. 

Beyond  this  we  neither  can,  nor  need  go  for  evidence 
in  any  thing;  this,  we  shall  soon  see,  is  the  clear  and 
only  medium  through  which  distant  things  can  be  dis- 
covered and  compared  together;  wliich  at  the  same  time 
sufficiently  ascertains  and  establishes  their  several  natures 
and  realities  respectively ;  so  far  as  they  relate  to  our- 
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selves  and  to  each  other :  or  if  this  should  not  be  esteemed 
sufficient  to  that  end,  we  shall  find,  in  the  last  place* 
that 'there  is  nothing  else  left  for  it.  This  distinct  con«- 
sciousness  of  our  past  actions,  from  whence  arise  all  tht 
ideas  of  merit  and  demerit,  will  most  undoubtedly  be 
regarded  with  the  strictest  exactness  in  foro  divino ;  and 
indeed  has  its  due  weight  in  foro  humano,  whenever  it 
can  be  with  certainty  determined :  wherever  this  appears 
to  be  wanting,  all  judicial  proceedings  are  at  an  end. 
How. plain  soever  any  criminal  act  were,  the  man  would 
now-a-days  be  acquitted  from  guilt  in  the  commission, 
of  it,  and  discharged  from  the  penalties  annexed  to  such 
fact,  could  it  at  the  same  time  be  as  plainly  made  out, 
that  he  was  incapable  of  knowing  what  he  did,  or  is  aov 
under  a  like  incapacity  of  recollecting  it.  And  it  would 
be  held  a  sufficient  reason  for  such  acquittal,  that  tlie 
punishment,  or  persecution  of  a  creature  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, could  not  answer  the  end  proposed  by  so* 
ciety  in :  punishment,  viz.  the  prevention  of  evil,  the* 
only  end  that  I  know  of*  which  can  justify  punishments 
in  any  case.  The  reason  then  why  such  a  plea  has 
usually  so  small  regard  paifl  to  it  in  courts  of  justice,  is, 
I  apprehend,  either  the  difficulty  of  having  this  incapa- 
city proved  with  the  same  clearness  that  the  fact  itself  is 
establisJied ;  or  the  common  maxim  that  one  crime,  or 
criminal  indisposition,  is  not  admissible  in  excuse  for 
another ;  as  in  cases  of  drunkenness,  violent  passion, 
killing  oi*  maiming  men  by  mistake  when  one  is  engaged 
in  an  unlawful  pursuit,  &c.  Or  in  some  of  these  cases 
perhaps  men  are  punished  for  the  murders,  &c.  not  be- 
cause they  possibly  may  be  conscious  of  them,  and  yet 
that  consciousness  not  appear ;  but  that  such  evils  may 
be  more  effisctually  prevented  by  striking  at  the  remoter 
cause,  i.  e.  exciting  a  salutary  terrour  of  those  confessedly 
evil  practices  and  habits,  which  are  often  found  to  ter- 
minate in  such  fatal  effects.  A  kind  of  injustice  is  here 
indeed  committed  by  society,  which  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  will  be  admitted  in  foro  divino,  and  some 
worse  instances  may  be  seen  in  our  statute  books.  By 
the.  23  of  Hen.  8.  a  man  becx)ming  lunatic  after  an  act 
q£  treason  shall  be  liable  to  be  arraigned,  tried,  a\Ad  e^^- 
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cuted.  But  Hale*  in  his  P.  C.  says,  That  if  a  traitor 
becomes  non  compos  before  conviction  he  .  shall  not 
be  arraigned  ;  if  after  conviction,  he  shall  not  be  exe- 
cuted: and  Hawkins  t  observes  the  same  coticerning 
those  who  have  committed  any  capital  offences. 

In  human  courts,  which  cannot  always  dive  into  the 
hearts  of  men  and  discover  the  true  springs  of  action, 
nor  consequently  weigh  the  effects  and  operations  of 
each  in  an  equal  balance :  in  this  state  of  ignorance  and 
uncertainty,  such  a  notorious  indisposition  as  that  of 
drunkenness,  v.  g.  being  generally  a  great  fault  in  itself, 
is  seldom  allowed  in  extenuation  of  such  others  as  are 
committed  under  its  influence ;  nor  indeed  does  it,  I 
believe,    often  produce  any  new,   materially   different 
trains  of  thinking,  or  totally  obliterate  the  old  ones; 
but  where  this  is  really  so,  the  Deity  would  make  jost 
abatement  for  such  defect  or  disability,  as  was  at  the 
time  both  unconquerable  and  unavoidable :  nor  can  wc 
properly  impute  actions  consequent  upon  any  real  dis- 
order of  the  rational  faculties,  howsoever  that  disorder 
might  have  been  contracted  ;  and  therefore  all  animad- 
versions upon  them  must  be  in  vain  :  nor  is  a  man  pu- 
nishable for  any  thing  beside  the  bare  act  of  contracting 
such  disorder,  or  for  the  original  cause  of  this  disability, 
how  great  or  durable  soever;    tiie  dangerous   conse- 
quences of  which  he  did,  or  might  foresee.     As  is  the 
case  in  some  otlier  confirmed  habits,  viz.  that  of  swear- 
ing, &c.  which  often  operate  mechanically  and  unper- 
geived,  and  in  wliich  tlierefore  all  the  moral  turpitude 
(or  what  is  so  accounted)  arising  from  them,  never  can 
reach  beyond  the  fpuntain-head  from  M'hcncc  they  are  de* 
rived,  and  from  which  all  the  effects  of  them  naturally, 
and  even  necessarily  flow.     Wc  must  therefore  conclude 
in  general,  that  a  person's  guilt  is  estimated  according  to 
his  past  and  present  consciousness  of  the  oficnce,  and  of 
his  having  been  the  author  of  it.     Nor  is  it  merely  bis 
having  forgotten  the  thing,   but  his  having  so  far  lost 
the  notion  of  it  out  of  his  mind,  that  how  frequently 
soever,  or  in  what  forcible  manner  soever,  it  may  be  pre- 

•  Hale  p.  C.  10.  -^  Hawk.  P.  C.  c. 
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sented  to  him  again,  he  lies  under  an  utter  incapacity 
of  becoming  sensible  and  satisfied  that  he  was  ever  privy 
to  it  before,  which  is  affirmed  to  rentier  this  thing  really 
none  of  his,  or  wholly  exculpate  him  when  called  to 
answer  for  it.  Suppose  this  same  consciousness  to 
return,  his  accountableuess  (call  it  personality,  or  what 
you  please)  will  return  along  with  it :  that  is,  the  in- 
.Miction  of  evil  upon  him  will  now  answer  some  purpose, 
and  therefore  he  must  be  considered  as  now  liable  to  it. 
Thus  some  wholly  lose  the  use  of  their  intellectual 
faculties  for  a  time,  and  recover  them  at  intervals.  In 
such  cases  they  are  considered  as  punishable  by  laws, 
and  so  declared  by  juries,  in  proportion  to  the  proba- 
bility of  their  being  conscious  of  the  fact.  Others  lie 
under  a  partial  dc|)rivation  of  some  one  faculty  for  cer- 
tain periods,  while  they  continue  to  enjoy  the  rest  in 
tolerable  perfection.  I  knew  a  learned  man,  who  was 
said  to  recollect  with  ease  subjects  upon  which  he  had 
written,  or  any  others  that  had  been  discussed  before  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years  ;  could  reason  freely,  and  readily 
turn  to  the  authors  he  had  read  upon  them  ;  but  take 
him  into  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  all  was  blank; 
when  any  late  incidents  were  repeated  to  him,  he  would 
only  stare  at  you,  nor  could  he  be  made  sensible  of  any 
one  modern  occurrence,  however  strongly  represented  to 
him.  Was  this  man  equally  answerable  for  all  transac- 
tions within  the  last  period  of  his  life,  as  for  those  in  the 
first }  Or  if  he  could  have  been  made  sensible  of  the  latter 
-part,  but  had  irrecoverably  lost  the  former  ;  could  that 
former  part  have  been  in  like  manner  imputed  to  him? 
Surely  not.  And  the  reason  plainly  is,  because  society 
could  find  no  advantage  from  considering  him  as  ac- 
countable in  either  case.  Which  shows  personality  to 
be  solely  a  creature  of  society,  and  abstract  consideration 
of  man,  necessary  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  him  and  his 
fellows ;  i.  e.  a  mere  forensic  term  ;  and  to  inquire  after 
its  criterion  or  constituent,  is  to  inquire  in  what  cir- 
cumstances societies  or  civil  combinations  of  men  have 
in  fact  agreed  to  inflict  evil  upon  individuals,  in  order* 
to  prevent  evils  to  the  whole  body  from  any  irregular 
member.  Daily  experience  shows^  that  xVvc^  ^^vj^ 
YoL.IL  X  ^'^^ 
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make  consciousness  of  the  fact  a  necessary  Fequisite  m 
[^nch  punishment,  and  that  all  inquiry  relates  to  the  pro- 
babtKty  of  such  consciousness.  The  execution  of  divine 
justice  must  proceed  in  the  same  manner.  The  Deity 
inflicts  evil  with  a  settled  view  tosonx)  end  ;  aud  no  end 
worthy  of  him  can  be  answered  byinflicting  it  as  a  pu» 
nishment,  unless  to  prevent  other  evils*  Such  end  may 
be  answered,  if  the  patient  is  conscious,  or  can  big  made 
conscious  of  the  feet,  but  not  otherwise.  And  whence 
then  does  this  difference  in  any  one's  moral  capacity 
arise,  l>ut  from  that  plain  diversity  in  his  natural  one? 
from  his  absolute  irretrievable  want  of  consciousness  in 
one  case,  and  not  in  the  otlier  ?  Suppose  now  that  one 
in  the  former  condition  kills  a  man ;  that  he,  or  some 
part  of  what  we  call  him,  was  ever  so  notoriously  the 
instrument,  or  occasion  of  that  death  ;  yet  if  he  was 
either  then  insensible  of  the  fact,  or  afterwards  became 
so,  and  so  continued:  Would  he  be  any  more  guilty  of 
murder,  than  if  that  death  had  been  occasioned  by  ano^ 
t)>er  person  ?  since  at  that  time  he  was  truly  such,  or  at 
icASt  is  so  now,  notwithstanding  that  most  people  might 
be  apt  to  judge  him  still  the  same,  from  a  sameness  in 
outward  circumstances  (wliich  generally  supply  the  best 
means  men  have  of  judging)  from  his  sl)ape,  mieui  or 
appearance ;  though  these  often  differ  widely  fro*n  the 
internal  censtitution,  yet  are  as  often  mistaken  for  it; 
and  this  accordingly  thought  and  spoke  of  with  Uttle 
more  philosophical  |>Topriety,  than  when  we,  in  the  vul- 
gar phrase,  describe  a  man's  condition  by  saying,  We 
would  not  be  in  his  coat. 

Suppose  one  then  in  the  situation  abovemeiitioned  r 
could  any  pains,  think  you,  inflicted  on  him  suit  the 
idea,  or  answer  the  ends  of  punishment,  either  with 
regard  to  himself,  or  others,  farther  than  mere  show  and 
delusion?  Rewards  and  punishments  are  evidently  insti- 
tuted for  the  benefit  of  society,  for  the  encouragemeat 
of  virtue,  or  suppression  of  vice,  in  the  object  thus  re- 
warded or  punished,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  community; 
but  what  tendency  to  the  above  purposes  can  either  of 
these  have,  if  dispensed  to  one  who  is  not  so  far  hiro- 
s^IfaL9  to  become  con^cVou^  of  havifig  done  any  thing  to 
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deserve  it?  What  instruction  is  conveyed  to  him  ?  What 
admonition  to  such  others,  as  are  duly  acquainted  with 
the  whole  of  the  case,  and  see  every  circumstance  thus 
grossly  misapplied  ?  And  as  in  these  cases,  laws  only  can 
define  the  circumstances  i^n  which  a  man  shall  be  treated 
as  accountable,  they  only  can  create  guilt,  i.  e.  guilt 
also  is  a  forensic  term,  or  a  mode  of  considering  any 
action,  which  in  its  essence  implies  knowledge  of  a  law, 
gSexkct  against  that  law,  and  a  sense  of  having  offended 
against  it ;  i.  e.  an  after  consciousness  of  the  fact ;  with- 
out which  after  consciousness,  punishment  would  be  of 
little  avail,  as  it  would  neither  ^erve  to  guard  the.  man 
hinnself  against  a  like  delinquency,  nor  tend  to  the  Warn<- 
ing  of  others,  who  by  such  inflictions  would  openly  per- 
ceive that  they  might  chance  to  suffer  pain,  without  be- 
ing able  to  assign  a  reason  for  it. — Thus  may  personality 
be  extended  or  contracted,  and  vary  in  various  respects, 
times,  and  degrees,  and  thereby  become  liable  to  great 
confusion,  in  our  applying  it  to  various  subjects ;  yet  is 
the  ground  and  foundation  of  it  fixed ;  and  when  once 
discovered,  its  consequences  are  not  less  so,  both  before 
God  and  man. 

Abstract,  general  ideas  (of  which  this  is  an  eminent 
one)  are  alone  productive  of  certain,  uniform,  and  uni- 
versal knowledge :  Thus  qualities  of  a  certain  kind,  when 
abstracted,  or  taken  apart  from  nature,  and  set  up  for 
common  standards,  are  so  far  independent  as  to  become 
absolute,  unmixed,  or  perfect  in  themselves*,  however 
different  they  may  be  found  in  their  respective  concretes. 
Thus  goodness,  justice,  guilt,  merit,  &c.  in  general, 
are  ever  the  same  goodness,  &c.  all  the  world  over, 
bowevA  imperfectly  they  may  appear  in  any  particular 
subjects,  times,  and  places.  In  the  same  manner  as  a 
line,  or  the  abstract  consideration  of  length  without 
thickness  or  breadth  ;  the  consideration  of  surface,  i.  e. 
length  and  breadth  without  thickness,  must  be  the  same, 
in  all  inteUigent  beings  of  like  faculties  \vith  us,  though 
•the  natural  substances  which  suggest  them  may  differ 
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with  an  endless  variety.     Let  personality  answer  to  a 
line  or  surface ;  let  the  substances  it  is  predicated  of, 
like  the  infinite  variety  of  solids  in  nature,   (with  their 
appendages,   heat,  cold,  colour,  &c.)  Tn  which  length 
and  breadth  are  found,  vary  as  you  please,  still  the  ab- 
stract ideas  of  line  and  surface,  and  therefore  of  persoo, 
will  remain  invariable.     And  thus  propositions  formed 
out  of  these  general  ideas  contain  certain  truths,  that 
are  in  one  sense  external  and  immutable,  as  depending 
on  no  precarious  existences  whatever.     Being  merely 
what  wc  ourselves  make  them,  they  must  continue  the 
same;  while  the  same  number  of  such  ideas  continue 
joined  together,  and  appear  the  same  to  every  intelligent 
being  that  contemplates  them*.    They  do  not  stand  in 
need  (I  say)  of  an  objective  reality,  or  the  existence  of 
any  external  things  in  full  conformity  to  them,  wnce  vc 
here  consider  things  no  farther  than  as .  coming  up  to 
these  original  standards,  settled  in  the  minds  of  men ; 
or  as  capable  of  being  included  in  such  measures  as  arc 
applied  to  determine  their  precise  quantity,  quality,  &c. 
we  are  ranking  them    under  a  certain  species  or  sort, 
hence  called  their  essence,   which  entitles  them  to  the 
name  descriptive  of  it,  as  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
Mr.  Locke.      They  want  therefore  nothing  more  te 
establish  their  reality,   than  to  be  consistently  put  toge- 
ther,  so  as  may  distinguish  them  from   others  that  arc 
merely  chimerical,  and  qualify  them  for  the  admission 
of  any  real  beings  that  may  occur  :    Thus,   not  only  the 
instance  of  a  triangle  so  frequently  used  by  Mr.  Locke, 
but  every  theorem  in  Kuclid,   may  be  ranked  among  the 
abstract  considerations  of  quantity,   apart  from  all  real 
existence,  which  stldom  comes  up  to  it :  As  it* may  he 
justly  questioned  whether  any  triangle  or  circle,  as  de- 
fined by  him,  ever  existed  in  nature,  i.e.  existed  so  tliat 
all  the  lines  of  the  triangle  were  right  ones,  or  all  the 
lines  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  equal. 
These  ideas  presupposef   no  one  being  in  particular, 
they  imply  nothing  more  than  a  proper  subject  of  in* 


*  See  the  first  note  to  Abp.  King's  Origin  of  Evil, 
f  Vide  Bp-  Batler'i  BVn,  oi[i?Q|»]itta\.  VELdentity. 
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qiiky,  (as  was  said  above)  or  some  such  creature  as  is 
either  actually  emlowed  with,  or  at  least  susceptible  of 
these  specific  qualities,  or  modes,  which  furnish  matter 
for  the  whole  tril^e  of  abstractions  daily  made  and  pre- 
served by  such  terms  as  usually  serve  to  denote  them ; 
whether  appellatives,  in  order  to  distinguish  men  in 
their  several  stations  and  relations,  private  or  public  ;  to 
describe  their  character  or  conduct,  oflice,  &c.  as  pa- 
rent, patriot,  king,  &c.  or  such  more  general,  technical 
ones,  as  paternity,  patriotism,  kingship,  &c.  the  nature, 
end,  and  use,  ofall  which  abstractions,  with  their  names, 
are  well  enousrh  undei'stood,  and  would  not  easiiv  be 
mistaken  in  aftaii*s  of  common  life,  which  are  happily 
less  liable  to  such  kind  oF  subtile  refinements,  as  have 
brought  metaphysical  speculations  into  that  contempt 
under  which  they  have  long  laboured.  In  short,  of 
these  same  abstractions  consist  all  ijeneral  terms  and 
theorems  of  everv  science:  and  the  truth  and  certainty 
contained  in  them,  when  applied  to  morals  or  theolog}% 
is  no  less  determinate  than  in  other  sciences ;  it  is  equally 
capable  of  strict  demonstration,  as  Mr.  Locke  observes, 
and  equally  applicable  to  full  as  useful  and  important 
purposes :  The  great  general  truths,  I  say,  arising  out  of 
these  general  essences,  or  entities,  (as  they  are  some- 
times called)  are  all  clear,  constant,  and  invariable  in 
themselves,  though  the  names  in  which  such  a  collec- 
tion of  ideas  should  be  preserved,  are  often  through  the 
poverty  and  imperfection  of  language  rendered  extremely 
vague  and  uncertain  in  each  writer  or  speaker,  and  the 
ideas  formed  by  them  in  other  men*s  minds  (which 
are  their  proper  archetypes,  and  a  conformity  to  which 
alone  makes  them  right  or  wrong,  truly  or  untruly 
applied)  thereby  become  no  less  Frequently  confused  and 
indeterminate.  Thus,  in  the  case  betore  us,  the  word 
person  is  often  used  to  signify  the  whole  aggregate  of  a 
rational  being,  including  both  the  very  imperfect  idea, 
if  it  be  any  idea  at  all,  of  substance,  and  its  several  pio- 
perties,  [as  is  theconmion  way]  or  taking  all  the  essen- 
tial qualities  together,  [which  properly  constitute  the 
substance  of  any  thing*]  with  several  of  their  modes. 

*  See  the  £rst  note  to  King,  and  tUe  uVLX]kiQi^  \)\^\^^\\.^^« 
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As  M'hen  speaking  of  any  one,  wc  include  «oulj  bodj, 
station,  and  other  circumstances,  and  accordingly  style 
him  a  wise,  worthy  person  ;  a  tall,  comely ;  a  rich,  great 
one,  &c.  where  person  in  a  lax,  popular  sense  signifies 
as  much  as  man.  In  which  popular  sense  Mr.  Locke 
manifestly  takes  the  word,  when  he  says,  it  '^  stands  for 
*'  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  that  has  reason  and 
"  reflection,  and  can  consider  itself  as  itself,  the  sanle 
**  thinking  being,  in  different  times  and  places."  B.  2. 
C.  27.  §.  9.  But  \rhen  the  term  is  used  more  accurately 
and  philosophically,  it  stands  for  one  especial  property  of 
that  thing  or  being,  separated  from  all  the  rest  that  do 
or  may  attend  it  in  real  existence,  and  set  apart  for 
ranging  such  beings  into  distinct  classes,  (as  hinted 
above)  and  considering  them  under  distinct  relations 
and  connexions,  which  are  no  Jess  necessary  to  be  de- 
termined in  life,  and  which  should  therefore  have  their 
proper  and  peculiar  denomination.  And  thus  sameness 
of  person  stands  to  denote,  not  what  contitutes  the  same 
rational  agent,  though  it  always  is  predicated  of  such  j 
but  we  consider  his  rationality  so  far  only,  as  it  makes 
him  capable  of  knowing  what  he  does  and  suffers,  and 
on  what  account,  and  thereby  renders  him  amenable  to 
justice  for  his  behaviour,   as  abovementioned. 

Whatever  ingredients  therefore  of  different  kinds  go 
to  the  composition,  what  other  particulars,  whether 
mental  or  corporeal,  contribute  to  the  formation  of  this 
intelligent  being,  these  make  no  part  of  our  inquiry ; 
which,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  it  again,  is  i!ot  what  enters 
into  the  natural  constitution  of  a  thing,  but  what  ren- 
ders it  SI)  far  a  moral  one,  and  is  the  sine  quA  non  of  its 
being  justly  chargeable  with  any  of  its  past  actions,  here 
or  hereafter  :  Or,  in  other  words,  it  docs  not  affect  the 
reality  or  the  permanency  of  such  intelligent  beings,  but 
only  regulates  and  retains  those  beings  under  such  a 
moral  relation,  as  makes  them  properly  accountable  to 
some  superior  for  their  course  of  action.  It  is  an  arti- 
ficial distinction,  yet  founded  in  the  nature,  but  not  the 
whole  nature  of  man,  who  must  have  many  other  essen- 
f/aJ  powers  and  properties  to  subsist  as  man,  and  even 
to  support  this  in  (question  •  \)uXxvowttQX\v^\^  ^t  say,  that 
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can  affect,  or  in  any  wise  altei'  his  condition  in  tlic 
above-named  i-espect,  and  therefore  non€  tliat  come 
with  propriety  into  tlie  present  consideration. 

This  is  all  tl)e  mystery  of  the  matter,  which  has  puij«- 
£led  6o  many  ingenious  writers,  and  lieen  so  niar^'el- 
lously  mistaken  by  such  as  are  not  suliicieutly  Acquainted 
vith  the  doctrine  of  abstractions,  or  ai«  misJed  by  term$ 
of  art,  instead  of  attending  to  the  precise  ideas  which 
these  ougiit  to  convey,  and  would  always  cmivey  if  Uiey 
were  but  carefully  and  steadily  apj^lied;  for  want  c>f 
whic:h  proper  application,  men  of  genius  and  good  sense 
have  fallen  into  such  egregious  trifling*,  as  serves  onljf 
to  -disturb  this  beyond  most  other  parts  of  science,  and 
lias  fiUeil  the  above  celebrated  question  with  a  multi*- 
tude  of  quibbles,  which  Mr.  Locke's  clear  ami  copious 
answers  to  his  several  opponents  miglit,  one  would  Jiavc 
hopetl,  have  most  effectually  prevented ;  but  which  are 
subsisting  to  this  very  day,  to  the  no  small  mortification, 
of.  ail  sincere  lovei"s  of  truth,  and  admirers  of  that  able 
defender  of  it.  And  I  have  been  the  larger  on  this  head 
of  ^seral  words  and  notions,  which  have  so  close  a  con- 
-  -f  "^  - '   -  -  -  ■  .  -   -  ■  ■.■...-■-..  ^  I  f^ 

•  Aln  extraordinar)'  instance  of  thfs  kind  is  to  bfe  tnet  with  in  Bishop 
Sttkdfcy,  which  he  caHs  a  demonstration  of  the  point;  where  the  sup. 
jNised  imion  of  A  and  C,  not  with  the  whole  <^  B,  but  with  some  diffe- 
rent parts  of  which  B  consists,  will  hardly  make  them  one  with  each 

other : But  this  famous  demonstration  may  be  ranked  among  some 

trthers  bf  the  same  sort,  and  safely  trusted  with  the  readw :  *  Let  us  sop- 
pime  that  a  person  hnth  ideas,  and  is  conscious  during  a  certain  spoob 
of  tisK,  which  we  will  divide  into  three  equal  parts,  whereof  the  Utter 
terms  are  marked  by  the  letters  A,B,C.  In  the  first  part  of  time  the 
person  gets  a  certain  number  of  ideas,  which  are  retained  in  A :  during 
the  second  part  of  titne  he  retains  one  half  of  his  old  ideas,  and  losetn 
the  other  half,  in  plaee  of  which  he  acquires  as  many  new  dnos :  «o 
that  in  B  his  ideas  are  half  old  and  half  new.  And  in  the  third  part  we 
suppose  him  to  lose  the  remainder  of  the  ideas  acquired  in  the  first,  and 
to  ^et  new  ones  in  their  stead,  which  are  retained  in  C,  together  with 
those  atrquired  in  the  second  part  of  time. — The  persons  in  A  ajid  B 
afre  fhe  same,  being  conscious  of  eDmmon  ideas  by  the  suppositimi.  The 
Mrsftti  in  B  is  {for  the  satfie  Mason)  Mie  of  the  same  with  the  person 
in  C  Therefore  the  person  in  A  is  the  same  with  the  person  in  C,  by 
that  undoubted  axiom,  quar  conveniuiit  uni  tertio  conveniunt  inter  se. 
But  the  person  in  C  hath  no  idea  in  common  with  the  person  in  A, 
•  Therdbre  personal  identity  doth  not  ctmsist  in  conscionsncM.*  Aid*. 
phren,  v.  2.  p.  i6o« 
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nexion  with  each  other^  and  with  the  present  questioiii 
as  the  subject  perhaps  is  not  su1)iciently  explained  by 
Mr.  Locke  in  any  one  place  of  his  admirable  essay, 
though  it  occurs  pretty  often ;  and  since  the  several  pro- 
perties or  attributes  of  these  same  abstract  ideas  are  still 
so  miserably  misunderstood,  as  to  have  their  very  exist- 
ence disputed,  probably  because  he  has  been  pleased  to. 
set  it  forth  in  a  manner  somewhat  paradoxical.  Though 
this  word  existence  also  is  a  term  often  misapplied,  as 
if  nothing  could  really  exist  which  was  not  an  object 
of  the  senses :  Whereas  in  these,  and  several  other  ideas, 
as  has  been  often  observed,  their  esse  is  percipi. 

Again,  We  are  often  misled  on  tlie  other  hand  by  ima- 
gining what  things  are  in  thefnselves  Tas  we  usually  term 
it)  or  in  their  internal  essences ;  instead  of  considering 
them  as  they  appear,  and  stand  related  to  us ;  or  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  that  are  obviously  suggested  by  them; 
which  ideas  only  should  be  the  objects  of  our  contempla- 
tion, (since  we  really  perceive  nothing  else)  and  ought 
always  to  regulate  our  inquiry  into  things,  as  these  are  the 
sole  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge  concerning  thenii  of 
all  that  can  with  safety  direct,  or  be  of  service  to  us. 

But  to  return  to  our  author.  The  property  then,  or 
quality,  or  whatever  he  chooses  to  call  it,  which,  in  his 
own  words,  renders  men  '*  sensible  that  they  are  ihc 
same"  in  some  respects,  is  in  Mr.  Locke's  sen^e,  in  the 
legal,  and  in  common  sense,  that  which  so  far  makes 
them  such,  or  brings  them  into  the  same  relative  capa- 
city of  being  ranked  among  moral,  social  creatures,  and 
of  being  treated  accordingly,  for  several  obvious  pur- 
poses in  social  life.  This  consciousness,  I  say,  of  being 
thus  far  ourselves,  is  what,  in  Mr.  Locke's  language, 
makes  us  so.  In  this  case,  as  in  some  other  ideal  ob- 
jects, to  be,  and  be  perceived,  is  really  the  same,  and 
-what  this  author  calls  the  sign,  coincides  with  the  thing 
signified.  Whether  any  intelligent  being  is  at  present 
what  he  is  in  every  respect,  wants  no  proof;  of  this  he 
has  self-evident  intuitive  knowledge  *,  and  can  go  no 
higher.     And  whether  he  now  is  what  he  was  once  be- 

*  See  note  io«  to  Kicv^.  Rem.  a» 
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fore,  in  tliis  sinj^le  article  of  personality,  can  only  be* 
determined  bv  his  now  beins'  sensible  of  what  he  then 
thought  and  did,  which  is  eciually  self  evident ;  and 
thus  again,  consciousness  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
.same  means,  that  it  convinces  him  of  this,  does  likewise 
constitute  him  such  to  all  ends  and  purposes  whatsoever. 
Well  then,  Having  examined  a  little  into  the  nature, 
and  enumerated  some  few  properties  of  an  abstract  idea 
in  general,  and  shown  that  this  particular  one  before  us 
can  be  nothing  more,  we  may  find  perhaps  that  how- 
ever fluctuating  and  changeful  this  account  may  be  judg- 
ed to  render  personality;  how  much  soever  it  may  fall 
short  of  some  sublime  svstems  about  purely  immaterial 
substances,  and  perfectly  independent  principles  of 
thought ;  yet  there  is  no  help  for  these  changes  in  the 
seat  of  personality  ;  since,  in  the  last  place,  we  know  of 
nothing  more  stable  and  permanent  in  our  constitution 
that  has  the  least  pretence  to  settle  and  support  it.  All 
parts  of  the  body  are  to  a  certain  degree  in  perpetual 
flux,  nor  is  any  one  of  them,  that  we  are  accpiainted 
with,  concerned  in  the  present  case  more  than  another. 
As  to  the  mind,  both  its  cogitative  and  active  powers 
are  suspended  (whether  they  be  so  or  not  is  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  which  experience  only,  and  not  subtile  argu- 
mentations drawn  from  the  nature  of  an  unknown,  per- 
haps imaginary,  essence  ought  to  decide)  during  sound 
sleep:  Nay,  every  drowsy  nod  (us  Mr.  Locke  expresses 
it)  must  shake  their  doctrine,  who  maintain  that  these 
powers  are  incessantly  employed,  Call  then  a  resusci- 
tation or  revival  of  these  powers,  when  we  awake,  an- 
other beginning  of  their  existence,  a  new  eieation  ;  and 
argue  against  the  possibility  of  any  such  interruption  or 
annihilation  of  them,  as  long  as  you  please;  yet  that  it 
is  matter  of  fact,  and  nightly  experience,  and  capable 
of  as  good  proof  as  a  negative  proposition  will  admit,  is 
made  out  sufficiently  by  the  above-named  exceilent 
writer.  This,  if  properly  attended  to,  and  ])ursued 
through  its  genuine  consecjuenccs,  would  go  a  great  way 
towards  unfolding  the  true  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
yhich  many  thoughtful  men  seem  yet  very  little  ac- 
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quainted  >vith,  and  very  much  afraid  to  examine  *.  And 
while  this  disposition  holds,  we  can  never  expect  to 
come  at  the  original  core  of  all  those  corruptions  that 
have  infected  this  branch  of  philosophy,  and  extended 

*  Will  not  the  least  hint  of  this  doctrine,  say  they,  give  great  offence, 
by  appearing  to  undermine  the  settled  distinction  between  soul  and  body, 
which  is  so  much  countenanced  and  confirmed  in  scripture  ? — Does  it  not 
tend  to  difturb  common  apprehenfions,  and  confound  both  the  sense  and 
language  of  mankind  I 

Answ,  I.  If  this  doctrine  be  true,  and  a  truth  of  some  importance,  it 
will  surely  stand  the  test,  and  ought  to  be  supported,  against  all  such  in. 
conclusive  argumentations  as  are  drawn  from  consequences,  and  common 
{Mrejudices,  and  can  only  serve  to  obstruct  all  kinds  of  improvement  in 
toy  science  whatsoever. 

Answ.  2.  I'he  two  great  constituents  of  our  frame  frequently  alluded 
to  in  scripture,  and  to  which  [as  to  other  popular  notions  and  received 
forms  of  expression]  it  usually  accommodates  itself,  are  here  no  itiote  Con- 
founded, than  when  St.  Paul  introduces  a  third  as  no  less  essential  to  the 
whok  of  our  composition  :  "  I  pray  God  your  whole  spirit,  and  soidi 
*^  and  body,  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
"  Christ."   I  Thcss.  v.  25. 

So  far  is  either  the  true  sense  of  scripture,  or  the  real  nature  of  thinw, 
from  bring  confined  to  the  logical  arrangement  of  them  under  their  erta* 
blibhcd  genera  or  species;  so  little  concerned  cither  in  our  physical  or 
mciaphyiiical  distinciions  of  them,  v.  g.  ir.to  animal  and  vegetable,  mi- 
terial  and  immaterial,  substance  and  property,  A:c.  nor  is  its  language 
Itiore  confounded,  or  its  authority  shaken,  by  such  a  new  system  of  pnen- 
inatology,  than  it  was  by  the  late  one  of  Copernicus  concerning  each  of 
the  planetary  motions;  which  proved,  that  strictly  and  philosophically 
speaking  neither  docs  ihe  sun  rise,  nor  the  earth  stand  upon  pillars,  &c. 
or  by  Newton's  principles  of  gravity  and  vacuum  (for  whote  supposed 
innovations  his  French  commentators  lately  thought  themselves  still  obliged 
to  enter  their  caveat,  and  make  apology  to  the  church;)  or  Locke's 
more  hardy  doctrine  of  **  no  innate  ideas;"  of  which  this  doctrine  ofoan 
is  a  necessary  consequence  ;  since  if  the  mind  was  once  a  mere  rasa  tabuL^ 
it  will  soon  appear  not  only  from  whence  it  received  all  its  furniture, hut 
also  where  that  is  lodged.  (Sec  Esq.  Search's  account  of  what  he  Icrtn* 
the  mind's  internal  organs.  Light  of  Nat.  pursued,  c.  7,  8.)  all  whidi 
were  once  equally  dangerous  and  offensive  positions  ;  but  would  such  sur- 
mises, as  have  been  advanced  about  them,  be  admitted  in  any  otlier  case? 
would  evrn  a  Romish,  or  any  otker  inquisition  now  be  found  weak  or 
wicked  enouijh  to  proceed  upon  them  ?  and  if  at  last  an  author  shall 
incur  the  odium  theolon^icum,  a;id  be  traduced  by  the  name  of  saddocee, 
socinittn,  scmipagan,  t^cc.  for  his  innocent,  as  he  thinks,  perliaps  laudable 
intentions ; — if  ofTer.ce  will  be  taken,  as  it  often  happens,  where  no  just 
cause  of  offence  is  given  ;  he  must  patiently  submit  to  his  hard  fate,  and 
only  beg  leave  to  inquire  whether  there  be  not  some  room  for  suspending 
our  judfvtnent  awhile,  'till  it  more  fully  appears  where  the  fault  of  allthu 
chieRy  lies,  and  who  is  really  aivisNvwMt  &x  \i. 
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themselves  to  some  other  parts  of  science.  Nor  are  the 
several  proofs,  or,  if  you  please,  probabilities,  that  I 
was  not  thinking  all  the  last  night,  sufficiently  answered 
by  the  old  excuse  that  I  may  tbrget  all  such  thoughts 
immediately  as  soou  as  ever  I  awake :  for  setting  aside 
the  great  iinnrobability  of  this  happening  so  very  con- 
stantly, for  i-y  long  a  time,  it  niust  appear  to  any  one 
who  understands  what  he  says,  that  whosoever,  or  what- 
soever, was  thus  employed,  it  could  not  possibly  be  I 
who  was  ail  this  while  busily  engaged  in  such  thoughts^ 
since  they  never  bore  the  least  share  in  my  series  of  con- 
sciousness, never  were  connected  with  the  chain  of  my 
waking  thouglits,  nor  therefore  could  any  more  belong 
to  me,  than  if  you  suppose  them  (as  you  might  full  as 
well,  for  argument's  sake,  and  to  salve  an  hypothesis)  to 
be  the  working  of  some  secret  mechanism,  or  kept  up 
in  the  watch  that  was  lying  by  me.  Something  like 
this,  1  presume,  would  be  the  plea,  which  all  the  advo- 
cateB  for  this  lame  system  would  offer  in  their  own  de- 
fence, were  any  one  so  injurious  as  to  charge  them  with 
things  done  or  said  in  their  sleep.  The  same  observation 
may  be  urged  against  that  absurd,  self-repugnant  hypo- 
thesis of  our  having  been  in  a  pre-existent  state:  for 
whatsoever  was  done  there,  it  can  be  nothing  to  us,  who 
had  never  the  least  notice  or  conception  of  it. 

To  the  ditficulties  so  often  objected,  of  this  being  a 
"  new  creation,"  and  making  the  same  thing  have  •*  two 
beginnings  of  existence ;" — We  may  observe,  that  it 
would  indeed  be  an  absurdity  to  suppose  two  beginnings 
of  existence,  if  the  identity  of  a  substance,  being,  or  man 
were  inquired  into;  but  when  the  inquiry  is  made  into 
the  artificial  abstract  idea  of  personality,  invented  for  a 
particulaf  end,  to  answer  which  consciousness  only  is  re- 
miired,  beginning  and  end  of  existence  are  quite  out  of 
tn6  question,  being  foreign  to  any  consideration  of  the 
subject. — It  may  be  farther  ol>served,  that  in  fact  wc 
meet  with  sonifelhing  of  the  same  kind  evay  morning 
after  a  total  interruptiofi  of  thought  (and  I  hope,  we 
may  by  this  time  in  one  sense  be  allowed  to  term  it  so) 
during  sound  sleep :  nay,  if  wc  search  the  thing  nar- 
rowly, ^nd  may  in  our  turn  enter  into  %\xcXi\s\vs\\\X\sfc^ 
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thus  much  will  be  implied  in  the  successive  train  of 
our  ideas,  even  in  each  hour  of  the  day  ;  that  same  arti- 
cle of  succession  including  some  degree  of  distance  be- 
tween each  of  them,  and  consequently  at  every  succes- 
sive step  there  is  a  new  production,  which  may  with 
equal  reason  be  styled  an  interruption  of  thought,  or  a 
new  exertion  of  the  thinking  power. — But  enough  of 
these  nugae  difficiles.  Such  changeable,  frail  creatures 
then  are  we  through  life  ;  yet  safe  in  the  hand  of  that 
unchangeably  just,  wise,  good,  and  all-powerful  Being, 
who  perfectly  understands  our  frame,  and  will  make 
due  allowances  for  each  defector  disorder  incident  to  it; 
who  at  first  created  us  out  of  nothing,  and  still  preserves 
us  through  each  shifting  scene,  be  the  revolutions  in  it 
never  so  frequent  and  rapid,  and  will  at  length  most 
assuredly  conduct  us  to  immortality.  Though  in  every 
respect  we  are  here  *'  fleeing  as  it  were  a  shadow,  and 
*'  never  continuing  in  one  stay,"  and  at  last  suffer  a 
short  seeming  pause*  in  our  existence,  which  is  in 
scripture  termed  the  "sleep  of  death  :"  yet  will  he  again 
raise  us  '*  out  of  the  dust;"  restore  us  to  ourselves,  and 
to  our  friendsf;  revive  our  consciousness  of  each  past 
act  or  habit,  that  may  prove  of  the  least  moral  import ; 
cause  the  ''  secrets  of  all  hearts  to  be  laid  open,"  and 

*  1.  e.  a  pause  in  the  opinion  and  sight  of  other  sentimeat  beings  exist- 
ing after  our  departure,  but  not  a  pause  strictly  so  called  to  the  person 
himself,  in  which  there  will  be  an  unbroken  thread  of  consciousness  or 
continued  personality;  time  unperceived  being  no  lime,  time  absolute  a 
fiction,  and  no  idea  intervening  between  the  moments  of  his  falling  asleep 
and  waking  again,  the^e  will  be  to  him  coincident ;  which  shows  that 
personality  cannot  have  two  beginnings  of  existence,  though  the  sub- 
stance in  which  it  is  found  may  be  perpetually  varied,^and  though  some- 
times a  less  number  of  facts  rise  up  to  his  remembrance. 

+  To  one  who  has  not  seen  and  felt  the  unhappy  effects  of  human  pre- 
judice  and  partial  judgment  in  such  cases,  it  might  appear  strange  that 
so  many  wise  and  able  men  should  still  continue  ignorant  of  this,  after 
all  the  fullest  information  given  us  in  the  following  express  declaration 
of  that  great  and  good  apostle  St.  Paul :  **  I  would  not  have  you  to  be 
**  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them  which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sor- 
*'  row  not  even  as  others  which  have  no  hope.  For  if  we  believe  that 
''  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus, 
**  will  God  bring  with  him, — Wherefore  comfort  one  another  with  these 
**  words."     I  l*hess.  iy..i3,  &c. 

* 
•  ■ 
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citliei'  reward   or  punifli  every  one  according  to  his 
works  done  in  tlie  body. 

Nor  does  it  imply  a  plurality  of  persons  in  any  man 
at  any  time  given  te  charge  him  with  various  actions  or 
omissions;  since  he  may  become  guilty  of  a  plurality  of 
crimes,  as  often  as  he  is  induced  or  enabled  to  reflect 
upon  them,  though  these  cannot  be  crowded  into  his 
mind  altogether,  any  more  than  they  could  have  been 
so  committed.     Nor  tlierefore  need  all  past  actions  be- 
come at  once  present  to  the  mind ;  which  is  utterly  in- 
consistent with  our  frame,  as  it  now  stands,  and  perhaps 
with  that  of  every  other  created  being;  nor  is  there  a 
necessity  for  any  one  idea  being  always  actually  in  view: 
which  is  equally  so;  but  only  for  a  capacity  of  having 
such  brought  to  mind  again,  together  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  having  been  there  before,  (which  distin- 
guishes them  from  entirely  new  ones,)  or  a  possibility  of 
recognizing  them  nj)on  occasion,  at  least  whenever  we 
are  to  account  for  them,  as  has  been  frequently  observed. 
So  far  as  any  such  recognition  reaches,  such  person  is 
the  same;  when  this  faculty  varies,  that  must  vary  also; 
and  he  become  the  same,  or  not,  at  different  times  and 
in  divers  respects,  as  observed  likewise;  at  least  his  ac- 
countableness  must  vary  in  proportion,  call  this  per- 
sonality, or  what  you  think  fit.     Nor  does  it  j)roperly 
lie  in  a  power  of  causing  a  return  of  the  same  idea ;  but 
rather  in  the  capacity  of  receiving  it,    of  readmitting 
the  same  consciousness  concerning  any  past  thought, 
action,  or  perception.     Nor  is  it  merely  a  present  re- 
presentation of  any  such  act;  but  a  representation  of  it 
as  our  own,  which  entitles  us  to  it;  one  person  may 
know  or  become  conscious  of  the  deeds  of  another,  but 
this  is  not  knowing  that  he  himself  was  the  author  of 
those  deeds,  which  is  a  contradiction;  and  to  treat  him 
ias  such  upon  that  account  only,   would  be  inverting  all 
rules  of  right  and  wrong:  and  could  not  therefore  be 
practised  by  either  God  or  man,  since  no  end  could  pos- 
sibly be  answered  by  such  treatment,  as  observed  above. 
To  dwell   upon  those  surprising  consequences  that 
might  attend  the  transferring  the  same  consciousness 
to  different  beings,  or  giving  the  same  bcm^  v<tx^  d\S&.- 
rentjones,  is  merely  puzzling  and  ]^exYAe>L\v\^  \\\^>jwkvX.> 
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by  introducing  such  confusions  as  never  really  existed, 
and  would  not  alter  the  true  state  of  the  question,  if  they 
did. 

Such  Fairy  tales  and  Arabian  transformationSy  possi- 
ble or  impossible,  can  only  serve  to  amuse  the  fancy, 
Avithout  any  solid  information  to  the  judgment.  These 
flights  of  mere  imagination  Mp.  Locke  generally  avoidi, 
though  he  was  here  tempted  to  indulge  a  tew  such,  ii 
playing  with  the  wild  suppositions  ot  his  adversaries 
[v.  g.  a  change  of  souls  between  Socrates  and  the  mayor 
of  Queenborough,  &c.]  probs^bly  to  enliven  a  dry  sub- 
ject and  render  it  more  palatable  to  the  bulk  of  bin 
leaders. 

Nor  are  those  cases  of  a  disordered  indagination  la 
lunacy,  or  vapours,  where  persons  are  for  a  time  beside 
themselves  (as  we  usually  term  it)  and  may  believe  such 
chimerical  alterations  to  befal  them,  any  more  to  the 
purpose. 

But  it  were   endless  to  unravel  all  futile  sophisms 
«nd  false  suppositions,  that  have  been  introduced  into 
the  present  questicm ;   I  have  endeavoured  to  obviatd 
such  as  appeared  most  material,  and  account  for  them ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  inculcate  a  doctrine,  which, 
though  common  enough,  seemed  not  enough  attended 
to ;  yet  is  fundamentally  requisite  to  a  right  understand" 
ingof  this  intricate  subject.     And  if  that  which  is  laid 
down  above  be  a  true  state  of  the  case,  all  the  rest  of  our 
author's  plan,   [of  placing  personal  identity  in  a  conti- 
nuation of  thoughl*]  will  drop  of  course.     I  trust  the 
reader  will  make  allowance  for  some  repetitions,  which 
were  left  to  render  things  as  plain  as  possible,  and  pre*- 
vent  future  subterfuges  of  the  like  kind  ;  and  if  the  sulv 
•tance  of  these  few  luisty  observations  on  thetirst  paFt  of 
this  ingenious  writer's  essay,  prove  in  the  least  degree 
satisfactory  to  himself,  or  have  a  tendency  to  enlarge 
general  knowledge,  and  guard  against  popular  eirours^ 
I  must  rely  upon  liis  candour  for  excusing  the  manner  ia 

*  Which  disposition,  could  it  be  made  out,  would  ivev^ranswQr  the 
intent  of  society,  or  help  to  di;eQt  us  in  our  duty,  the  twQ  gr&nd  Qbje^t' 
which  first  gave  birth  to  personality  ;  i.  c.  to  a  very  partial  confined 
consideration  of  that  complex  idea,  sub^itance^  or  being,  calkd  man. 

which 
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which  they  are  thrown  out ;  and  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  closing  them  in  the  fornn  of  a  syllogism,  which  \% 
suhnutted  to  his  consideration  : 

Quo  posito  ponitur  persome  identitas,  et  quo  sublato 
toHitur,  id  personalem  indentitatcm  constituit : 

Sed  positft  conscientiA,  &c. 
Ergo. 


APPENDIX. 

A  friend f  well  acquainted  zvith  the  subject  of  the  foregoing 
sheets^  having  communicated  to  vie  some  obse?*catlons 
concer7ilng  the  use  of  the  word  Person^  which  came  too 
late  to  be  insei^ted  In  their  proper  place^  I  must  take  the 
iiberty  of  annexing  them,  though  they  occasion  some 
more  redundancies  and  repetltlonsy  in  order  to  throw  as 
much  light  as  is  possible  on  this  very  obscure  and  long 
controverted  question, 

AS  Sir.  Locke's  definition  of  the  term  person, 
(chajx  xxvii.  §.  9.)  may  possibly  create  some  diffi- 
culty, it  will  be  proper  to  examine  into  the  sense  which 
shauld  be  put  upon  this  word,  whenever  we  inquire  after 
the  identity  of  any  man's  person ;  which  may  perhapa  at 
once  lead  us  to  a  just  conception  of  the  whole.  In  the 
aforementioned  section,  Mr.  Locke  says,  that  person 
stands  for,  '^  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  that  has  reason 
and  reflection, "  &c.  whereas  I  should  imagine,  the  ex- 
pression would  have  been  more  just,  had  he  said  that  the 
WQfd  person  stands  for  an  attribute,  or  (]uality,  or  cha- 
racter of  a  thinking  intelligent  being ;  in  the  same  sense 
a&Tully  uses  it,  Orat.  pro  Syli.  §.  3.     "  Hauc  mihi  tu 

*  &i,  propter  res  meas  gestas,  impunis  in  oinni  viti  mek 

*  personam,  Torquate,  vehementer  erras.  Me  natura 
'  misericordem,  patria  severum  ;  crudelem  nee  patria, 
^  nee  natura  esse  voluit :  denique  Istam  ipsam  personam 
^  vehementem  et  acrem,  quam  mihi  tuni  tempus  ct 
^  respublica  imposuit,  jam  voluntas  et  natura  ipsa  de- 

*  traxit.''  It  came  at  last  to  be  confounded  with,  and 
stand  for  homo  gerens  personam  (Tnylor,  Civ.  L.  p. 
£4^7,  S4S.)  and  in  this  sense  Locke  ha^  tiu:autk)uslY  d^- 
Gneil  tlw  word.     It  is  attributed  a\sQ  to  \uvat ^x^Xi^v^^^v 

6'  \i^v^?^ 
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beings  than  one  ;  as  by  the  Jesuits  in  their  declaration 
prefixed  to  the  third  book  of  Newton,  alienam  coacti- 
sumus  gerere  personam.  The  word  person  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  sense  in  all  classical  authors, 
standing  for  a  certain  guise,  character,  quality,  i.  e.  be- 
ing in  fact  a  mixed  mode,  or  relation,  and  not  a  sub- 
stance ;  we  must  next  enquire,  what  particular  character 
or  quality  it  stands  for  in  this  place,  as  the  same  man 
may  bear  many  characters  and  relations  at  the  same,  or 
different  times.  The  answer  is,  that  here  it  stands  for 
that  particular  quality  or  chai-acter,  under  which  a  man 
is  considered,  when  he  is  treated  as  an  intelligent  being 
subject  to  government  and  laws,  and  accountable  for  his 
actions :  i.  e.  not  the  man  himself,  but  an  abstract  con- 
sideration of  him,,  for  such  and  such  particular  ends: 
and  to  inquire  after  its  identity  is  to  inquire,  not  after 
the  identity  of  a  conscious  beiLg,  but  after  the  identity 
of  a  quality  or  attribute  of  such  a  conscidus  being.  All 
difficulties  that  relate  to  a  man's  forgetting  some  actions 
&c.  now  vanish,  when  person  is  considered  as  a  charac- 
ter, and  not  a  substance,  or  confounded  with  homo  ge- 
rcns  pcrfonam  :  and  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  saying, 
a  man  puts  on  a  mask — continuing  to  wear  it  for  some 
time — puts  off  one  mask  and  takes  another,  i.  e.  appears 
to  have  consciousness — to  recollect  past  consciousnesses 
— does  not  recollect  them,  &c.  The  impropriety  con- 
sists in  saying,  a  man  is  the  same  person  with  him  who 
did  such  a  fact ;  which  is  the  same  as  to  sav,  a  man  is 
blackness,  guilt,  &c.  i.  e.  a  mixed  mode  is  predicated 
of  a  substance ;  whereas  it  ought  to  be,  in  strict  pro- 
priety of  speecli,  the  person  of  the  man  who  did  such 
a  fact,  is  the  same  with  the  person  of  him,  who  nov 
stands  before  us;  or,  in  plainer  terms,  the  man  who 
now  stands  before  the  court  is  conscious  of  the  fonner 
facts,  and  is  therefore  the  proper  ol)ject  of  punishment. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  word  personality  is  really 
an  absurd  expression :  since  person  itself  stands  for  the 
mixed  mode  or  quality; — and  personality  therefore  may 
be  ranked  among  the  old  scholastic  terms  of  corporeit}*, 
egoity,  tableity,  &c.  or  is  even  yet  more  harsh :  as  mixeil 
lundts,  such  as  gratitude,  \Y\\\Ydt\\  and  therefore  persoD, 
cannot  be  thus  rc-mod\i\cd\\^\\\ovi\\iecA\\aA"2i\^s\i\^^ 
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Quid  tano  teinerarmm  t^n^que  incjlignijim  sapiqntia  grar 
vitatc  atque  cpnstaiati^  quam  aut  falsiiuu  sentire,  aut 
quod  Hoti  sat;L^  ^xplorat^  p^rceptum  sit,  &  cogBituo)^ 
«ine  ulU  dubitatiboe  defendere  ? 

Cic.  de  Natura  Deorum,  lib.  1^ 
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i  1.  nPHE  la$t  resort  a  man  has  recourse 

X  to,  ia  the  comluict  of  binvself,  is  rfom  "^" 
hjis  understandiiji^ :  for  though  we  distin- 
guish the  faculties  of  the  mind,  ami  give  the  supreme 
coouxu^id  to  the  will,  as  to  an  agent;  yet  the  truth  is^ 
the  man,  who  is  the  agent^  determines  himself  to  this^ 
or  that,  voluntary  action,  u|)on  some  precedent  know- 
ledge, .  or  appearan.ce  of  knowli^dge  in  the  understanding. 
No  roan  evc^r  setst  himself  about  any  thing,  but  upoa 
some  vi^w  or  other,  >yhich  serves  him  for  a  reason  for 
^h^t;  he  doe§ :  and  whatsoeyer  faculties  he  employs,  the 
Understanding,  with  such  light  as  it  has,  well  or  ill 
Wfiorjn^d,  constantly  leads ;  and  by  that  light,  true  or 
^Isft  aU  hi^  operative  powers  are  directed.  ITie  will 
^^1^  how  absolute  and  uncontrollable  soever  it  may  be 
tbQugh^  BQver  fails  in  its  obedience  to  the  d,ictates  of 
^  UAdgF^^ Wding.  Templei^  hav^  t,heijc  sacred  image  *; 
/  •  Y  a  ^xv^ 
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and  we  sec  what  influence  they  have  always  had  over  a 
great  part  of  mankind.  But,  in  truth,  the  ideas  and 
images  in  men's  minds  are  the  invisible  powers,  that 
constantly  govern  them ;  and  to  these  they  all  univer- 
sally pay  a  ready  submission.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
highest  concernment,  that  great  care  should  be  taken  of 
the  understanding,  to  conauct  it  right,  in  the  search  of 
knowledge,  and  in  the  judgments  it  makes. 

The  logic,  now  in  use,  has  so  long  possessed  the  chair, 
as  the  only  art  taught  in  the  schools,  for  the  direction  of 
the  mind,  in  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  that  it 
would  perlups  be  thought  an  affectation  of  novelty  to 
suspect,  that  rules,  that  have  served  the  learned  world 
these  two  or  three  thousand  years,  and  which,  without 
any  complaint  of  defects^  the  learned  have  rested  in,  arp 
not  sufficient  to  guide  the  understanding.  And  I  should 
not  doubt,  but  this  attempt  would  be  censured  as  va- 
nity or  presumption,  did  not  the  great  lord  Verulam's 
authority  justify  it ;  who,  not  servilely  thinking  learning 
could  not  be  advanced  beyond  what  it  was,  because  for 
many  ages  it  had  not  been,  did  not  rest  in  the  lazy  ap- 
robation  and  applause  of  what  was,  because  it  was; 
ut  enlarged  his  mind  to  what  it  might  be,  lu  his  pre- 
face to  his  Novum  Organum,  concerning  logic,  he  pro* 
noijuces  thus,  *'  Qui  summus  dialecticae  partes  tribue- 
runt,  atque  inde  fidissima  scientiis  praesidia  comparari 
putarunt,  verissimfe  et  optim^  viderunt  intellectum 
humanum,  sibi  permissum,  merito  suspectum  esse  dc- 
here.  Verum  infirmior  omnin6  est  malo  medicina; 
ncc  ipsa  mali  expers.  Siquidem  dialect ica,  quae  re- 
ccpta  est,  licet  ad  civil ia  et  artes,  quae  in  sermone  ct 
opinione  positse  sunt,  rectissimfe  adhibeatur  ;  uaturs 
tamen  subtilitatcm  longo  intervallo  non  attingit,  et 
prensando  quod  non  capit,  ad  errores  potius  stabili- 
cndos  et  quasi  figendos,  quam  ad  viam  veritati  apcri- 
endam  valuit.*' 

**  They,  says  he,  who  attributed  so  much  to  logic, 
perceived  very  well  and  truly,  that  it  was  not  safe  to 
trust  the  understandinjr  to  itself  without  the  guard  of 
any  rules.  But  the  remedy  reached  not  the  evil,  but 
became  a  part  of  it,  for  the  logic,  which  took  place, 

"  though 
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"  though  it  might  do  well  enough  in  civil  affairs,  and 
the  arts,  which  consisted  in  talk  and  opinion ;  yet 
coiners  very  far  short  of  subtlety,  in  the  real  perform- 
ances of  nature ;  and,  catching  at  what  it  cannot 
reach,  has  served  to  confirm  and  establish  errours, 
rather  than  to  open  a  way  to  truth."  And  therefore 
a  little  after  he  says,  "  That  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
"  that  a  better  and  perfecter  use  and  employment  of  the 
**  mind  and  understanding  should  be  introduced.' 
'*  Necessari6  requiritur  ut  melior  et  perfectior  mentis  et 
**  intellectAs  humani  usus  et  adoperatio  introducatur." 

§.  2.  Tliere  is,  it  is  visible,  great  variety  p^^^^ 
in  men's  understandings,  and  their  natural 
constitutions  put  so  wide  a  difference  between  some 
n)en,  in  this  respect,  that  art  and  industry  would  never 
be  able  to  master ;  and  their  very  natures  seem  to  want 
a  foundation  to  raise  on  it  that  which  other  men  easily 
attain  unto. — Amongst  men  of  equal  education  there  is 
great  inequality  of  parts.  And  the  woods  of  America, 
as  well  as  the  schools  of  Athens,  produce  men  of  several 
abilities  in  the  same  kind.  Though  this  be  so,  yet  I 
imagine  most  men  come  very  short  of  what  they  might 
attain  unto,  in  their  several  degrees,  by  a  neglect  of  their 
understandings.  A  few  rules  of  logic  are  thpught  suffi- 
cient, in  this  case,  for  those  who  pretend  to  the  highest 
improvement  i  whereas  I  think  there  arc  a  great  many 
natural  defects  in  the  understanding,  capable  of  amend- 
ment,  which  are  overlooked  and  wholly  neglected.  And 
it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  men  are  guilty  of  a  great 
many  faults,  in  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  this 
faculty  of  the  mind,  which  hinder  them  in  their  pro- 
gress, and  keep  them  in  ignorance  and  errour  all  their 
lives.  Some  of  them  I  shall  take  notice  of,  and  endea- 
vour to  point  out  proper  remedies  for,  in  the  following 
discourse. 

§.  3.  Besides  the  want  of  determined  ideas,     t>^,.^„- ^ 

J     i?  'A.  J  •      •     ^     !•  J      Reasoning. 

and  or  sagacity,  and  exercise  m  findmg  out, 
and  laying  in  order,  intermediate  ideas  :  there  are  thre« 
miscarriages,  that  men  are  guilty  of,  in  reference  to 
their  reason,  whereby  this  faculty  is  l\\wd^\^vV  \wNlwe«^ 
Srom  that  service  it* might  do,  aud  v^'^'s^  ^^i\^^^  ^'qjs.. 

Y  3  ^^^ 
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Ati'd  he  thai  reflects  upon  the  actibtts  and  discotirses  iX 
mankind,  ^vill  find  their  defects  in  this  kind  very  fre- 
quent, and  vety  obscrVable. 

1.  The  fii-st  te  of  those  who  seldom  teasM  at  all,  but 
do  and  think  according  to  the  example  erf  others,  lehc- 
ther  parents,  neighbours,  ministcrSj  or  who  else  they  are 
pleased  to  make  choice  of  to  have  an  rnliplicit  fiiitn  in, 
for  the  saving  of  themsetves  the  pains  and  trouble  of 
thinking  and  examining  for  themselvies. 

2.  The  second  is  of  those  who  put  pasision  in  the  place 
of  reason,  and,  being  resolved  that  shall  govern  their 
actions  and  argutnents,  neither  use  their  O'tvn,  nor  hearken 
to  other  peof)le's  reason,  aiiy  farther  than  it  suits  their 
humour,  interest,  or  party ;  and  these  one  may  observe 
commonly  content  themselves  with  words,  which  have 
ho  distinct  ide'as  to  them,  though  in  otlier  mattfera,  that 
tTiey  cclme  with  an  unbiassed  indiffer^ftcy  to,  they  want 
not  abilities  to  talk  and  hear  teaifeon,  whei^e  they  have  no 
secret  inclination,  that  hinders  them  from  beitig  in- 
tractable to  it. 

3.  The  third  sort  is  of  those  who  readily  and  sincet^Iy 
follow  reason  ;  but,  for  want  of  having  that,  which  one 
may  call  large,  sound,  round-about  sense,  have  not  a 
full  view  of  all  that  relates  to  the  question,  and  may  be 
of  moment  to  decide  it.  We  arc  all  short-sighted,  and 
Vciy  often  sec  but  one  side  of  a  matter;  our  views  are 
hot  extended  to  all  that  has  a  connexion  with  it.  '  Fronj 
this  defect  I  think  no  man  is  free.  We  see  but  in  part, 
and  we  know  but  in  part,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
we  conchide  not  right  from  our  partial  views.  Tliis 
might  instruct  the  proudest  esteemer  of  his  own  parts, 
how  useful  it  is  to  talk  and  consult  with  others,  even 
isuch  as  come  short  of  him  in  capacity,  quickness,  and 
penetration  :  for,  since  no  one  sees  all,  and  we  generally 
have  ditferent  prospects  of  the  same  thing,  according  to 
our  different,  as  I  may  say,  positions  to  it;  it  is  not  in- 
congruous to  think,  nor  beneath  any  man  to  try,-  whe«- 
ther  another  may  not  have  notions  of  things,  which  hav* 
escaped  him,  and  which  his  reason  would  make  use  of, 

if  they  came  into  his  nVvuA.    TVvt  i^culty  of  reasonni|; 
seldom  or  never  deceives  t\\o^^\Avol\\AV\ji\v/\\^^^ 
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sequences,  from  what  it  builds  on,  are.  evident  and  cea*- 
tain  I  but  that  which  it  oftenesi  if  not  only,  misleads 
us  in,  is,  that  the  principles  from  which  we  conclude^ 
.  the  grounds  upon  which  we  bottom  our  reasoning,  are 
but  a  part,  something  is  left  out,  which  should  go  into 
'the  reckoning,  to  make  it  just  and  exact.  Here  we 
may  imagine  a  vast  and  almost  infinite  advantage,  th&t 
angels  and  separate  spirits  may  have  over  us ;  who,  ia 
their  several  degrees  of  elevation  above  us,  may  be  en- 
dowed with  more  comprehensive  faculties  :  and  some  of 
them,  perhaps,  having  perfect  and  exact  views  of  all 
finite  beings,  that  come  under  their  consideratioft,  can, 
as  it  were,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  collect  together 
all  their  scattered  and  almost  boundless  relations.  A 
mind  so  fi4rni3hed,  what  reason  has  it  to  acquiesce  in  the 
certainty  of  its  conclusions  ! 

In  this  wc  may  see  the  reason,  why  some  men  of  study 
and  thought,  that  reason  right,  and  are  lovers  of  truth, 
do  make  no  great  advances  in  Ih'eir  discoveries  of  it. 
Errour  and  truth  arc  uncertainly  blended  in  their  minds; 
their  decisions  arc  lame  and  defective,  aud  they  are  very 
oftea  mistaken  iu  their  judgments :  the  reason  whereof 
is,  they  converse  but  with  one  sort  of  men,  they  read 
but  one  sort  of  books,  they  will  not  come  in  the  hearing 
but  of  one  sort  of  notions :  the  truth  is  they  canton  out 
to  themselves  a  little  Goshen,  in  the  intellectual  world, 
where  light  shines,  and  as  they  conclude,  day  blesses 
them ;  but  the  rest  of  that  vast  expansuni  they  give  up 
to  night  and  darkness,  and  so  avoid  coming  near  it. 
They  have  a  pretty  tralliQ  with  known  correspondents, 
in  some  little  creek ;  within  that  they  confine  them- 
.  selves,  and  are  dexterous  managers  enough  of  the  wares 
.  and  products  of  that  corner,  with  which  they  content 
themselves,  but  will  not  venture  out  into  the  <jreat  ocean 
of  knowledge,  to  survey  the  riches  that  nature  hath 
stored  other  parts  with,  no  less  genuine,  no  less  solid, 
no  less  useful,  than  what  has  fallen  to  their  lot,  iu  the 
,  admired  plenty  and  sufficiency  of  their  own  little  spot, 
.  which  to  them  contains  whatsoever  is  ijood  in  the  uni- 
verse.  Those  who  live  thus  mewed  u\j^  \v\l\\\xi  \3w2a\: 
own  coi3fr«7cfcd  territories,  and  \v\\\  xvoV  \oO\5w  •jSo^^'^^ 

Y  4j  >a^>5Wv^ 
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beyond  the  boundaries  that  chance,  conceit,  or  laziness^ 
has  set  to  their  inquiries ;  but  live  separate  from  t!ie 
notions,  discourses,  and  attainments  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  may  not  amiss  be  represented  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Marian  islands ;  who,  being  separated,  by  a  bu^ 
tract  of  sea,  from  all  communion  with  the  hahitame 
parts  of  the  earth,  thought  themselves  the  only  people 
of  the  world.     And  though  the  straitness  of  the  couvfr 
niencies  of  life  amongst  them,  had  never  reached  so  far 
as  to  the  use  of  iSre,  till  the  Spaniards,  not  many  years 
since,  in    their  voyages    from   Acapulco  to  Manilla, 
brought  it  amongst  them ;  yet,  in  the  want  and  igno- 
rance of  almost  all  things,  they  looked  upon  themselves, 
even  afler  that  the  Spaniards  had  brought,  amongst 
them,  the  notice  of  variety  of  nations,  abounding  in 
sciences,  arts,  and  conveniencies  of  life,  of  which  they 
knew  nothing;  they  looked  upon  themselves,  I  say,  ds 
the  happiest  and  wisest  people  of  the  universe.     But,  for 
all  that,  nobody,  I  think,  will  imagine  them  deep  na- 
turalists, or  solid  metaphysicians;  nobody  will  deem  the 
quickest-sighted  amongst  them  to  have  very  enlarged 
views  in  ethics,  or  politics ;  nor  can  any  one  allow  the 
most  capable  amongst  them  to  be  advanced  so  far  in  his 
understanding,  as  to  have  any  other  knowledge,  but  of 
the  few  little  things  of  his  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
within  his  commerce;  but  far  enough  from  that  com- 
prehensive enlargement  of  mind,  which  adorns  a  soul 
devoted  to  truth,  assisted  with  letters,  and  a  free  gene- 
ration of  the  several  views  and  sentiments  of  thinking 
jnen  of  all  sides.     Let  not  men,  therefore,  that  would 
have  a  sight  of  <l^hat  every  one  pretends  to  be  desirous 
to  have  a  sight  of,  truth,  in  its  full  extent,  narrow  anc}, 
blind  their  own  prospect.     Let  not  men  think  there  is 
no  truth,  but  in  the  sciences  that  they  study,  or  books 
that  they  read.     To  prejudge  other  men's  notions,  be- 
fore we  have  looked  into  them,  is  not  to  show  their 
darkness,  but  to  put  out  our  own  eyes.     * '  Try  all  things, 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good,"  is  a  divine  rule,  coming 
from  the  Father  of  light  and  truth  ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
know,  what  other  way  inen  can  come  at  truth,  to  lay 
hold  of  it;  if  they  do  not  dig  and  search  for  it  as  for 
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gold  and  hid  treasure ;  but  he  that  does  so,  muet  have 
uiUch  earth  and  rubbish,  before  he  gets  the  pure  ni^taf ; 
sand,  and  pebbles,  and  dross  usually  lie  blended  with 
it,  but  the  gold  is  never  the  less  gold,  and  will  enrich 
the  man  that  employs  his  pains  to  seek  and  separate  it. 
Neither  is  there  any  danger  he  should  be  deceived  by 
the  mixture.  Every  man  carries  about  him  a  touch- 
stone, if  he  will  make  use  of  it,  to  distinguish  substau- 
fial  gold  from  superficial  glitterings,  truth  from  appear- 
ances. And  indeed  the  use  and  benefit  of  this  touch 
stone,  which  is  natural  reason,  is  spoiled  and  lost  only 
by  assuming  prejudices,  overweening  presumption,  and 
narrowing  our  minds.  The  want  of  exercising  it,  in  tlie 
full  extent  of  things  intelligible,  is  that  M^hich  weaken?^ 
and  extinguishes  this  noble  faculty  in  us.  Trace  it,  and 
see  whether  it  be  not  so.  The  day-laboiircr  in  a  coun- 
try-village has  commonly  but  a  small  pittance  of  know- 
ledge, because  his  ideas  and  notions  have  been  confined  ^ 
to  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  poor  conversation  and  em- 
ployment: the  low  mechanic  of  a  country-town,  does 
somewhat  out-do  him  :  porters  and  c()l)lers  of  great 
cities  surpass  them.  A  country  gentleman  who,  leav- 
ing Latin  and  learning  in  the  university,  removes  thence 
to  his  mansion-house,  and  associates  with  neighbours  of 
the  same  strain,  who  relish  nothing  but  hunting  and  a 
bottle ;  with  those  alone  he  spends  his  time,  with  those 
alone  he  converses,  and  can  away  with  no  company, 
.  whose  discourse  goes  beyond  what  claret  and  dissolute- 
ness inspire.  Such  a  patriot,  formed  in  this  happy  way 
of  improvement,  cannot  fail,  as  we  see,  to  give  notable 
decisions  upon  the  bench,  at  quarter-sessions,  and  emi- 
nent proyfs  of  his  skill  in  politics,  when  the  strength  of 
his  purse  and  party  have  advanced  him  to  a  more  con- 
spicuous Station.  To  such  a  one,  truly,  an  ordinary 
coffee-house  gleaner  of  the  city  is  an  arrant  statesman, 
and  as  much  superior  to,  as  a  man  conversant  about 
Whitehall  and  the  court,  is  to  an  ordinary  shop-keeper. 
To  carry  this  a  little  farther :  Here  is  one  niuftled  up  in 
the  zeal  alid  infallibility  of  his  own  sect,  arid  will  not 
touch  a  book,  or  enter  into  debate  with  a  yersow  xAv^^ 
yi(\\\  question  any  of  tho^e  things,  vr\vvc\\  xv>  \\\k!cv  ^x^^ 
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sacred.  Another  surveys  our  differences  m  religion 
with  an  equitable  and  fair  indifference,  and  so  find^ 
probably,  that  none  of  them  are  in  every  thing  unex- 
ceptionable. These  divisions  and  systems  were  made 
by  men,  and  carry  the  mark  of  fallible  on  them ;  and  m 
those,  whom  he  differs  from,  and  till  he  opened  his  eyes, 
had  a  general  prejudice  against,  he  meets  with  more  to 
be  said  for  a  great  many  things,  than  before  he  was  aware 
6f,  or  could  have  imagined.  Which  of  these  two,  now, 
is  most  likely  to  judge  right,  in  our  religious  contro- 
versies, and  to  be  most  stored  with  truth,  the  mark  all 
pretend  to  aim  at?  All  these  men,  that  I  have  instanced 
m,  thus  unequally  furnished  with  truth,  and  advanced 
in  knowledge,  I  suppose  of  equal  natural  parts;  all  the 
odds  between  them  has  been  the  different  scope  that  has 
been  given  to  their  undcMstandings  to  range  in,  for  the 
gathering  up  of  information,  and  furnishing  their  heads  , 
witli  ideas,  and  notions  and  observations,  whereon  to 
employ  their  mind,  and  form  their  understandings. 

It  will,  possibly,  be  objected,  *'  who  is  sufficient  for 
all  this  r"  I  answer,  more  than  can  be  imagined,  Eveiy 
one  knows  what  his  proper  business  is,  and  what,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  he  makes  of  himself,  the  world 
may  justly  expect  of  him  ;  and  to  answer  that,  he  will 
find  he  will  have  time  and  opportunity  enough  to  fur- 
nish himself,  if  he  will  not  deprive  himself,  by  a  nar- 
rowness of  spirit,  of  those  helps  that  are  at  hand.  I  do 
not  say,  to  be  a  good  gcograpluT,  that  a  man  should 
visit  every  mountain,  river,  promontory,  and  creek,  upon 
the  fece  of  the  earth,  view  the  buildings,  and  survey  the 
land  every  where,  as  if  he  wore  going  to  make  a  pur- 
chase; but  yet  every  one  must  allow  that  he  shall  I^now 
a  country  better,  tliat  makes  often  sallies  into  it,  and 
traverses  up  and  down,  than  he  that,  like  a  mill-horse, 
goes  still  round  in  the  same  track,  or  keeps  within  the 
narrow  bounds  of  a  field  or  two  that  delight  him.  He 
that  will  enquire  out  tlie  best  books,  in  every  science, 
and  inform  himself  of  tlie  most  material  authors  of  the 
soeral  sects  of  philosophy  aiid  religion,  will  not  find  it 
an  infinite  work  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  sentiments 
ofiuunkiml,  concerning  tVxe  mo'sX.  \Nv:\^l\t'^' yind  compre- 
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httnsive  subjects.  Let  him  exercise  the  freedom  of  his 
iieasbn  and  understanding  in  such  a  latitude  as  this,  and 
hts  mind  will  be  strengthened,  his  capacity  enlarged, 
his  faculties  improved ;  and  tbe  light,  which  the  remotfc 
and  scattered  parts  of  truth  will  give  to  one  another, 
will  so  assist  his  judgment,  tliat  he  will  seldom  be  widely 
but,  or  miss  giving  proof  of  a  clear  head,  and  a  com- 
prehensive knowletige.  At  least,  tins  is  the  only  way  I 
know,  to  give  the  understanding  its  due  improvement 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  capacity,  and  to  distinguish  the 
two  most  different  things  I  know  in  the  world,  a  logical 
chicaner  from  a  man  of  reason.  Only  he,  that  would 
thus  give  the  mind  its  flight,  and  send  abroad  his  in- 
quiries into  all  parts  after  truth,  mast  be  sure  to  settle 
in  his  head  determined  ideas  of  all  tliat  he  employs  his 
thoughts  about,  and  never  fail  to  judge  himself,  and 
judge  unbiassedly,  of  all  that  he  receives  from  others^ 
either  in  their  writings  or  discourses.  Reverence,  or 
prejudice,  must  not  be  suffered  to  give  beauty,  or  de- 
formity, to  any  of  their  opinions. 
■  §.  4.  We  are  bora  with  faculties  and  - 
powers  capable  almost  of  any  thing,  such  an/habiur 
at  least  as  would  carry  us  farther  than  can 
feasily  be  imagined  :  but  it  is  only  the  exercise  of  those 
powers,  M'hich  gives  us  ability  and  skill  in  any  thing; 
and  leads  us  towards  perfection. 

A  middle-aged  ploughman  will  scarce  ever  be  brouglit 
to  the  carriage  and  language  of  a  gentleman,  though  his 
body  be  as  well  proportioned,  and  his  joints  as  supple; 
atxd  his  natural  parts  not  any  way  inferior.     The  legs  ctf 
£t  dancing-master,  and  the  fingers  of  a  musician,  fall  as  it 
w^rte  naturally,  without  thought,  or  pains,  into  regulat 
ktid  admirable  motions.     Bid  them  clvArige  their  parts, 
and  they  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  produce  like  motions 
in  the  members  not  used  to  them,  and  it  will  require 
length  of  time  and  long  practice  to  attain  but  some  de- 
grees of  a  like  ability.    "VVhat  incredible  ami  astonishing 
actions  do  we  find  rope-dancers  and  tumblerB  bring  their 
bodies  to!     Not  but  that  sundry,  in  almost nUiitaftual 
ttfte,  are  as  wonderful ;  bfit  I  name  tlnfet.  NvVlcAv  t-Vfe 
^ot}A  takes  xidtide  of  for  such,  because,  ^tt  ^\^x.  n^«^ 
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account,  they  give  money  to  see  them.  All  these  ad* 
mired  motions,  beyond  the  reach  and  ahnost  conception 
of  unpractised  spectators,  are  nothing  but  the  mere 
effects  of  use  and  industry  in  men,  whose  bodies  have 
nothing  peculiar  in  them  from  those  of  the  amazed 
lookers-on. 

As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  mind ;  nractioe 
snakes  it  what  it  is,  and  most  even  of  those  excellencies, 
which  are  looked  on  as  natural  endowments,  will  be 
founds  when  examined  into  more  narrowly,  to  be  the 

Eroduct  of  exercise,  and  to  be  raised  to  that  pitch,  only 
y  repeated  actions.  Some  men  are  remarked  for  plea- 
aantness  in  raillery ;  others  for  apologues  and  apposite 
diverting  stories.  This  is  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  efiect 
of  pure  nature,  and  that  the  rather,  because  it  is  not  gol 
by  rules,  and  those  who  excel  in  either  of  them,  never 
purposely  set  themselves  to  the  study  of  it,  as  an  art  ttf 
be  learnt.  But  yet  it  is  true,  that  al  first  some  lucky 
hit,  which  took  with  somebody,  and  gained  him  com- 
mendation, encouraged  him  to  try  again,  inclined  his 
thoughts  and  endeavours  that  way,  till  at  last  he  insen- 
sibly got  a  facility  in  it,  without  perceiving  how;  and 
that  is  attributed  wholly  to  nature,  which  was  much 
more  the  effect  of  use  and  practice.  I  do  not  deny,  that 
natural  disposition  may  often  give  the  first  rise  to  it,  but 
that  never  carries  a  man  far,  without  use  and  exercise; 
and  it  is  practice  alone,  that  brings  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  to  their  perfection. 
Many  a  good  poetic  vein  is  buried  under  a  trade,  and 
never  produces  any  thing  for  want  of  improvement 
We  see  the  ways  of  discourse  and  reasoning  are  v^ 
different,  even  concerning  the  same  matter,  at  court 
and  in  the  university.  And  he  that  will  go  but  from 
Westminster-hall  to  the  Exchange,  will  find  a  different 
genius  and  turn  in  their  ways  of  talking ;  and  yet  one 
cannot  think  that  all  whose  lot  fell  in  the  city,  were 
born  with  different  parts  from  those  who  were  bred  at 
the  university,  or  inns  of  court. 

To  what  purpose  all  this,  but  to  show  that  the  differ 
rence,  so  observable  in  men's  understandings  and  parts, 
does  not  arise  so  much  fiom  iWvt  natural  faculties,  as 
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acquired  habits.  He  would  be  laughed  at,  that  should 
go  about  to  make  a  fine  dancer  out  of  a  country  hedger, 
at  past  fifty.  And  he  will  not  Iiave  much  better  suc- 
cess, who  sliall  endeavour,  at  that  age,  to  make  a  man 
reason  well,  or  speak  handsomely,  who  has  never  been 
used  to  it,  though  you  should  lay  before  him  a  collection 
of  all  the  best  precepts  of  logic  or  oratory.  Nobody  is 
made  any  thing  by  hearing  of  rules,  or  laying  them  up 
in  his  memory ;  practice  must  settle  the  habit  of  doing, 
without  reflecting  on  the  riile  ;  and  you  may  as  well  hope 
to  make  a  good  painter,  or  musician,  extempore,  by  a 
lecture  and  instruction  in  the  arts  of  music  and  painting, 
as  a  coherent  thinker,  or  a  strict  reasonei-,  by  a  set  of 
rules,  showing  him  wherein  right  reasoning  consists. 

This  being  so,  that  defects  and  weakness  in  men's 
understandings,  as  well  as  other  faculties,  come  front 
want  of  a  right  use  of  their  own  minds ;  I  am  apt  to 
think,  the  fault  is  generally  mislaid  upon  nature,  and 
there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts,  when  the 
iault  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improvement  of  them.  We 
8CC  men  frequently  dexterous  and  sharp  enough  in  mak« 
ing  a  bargain,  who,  if  you  reason  with  them  about  mat- 
ters of  religion,  appear  perfectly  stupid. 

\.  5.  I  will  not  here,  in  what  relates  to  j, 
the  right  conduct  and  improvement  of  the 
understanding,  repeat  again  the  getting  clear  and  de- 
termined ideas,  and  the  employing  our  thoughts  rather 
about  them,  than  about  st)unds  put  for  them ;  nor  of 
settling  the  signification  of  words,  which  we  use  with 
ourselves,  in  the  search  of  truth,  or  with  others,  in  dis- 
coursing about  it.  Those  hindrances  of  our  understand- 
ings in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  I  have  sufficiently  en- 
larged upon,  in  another  place ;  so  that  nothing  more 
needs  here  to  be  said  of  those  matters. 

§.  6.  There  is  another  fault,  that  stops,  Principles 
or  misleads,  men  in  their  knowledge,  which 
I  have  also  spoken  something  of,  but  yet  is  necessary  to 
mention  here  again,  that  we  may  examine  it  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  see  the  root  it  springs  from ;  and  that  is  a 
custom  of  taking  up  with  principles  that  are  not  self- 
f videnti  and  very  oi^en  not  so  much  as  true.    It  is  not 
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uuu$ival  to  see  men  rest  their  opinioiv  upon  fouudatiow 
that  liave  no  more  certainty  ^nd  solkiity  than  thepro^ 
portions  built  on  them,  an^l  embrac^  for  their  sake, 
SiAQh  foundations  are  these  and  the  like,  viz. — the  foun- 
dei^  or  leaders,  of  my  party  are  good  mei^^^and  therefoit 
their  tenets  are  true ; — it  ts  the  opinion  of  9  sect  that  u 
eiTOocouSy  therefore  it  is  false: — it  hath  been  long  re- 
ceived in  the  world,  therefore  it  is  true;  or«— it  is«eW| 
^d  therefore  false.  ^ 

Tliese,  and  many  the  like,  which,  are  by  no  ra^fuis  ^ 
m^a^sures  of  truth  and  falshood,  the  generality  of  mea 
make  tlie  standards  by  which  they  accustjOQ;!  their  un- 
derstan^Qg  to  judge.  And  thus,  they  falling  inito  a 
habit  of  determining  of  truth,  and  falshood,  by  sudi 
wrong  meaj^ures,  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  epgybnure 
crrour  for  certainty,  and  be  very^positive  in  tliiQgs  tbey 
have  no  ground  for. 

There  is  not  any,  who  pretends  to  the  least  r^stgOD, 
but,  when  any  of  these  his  false  U)axia)s  are  brought  to 
the  test,  must  acknowledge  them  to  be  fallible,  ana  such 
^  be  wiUf  not  allow  in  those  that  dif},er  from  him ;  and 
yet  after  he  is  convinced  of  this,  you  shall  see  him  go 
on  in  the  use  of  them,  and,  the  very  next  occasion  that 
offers,  argue  again  up9n  the  same  grounds.  Would  one 
not  be  ready  to  think  that  men  are  willing  to  impose 
upon  tUemselves  and  mislead  their  own  understandings, 
who  conduct  them  by  such  wrong  measures,  even  arer 
they  sec  tluy  cannot  be  relied  on  ?  But  yet  they  will  not 
appear  so  bhuneable,  as  nciay  be  thought  at  first  sight: 
for  I  think  there  are  a  great  many,  that  argue  thus  in 
earnest,  and  do  it  not  to  impose  on  themselves,  or  others. 
They  are  persuaded  of  what  they  say,  and  think  there 
is  weight  in  it,  though  in  a  like  case  they  have  been 
convinced  there  is  none  ;  but  men  would  be  intolerable 
to  themselves,  and  contemptible  to  others,  if  they  should 
embrace  opinions  without  any  ground,  and  liold  what 
they  could  give  no  manner  of  reason  for.  True  or  false, 
solid  or  sandy,  the  mind  must  have  some  foundatipn  to 
lest  itself  upon ;  and,  as  I  have  remarked  in  another 
place,  it  no  sooner  entertains  any  proposition,  but  it 
presently  hastens  to  some  hypothesis  to  bottom  it  on ; 

till 
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til^  then  it  is  unquiet  find  unsettled.  So  much  do  our 
own  v6iT  tempers  dispose  us  to  a  right  use  qf  our  un- 
^erstai^dings  it  we  would  follow,  as  we  should,  the  in* 
clinations  of  our  nature. 

In  some  matters  of  coucerpment,  especially  those  of 
religion,  men  are  not  permitted  to  be  always  wavering  and 
i^ncertain ;  they  must  embrace  and  profess  some  tenets 
or  other;  and  it  would  be  a  sliame,  nay  a  contradiction 
too  heavy  for  any  one's  mind  to  lie  constantly  under,  for 
him  to  pretend  seriously  to  be  persuaded  of  tlie  truth  of. 
any  religion,  and  yet  not  to  be  able  to  give  any  reason 
of  his  belief,  oc  to  say  any  thing  for  his  pretereuce  of 
this  to  any  other  opinion :  and  therefore  they  must  make 
use  o£  some  principles  or  other,  and  those  can  be  no 
other  than  such  as  they  have  and  can  manage ;  and  to 
saiy  they  are  not  in  earnest  persuaded  by  them,  and  do 
not  rest  upon  those  they  make  use  0^,  is  contrary  to 
experience,  and  to  allege  that  they  are  not  misled,  whea 
yft  complain  they  are. 

If  this  be  so,  it  will  be  urged,  why  then  do  they  not 
inake  use  of  sure  and  unquestionable  principles,  rather 
than  rest  on  such  grounds  as  n)ay  deceive  them,  and 
'^1.1,  as  is  visible,  serve  to  support  errour,  as  well  as 
truth  ? 

To  this  I  answer,  the  reason  why  they  do  riot  make 
use  of  better  and  surer  principles,  is  because  they  can- 
not :  But  this  inability  proceeds  not  froip  want  of  na- 
tural parts  (for  those  few,  whose  case  that  is,  are  to  be 
excused)  but  for  want  of  use  and  exercise.  Few  men 
a^,  from  their  youth,  accustomed  to  strict  reasoning, 
aDid  to  trace  the  dependence  of  any  truth,  in  a  long 
train  of  consequences,  to  its  remote  principles,  and  to 
observe  its  connexion  ;  and  he  that  by  frequent  practice 
has  not  been  used  to  this  employment  of  his  undcrstand-i 
ing,  it  is  no  more  wonder,  that  be  should  not,  when  he  is 

:own  into  years,  be  able  to  bring  his  mind  to  it,  than 

lat  he  should  not  be,  on  a  sudden,  able  to  grave,  or 
lesign,  dance  on  (he  ropes,  or  wiKte  a  good  hand^  who 
ll^s  never  pr^ctis^ed  either  of  them. 

Nay,  the  most  of  men  are  so  wholly  strangers  to  this, 
t)ut  they  do  not  so  much  as  perceive  their  want  of  it ; 
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they  dispatch  the  ordinary  business  of  their  callings  by 
rote,  as  we  say,  as  they  have  learnt  it;  and  if  at  any 
time  they  miss  success,  they  impute  it  to  any  things 
rather  than  want  of  thought  or  skill ;  that  they  conclude 
(.because  they  know  no  better)  they  have  in  perfection : 
or,  if  there  be  any  subject  that  interest,  or  fanc^,  has 
recommended  to  their  thoughts,  their  risasoning  about 
it  is  still  after  their  own  fashion  ;  be  it  better  or  -wors^ 
it  serves  their  turns,  and  is  the  best  they  are  acquainted 
with ;  and,  therefore,  when  they  are  led  by  it  into  fnis- 
takes,  and  their  business  succeeds  accordingly,  they  im- 
pute it  to  any  cross  accident,  or  default  of  others,  nether 
than  to  their  own  want  of  understanding ;  that  is  what 
nobody  discovers,  or  complains  of,  in  himself)     What- 
soever made  his  business  to  miscarry,  it  was  not  WJUit 
of  right  diought  and  judgment  in  himself:  he  sees  no 
such  defect  in  himself,  but  is  satisfied  that  he  carries  on 
his  designs  well  enough  by  his  o\ra  reasoning,  or  at  least 
should  have  done,  had  it  not  been  for  unlucky  traverses 
not  in  his  power.     Thus,  being  content  with  this  short 
and  very  imperfect  use  of  his  understanding,  he  never 
troubles  himself  to  seek  out  methods  of  improving  his 
mind,  and  lives  all  his  life  without  any  notion  of  close 
reasoning,  in  a  continued  connexion  of  a  long  train  of 
consequences,  from  sure  foundations ;  such  as  is  requi- 
site for  the  making  out  and  clearing  most  of  the  specu- 
lative truths  most  men  own  to  believe,  and  are  most 
concerned  in.     Not  to  mention  here,  what  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  insist  on,  by  and  by,  more  fully,  viz.  that 
in  many  cases  it  is  not  one  series  of  consequences  will 
serve  the  turn,  but  many  different  and  opposite  deduc- 
tions must  be  examined  and  laid  together,  before  a  man 
can  come  to  make  a  rightjudgment  of  the  point  in  ques- 
tion.    What  then  can  be  expected  from  men,  that  ne|» 
thcr  see  the  want  of  any  such  kind  of  reasoning,  as  this; 
nor,  if  they  do,  know  how  to  set  about  it,  or  could  per- 
form it?  You  may  as  well  set  a  countryman,  who  scarce 
knows  the  figures,  and  never  cast  up  a  sum  of  three  par- 
ticulars, to  stalte  a  merchant's  long  account,  and  find 
the  true  balance  of  it. 

\\Tiat 
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.  What  then  should  be  clone  in  the  case  ?  I  answer,  we 
should  always  remember  what  I  said  above,  that  the 
faculties  of  our  souls  are  improved  and  made  useful  to 
us,  just  after  the  same  manner  as  our  bodies  are.  Would 
you  have  a  man  write  or  paint,  dance  or  fence  well,,  or 
perform  any  other  manual  operation  dexterously  and 
with  ease?  let  him  have  ever  so  much  vigour  and  activity, 
suppleness  and  address  naturally,  yet  nobody  expects? 
this  from  him,  unless  he  has  been  used  to  it,  and  has 
employed  time  and  pains  in  fashioning  and  forming  his 
hand,  or  outward  parts,  to  these  motions.  Just  so  it  js 
in  the  mind  ;  would  you  have  a  man  rpason  well,  yoa 
must  use  him  to  it  betimes,  exercise  his  mind  in  observ- 
ing the  connexion  of  ideas,  and  following  them  in  train. 
Nothing  does  this  better  than  inathematics;  wliiclC 
therefore,  1  think  should  be  taught  all  those  who  hav« 
the  time  and  opportunity  ;  not  so  much  to  make  them 
mathematicians,  as  to  make  them  reasonable  creatures. ; 
for  though  we  all  call  ourselves  so,  because  we  arc  boru 
to  it,  if  we  please  :  yet  we  may  truly  say,  nature  gives 
us.  but  the  seeds  of  it ;  we  are  born  to  be,  if  we  please, 
rational  creatures,  but  .it  is  use  and  exercise  only  that 
makes  us  so,  and  we  are,  indeed,  so  no  farther  than  in- 
.  jilustry  and  application  lias  carried  us.  And,  therefore, 
in  ways  of  reasoning,  which  men  have  not  been  used  to, 
he  that  will  observe  the  conclusions  they  take  up  must 
be  fetisfied  they  are  not  all  rational. 

This  has  been  the  less  taken  notice  of,  because  every 
QH.e^  iu  bis  private  affairs,  uses  some  sort  of  reasoning 
or  other,  enough  to  denominate  him  reasonable.  But 
the  mistake  is,  that  he  that  is  found  reasonable  in  one 
jthing,  is  concluded  to  be  so  in  all,  and  tp  think,  or  to 
say  otherwise,  is  thought  so  unjust  an  affront,  and  so 
senseless  a  censure,  that  nobody  ventures  to  do  it  It 
looks  like  the  degradation  of  a  man  below  the  dignity 
of  his  nature.  It  is  true,  that  he  that  reasons  well  in 
any  one  thing,  has  a  mind  naturally  capable  pf  reasoning 
.well  in  others,  and  to  the  same  degree  of  strength  and 
jcleamess,  and  possibly  much  greater,  had  his  under«- 
standing  been  so  employed.  But  it  is  as  true  that  he 
4^ho.  can  reason  well  to«day,  about  one  sort  of  m^tt^ts.^ 

Vol,  IL  "  Z  c^\5Xv5;\ 
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cannot  at  all  reason  to-day  about  others,  though  per- 
haps a  year  hence  lie  may.  But  wherever  a  inanV 
rational  taculty  fails  him,  and  will  not  serve  him  to 
reason,  there  we  cannot  say  he  is  rational,  hbw  capable 
soever  he  may  be,  by  time  and  exercise,  to  become  s<j. 

'JVy  in  men  of  low  and  mean  education,  who  havff 
never  elevjtted  their  thoughts  above  the  spade  and  the 
plough,  nor  looked  bevond  the  ordinary  drudgery  of  a 
day-labourer.  Take  the  thoughts  of  such  an  one,  used 
for  many  years  to  one  track,  out  of  that  narrow  compass 
he  has  been,  all  his  Hfc,  confined  to,  you  will  find  him 
no  more  capable  of  leasoning  than  almost  a  perfect  na- 
tural. .Some  one  or  two  rules,  on  which  their  conclu- 
sions immediately  depend,  you  will  find  in  most  Inen 
have  governed  all  their  thoughts;  these,  true  or  false, 
have  been  the  maxiins  they  have  been  guided  by  :  take 
these  from  them,  and  they  are  perfectly  at  a  loss,  their 
compass  and  j)()le-star  then  are  gone,  and  their  under- 
standing is  perfectly  at  a  nonplus  ;  and  therefore  thtf 
either  immediately  return  to  their  old  maxims  againi  as 
the  foundations  of  jlll  truth  to  them,  notwithstanding  i[\ 
that  can  be  said  to  show  their  weakness ;  or  if  they  giv^ 
them  up  to  tiuir  reasons,  they,  with  them,  give  up  fill  . 
truth  and  fartlitr  inquiry,  and  think  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  certainty.  Tor  if  you  would  enlai-ge  their 
thoughts,  and  settle  them  upon  more  remote  and  surff 
principles,  they  either  cannot  easily  apprehend  thftii ; 
or,  if  they  can,  know  not  what  use  to  make  of  them ; 
for  longdeductious  lioin  remote  principles  are  whatthfy 
have  not  been  used  to,  and  cannot  manage. 

What  then,  can  grown  men  never  be  improired,  t)r 
enlargetl  in  their  understandings  ?  I  say  not  so ;  but  thil 
i  think  1  may  say,  that  it  will  not  be  done  withdiit 
ihdustr}'  and  application,  which  will  require  mbre  tittift 
and  pains  tliau  grown  men,  settled  in  thi^ir  coursfe  of 
life,  will  allow  to  it,  and  therefore  very  seldohi  is  d'onC. 
And  this  veiy  capacity  of  attaining  it,  by  uSe  And  eker- 
cise  only,  brings  us  back  to  that  which  I  laid  dowA 
before,  that  it  is  only  j>ractice  that  improves  our  niiifd^ 
as  well  as  f)odies,  and  we  must  Ixpect  nothing  fnorti  d* 

uad^r^ 
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idetstandingSy  any  farther  than  they  arc  perfected  by 
ibits. 

The  Americans  are  not  all  born  with  worse  under- 
andings  than  the  Europeans,  though  we  see  none  of 
lein  have  such  reaches  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  And, 
mong  the  children  of  a  poor  countryman,  the  lucky 
lance  of  education,  and  getting  into  the  world,  gives 
lie  infinitely  the  superiority  in  parts  over  the  rest,  who, 
>atinuingat  home,  had  continued  also  just  of  the  same 
ze  with  his  brethren. 

He  that  has  to  da  with  young  scholars,  especially  in 
latheaiatics,  may  perceive  how  their  minds  open  by 
egrees,  and  how  it  is  exercise  alone  that  opens  them. 
ometimts  they  will  stick  a  long  time  at  a  part  of  a  de- 
lonstration,  not  for  want  of  will  and  application,  but 
ally  for  want  of  perceiving  the  connexion  of  two  ideas^ 
lat,  to  one  whose  understanding  is  more  exercised,  is 
5  visible  as  any  thing  can  l>e.  The  same  would  be  with 
grown  man  beginning  to  study  mathematics,  the  un- 
erstanding,  for  want  of  use,  often  sticks  in  every  plain 
fay,  and  he  himself  that  is  so  puzzled,  when  he  comes 
D  see  the  connexion,  wonders  what  it  was  he  stuck  at^ 
aa  case  so  plain. 

i.  7.  I  have  mentioned  mathematics  as  a    . ,  , 
ray  to  settle  m  the  mmd  an  hal)it  or  reason-  .  ^^ 
ng  closely  and  in  train ;  not  that  I  think  it 
accessary  that  all  men  should  be  deep  mathematicians, 
kt  that,  having  got  the  way  of  reasoning,  which  that 
tody  necessarily  brings  the  mind  to,  ihey  might  be  able 
transfer  it  to  other  parts  of  knowledge,  as  the j' shall 
wt  occasion.     For,  in  all  sorts  of  reasoning,   every 
le  argument  should  be  managed  as  a  mathematical 
(tration  :  the  connexion  and  dependence  of  ideiis 
lid  be  followed,   till  the  mind  is  brought  to  the 
on  which  it  bottoms,  and  observes  the  coherenqe 
dong,  though  in  proofs  of  probability  one  such  train 
enough  to  settle  the  judgment,  as  in  demonstra- 
keowledge* 
IKfacFe  a  truth  is  made  out  by  one  demonstration, 
ne^s  no  farther  inquiry :    but  in  probahilitiesi^ 
there  wants  demonstratitm  to  esUbUsYv  xVi^  vt^xxVv 
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beyond  doubt,  there  it  is  not  enough  to  trace  one  argu- 
ment to  its  source,  and  observe  its  strength  and  weak- 
ness, but  all  the  arguments,  after  having  been  so  exa- 
mined on  both  sides,  must  be  laid  in  balance  one  agaiust 
another,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  understanding  deter- 
mine its  assent. 

This  is  a  way  of  reasoning  the  understanding  should 
be  accustomed  to,  which  is  so  different  from  what  the 
illiterate  are  used  to,  that  even  learned  men  sometimes 
seem  to  liave  very  little  or  no  notion  of  it.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  wondered,  since  the  May  of  disputing,  in  the  schools, 
leads  them  quite  away  from  it,  by  insisting  on  one  topi- 
cal argument,  by  the  success  of  which  the  truth,  or  fiils- 
hood,  of  the  question  is  lo  be  determined,  and  victory 
adjudged  to  the  op|)oneut,  or  defendant ;  which  is  all 
one  as  if  one  should  balance  an  account  by  one  sum, 
chargcnl  and  discharged,  when  there  are  an  huudred 
others  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

This,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  if  men's  minds  were 
accustomed  to,  and  that  early ;  that  they  might  not  erect 
their  opinions  upon  one  single  view,  when  so  many  other 
are  requisite  to  make  up  the  account,  and  must  come 
into  the  reckoning,  before  a  man  can  form  a  right  judg- 
ment. Hiis  would  enlarge  their  minds,  and  give  a  du« 
freedom  to  their  understandings,  that  they  might  not  be 
led  into  errour  by  presumption,  laziness,  or  precipi- 
tancy ;  for  1  think  nobody  can  approve  such  a  conduct 
of  the  understanding,  as  should  mislead  it  from  truth, 
though  it  be  ever  so  much  in  fashion  to  make  use  of  it. 

To  this  perhaps  it  will  be  objected,  that  to  manage 
the  understanding  as  I  propose,  would  require  every  man 
to  be  a  scholar,  and  to  be  furnished  with  all  the.materiali 
of  knowledge,  and  exercised  in  all  the  ways  of  rea$oii- 
ing.  To  which  I  answer,  that  it  is  a  shame  for  those 
that  have  timei^  and  the  means  to  attain  knowledge,  to 
want  any  helps,  or  assistance,  for  the  improvement  of 
their  understandings,  that  are  to  be  got ;  and  to  sucli  I 
would  be  thought  here  chiefly  to  speak.  Those  me- 
thihks,  who,  by  the  industry  and  parts  of  their  |jices« 
tors,  have  been  set  free  from  a  constant  drudgery  to  their 
focks  and  their  bellies,   should  bestow  some  of  (heir  • 

s^e 
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spare  time  on  their  heads,  and  open  their  minds,  by  some 
trials  and  essays,  in  all  tbe  sorts  and  matters  of  reason-* 
ing.  I  have  before  mentioned  mathematics,'  wherein 
algebra  gives  new  helps  and  views  to  the  understanding. 
If  I  propose  these,  it  is  not,  as  I  said,  to  make  every 
man  a  thorough  mathematician,  or  a  deep  algebraist; 
but  yet  I  think  the  study  of  them  is  of  infinite  use,  even 
to  grown  men ;  first,  by  experimentally  convincing  them^ 
that  to  make  any  one  reason  well,  it  is  not  enough  to 
have  parts  wherewith  he  is  satisfied,  and  that  serve  him 
well  enough  in  his  ordinary  course.  A  man  in  those 
studies  wi'l  see,  that  however  good  he  may  think  his 
understan  Jing,  yet  in  many  things,  and  those  very  visi- 
ble, it  may  tkil  him.  This  would  take  off  that  pre- 
sumption  that  most  men  have  of  themselves  in  this  part; 
and  they. would  not  be  so  apt  to  think  their  minds 
wanted  no  helps  to  enlarge  them,  that  there  could  be 
nothing  added  to  the  acuteness  and  penetration  of  their 
understandings. 

Secondly,  the  study  of  mathematics  would  show  them 
the  necessity  there  is  in  reasoning,  to  separate  all  the 
distinct  ideas,  and  see  the  habitudes  that  all  those  con- 
cerned in  the  present  inquiry  have  to  one  another,  and 
to  lay  by  those  which  relate  not  to  the  proposition  ia 
hand,  and  wholly  to  leave  them  out  of  the  reckoning. 
This  is  that  which,  in  other  subjects,  besides  quantity, 
is  what  is  absolutely  requisite  to  just  reasoning,  though 
in  them  it  is  not  so  easily  observed,  nor  so  carefully 
practised.  In  those  parts  of  knowledge  where  it  is 
thought  demonstration  has  nothing  to  do,  men  reason 
as  it  were  in  the  lump ;  and  if,  upon  a  summary  and 
confused  view,  or  upon  a  partial  consideration,  they  can 
raise  the  appearance  of  a  probability,  they  usually  rest 
content ;  especially  if  it  be  in  a  dispute  where  every 
little  straw  is  laid  hold  on,  and  every  thing  that  can  but 
be  drawn-in  any  way  to  give  colour  to  the  argument,  is 
advanced  MMth  ostentation.  But  that  mind  is  not  in  a 
posture  to  find  the  truth,  that  does  not  distiuctly  take 
all  the  parts  asunder,  and,  omitting  what  is  not  at  all  to 
the  point,  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  tesult  of  all  tbe 
particulars^  which  any  >vay  influence  it.    There  ii  ano 
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ether  no  less  useful  habit  to  be  got  by  an  application  to 
mathematical  dendonstrations,  and  that  is,  of  using  the 
mind  to  a  long  train  of  consequeucus  :  but  having  nien< 
tioned  that  already,  I  shall  not  again  here  repeat  it. 

As  to  men  whose  fortunes  and  time  are  narrower,  what 
may  sutiice  them  is  not  of  that  vast  extent  as  may  be 
imagined,  and  so  comes  not  within  the  objection. 

Nobody  is  under  an  obligation  to  know  every  thing. 
Knowledge  and  science  in  general,  is  the  business  only 
of  those  who  are  at  ease  and  leisure.  Those  who  have 
particular  callings  ought  to  understand  them  ;  and  it  is 
no  unreasonable  proposal,  nor  impossible  to  be  com- 
passed,  that  they  should  think  and  reason  right  about 
what  is  their  daily  employment.  This  one  cannot  tbinl; 
them  incapable  o\',  without  levelling  them  with  the 
brutes,  and  charging  them  with  a  stupidity  below  tbe 
rank  of  rational  creatures. 

Rcliriom  §"  ^'  1^^'^*^'^^  ^"^  particular  calling  for 

*        the  support  of  this  life,  every  one  has  a  con- 
cern in  a  future  lii'e,  which  he  is  bound  to  look  after. 
This  engages  his  thoughts   in  religion  ;    and  here  it 
ini<>'htilv  lies  upon  him  to  understand  and  reason  right. 
Men,  therefore,  cannot  be  excused  from  undcrstaiiuing 
the  words,  and  framing  the  gi  neral  notions  ivlutiiig  to 
relio-ion,    right.     The  one  day  of  scvun,   hcsidci  other 
.  clays  of  rest,  allows  in  the  christian  world  time  enough 
f(.r  this  (had  they  no  other  idle  hours)  it'  ihey  would  but 
make  use  of  these  vacancits  irom  their  daily  labour,  and 
apply  themselvee  to  an  iiiiprovemcnt  of  knowledge  M'itli 
as  much  diligence  as  they  often  do  to  a  great  many  other 
things    that  are  useless,  and   liiul  but  those  that  woukl 
enter  them  according  to  their  several  capacities  in  a^ 
right  way   to  this  knowledge.     The  original  make  ot 
their  minds  is  like  thiit  of  other  men,  and  they  would 
be  found  not  to  wa\it  understanding  fit  tx)  receive  thc5 
knowledge  of  religion,   if  they  were  a  little  encouraged 
and  helped  in  it,    as  they  should  be.     Tor  there  arc; 
instances  of  very  mean  peo])le,   who  have  raised   their 
minds  to  a  great  *ense  and  understanding  of  religion  : 
and  though  these  have  not  been  so  frequent  as  could  be 
wished  :  vet  thev  arc  enough  to  clear  that  condition  of 
^  "  We 
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life  from  a  necessity  of  gross  ignorance,  and  to  shovr 
th^  more  miglit  be  brought  to  be  rational  creatures  and 
christians  (for  tliey  can  hardly  be  thought  really  to  he 
.so,  who,  wearing  the  name,  know  not  so  much  as  tlie 
very  principles  of  that  religion)  if  clue  care  were  taken 
of  them.  For,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  peasantry  lately  in 
France  (a  rank  of  people  under  a  much  heavier  pressure 
of  want  and  poverty,  than  tlie  day-labourers  in  England) 
of  the  reformed  religion,  understood  it  much  better,  and 
could  say  more  for  it,  than  those  of  a  higher  condition 
among  us. 

But  if  it  shall  be  concluded  that  the  meaner  sort  of 
.people  must  give  .themselves  up  to  brutish  stupidity  iu 
the  things  of  their  nearest  concernment,  which  I  see  no 
reason  for,  this  excuses  not  those  of  a  freer  fortune  and 
education,  if  they  neglect  their  understandings,  and  take 
no  care  to  employ  them  as  they  ought,  and  set  them 
right  in  the  knowledge  of  those  things  for  which  prin- 
cipally they  were  given  them.  At  least  those,  whose 
plentiful  fortunes  allow  them  the  opportunities  and 
iielps  of  improvements,  are  not  so  few,  but  that  it  might 
.be  hoped  great  advancements  might  be  made  in  know- 
Jedge  of  all  kinds,  especially  in  that  of  the  greatest  con- 
cern and  largest  views,  if  men  would  make  a  right  use 
of  their  faculties,  and  study  their  own  uudcrstandiugs, 

§.  9.  Outward  corporeal  objects,  that  con-  \^^2^ 
stantly  importune  our  senses  and  captivate 
our  appetites,  fail  not  to  iill  our  heads  with  lively  and 
lasting  ideas  of  that  kind.  Here  the  mind  needs  not  to 
be  set  upon  getting  greater  store ;  they  oiFer  themselves 
fast  enough,  and  are  usually  entertained  in  such  plenty, 
and  lodged  so  carefully,  that  the  mind  wants  room,  or 
attention,  for  others  that  it  has  more  use  and  need  of. 
To  fit  the  understanding,  therefore,  for  such  reasoning 
as  I  have  been  alK)ve  speaking  of,  care  should  be  taken 
to  fill  it  with  moral  and  more  abstract  ideas ;  tor  these  not 
offering  themselves  to  the  senses,  but  being  to  be  framed 
to  the  understanding,  people  are  generally  so  neglectful 
of  a  faculty  they  arc  apt  to  think  wants  nothing,  that  I 
fear  most  men's  minds  are  more  unfurnished  with  such 
ideas  than  is  imagined.     They  often  use  the  words^  a.ud 
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Iiofw  can  they  be  suspected  to  want  the  ideas  ?  What  I 
have  said  in  the  third  book  of  my  essay,  will  excuse  nie 
lifom  any  other  answer  to  this  question.  But  to  con- 
vince people  of  what  moment  it  is  to  their  understand- 
ings to  be  furnished  with  such  abstract  ideas,  steady  and 
settled  in  them,  give  me  leave  to  ask,  how  any  one  shall 
be  able  to  know  whether  he  be  obliged  to  be  just,  if  he 
has  not  established  ideas  in  his  mind  of  obligation  and 
of  justice;  since  knowledge  consists  in  nothing  but  the 
perceived  agreement  or  disagreement  of  those  ideas  ?  and 
so  of  all  others  the  likej  which  concern  our  lives  and 
'manners.  And  if  men  do  find  a  difiicultv  to  see  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  angles,  which  lie  be- 
fore their  eyes,  unalterable  in  a  diagram ;  how  utterly 
impossible  will  it  be  to  perceive  it  in  ideas  that  have  no 
other  sensible  object  to  represent  them  to  the  mind  but 
sounds ;  with  which  they  have  no  manner  of  confor- 
mity, and  therefore  had  need  to  be  clearly  settled  in  the 
mind  themselves,  if  we  would  make  any  cleat  judgment 
about  them  ?  This,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  first  things 
the  mind  should  be  employed  about,  in  the  right  cod- 
cluct  of  the  understanding,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
it  should  be  capable  of  reasoning  right  about  those  mat- 
ters. But  in  these,  and  all  other  ideas,  care  must  be 
takenthatthey  harbour  no  inconsistencies,  and  that  they 
have  a  real  existence  where  real  existence  is  supposed; 
and  are  not  mere  chimeras  with  a  supposed  existence. 
P  e'udice  ^*  10.  Every  one  is  forward  to  complain 

of  the  prejudices  that  mislead  other  men  or 
parties,  as  if  he  were  free,  and  had  none  of  his  own. 
This  being  objected  on  all  sides,  it  is  agreed,  that  it  is 
a  fault  and  an  hindrance  to  knowledge.  What  now  is 
the  cure?  No  other  but  this,  that  every  man  should  let 
'alone  other  prejudices,  and  examine  his  own.  Nobody 
is  convinced  of  his  by  the  accusation  of  another;  he 
recriminates  by  the  same  rule,  and  is  clear.  The  only 
way  to  remove  this  great  cause  of  ignorance  and  errour 
out  of  the  world,  is,  for  every  one  impartially  to  exa- 
mine himself.  If  others  will  not  deal  fairly  with  their 
own  minds,  does  that  make  my  criours  truths?  or  ought 

it  to  iijafcc  me  in  love  with  them,  and  willing  to  impose 

^    '  on 
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on  myself?  If  others  love  cataracts  in  their  eyes,  should 
that  hinder  me  from  couching  of  mine  as  soon  as  I  can  ? 
Every  one  declares  against  blindness,  and  yet  who  almost 
'  is  not  fond  of  tliat  which  dims  his  sight,  and  keeps  the 
clear  light  out  of  his  mind,  which  should  lead  him  into 
truth  and  knowledge  ?  False  or  doubtful  positions,  relied 
upon  as  unquestionable  maxims,  keep  those  in  the  dark 
from  truth  who  build  on  them.  Such  are  usually  the 
prejudices  imbibed  from  education,  party,  reverence, 
fashion,  interest,  &c.  This  is  the  mote  which  every  one 
sees  m  his  brother's  eye,  but  never  regards  the  beam  in 
his  own.  For  avIio  is  there  almost  that  is  ever  brought 
fairly  to  examine  his  own  principles,  and  see  whether 
they  arc  such  as  will  bear  the  trial?  But  yet  this  ihould 
be  one  of  the  first  thinsjs  every  one  should  set  about,  and 
be  scrupulous  in,  who  would  rightly  conduct  his  under- 
standing in  the  search  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

To  those  who  are  willing  to  get  rid  of  this  great  hin- 
drance of  knowledge,  (for  to  such  only  I  write)  to  those 
who  woukl  shake  otf  this  great  and  dangerous  impostor, 
prejudice,  who  dresses  up  falshood  in  the  likeness  of 
truth,  and  so  dexterously  hoodwinks  men's  minds,  as  to 
keep  them  in  the  dark,  with  a  belief  that  they  are  more 
in  the  light  than  any  that  do  not  see  with  their  eyes ;  I 
shall  ofter  this  one  mark  whereby  prejudice   may  be 
known.     He  that  is  strongly  of  an}'  opinion,  must  sup- 
pose (unless  he  be  self-condemned)  that  his  persuasion 
is  built  upon  good  grounds ;  and  that  his  assent  is  no 
■greater  than  what  the  evidence  of  the  truth  he  holds 
forces  him  to;  and  that  they  are  arguments,  and  not  in- 
clination, or  fancy,  that  make  him  so  confident  and  po- 
sitive in  his  tenets.     Now,  if  after  all  his  profession,  he 
cannot  bear  any  opposition  to  his  opinion,   if  he  cannot 
so  much  as  give  a  patient  hearing,   much  less  examine 
and  weigh  the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  does  he  not 
•pl'tUDly  confess  it  is  prejudice  governs  him  ?  and  it  is  not 
the  evidence  of  truth,   but  some  lazy  anticipation,  some 
JHiloved  presumption,  that  he  desires  to  rest  umlisturbed 
in.     For,    if  what  he  holds  be,  as  he  gives  out,  well 
fenced  with  evidence,  and  he  sees  it  to  be  true,  what 
iieed  he  fear  to  put  it  tu  the  proof?     If  Uvs  oy'w^VwvV^ 
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settled  upon  a  firm  foundatioD,  if  the  argumeata  that 
fiupportit,  and  have  obtained  his  assent,  be  cleari  good, 
and  convincing,  why  sliould  he  be  sliy  to  have  it  tried 
whether  they  be  proof  or  not  ?  He  whose  assent  goes 
beyond  this  evidence,  owes  this  excess  of  his  adherence 
only  to  prejudice,  and  does  in  effect  own  it,  when  he 
refuses  to  hear  what  is  offered  against  it;  declaring 
thereby,  that  it  is  not  evidence  he  seeks,  but  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  the  opinion  he  is  fond  of,  with  a  forward 
condemnation  of  all  that  may  stand  in  opposition  to  it, 
imheard  and  unexamined  ;  which,  what  is  it  but  preju- 
dice? "qui  ffiquum  statucrit,  parte  inaudita  altera,  eti- 
"  amsi  aequum  statuerit,  baud  jcquus  fuerit."  He  that 
would  acquit  himself  in  this  case  as  a  lover  of  truth,  not 
giving  w-ay  to  any  pre-occupation,  or  bias,  that  may 
mislead  him,  must  do  two  things  that  are  not  very  com- 
mon, nor  very  easy. 

any  opmiou,  or  wish  it  to  be  true,  till  he 
Jcnows  it  to  be  so,  and  then  he  will  not  need  to  wish  it : 
for  nothing  that  is  false  can  deserve  our  good  Avishes,nor 
a  desire  that  it  should  have  the  place  and  force  of  truth; 
and  yet  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  this.  Men  are 
fond  of  certain  tenets  upon  no  other  evidence  but  respect 
and  custom,  and  think  they  must  maintain  them,  or  all 
is  gone ;  though  they  have  newr  examined  the  ground 
they  stand  on,  nor  have  ever  made  them  out  to  them- 
selves, or  can  make  them  out  to  others :  wc  should  con- 
tend earnestly  for  the  truth,  but  we  should  first  be  sure 
that  it  is  truth,  or  else  we  fight  against  Ciod,  who  is  the 
(jod  of  truth,  and  do  the  work  of  the  devil,  who  is  the 
father  and  propagator  of  lyes;  and  our  zeal,  though  ever 
so  warm,  will  not  excuse  us,  for  this  is  plainly  preju- 
dice. 
Examine.  ^'  ^^'  Secondly,  he  must  do  that  whidi 

he  will  find  himself  very  averse  to,  as  judg- 
ing the  thing  unnecessary,  or  himself  incap;ible  ot 
doing  it.  He  must  try  whether  his  principles  be  cer- 
tainly true,  or  not,  and  how  far  lie  may  safely  rely  ui>'*" 
them.  This,  whether  fewer  have  the  heart  or  the  skill 
to  clo^  I  sliall  not  dctevmlue ;  but  this,  I  am  sure,  is  that 
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which  every  one  ought  to  do,  who  professes  to  love  truth, 
and  would  not  impose  upon  himself;  which  is  a  surer 
way  to  be  made  a  fool  of^  than  by  being  exposed  to  the 
sopliistry  of  others.  The  disposition  to  put  any  cheat 
upon  ourselves  works  constantly,  and  we  are  pleased 
.  with  it,  but  are  impatient  of  being  bantered  or  misled 
by  others.  The  inability  1  here  speak  of,  is  not  any  na- 
tural defect  that  makes  men  incapable  of  examining  their 
own  principles.  To  such,  rules  of  conducting  their 
understandings  arc  useless  ;  and  that  is  the  case  of  very 
few-  The  great  number  is  of  those  whom  the  ill  habit 
of  never  exerting  their  thoughts  has  disabled  ;  the  powei*s 
of  their  minds' are  starved  by  disuse,  and  have  lost  that 
reach  and  strength  which  nature  fitted  thcui  to  receive 
from  exercise.  Those  M'ho  are  in  a  condition  to  learn 
the  first  rules  of  plain  arithmetic,  and  could  be  brought 
to  cast  up  an  ordinary  sum,  are  capable  of  this,  if  they 
had  but  accustoii.ed  their  minds  to  reasoning:  but  they 
that  have  whollv  ne":lected  the  exercise  of  their  under- 
standings  in  this  way,  will  be  very  far,  at  fust,  from  be- 
ing able  to  do  it,  and  as  unfit  for  it  as  one  unpractised 
.  in  figures  to  cast  up  a  shop-book,  and,  perhaps,  think 
.  it  as  strange  to  be  set  about  it.  And  yet  it  must  never- 
theless be  confessed  to  be  a  wrong  use  of  our  understand- 
ings, to  build  our  teucts  (in  things  where  we  are  con- 
cerned to  hold  the  truth)  upon  principles  that  may  lead 
us  into  errour.  Me  take  our  principles  at  hap-hazard, 
.  upon  trust,  and  without  ever  haying  examined  them,  and 
-then  believe  a  whole  system,  upon  a  presumption  that 
they  are  true  and  bolid  ;  and  what  is  all  this,  but  chiUl' 
]sh,  shameful,  senseless  credulity  ? 

In  these  two  things,  viz.  an  equ^l  inditterency  for  all 
truth ;  I  mean  the  receiving  it,  the  love  of  it,  as  truth, 
but  not  loving  it  for  any  otlicr  reason,  before  we  know 
it  to  be  true;  and  in  the  examination  of  our  principles, 
and  not  receiving  any  for  such,  nor  buihling  on  them, 
till  we  are  fully  convinced,  as  rational  creatures,  of  their 
solidity,  truth,  aud  eertainty  ;  consists  that  freedom  of 
the  unclerstaiiding  which  is  necessary  to  a  rational  crea- 
ture, and  without  which  it  is  not  truly  an  understand- 
ing.   It  is  conceit,  fancy,  extravagance,  any  thing  latUcv: 
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than  understanding,  if  it  must  be  under  the  constraint  of 
receiving  and  holding  opinions  by  the  authority  of  any 
.  thing  but  their  own,  not  fancied^  but  perceived,  evi- 
dence. This  was  rightly  called  imposition,  and  is  of 
all  other  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  sort  of  it  For 
we  impose  upon  ourselves,  which  is  the  strongest  impo- 
sition of  all  others  ;  and  we  impose  upon  ourselves  in 
that  part  which  ought  with  the  greatest  care  to  be  kept 
free  from  all  imposition.  The  world  is  apt  to  cast  great 
blame  on  those  who  have  an  indifFerency  for  Opinions, 
especially  in  religion.  I  fear  this  is  the  foundation  of 
great  errour  and  worse  consequences.  To  be  indifferent 
which  of  two  opinions  is  true,  is  the  right  temper  of  tlic 
mind  that  preserves  it  from  being  imposed  on,  and  dis- 
poses it  to  examine  with  that  indifferency,  till  it  has 
done  its  best  to  find  the  truth,  and  this  is  the  only  direct 
and  safe  way  to  it.  But  to  be  indifferent  whether  wc 
embrace  falsehood  or  truth,  is  the  great  road  to  errour. 
Those  who  are  not  indiflierent  which  opinion  is  true, 
are  guilty  of  this ;  they  suppose,  without  examining, 
that  what  they  hold  is  true,  and  then  think  they  ought 
to  be  zealous  for  it.  Those,  it  is  plain  by  their  warmth 
and  eagerness,  are  not  indifJerent  for  their  own  opi- 
nions, but  methinks  are  very  indifferent  whether  they 
be  true  or  false  ;  since  they  cannot  endure  to  have  any 
doubts  raised,  or  objections  made  against  them  ;  and  it 
is  visible  they  never  have  made  any  themselves,  and  so 
never  having  examined  them,  know  not,  nor  are  con- 
cerned, as  they  should  be,  to  know  whether  they  be  true 
or  false. 

These  are  the  common  and  most  general  miscarriages 
which  I  think  men  should  avoid,  or  rectify,  in  a  right 
conduct  of  their  understandings,  and  should  be  particu- 
larly taken  care  of  in  education.  The  business  whereof, 
in  respect  of  knowledge,  is  not,  as  I  think,  to  perfect  a 
learner  in  all  or  any  one  of  the  sciences,  but  to  give  his 
mind  that  freedom,  that  disposition,  and  those  habits,  that 
may  enable  him  to  attain  any  part  of  knowledge  he  shall 
apply  himself  to,  or  stand  in  need  of)  in  the  future  coui^e 
of  his  life. 

Tlii^, 
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^This,  and  this  only,  is  well  principling,  and  not  the 
instilling  a  reverence  and  veneration  tor  certain  dogmas, 
under  the  specious  title  of  principles,  which  are  often 
so  remote  from  that  truth  and  evidence  which  belongs 
to  principles,  that  they  ought  to  be  rejected,  as  false  and 
erroneous ;  ami  often  cause  men  so  educated,  when  they 
come  abroad  into  the  world,  and  find  they  cannot  main- 
tain the  principles  so  taken  up  and  rested  in,  to  cast  off 
all  principles,  and  turn  perfect  sceptics,  regardless  of 
knowledge  and  virtue. 

There  are  several  weaknesses  and  defects  in  the  un- 
derstanding, either  from  the  natural  temper  of  the  mind, 
or  ill  habits  taken  up,  which  hinder  it  in  its  progress  to 
knowledge.  -Of  these  there  are  as  many,  possibly,  to 
be  found,  if  the  mind  were  thoroujjhly  studied,  as  there 
are  diseases  of  the  body,  each  whereof  clogs  and  disables 
the  understanding  to  some  degree,  and  therefore  deserves 
to  be  looked  after  and  cured.  I  shall  set  down  some 
few  to  excite  men,  especially  those  who  make  knowledge 
their  business,  to  look  into  themselves,  and  observe 
whether  they  do  not  indulge  some  weaknesses,  allow 
.^ome  miscarriages  in  the  management  of  their  intellec- 
tual faculty,  which  is  prejudicial  to  them  in  the  search 
of  truth. 

§.  13.  Particular  matters  of  fact  arc  the    observa- 
undoubted  foundations  on  which  our  civil     dons. 
and  natural  knowledge  is  built:  the  benefit 
the  understanding  makes  of  them,  is  to  draw  from  them 
conclusions,  which  may  be  as  standing  rules  of  know- 
ledge, and  consequently  of  practice.     The  mind  often 
makes  not  that  benefit  it  should  of  the  information  it 
receives  from  the  accounts  of  civil  or  natural  historians^ 
by  being  too  forward  or  too  slow  in  making  observa- 
tions on  the  particular  facts  recorded  in  them. 

There  are  those  who  are  very  assiduous  in  reading,  and 
yet  do  not  much  advance  their  knowledge  by  it.  They 
are  delighted  with  the  stories  that  are  told,  and  perhaps 
can  tell  them  again,  tor  they  make  all  they  read  nothing 
but  history  to  themselves;  but  not  reflecting  on  it,  not 
making  to  themselves  observations  from  what  they  read, 
they  are  very  little  improved  by  all  that  cvqhi^  o^  :^^^. 
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ttculars,  that  either  pass  through,  or  lodge  themselve§ 
in  their  understandings.  They  dream  on  in  a  constant 
course  of  reading  and  cramming  themselves;  but  not 
digesting  any  thing,  it  produces  nothing  but  an  heap  of 
crudities. 

If  their  memories  retain  well,  one  may  say,  they  have 
the  materials  of  knowledge ;  but,  like  those  for  build'^ 
ing,  they  are  of  no  advantage,  if  there  be  no  other  use 
made  of  them  but  to  let  them  lie  heaped  up  together. 
Opposite  to  these,  there  are  others  who  lose  the  improve- 
ment they  should  make  of  matters  of  fact  hy  a  quite  con- 
trary conduct.  They  are  apt  to  draw  general  conclu- 
sions, and  raise  axioms  from  every  particular  they  meet 
with.  These  make  as  little  true  benefit  of  history-  as  the 
other ;  nay,  being  of  forward  and  active  spirits,  receive 
more  harm  by  it ;  it  being  of  worse  consequence  to  steer 
one's  thoughts  by  a  wrong  rule,  than  to  have  none  at 
all ;  errour  doing  to  busy  men  much  more  harm,  thau 
Ignorance  to  the  slow  and  sluggish.  Between  these, 
those  seem  to  do  best,  who  taking  material  and  useful 
hints,  sometimes  from  single  matters  of  fact,  carry  them 
in  their  minds  to  he  judged  of,  by  what  they  shall  find 
in  history,  to  confirm  or  reverse  their  imperfect  ob- 
servations; which  mav  be  established  into  rules  fit  to  be 
relied  on,  when  they  are  justified  by  a  sufficient  and 
wary  induction  of  particulars.  He  that  makes  no  such 
fc  flections  on  what  he  reads,  only  loads  his  mind  with  a 
rhapsody  of  tak's,  fit,  in  \vinter-nights,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  others:  and  he  that  will  improve  every 
matter  of  fact  into  a  maxim,  will  abound  in  contrary 
observations,  that  can  be  of  no  othc  r  use  but  to  perplex 
and  pudder  him,  if  he  compares  th<in ;  or  else  to  mi^ 
guide  him,  if  he  gives  himself  up  to  the  authority  of 
that,  which  for  its  novelty,  or  for  some  other  fancy,  best 
'pleases  him. 

jj^  §.  1+.  Next  to  lhcs'\  we  may  j)lacc  those 

who  suffer  t))cii:  own  iiatnVal  tempers  and 
passions  they  are  possessed  with;  to  influence  their  judg- 
ments, especially  of  men  and  tlniiijrij^  that  niaj'  anyway 
relate  to  their  present  circumstances  and  interest.  Truth 
i$  all  simple,  all  purt^  w\IVU'^.t  wo  uuxtuiv  uf  uny  thing 
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else  with  it.  It  is  rigid  and  inflexible  to  any  bye  inte- 
rests ;  and  so  should  the  understanding  be,  whose  us6 
diid  excellency  lies  in  conforming  itself  to  it.  To  think 
of  every  thing  just  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  the  proper  busi- 
ness ot  the  understanding,  though  it  be  not  that  which 
men  always  employ  it  to.  This  all  men  at  first  hear- 
ing, allow,  is  the  right  use  every  one  should  make  of 
his  understanding.  No  body  will  be  at  such  an  open 
defiance  with  common  se^se,  as  to  profess  that  we  should 
not  endeavour  to  know,  and  think  of  things  as  they  are 
in  themselves ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  more  frequent 
than  to  do  the  contrary ;  and  men  are  apt  to  excuse 
themselves ;  and  think  they  have  reason  to  do  so,  if  they 
have  but  a  pretence  that  it  is  for  God,  or  a  good  cause ; 
%hat  is,  in  effect,  for  themselves,  their  own  persuasion, 
or  party :  for  those  in  their  turns  the  several  sects  of 
men,  specially  in  matters  of  religion,  entitle  .God  and 
a  good  cause.  But  God  requires  not  men  to  wrong  or 
misuse  their  faculties  for  him,  nor  to  lye  to  otiicrs,  or 
themselves,  for  his  sake :  which  they  purposely  do,  who 
will  not  suffer  their  understandings  to  have  right  con- 
ceptions of  the  things  proposed  to  them,  and  designedly 
restrain  themselves  from  having  just  thoughts  of  every 
thing,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  to  inquire.  And  as 
for  a  good  cause,  that  needs  not  such  ill  helps ;  if  it  be 
good,  truth  will  support  it,  and  it  has  no  need  of  fallacy 
or  falshbod. 

^.  15.  Very  much  of  kin  to  this,  is  the  Arguments. 
hunting  after  arguments  to  make  good  one 
side  of  a  question,  and  wholly  to  neglect  and  refuse  those 
which  favour  the  other  side.  What  is  this  but  wilfully 
to  misguide  the  understanding,  and  is  so  far  from  giving 
truth  its  due  value,  that  it  wholly  debases  it :  espouse 
opinions  that  best  comport  with  their  power,  profit,  or 
credit,  and  then  seek  arguments  tosuppQrtthem?  Truth 
light  upon  this  way,  is  of  no  mole  avail  to  us  than  er- 
roui* ;  tor  what  is  so  taken  up  by  ud  may  he  false  as  well 
aet  true,  and  he  has  not  done  his  duty  who  has  thul 
stumblai  upon  truth  in  hid  way  to  |)tetbrm6kit. 

Th^e  ia  aiioth^r,  but  Uiore  innocent  way  of  collect* 
ing  argumi^tats^  V^ry  faihiliar  ahion|;  bookish  men^  vrKvcVv 
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is  to. furnish  themselves  with  the  arguments  they  ni^ct 
with  pro  and  con  in  the  questions  they  study.  This  helps 
them  not  to  judge  right,  nor  argue  strongly;  but  only 
to  talk  copiously  on  either  side,  without  being  steady 
and  settled  in  their  own  judgments:  For  such  arguments 
gathered  from  other  men's  thoughts,  floating  only  in 
the  memory,  are  there  ready,  indeed,  to  supply  copious 
talk  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  but  are  far  from 
helping  u^  to  judge  right.     Such  variety  of  arguments 
only  distract  the  understanding  that  relies  on  them, 
unless  it  has  gone  farther  than  such  a  superficial  way  of 
examining ;  this  is  to  quit  truth  for  appearance,  oply  to 
secve  our  vanity.     The  sure  and  only  way  to  get  true 
knowledge,  is  to  form  in  our  minds  clear  settled  notions 
of  things,   with  names  annexed  to  those  determined 
ideas.    These  we  are  to  consider,  with  their  several  re-, 
hitions  and   habitudes,  and  not  amuse  ourselves  with 
floating  names,  and  words  of  indetcrmined  signification, 
which  we  can  use  in  several  senses  to  serve  a  turn.   It  is 
in  the  perception  of  the  habitudes  and  respects  our  ideas 
have  one  to  another,  that  real  knowledge  consists;  and 
when  a  man  once  perceives  how  far  they  agree  or  disa- 
gree one  with  another,  he  will  be  able  to  judge  of  whjit 
^jther  people  say,  and  \v\\\  not  need  to  be  led  by  the  ar- 
guments of  others,  which  are  many  of  them  nothing  but 
plausible  sophistry.     This  will  teach  him  to  state  the 
question  right,  and  see  whereon  it  turns ;  and  thus  he 
will  stand  upon  his  own  legs,  and  know  by  his  own  un- 
derstanding.    Whereas  by  collecting  and  learning  argu- 
ments by  heart,  he  will  be  but  a  retainer  to  others;  and 
when  any  one  questions  the  foundations  they  are  built 
upoHj  he  will  be  at  a  nonplus,  and  be  fain  "to  give  up 
his  implicit  knowledge. 

w  §.  it)\  Labour  for  labour-sake  is  against 

nature.  The.  understanding,  as  well  .as  all 
the  other  faculties,  chooses  always  the  sliortest  way  to 
its  end,  would  presently  obtain  the  knowledge  it  is 
jibout,  and  then  set  upon  some  new  inquiry.  But  this, 
whether  laziness  or  haste,  often  misleads  it,  and  makes 
it  content  itself  with  improper  ways  of  search,  and  Such 
M  will  not  serve  thcturu:  sometimes  ^t  rc^ts  upon  tes- 

timonv, 
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tiniony,  when  testimony  of  right  has  nothing  to  do,  ba- 
cause  it  is  easier  to  believe  than  to  be  scientifically 
initructcd  :  sometimes  it  contents  itself  \rith  one  argo- 
ment,  and  rests  satisfied  with  that,  as  it  were  a  demon* 
stration^  whereas  the  thing  under  proof  is  not  capable  of 
demonstration,  and  tlicretbre  must  be  submitted  to  tlie 
trial  of  prolubilities,  and  all  the  material  arguments  pro 
and  con  be  examined  and  brought  to  a  balance*  la 
some  cases  the  mind  is  determined  by  probable  topics  in 
Inquiries  where  demonstration  may  he  bad.  All  thesCi 
^nci  several  others,  which  laziness,  impatience^  custom, 
and  want  of  use  and  attention  lead  men  into,  are  mis*- 
applications  of  the  undei'standing  in  the  search  of  truth* 
[n  every  question  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  proof  it 
ts  capable  of  should  be  considered,  to  make  our  inquiry 
>uch  as  it  should  be.  This  would  save  a  great  deal  of 
frequently  misemployed  pains,  and  lead  us  sooner  to 
that  discovery  and  possession  of  truth  we  are  capable  of. 
riic  multiplying  variety  of  arguments,  especially  fri- 
irolous  ones,  such  as  are  all  that  are  merely  verbal,  is 
not  only,  lost  labour,  but  cumbers  the  memory  to  no 
purpose,  and  serves  only  to  hinder,  it  from  seizing  and 
holding  of  the  trutli  in  all  tlrose  cases  which  are  capable 
of  demonstration.  In  such  a  way  of  proof  the  truth  and 
certainty  is  seen,  and  the  mind  fully  possesses  itself  of 
it  i  when  in  the  other  ^vay  of  assent  it  only  hovers  about 
it,  is  amused  with  uncertainties.  In  this  superficial 
vay,  indeed,  themindiscapabteof  more  variety  of  plau- 
sible talk,  but  is  not  enlarged,  as  it  should  be,  in  its 
knowledge.  It  is  to  this  same  haste  and  impatience  of 
the  niind  also,  that  a  not  due  tracing  of  the  argun>ents 
to  their  true  foundation  is  owing  ;  men  see  a  little,  pre- 
sume a  great  deal,  and  so  jump  to  the  conclusion.  This 
is  a  short  way  to  fancy  and  conceit,  and  (if  firmly  em- 
braced) to  opinionatry,  but  is- certainly  the  farthest  way 
about  to  knowledge.  For  he  that  will  know,  must  by 
the  connexion  of  the  proofs  see  the  truth,  andtheground 
it  stands  on  ;  and  therefore,  if  he  has  for  haste  skipt  over 
what  he  should  have  examined,  he  must  begin  and  go 
over  all  again,  or  else  he  will  sever  come  to  know- 
ledge. 

Vol.  XL  A  a  SVl 
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Desultory.  ^-  ^''-  Another  fault  of  as  ill  consrqirence 

'as  thii,  which  proceeds  also  from  laziness, 
with  a  n)ixturc  of  vanity,  is  the  skipping  from  one  sort 
ef  knowledge  to  another.  Sonic  men's  tempers  are 
quickly  weary  of  any  one  thing.  Constancy  and  assi- 
duity is  what  they  cannot  bear :  the  same  study  Iodj; 
continued  in,  is  as  intolerable  to  them,  as  the  appear- 
ing long  in  the  same  clothes,  or  fashion,  is  to  a  court- 
lady. 
Smattering.  ^-    ^^'  Others,  that  they  may  seem  unif 

versally  knowing,  get  a  little  smattering  in 
every  thing.      Both  these  may  fill   their  heads  witli 
supcilicial  notions  of  things,  but  are  very  much  out  rf 
the  way  of  attaining  truth  or  knowledge. 
J.  .       ,.  §.   19.  I  do  not  here  speak  asrainstthe 

taking  a  taste  or  every  sort  or  knowledge; 
it  is  certainly  very  useful  and  necessary  to  form  the 
mind;  but  then  it  must  be  done  in  a  difl^rent  way,  and 
to  a  different  end.  Not  for  talk  and  vanity  to  fill  the 
liead  with  shreds  of  all  kinds,  that  he  who  is  possessed 
of  Jiuch  a  Irippery,  may  be  able  to  match  the  discourses 
of  all  he  shall  meet  with,  as  if  nothing  could  come  amiss 
to  him ;  and  his  head  was  so  well  stored  a  magazine, 
that  notliing  could  be  pro|)oscd  which  he  was  not  master 
of,  and  was  readily  furnished  to  entertain  any  one  on. 
'J'liis  is  an  excellency,  in<lee(l,  and  a  great  one  too,  to 
have  a  real  and  true  knowledue  in  aJL  or  most  of  the 
objects  of  contemplation.  I>ut  it  is  what  the  mind  of 
one  and  tlic  sauK^  man  can  hardly  attain  unto;  and  the 
instanc(\s  are  so  few  of  those  who  have,  in  anv  measure, 
approached  towards  it,  that  1  know  not  whether  they 
arc  to  be  proposed  as  examples  in  the  ordinary  conduct 
of  the  understanding.  For  a  man  to  understand  fully 
the  business  of  his  particular  calling  in  the  common- 
wealth, and  of  religion,  which  is  his  calling  as  he  is  a 
man  in  the  world,  ia  usually  enough  to  take  up  his  M^holc 
time;  and  there  are  few  that  inform  themselves  in  thcsCj 
which  is  every  man's  proper  and  peculiar  business,  so 
.to  tlu*  bottom  as  they  should  do.  liut  though  this  beso^ 
ind  tliere  are  very  few  men  that  exleml  their  thoughts 
towards  universal  kuuwleilge :  vet  1  do  not  doubt,  but 

if 
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if  the  right  way  were  taken,  and  the  methods  of  iiiquiry 
were  ordcre<l  as  they  should  be,  men  of  little  business 
and  great  leisure  uiightgoa  great  deal  ftrthcr  in  it  than 
is  usually  done.  To  turn  to  the  business  in  hand  ;  the 
end  and  use  of  ^  little  insight  in  those  parts  of  know- 
ledge, which  are  not  a  itian's  proper  business,  is  to  ac- 
custom our  minds  to  all  sorts  of  ideas,  and  the  proper 
waj*s  of  examining  tlicir  habitudes  and  relations.  This 
gives  the  mind  a  freedbm,  and  the  exercising  the  under- 
standing in  the  several  ways  of  inquiry  and  reasoning/ 
\irhich  the  most  skilful  hav<i  made  use  of,  teaches  the 
mind  sagacity  and  wariness,  and  a  suppleness  to  apply 
itself  more  closely  and  dexterously  to  the  bents  ahri  turns 
of  the  matter  in  all  its  researches.  Besides,  this  uni- 
versal taste  of  all  the  sciences,  with  an  indiftcrency  before 
the  mind  is  possessed  with  any  one  in  particular,  and 
grown  Into  love  and  admiration  of  what  Is  made  its  dar- 
iing,  will  prevent  another  evil,  very  commonly  to  b^ 
observed  in  those  who  have  from  the  beginning  been 
seasoned  only  by  one  part  of  knowledge.  Let  a  man  be 
given  up  to  the  contemplation  of  one  sort  of  knowledge, 
and  that  will  become  every  thing.  The  mind  will  take 
audi  a  tincture  from  a  familiarity  with  that  objtct,  that 
every  thing  else,  how  remote  soever,  will  be  brought 
under  the  same  view.  A  meta{)hysician  will  bring 
plowing  and  gardening  itttnicdiatcly  to  abstract  notions : 
the  history  of  nature  shall  signify  nothing  to  him.  An 
alchemist,  on  the  contrary,  shall  reduce  divinity  to  the 
maxims  of  his  laboratory :  explain  morality  by  sal,  sid- 
phur  and  mercury ;  and  allegorise  the  scripture  itself, 
SLud  the  sacred  mysteries  thereof,  into  the  philosophet's 
stone.  And  I  heard  once  a  man,  who  had  a  more  than 
ordinary  excellency  in  music,  seriously  accommodate 
3kfoses's  seven  days  of  the  first  week  to  the  notes  of 
music,  as  if  from  thence  had  been  taken  the  measure  and 
shethod  of  the  creation.  It  is  of  no  small  consequerice 
to  keep  the  mind  from  such  a  possession,  which  I  think 
3s  best  done  by  giving  it  a  fair  and  equal  view  of  the 
"Whole  intellectual  world,  wherein  it  may  see  the  order, 
nk,  and  beauty  of  the  whole,  and  give  a  just  allow- 

A  a  3  "^^v^^ 
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ancc  to  the  distinct  provinces  of  tlie  several  sciences  la 
the  due  order  and  usefulness  of  each  of  them. 

If  this  be  that  which -old  men  will  not  think  neces- 
sary, nor  he  easily  brought  to  ;  it  is  fit,  isit  least,  that  it. 
shouU  be  practised  in  the  breeding  of  the  young.  The 
business  of  education,  as  I  have  already  observed^  is  not, 
as  I  think,  to  make  them  perfect  in  any  one  of  the 
sciences,  but  so  to  open  and  dispose  their  minds,  as  may 
best  make  them  capable  of  any,  when  th^  shall  apply 
themselves  to  it.  If  men  are,  for  a  long  time,  accus- 
tomed only  to  one  sort  or  method  of  thoughts,  tlieir 
miuds  grow  stiff  in  it,  and  do  not  readily  turn  to  another. 
It  i3,  therefore,  to  give  them  this  freedom,  that  I  tbiok 
thev  should  be  made  to  look  into  all  sorts  of  knowledge, 
and  exercise  their  understandings  in  so  wide  a  variety 
and  stock  of  knowledge.  But  I  do  not  propose  it  as  a 
variety  and  stock  pf  knowledge,  but  a  variety  and  free- 
dom of  thinking ;  as  an  increase  of  the  powers  and 
activity  of  the  mind,  not  as  an .  enlargement  of  its 
possessions. 

Reading.  ^'  ^^'  '^'"^  ^*  *^^*'  ^^^^^^  ^  think  great 

readers  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  in.    Those 

who  have  read  of  every  thing,  are  thought  to  umlerstaDd 
every  thingf^too ;  but  it  is  not  always  so.  Reading  fur- 
nishes the  mind  only  with  materials  of  knowledge,  it  is 
thinking  makes  what  m'c  read  ours.  We  .ire  of  the 
ruminating  kind,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  cram  ourselves 
with  a  gi'eat  load  of  collections ;  unless  we  chew  them 
over  again,  they  will  not  give  us  strengtii  and  nourislv 
ment.  There  are,  indeed,  in  some  writers  visible  in- 
stances of  deep  thoughts,  close  and  acute  reasoning,  awl 
ideas  well  pursued.  The  light  these  would  give  would 
be  of  great  use,  if  their  reader  would  observe  and  imi- 
tate them  ;  all  tiie  rest  at  best  are  but  particulars  fit  to 
be  turned  into  knowledge)  but  that  can  be  done  only 
by  our  own  meditation,  and  examining  the  reach,  foros 
aud  coherence  of  what  is  said ;  and  then,  as  far  as  ve 
apprehend  and  see  the  connexion  of  ideas^  so  far  it  is 
ours;  without  that,  it  is  but  so  much  loose  anatter  flatf' 
ing  in  our  brain.  The  memory  niay  be  stored,  butth; 
judgment  ie  littlt  better^  and  .the  stock  ofknowledllli 
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not  Increased,  by  being  able  to  repeat  what  others  have 
said,  or  produce  the  arguments  we  have  found  in  them. 
Such  a  knowledge  as  this  is  but  knowledge  by  hear-say, 
and  the  ostentation  of  it  is  at  best  but  talking  by  rote, 
and  very  often  upon  weak  and  wrong  principles.     For 
all  that  is  to  be  found  in  books,  is  not  built  upon  true 
foundations,  nor  always  riglitly  deduced  from  tlic  prin- 
ciples it  is  pretended  to  be  built  on.     Such  an  exameii 
as  is  requisite  to  discover  that,  every  reader's  mind  is  not 
'forward  to  make;  especially  in  those  who  have  given 
themselves  up  to  a  party,  and  only  hunt  for  what  they 
can*  scrape  together,  that  may  favour  and  support  the 
tenets  of  it.    Such  men  wilfully  exclude  themselves  from 
truth,  and  from  all  true  benefit  to  be  received  by  read- 
ing.    Others  of  more  indifferenc)'  often  wjmt  attention 
and  industry.     The  mind  is  backward  in  itself  to  be  at 
the  pains  to  trace  every  argument  to  its  original,  and  to 
see  upon  what  basis  it  stands,  and  how  firmly ;   but  yet 
it  is  this  that  gives  so  much  the  advantage  to  one  man 
more  than  another  in  reading.     The  mind  should  by 
«evcre  rules  be  tycd  down  to  this,  at  first,  uneasy  task ; 
tise  and  exercise  will  give  it  facility.    So  that  those  who 
are-accustomed  to  it,  readily,  as  it  were  with  one  cast 
<if  the  eye,  take  a  view  of  the  argument,  and  presently, 
in  most  cases,   see  where  it  bottoms.     Those  who  have 
got  this  faculty,,  one  may  say,  have  got  the  true  key  of 
books,  and  the  clue  to  lead  them  through  the  mizinaze 
of  variety  of  opinions  and  authors  to  truth  and  certainty. 
This  young  beginners  should  be  entered  in,  and  showed 
the  use  oi\   that  they  might  profit  by  tlwir  reatling. 
Those  who  are  strangeis  to  it,  will  be  apt  to  think  it  too 
great  a  clog  in  the  way  of  men's  studies,  and  they  will 
suspect   they  shall  make  but  small  progress,  if,   in  the 
books  they  read,  thty  mu^st  stand  to  examine  and  un- 
ravel every  argument,  and  follow  it  stcj).  by  step  up  to 
its  original. 

I  answer,  this  is  a  good  objectFon,  and  ought  tB  weigh 

with  those  whose  reading  is  dictigned  for  much  talk  and 

little  knowledge,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  it.     But 

l^am  here  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  utoderstand- 

ingf  in  its  progress  towards  knowledge  \  ^w^  \^  '^vc^^ 
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who  aim  at  that,  I  may  say,  that  he  who  fiiir  and  softly 
goes  steadily  forwartl  in  a  course  that  points  right,  will 
sooner  be  at  his  journey's  end,  than  he  that  runs  after 
f  very  one  he  meets,  though  he  gallop  all  day  full  speed. 
To  \yhich  let  me  add,  that  this  way  of  thinking  on, 
and  profiting  by,  what  we  reail,  will  be  a  clog  arid  rub 
to  any  pnQ  only  in  the  beginning;  when  custom  and 
exercise  has  made  it  familiar,  it  will  be  dispatched,  on 
most  occasions,  without  resting  or  interruption  in  the 
course  of  our  reading,  The  motions  and  vie>vs  of  a 
mind  exercised  that  way,  are  wonderfully  quick ;  and  a 
man  used  to  such  sort  of  reflections,  sees  as  much  at 
one  glimpse  as  would  require  a  long  discourse  to  lav 
before  another,  and  make  out  in  an  entire  and  gradual 
deduction.  Bessides  that,  when  the  first  difficulties  arc 
over,  the  delight  and  sensible  advantage  it  brings, 
mightily  encourages  and  enlivens  the  mind  in  reading, 
which  without  this  is  very  improperly  called  study. 
-  ,,  §.  SI,  As  an  help  to  this,  1  think  it  may 

i;Ses        be  proposed,  that  for  the  saving  the  long 

progrcssioti  of  the  thoughts  to  remote  and 
first  principles  in  every  case,  the  mind  should  provide  it 
several  stages ;  that  is  to  say,  intermediate  principles^ 
which  it  might  have  recourse  to  in  the  examining  tW 
positions  that  come  in  its  way.  These,  though  they  arc 
not  self-evident  principles,  yet  if  they  iiad  been  made 
out  from  them  by  a  wary  and  unquestionable  deduction 
may  be  depended  on  as  certain  and  infallible  truths,  and 
serve  as  unquestionable  truths  to  prove  other  points 
depending  on  them  by  a  nearer  and  shorter  view  tliaa 
jcipote  and  general  mas^ims.  These  may  serve  as  land- 
marks to  show  what  lies  iu  the  direct  way  of  truth,  or 
is  quite  beside  it.  And  thus  mathematicians  do,  who 
do  not  in  every  new  problem  run  it  back  to  the  first 
axioms,  |hroi4gh  all  the  whole  twn  of  intermediate  pro- 
positions. Certain  theorems,  that  they  have  settled  to 
themselves  upon  sure  demonstration,  serve  to  resolve  to 
them  multitudes  of  propositions  which  depend  on  them, 
and  are  as  firmly  made  out  from  thence,  as  if  the  mind 
went  afresh  over  every  link  of  the  whole  chain  that  tics 
thcixi  to  fust  seli- cvvOlcwI  ^xvucv^jks*      Only  in  other 
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ficieuces  great  care  k  to  be  taken,  that  they  estabh'sh 
those  intermediate  principles  with  as  much  caution,  ex- 
actness, and  indifferchcy,  as  mathematicians  use  in  the 
settlinff  any  of  their  gre?it  theorems.  When  this  is  not 
done,  but  men  .take  up  the  principles  in  this  or  that 
science  upon  credit,  inclination,  interest,  Ac.  in  haste, 
without  due  examination,  and  most  unquestionable  proof^ 
they  lay  a  trap  for  themselves,  and,  as  much  as  iii  them 
Jies,  captivate. their  understandings  to  mistake,  falshood 
and  errour. 

.    §.  22.  As  there  is  a  partiality  to  opinions,     Partiality, 
.which,  as  we  Jiave  already  observed,  is  apt 
to  mislead  the  understanding ;  so  there  is  often  a  par* 
.tiality  to  studies,  which  is  prejudicial  also  to  knowledge 
and  improvement     Those  sciences  which  men  are  par- 
ticularly versed  in,  they  are  apt  to  value  and  extol,  as  if 
that  part  of  knowledge  which  every  one  haj  acquainted 
himself  with,  were  that  alone  which  was  worth  the  hav- 
ing, and  all  the  re«t  were  idle  and  empty  amnsements, 
comparatively  of  no  use  or  importance.     This  is  the 
effect  pf  ignorance,  and  not  knowledge,  the  being  vainly 
j)ufred  up  with  a  flatulency,  arising  from  a  weak  and 
narrow  comprehension.     It  is  not  amiss  tliat  every  one 
, should  relish  the  science  that  he  has  made  his  peculiar 
study ;  a  view  of  its  beauties,  and  a  sense  of  iu  useful- 
ness, cairiesa^man  on  with  the  inore  delight  and  warmth 
•in  the  pursuit  and  iinp.rovement  of  it     But  the  con- 
tempt of  all  other  knowledge,  as  if  it  were  nothing  in 
comparison  of  law  or  physic,  of  astronomy  or  chemistrv, 
..or  perhaps  some  yet  meaner  part  of  knowledge,  wherein 
.  I  have  got  some  smattering,  or  am  somewhat  advanced, 
is  not  only  the  mark  of  a  vaiu  or  little  mind ;  but  docs 
this  prejudice  in  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  that 
it  coops  it  up  within  narrow  bounds,  and  hinders  it 
irom  looking  abroad  into  other  provinces  of  the  intel- 
lectual world,  more  beautiful  possibly,  and  more  fiiiiti 
ful  than  that  whicli  it  had,   till  then^    laboured  inj 
wherein  it  might  find,  besides  new  knowledge,  ,ways  or 
hints  whereby  it  might  b^  enabled  the  better  to  cultivate 
its  awn. 

Aa  4  i.23. 
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thcQloffv  ^'  ^^^*  '^^^^^  ^^'  indeed,  one  science  (m 

^         tlicyarc  now  distinguished)  Incomparably 
above  all  the  rest,  where  it  is  not  by  corruption  nar- 
rowed into  a  trade  or  taction,  for  mean  or  ill  ends,  and 
secular  interests ;  I  mean  theology,  which,   containing 
tlie  knowledge  of  God  and  his  creatures,  our  duty  to 
him  and  our  fellow-crcalures,  and  a  view  of  ouv  present 
and  future  state,  is  the  comprehension  of  all  othci  know- 
iedge  directed  to  its  true  end ;  i.  e.  the  honour  and  ve* 
pcriition  of  the  Creator,  and  the  happiness  of  oiankind. 
This  is  that  noble  study  which  is  every  man's  duty,  aud 
every  one  that  can  l>e  called  a  rational  creature  is  capa- 
ble of,    The  works  of  nature,  and  the  words  of  revc- 
Is^tion,  display  it  to  mankind  in  characters  so  large  anil 
visible,  that  those  who  are  not  quite  blind  may  in  them 
rpad  and  sec  the  first  principles  aud  most  necessary  parts 
of  it;  and  from  thence,  as  they  have  time  and  industry, 
may  be  enabled  to  go  on  to  the  more  abstruse  parts  of 
it,  and  penetrate  into  those  infinite  depths  filled  with 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.     This  is  that 
science  which  would  truly  enlarge  men's  minds,  were 
it  studied,  or  permitted  to  be  studied  every  where,  with 
that  freedom,  love  of  truth  and  charity  which  it  teaches, 
and  vxrc  not  made,  contrary  to  its  nature,  the  occasion 
of  strife,  faction,  malignity,  and  narrow  impositions.    I 
shall  say  no  more  here  of  this,  but  that  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  wroug  use  of  my  understanding,  to  make  it  the  rule 
and  pleasure  of  another  man's ;  a  use  which  it  is  neither 
fit  for,  nor  capable  of 

partiality.  h'  ®*-    "^'^'^  partiality,    where  it  is  not 

permitted  an  authority  to  render  all  Other 
studies  insignificant  or  contemptible,  is  often  indulged 
SO  far  as  to  be  relied  upon,  and  made  use  of  in  other 
parts  of  knowledge,  to  which  it  does  not  at  all  belong, 
and  wherewith  it  ha$  no  manner  of  atrmity.  Some  men 
h^ye  S.O  used  their  heads  to  mathematical  figures ;  that, 
giving  a  preference  to  the  methods  of  that  science,  they 
introduce  lines  and  diagrams  into  their  study  of  divinity, 
or  politic  inquiries,  as  if  nothing  could  be  known  with- 
out thera ;.  and  others  accustomed  to  retired  s|>ecula- 
tioii^  run  natural  pliilosophy  into  mctii physical  notions 
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and  the  abstract  gjeneralities  of  logic;  and  how  often 
may  one  meet  witli  religion  and  morality  treated  of  in 
the  terms  of  the  laboratory,  and  thought  toi^e  improved 
by  the  methods  and  notions  of  chemistry  ?  But  he  that 
will  take  care  of  the  conduct  of  his  understanding,  to 
direct  it  right  to  the  knowledge  of  things,  must  avoid 
those  undue  mixtures,  and  not,  by  a  fondness  for  what 
he  has  found  useful  and  necessary  in  one,  transfer  it  to 
another  science,  where  it  serves  only  to  perplex  and 
ron found  the  understanding.  It  is  a  ceitain  truth,  that 
**  res  nolunt  male  administrari  ;^'  it  is  no  less  certain 
**  i-es  nolunt  malfe  intelli":i."  Things  themselves  are 
to  be  considered  as  they  arc  in  themselves,  and  then  they 
will  show  us  in  what  way  tliey  arc  to  be  understood. 
For  to  have  right  conceptions  about  them,  we  must 
bring  our  understandings  to  the  inflexible  natures,  and 
unalterable  relations  of  things,  and  not  endeavour  to 
bring  things  to  any  preconceived  notions  of  our  own. 

There  is  another  partiality  very  commonly  observable 
in  men  of  study,  no  less  prejudicial,  nor  ridiculous,  than 
the  former ;  and  that  is  a  fantastical  and  wild  attribut- 
ing all  knowledge  to  the  ancients  alone,  or  to  the  mo- 
derns. This  raving  upon  antiquity  in  matter  of  poe- 
try, Horace  has  wittily  described  and  exposed  in  one  of 
his  satires.  The  same  sort  of  madness  may  be  found  in 
reference  to  all  the  other  sciences.  Some  will  TM>t  ad- 
mit an  opinion  not  authorised  by  men  of  old,  who  were 
then  all  giants  in  knowleilge.  Notliing  is  to  be  put  into 
the  treasury  of  truth  or  knowledge,  whi<ih  hae  not  the 
stamp  of  Greece,  or  Rome,  upon  it;  and  since  their 
days  will  scarce  allow,  that  men  have  been  able  to  see, 
think  or  write.  Others,  with  a  like  extravagancy,  con- 
temn all  that  the  ancients  have  left  lis,  and  being  taken 
\v\l\\  the  modern  inventions  and  discoveries,  lay  by  all 
that  went  before,  as  if  whatever  is  called  old  must  have 
the  decay  of  time  upon  it,  and  truth,  too,  were  liable  to 
mould  and  rottenness.  Men,  I  think,  have  been  much 
the  same  for  natural  endowments,  in  all  times.  Fashion, 
discipline,  and  education,  have  put  eminent  differences 
in  the  ages  of  several  countries,  and  made  one  genera- 
tion much  differ  from  another  in  atte  wvd  %^rvw\^^^\  Nsmx. 
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truth  is  alw^3*s  the'  same ;  time  alters  it  not,  nor  is  it 
the  better,  or  worse,  for  being  of  ancient  or  mocleni 
tradition.  Many  were  eminent  in  fomier  ages  of  the 
world  for  their  discovery  and  delivery  of  it ;  but  though 
the  knowledge  they  have  left  us  be  worth  our  study,  yet 
they  exhausted  not  all  its  treasure  ;  they  left  a  great  deal 
for  the  industry  and  sagacity  of  after-ages,  and  so  shall 
we. .  That  was  once  new  to  them,  which  any  one  now 
receives  with  veneration  for  its  antiquity,  nor  was  it  the 
worse  for  appearing  as  a  novelty ;  and  that  which  is  now 
embraced  for  its  newness,  will  to  posterity  be  old,  but 
not  thereby  be  less  true,  or  less  genuine.  There  is  no 
occasion,  on  this  account,  to  oppose  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns  to  one  another,  or  to  be  squeamish  on  either 
side.  He  that  wisely  conducts  his  mind  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  will  gather  what  lights,  and  get  what 
helps  he  can,  from  either  of  them,  from  whom  they  arc 
best  to  be  had,  without  adorning  the  errours,  or  rejecting 
the  truths,  which  he  may  find  mingled  in  them. 

Another  partiality  may  be  observed,  in  some  to  vul- 
gar, in  others,  to  heterodox  tenets:  some  are  apt  to 
conclude,  that  what  is  the  common  opinion  cannot  but 
be  true ;  so  many  men's  eyes  they  think  cannot  but  stc 
right ;  so  many  men's  understandings  of  all  sorts  cannot 
be  deceived;  and,  therefore,  will  not  venture  to  look 
beyond  the  received  notions  of  the  place  and  age,  nor 
have  so  presumptuous  a  thought  as  to  be  wiser  than  their 
neighbours.  They  are  content  to  go  with  the  crowd, 
and  so  go  easily,  which  they  think  is  going  right,  or  at 
least  serves  them  as  welh  But  however  "  vox  poj)uli 
vox  Dei"  has  prevailed  as  a  maxim  ;  yet  I  do  not  re- 
member where  ever  God  delivered  his  oracles  by  the 
multitude ;  or  nature,  truths  by  the  herd.  On  the  other 
side,  some  fly  all  common  opinions  as  either  false  or 
frivolous.  The  title  of  many-headed  beabt  is  a  suffi- 
cient reason  to  them  to  conclude,  that  no  truths  of 
weight  or  consequence  can  be  lodged  there.  Vulgar 
opinions  are  suited  to  vulgar  capacities,  and  adapted  to 
the  ends  of  those  that  govern.  He  that  will  know  the 
truth  of  things,  must  leave  the  common  and  beaten 
track,    wliich  none  but  vr^dk  aud  servile  minds  are 
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sgiti^ed  to  truds^  along  continually  in.  .  Such  nice  pa* 
lates  relish  nothing  but  strange  notions  quite  out  of  the 
vrviy :  Whatever  i^  commonly  neceived,  has  the  marjc  of 
the  beast  on  it ;  and  they  think  it  a  lessening  to  them  to 
hearken  to  it,  or  receive  it ;  their  mind  runs  only  atler 
paradoxes ;.  these  they  s6ek,  these  they  embrace,  these 
alone  they  vent ;  and  so,  as  they  think,  distinguish  them- 
selves from  the  vulgar.  But  common  or  uncommon  are 
not  the  marks  to  distinguish  truth  or  falsehood,  and  there- 
fore should  not  be  any  bias  to  us  in  our  inquiries.  We 
should  not  judge  of  things  by  men's  opinions,  but  of 
opinions  by  thiugs.  The  multitmle  reason  but  ill,  and 
therefore  may  be  well  suspected,  and  cannot  be  relied 
on,  nor  should  l^e  followed,  as  a  sure  guide ;  but  phi- 
losophers, who  have  quitted  the  orthodoxy  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  popular  doctrines  of  their  countries^ 
have  fallen  into  as  extravagant  and  as  absurd  opinions 
as  eve/ common  reception  countenanced.  It  would  be 
madness  to  refuse  to  breathe  the  common  air,  or  quench 
one'i^  thirst  with  water,  because  the  rabble  use  them  to 
these  purposes ;  and  if  there  are  conveniences  of  life 
3ivhich  common  use  reaches  not,  it  is  not  reason  to  reject 
them,  because  they  are  not  grown  into  the  ordinary 
fashion  of  the  country,  and  every  villager  doth  not 
know  them. 

Truth,  whether  in  or  out  6f  fashion,  is  the  .measure" 
of  knowledge,  and  the  business  of  the  understanding ; 
whatsoever  is  besides  that,  however  authorised  by  con- 
sent^ or  recommended  by  rarity,  is  nothing  but  igno- 
rance, or  something  worse. 

Another  sort  of  partiality  there  is,  whereby  men  im- 

I^ose  upon  themselves;  and  by  it  make  their  reading 
ittle  useful  to  themselves ;  I  mean  the  making  use  of 
the  opinions  of  writers,  and  laying  stress  upon  their 
authorities,  wherever  they  find  them  to  favour  their  own 
opinions.  * 

Tliere  is  nothing  almost  has  done  more  harm  to  men 
dedicated  to  letters,  than  giving  the  name  of  study  to 
fcading,  and  making  a  man  of  great  reading,  to  be  the 
§4Pe  with  a  man  of  great  knowledge^  or  at  Jeast  to  be  a 
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title  of  honour.     All  that  can  be  recorded  in'wrhkig 
are  only  facts  or  reasonings.     Facts  are  of  three  sorts : 

1.  Merely  cJf  natural  agents,  observable  in  the  ordi« 
nary  operations  of  bodies  one  upon  another,  whether  lu 
the  visible  course  of  things  Ipft  to  themselves,  or  in  ex- 
periments made  by  them,  applying  agents  and  patients 
to  one  another,  after  a  peculiar  and  artificial  manner. 

2.  Of  voluntary  agents,  more  especially  the  actions  of 
men  in  society,  which  makes  civil  and  moral  history. 

5.  Of  opinions. 

In  these  three  consists,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  which 
commonly  has  the  n^inie  of  learning ;  to  wliich  perhapsi 
some  may  add  a  distinct  head  of  critical  writings,  which 
indeed  at  bottom  is  nothing  but  matter  of  fact;  and 
resolves  itself  into  this,  that  such  a  man,  or  set  of  men, 
used  such  a  word,  or  phrase,  in  such  a  sense ;  i,  e.  that 
they  made  such  sounds  the  marks  of  such  ideas. 

Under  reasonings  I  comprehend  all  the  discoveries  of 
general  truths  made  by  human  reason,  whether  found 
by  intuition,  demonstration,  or  probabte  deductions. 
And  this  is  that  which  is,  if  not  alone  knowledge,  (be- 
cause the  truth  or  probability  of  particular  propositions 
may  be  known  too)  yet  is,  as  may  be  bup|X)sed,  nio^t 
properly  tlie  business  of  those  who  pretend  to  improve 
their  understandings,  and  make  themselves  knowing  by 
readins:. 

13ooks  and  reading  are  looked  upon  to  be  the  great 
helps  of  the  understanding,  and  instruments  of  know- 
ledge, as  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  are ;  ami  yet  I 
beg  leave  to  question  whether  these  do  not  prove  au 
hindrance  to  many,  and  keep  several  bookish  nieti  from 
attaining  to  solid  and  true  knowledge.  This,  I  think, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  there  is  no  part  whereia 
the  understandins:  needs  a  more  careful  an#l  wary  con- 
duct  than  in  the  use  of  books  ;  without  which  thev  will 
prove  rather  innocent  amusements,  than  profitable  em* 
pK>yments  of  our  time,  and  bring  but  small  additions  to 
our  knowledge. 

There  is  not  seldom  to  V  found,  even  amongst  tho^t 

M'ho  ai?n  at  knowledge,  m  ho  with  an  unwearied  industry 

tn^phy  their  whole  lAViC  \v\  XiwV'^^  wlwi  scarce  allow 
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tlicmsdves  time  to  cat  or  sleep,  but  read,  and  read,  and 
read' on,  yet  make  no  great  advances  in  real  knowledge, 
though  there  be  no  defect  in  their  intellectual  faculties, 
to  which  their  little  progress  can  be  imputed.  The 
mistake  here  is,  that  it  i»  usually  supposed,  that  by  read- 
ing, the  author's  knowledge  is  transfused  into  the  read- 
ers understanding;  and  so  it  is,  but  not  by  bare  reading, 
but  by  reading  and  understanding  what  he  writ.  Where- 
by I  mean,  not  barely  comprehending  what  is  affirmed 
or  denied  in  each  proposition  (though  that  great  readers 
do  not  always  think  themselves  concerned  precisely  to 
do)  but  to  sec  and  follow  the  train  of  his  reasoningSi 
observe  tiie  strength  and  clearness  of  their  connexion,' 
and  examine  upon  what  they  bottom.  Without  this  a 
man  may  read  the  discourses  of  a  very  rational  author, 
MTit  in  a  language,  and  in  propositions  that  he  very 
well  understands,  and  yet  acquire  not  one  jot  of  his 
knowledge;  which  consisting  only  in  the  perceived,  cer- 
tain, or  probable  connexion  of  the  ideas  made  use  of  in 
his  reasonings,  the  reader's  knowledge  is  no  farther 
increased  than  he  perceives  that ;  so  much  as  he  sees  of 
this  connexion,  so  much  he  knows  of  the  truth,  or  pro- 
bability, of  that  author's  opinions. 

All  that  he  relies  on,  without  this  perception,  he 
takes  upon  trust,  upon  the  author's  credit,  without  any 
knowledge  of  it  at  all.  This  makes  me  not  at  all  won- 
kier to  tiee  some  men  so  abound  in  citations,  and  build 
so  much  upon  authorities,  it  being  the  sole  foundation 
on  which  jhcy  bottom  most  of  their  own  tenets ;  so  that, 
in  effect,  they  have  but  a  second-hand,  or  implicit 
knowledge;  i.e.  are  in  the  right,  if  such  an  one  from 
"whom  they  borrowed  it,  were  in  the  right  in  that  opi- 
nion which  they  took  from  him ;  wliieli  indeed  is  no 
knowledge  at  all.  Writers  of  this  or  former  ages  may 
be  good  witnesses  of  matter  of  fact  which  they  deliver, 
which  we  may  do  well  to  take  upon  tfceir  authority ;  but 
their  credit  can  go  no  farther  than  this;  it  cannot  at  all 
affect  the  truth  and  falshood  of  opinions,  which  have 
no  other  sort  of  trial  but  reason  and  proof,  which  they 
tliemselves  made  use  of  to  make  themselves  knowing, 
and  so  must  others  too,  that  will  partake  in  their  kuQv{~ 
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Itdge.  Indeed  it  is  an  advantage  that  they  have  bceft 
at  the  pains  to  find  out  the  prooft,  and  lay  them  in  that 
order  that  may  show  the  truth  or  probability  of  their 
conclusions;  and  for  this  we  owe'tlvem  great  acknow- 
ledgments for  saving  us  the  pains  tn  searching  out  those 
proofs  which  they  have  collected  for  us,  and  which  pos- 
sibly, after  all  our  pains,  we  might  not  have  found,  nor 
been  able  to  have  set  them  in  so  good  a  light  as  that  which 
they  left  them  us  in.  Upon  this  account  we  are  migh- 
tily beholden  to  judicious  writers  of  all  ages,  for  those 
discoveries  and  discourses  they  have  left  behind  them  for 
our  instniction,  if  we  know  how  to  make  a  right  use  of 
them  ;  wliich  is  not  to  run  them  over  in  an  hasty  perusal, 
and  perhaps  lodge  their  opinions,  or  some  remarkable 
passages  in  our  memories;  but  to  enter  into  their  rea- 
sonings, examine  their  proofs,  and  then  judge  of  the 
truth  or  falshood,  probability  or  improbability,  of  what 
they  advance  ;  not  by  any  opinion  we  have  entertained 
of  the  author;  but  by  the  evidence  he  produces,  and  the 
conviction  he  affords  us,  drawn  from  things  themselves. 
Knowing  is  seeing,  and  if  it  l>e  so,  it  is  madness  to  per- 
vade ourselves  that  we  do  so  by  another  man's  eyes, 
let  him  use  ever  so  manv  words  to  tell  us,  that  what  he 
asserts  is  vcrv  visible.  Till  we  ourselves  see  it  with  our 
own  eyes,  and  |>erceive  it  by  our  own  understandings, 
we  are  as  much  in  the  dark,  and  as  void  of  knowledge 
as  before,  let  us  believe  any  learned  author  as  much  as 
we  will. 

Euclid  and  Archimedes  are  allowed  to  be  knowing, 
and  to  have  demonstrated  what  they  say  ;  and  yet  who- 
ever shall  read  over  their  writings  witfiout  perceiving; 
the  connexion  of  their  proofs,  and  seeing  what  they 
show,  though  he  may  understand  all  their  words,  yet  he- 
is  not  the  more  knowing :  he  may  believe,  indeed,  but 
does  not  know  what  they  say;  an(l  so  is  not  advanced 
one  jot  in  mathematical  knowledge,  by  all  his  reading 
of  those  approved  mathematicians, 
j^  §.  25.  The  eagerness  and  strong  bent  of 

the  mind  after  knowledge,  if  not  warily  r? 
gulated,  is  ofen  an  hindrance  to  it.     It  still  presses  int^ 
farther  discoveries  and  new  o\>^^cts^  and  catches  at  the 
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variety  of  knowledge  J  and  therefore  often  stays  not  long 
enough  on  what  is  before  it,  to  look  into  it  as  it  should^ 
for  haste  to  pursue  what  is  yet  out  of  sight.  He  that 
rides  post  through  a  country,  may  be  able,  from  the 
transient  view,  to  tell  how  in  general  the  parts  lie,  and 
may  be  able  to  give  some  loose  description  of  here  a 
'mountain,  and  there  a  plain ;  here  a  morass,  and  there 
a  river ;  woodland  in  one  part,  and  savannahs  in  an<^ 
t>ther.  Such  superficial  ideas  and  observations  as  these 
he  may  collect  in  gallopping  over  it :  but  the  more  use- 
ful observations  of  the  soil,  plants,  animals,  and  inha- 
bitants, with  their  several  sorts  and  properties,  must 
necessarily  escape  him ;  and  it  is  seldom  men  ever  dis- 
cover the  rich  mines  without  some  digging.  Nature 
commonjy  lodges  her  treasure  and  jewels  in  rocky 
ground.  If  the  matter  be  knotty,  and  the  sense  lies 
deep,  the  mind  must  stop  and  buckle  to  it,  and  stick 
upon  it  with  labour  and  thought,  and  close  contempla- 
tion ;  and  not  leave  it  till  it  has  mastered  the  dilhculty, 
and  got  possession  of  trutli.  But  here  care  must  be  taketi 
-to  avoid  the  other  extreme :  a  man  must  not  stick  at 
every  useless  nicety,  and  expect  mysteries  of  science  in 
every  trivial  question,  or  scruple,  that  he  may  raise.  He 
that  will  stand  to  pick  up  and  examine  e\*ery  pebble 
that  comes  in  his  wav,  is  as  unlikelv  to  return  enriched 
and  loaden  with  jewels,  as  the  other  that  travelled  full 
speed.  Truths  are  not  the  better  nor  the  worse  for  their 
obviousness  or  difficulty,  but  their  value  is  to  be  mea- 
sured  by  their  usefulness  and  tendency.  Insignificant 
observations  should  not  take  up  any  of  our  minutes;  and 
those  that  enlarge  our  view,  and  give  light  towards  far* 
♦her  and  useful  discoveries,  should  not  be  neglected, 
though  they  stop  our  course,  and  spend  some  of  our 
time  in  a  fixed  attention. 

i  •  There  is  another  haste  that  does  often,  and  will  mis- 
lead thC:  mind  if  it  be  left  to  itself)  and  its  own  conduct. 
The  understanding  is  naturally  forward,  not  only  to 
learn  its  knowledge  by  variety  (which  makes  it  skip 
over  one  to  get  speedily  to  another  part  of  knowledge) 
but  also  eager  to  enlarge  its  news,  by  running  too  fast 
into  general  observations  and<:Qnclusions,  wUlvow^^dvsjc;. 
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exaaiiuatiou  of  particularsf  enough  Whereon  to  found 
those  general  axioms*  This  seems  to  eillarge  their  stocki 
hut  it  is  of  fancies,  not  realities;  such  theories  built 
upon  uaiTow  foundations  stand  but  weakly,  and,  if  they 
fall  not  of  themselves,  are  at  least  very  hardly  to  be  sup- 

Eortcd  against  the  assaults  of  opposition.  And  thus  mea 
eing  too  hasty  to  erect  to  themselves  gen^nil  notions 
and  ill-grounded  theories,  find  themselves  deceived  ia 
their  stock  of  knowledge,  when  they  come  to  examine 
their  hastily  assumed  maxims  themselves,  or  to  have 
them  attacked  by  others.  General  observations  drawa 
from  particulars,  are  the  jewels  of  knowledge,  compre- 
hending great  store  in  a  little  room;  but  they  are  there- 
fore to  be  made  with  the  greater  care  and  caution,  lest, 
if  we  take  counterfeit  for  true,  our  loss  and  shame  be 
the  greater  when  our  stock  conies  to  a  severe  scrutiny. 
One  or  two  particulars  riiay  suggest  hints  of  inquiry, 
and  they  do  well  to  take  those  hints ;  but  if  they  turn 
them  into  conclusions,  and  make  them  presently  general 
rules,  they  are  forward  indeed,  but  it  is  only  to  impose 
on  themselves  by  proposition^  assumed  for  truths  with- 
out sufficient  warrant.  To  make  such  observations  is, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  to  make  the  head  a  ma- 
gazinc  of  materials,  which  can  hardly  be  called  know- 
ledge ;  or  at  least  it  is  but  like  a  collection  of  lumber 
not  reduced  to  use  or  orders  and  he  that  makes  everv 
thing  an  observation,  has  the  same  useless  plent\'  and 
much  more  falshood  mixed  with  it.  The  extremes  on 
botli  sides  arc  to  be  avoided,  and  he  will  be  able  to  give 
the  best  account  of  liis  studies  who  keeps  his  understand* 
ing  in  the  right  mean  between  them. 

§.  iJO.  Whether  it  be  a  love  of  that  which 
Anticip--         briners  the  first  li<xht  and   information   to 

their  minds,  ami  want  of  vigour  and  indus- 
try to  inquire;  or  else  that  men  content  themselves  with 
any  appearance  of  knowledge,  right  or  wrong;  which, 
when  they  have  once  got,  they  will  hold  fost :  this  i? 
visible,  that  many  men  give  themselves  up  to  the  first 
anticipations  of  their  minds,  and  are  very  tenacious  ot 
the  opinions  that  first  possess  them ;  they  are  often  as 
toml  of  their  fiv>t  conce^uou^  as  of  their  tirst-born,  and 

will 
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Will  by  no  means  recede  from  the  judgment  they  have 
once  made,  or  any  conjecture  or  conceit  which  they 
have  once  entertained.  This  is  a  fault  in  the  conduct 
oF  the  understanding,  since  this  firmness  or  rather  stiiF- 
ness  of  the  mind  is  not  from  an  adherence  to  truth,  but 
a  submission  to  prejudice.  It  is  an  unreasonable  homage 
paid  to  prepossession,  whereby  we  show  a  reverence,  not 
to  (what  we  pretend  to  seek)  truth,  but  what  by  hap- 
liazard  we  chance  to  light  on,  be  it  what  it  will.  This 
is  visibly  a  preposterous  use  of  our  faculties,  and  is  a 
downright  prostituting  of  the  mind  to  resign  it  thus,  and 
put  it  under  the  power  of  the  first  comer.  This  can 
never  be  allowed,  or  ought  to  be  followed,  as  a  right 
way  to  knowledge,  till  the  understanding  (whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  conform  itself  to  what  it  finds  in  the  objects 
without)  can,  by  its  own  opinionatry,  change  that,  and 
make  the  unalterable  nature  of  things  comply  with  its 
own  hasty  determinations,  which  will  never  be.  What- 
ever we  fancy,  things  keep  their  course;  and  the  habi- 
tudes, correspondencies,  and  relations,  keep  the  same 
to  one  another. 

V  27.  Contrary  to  these,  but  by  a  like  p«e:^„,.;^^ 
dangerous  excess,  on  the  other  side,  are  those  * 
who  always  resign  their  judgment  to  the  last  man  they 
heard  or  read.  Truth  never  sinks  into  these  men's 
iiiinds,  nor  gives  any  tincture  to  them  ;  but,  cameleon- 
like,  they  take  the  colour  of  what  is  laid  before  them, 
and  as  soon  lose  and  resign  it  to  the  next  that  happens 
to  come  in  their  way.  The  order  wherein  opinions  are 
proposed,  or  received  by  us,  is  no  rule  of  their  rectitude, 
nor  ought  to  be  a  cause  of  their  preference.  Fij-st  or 
last  in  this  case,  is  the  effect  of  chance,  and  not  the 
noeasure  of  truth  or  fdlsliood.  This  every  one  must  con- 
fess, and  therefore  should,  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  keep 
his  mind  free  from  the  influence  of  any  such  accidents.  * 
A  man  may  as  reasonably  draw  cuts  for  his  tenets,  legu- 
late  his  persuasion  by  the  cast  of  a  dye,  as  take  it  vip  for 
its  novelty,  or  retain  it  because  it  had  hrs  first  assent, 
and  he  was  never  of  another  mind.  Well-wcia:he(l  rea- 
sons  are  to  determine  the  judgment;  those  the  mind 
should  be  always  ready  to  hearken  and  «xil)|A\^^  ^^>  ^^^"^^ 
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by  their  testicnoMy  and  sufFragc,  entertain  or  rgect  ati^ 
t^net  indifferently,  whether  it  be  a  pcricct  stranger,  or 
an  old  acquaintance. 

Practice  ^*  ^^'  Tliough  the  faculties  of  the  mind 

are  improveil  by  exercise,  yet  they  must  not 
be  put  to  a  stress  beyond  their  strengths     ^'Quid  valeaot 
"  humeri,  quid  ferre  recuseot,"  must  be  made  the  mea- 
sure of  every  one's  understanding,  w!io  has  a  desire  uot 
only  to  perform  well,  but  to  keep  up  tiie  vigour  of  his 
faculties ;  and  not  to  baulk  his  understanding  by  what 
is  too  hard  for  it     The  mind,  by  being  engag^  in  a 
task  beyond  its  sti^ength,  like  the  body,  strained  by  lift- 
ing at  a  weight  too  heavy,  iias  often  its  force  broken, 
and  tliereby  gets  an  unaptness,  or  an  aversion,  to  any 
vigorous  attempt  tvtv  after.     A  sinew  cracked  sekkxu 
recovers  its  former  strength,  or  at  least  the  tenderness  of 
the  sprain  remains  a  good  while  after,  and  the  memory 
of  it  k}nger,  and  leaves  a  lasting  caution  in  tlie  maa, 
not  to  put  the  part  <(uickly  again  to  any  robust  employ- 
ment.   So  it  fares  in  the  mind  once  Jaded  by  an  attempt 
above  its  power ;  it  either  is  disabled  for  the  future ;  or 
else  checks  at  any  vigorous  undertaking  ever  after ;  at 
least  is  very  hardly  brought  to  exert  its  force  again  on 
any  subject  that  requires  thought  and  meditation.    The 
understanding  should  ix.'  brought  to  the  difficult  aud 
knotty  parts  of  knowledge,    that   try  the  strength  of 
though^  and  a  fuU  l>ent  of  the  mind,  by  insensible  de- 
grees :  and  in  such  a  gradual  proceeding  notliing  is  too 
hard  for  it    Nor  let  it  be  objected,  that  such  a  slow  pro- 
gress will  never  rcacli  the  extent  of  some  sciences.     It  is 
not  to  be  imagined  how  far  cx)nstancy  will  carry  a  man; 
however,   it  is  better  walking  slowly  in  a  rugged  way, 
ihan  to  break  a  leg  and  i)e  a  cripple.     lie  that  begius 
with  the  calf  may  carry  the  ox ;  but  he  that  will  at  first 
go  to  take  up  an  ox,  may  so  disable  himself,  as  not  to 
be  able  to  lift  up  a  calf  after  that     When  the  mind,  by 
insensible  degrees,   has  brought  itself  to  attention  and 
cloiic  thinking,  it  will  be  able  to  cope  with  difficulties, 
and  master  them  without  any  prejudice  to  itself,  and 
then  it  may  go  on  roundly.     Every  abstruse  problero, 
every  intricate  question,  will  not  baffle,  discourage,  or 
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break  it.  But  though  putting  the  mind  unprepared 
upon  an  unusual  stress,  that  may  discourage  or  damp  it 
for  the  future,  ought  to  he  avoided  ;  yet  this  must  not 
run  it,  by  an  over-great  shyness  of  difficulties,  into  a 
lazy  sauntering  about  ordinary  and  obvious  things,  that 
demand  no  thought  or  appHcation.  This  debases  and 
enei'vates  the  understanding,  makes  it  weak  itnd  unfit 
for.  labour.  This  is  a  sort  of  hovering  about  the  surface 
of  things,  without  any  insight  into  them  or  penetration ; 
and  when  the  mind  has  been  once  habituated  to  this 
lazy  recumbency  and  satisfaction  on  the  obvious  surface 
of  things,  it  is  in  danger  to  rest  satisfied  there,  and  go 
no  deeper;  since  it  cannot  do  it  without  pains  and 
digging.  He  that  has  for  some  time  accustomed  him- 
self to  take  up  with  what  easily  offers  itself  at  first  view, 
has  reason  to  fear  he  shall  iiever  reconcile  himself  to  the 
fatigue  of  turning  and  tumbling  things  in  his  mind,  to 
discover  their  more  retired  and  more  valuable  secrets. 

It  is  not  strange  that  methods  of  learning  which 
scholars  have  been  accustomed  to  in  their  beginning  and 
entrance  upon  the  sciences,  should  influence  them  all 
their  lives,  and  be  settled  in  their  minds  by  an  over- 
ruling reverence;  especially  if  they  be  such  as  universal 
use  has  established.  Learners  must  at  first  be  believers,  . 
and  their  master's  rules  having  been  once  made  axioms 
to  them,  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  keep  that  dignity, 
and  by  the  authority  they  have  once  got,  mislead  those 
M'ho  think  it  sufficient  to  excuse  them,  if  they  go  out  of 
their  way  in  a  well-beaten  track. 

§.  f29«  I  have  copiously  enough  spoken  of  ^rQj.j5^ 
the  abuse  of  words  in  another  place,  and 
therefore  shall  upon  this  reflection,  that  the  sciences  are 
full  of  them,  warn  those  that  would  conduct  their  un- 
derstandings right,  not  to  take  any  term,  howsoever  au- 
thorised by  the  language  of  the  schools,  to  stand  for  any 
thing  till  they  have  an  idea  of  it.  A  word  may  be  of 
frequent. use,  and  great  credit,  with  several  authors,  and 
be  by  them  made  use  of  as  if  it  stood  for  some  real  be- 
ing; but  yet,  if  he  that  reads  cannot  frame  any  distinct 
idea  pf  that  being,  it  is  certainly  to  him  a  mere  empty 
sound  without  a  meaning;  and  he  learns  uo  wvo^^Vs^'^ 
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that  IS  said  of  it,  or  attributed  to  tt,  thatt  if  it  were 
affirmed  only  of  that  bare  empty  sound.  They  who 
^ouM  advance  in  knowledge,  and  not  deceive  and  swell 
themselves  with  a  UtHe  articulated  air,  should  lay  down 
this  as  a  fundamental  rale,  not  to  take  words  for  things^ 
lior  suppose  that  names  in  books  signify  real  entities  in 
Ifature,  till  they  can  frame  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of 
those  entities.  It  \v\\\  not  perhaps  be  allowed,  if  I 
should  set  down  'Sub*^tantial  forms"  and  ^Mnteational 
species,"  as  such  that  may  justly  be  suspected  to  ht  of 
this  kind  of  insignificant  terms.  But  this  I  am  sure,  to 
one  that  can  form  no  determined  ideas  of  what  they 
iktand  tbr,  they  signify  nothing  at  all ;  and  all  that  he 
thinks  he  knows  about  them,  is  to  him  so  much  know- 
ledge about  nothing,  and  amounts  at  most  but  to  be  a 
learned  ignorance.  It  is  not  without  a.U  reason  suppos- 
ed, that  there  are  many  such  empty  terms  to  be  found 
in  some  learned  writers,  to  which  they  had  recourse  to 
etch  out  their  systems,  where  tiieir  understandings  could 
hot  furnish  them  witli  conceptions  from  things.  Bot 
ypt  I  believe  the  supposing  of  some  realities  in  nature, 
cinswcring  those  and  the  like  words,  have  much  per- 
plexed soitie,  and  quite  misled  others  in  the  study  of  na- 
ture. 'J'hat  which  iti  any  discourse  signifies,  **  I  know 
tu)t  what,"  should  be  considered  "  I  know  not  when." 
Where  men  have  any  conceptions,  they  can,  if  they  are 
never  so  abstruse  or  alwtracted,  explain  them,  and  the 
terms  they  use  for  them,  lor  our  conceptions  being 
nothing  but  ideas,  which  are  all  made  up  of  simple  ones : 
if  they  cannot  git^c  us  the  ideas  their  words  stand  for,  it 
is  plain  they  have  none.  To  what  purpose  can  it  be, 
to  Jnmt  after  his  conceptions,  M'ho  has  none,  or  none 
distinct :  lie  thcit  knew  not  M'hat  he  himself  meant  by  a 
Jearrtcd  term,  (*annot  make  us  know  any  thing  by  his 
\isc  of  it,  let  us  beat  our  heads  about  it  never  so  long. 
\Vhethcr  we  are  able  to  comprehend  all  the  operations 
X)f  nature,  and  the  mannei"s  of  them,  it  matters  not  to 
inquire ;  l)ut  this  is  certain,  that  we  can  comprehend 
ito  more  of  them,  than  we  can  distinctly  conceive ;  and 
therefore  to  obtrude  terms  wliere  we  have  no  distinct 
conceptions,  as  if  they  did  contain,  or  rather  conceal 
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something ;  is  but  an  artifice  of  learned  vanity  to  cover 
a  defect  in  an  liy|>othesi$  or  our  understandings.  Words 
are  not  made  to  conceal,  but  to  declare  and  shour  some* 
tiling ;  where  they  i^re  by  those,  who  pretend  to  instruct 
otherwise  used,  they  conceal  indcal  something ;  but  that 
that  they  conceal  is  nothing  but  the  ignorance,  errour, 
or  sophistry  of  the  talker;  for  there  is,  \\\  truth,  nothing 
else  under  them. 

^.  30.  That  there  is  a  constant  succession  wanderine. 
and  flux  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  I  have  ob- 
served  iu  the  former  part  of  this  essay ;  and  every  one 
may  take  notice  of  it  in  hintself.  This,  I  suppose,  may 
deserve  some  part  of  our  care  in  the  conduct  of  our  un- 
derstandings ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  of  great  advantage, 
if  we  can  by  use  get  that  po\ver  over  our  minds,  as  to 
be  able  to  direct  that  train  of  ideas,  that  so,  since  there 
wilt  new  ones  perpetually  come  into  our  thoughts  by 
a  constant  succession,  we  may  i>e  able  by  choice  so  to 
^direct  them,  that  none  may  come  iu  view,  but  such  as 
are  pertinent  to  our  present  inquiry,  and  in  such  order 
as  may  be  most  useful  to  the  discovery  m'c  are  upon  i  or 
at  least,  if  some  foreign  and  unsought  ideas  will  offer 
themselves,  that  yet  we  might  be  able  to  reject  them, 
and  keep  them  from  taking  off  our  minds  from  its  pr&r 
sent  pursuit,  and  hinder  them  from  running  away  with 
our  thoughts  quite  from  the  subject  in  hand.  This  is 
not,  I  suspect,  s^»  easy  to  be  done,  as  perhaps  may  be 
imagined ;  and  yet,  for  aught  I  know,  this  may  be,  if 
not  the  chief)  yet  one  of  the  great  differences  that  carry 
some  men  in  tlu.'ir  reasoning  so  far  beyond  others,  where 
they  seem  to  be  naturally  of  ecpial  parts.  A  proix^r  and 
.  c  ffcctual  remedy  for  this  wandering  of  thoughts  1  would 
be  glad  to  find.  He  that  shall  propose  such  an  one, 
M'ould  do  great  service  to  the  studious  and  contempla* 
live  part  of  mankind,  and  perhaps  help  unthinking  mea 
to  become  thinking.  I  must  acknowledge  that  hitherto 
I  have  discovered  no  other  way  to  keep  our  thouglits 
close  to  their  business,  but  the  cndeavouiing  as  much  as 
we  can,  and  by  freciuent  attention  and  application,  get* 
ting  the  habit  of  attention  and  application.  lie  that 
will  observe  children,  will  find,  that  even  when  they 
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endeavour  their  utmost,  they  cannot  keep  their  mind^ 
from  straggling.  The  way  to  cure  it,  I  am  satisfied,  \% 
not  angry  chiding  or  beating,  for  that  presently  fills 
their  l^ieads  with  all  the  ideas  that  fear,  dread,  or  coufu^ 
fiion  can  offer  to  them.  To  bring  back  gently  their 
wandering  thoughts,  by  leading  them  into  the  path, 
and  going  before  them  in  the  train  they  should  pursue, 
without  any  rebuke,  or  so  much  as  taking  notice  (where 
it  cain  be  avoided)  of  their  roving,  I  suppose,  would 
sooner  reconcile  and  inure  them  to  attention,  than  ail 
those  rougher  methods  which  more  distract  their  thought, 
and  hindering  the  application  thev  would  promote,  in- 
troduce a  contrary  habit. 

Distinction.         >  31.  Distinction  and  division  are  (if  I 

mistake  not  the  import  or  the  words)  very 
different  things ;  the  one  being  the  perception  of  a  diffe- 
rence that  nature  has  placed  in  things ;  the  other,  our 
making  a  division  where  there  is  yet  none ;  at  le^t,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  consider  them  in  this  sense,  I  think 
I  may  say  of  them,  that  one  of  them  is  the  most  neces- 
sary and  conducive  to  true  knowledge  that  can  be;  the 
other,  when  too  much  made  use  of^  serves  only  to  puz- 
zle and  confound  the  understanding.  To  observe  every 
the  least  ditference  that  is  in  things  argues  a  quick  and 
clear  sight ;  and  this  keeps  the  understanding  steady,  and 
right. in  its  way  to  knowledge.  But  though  it  be  useful 
to  discern  every  variety  that  is  to  be  found  in  nature,  yet 
it  is  not  convenient  to  consider  every  difference  that  is 
in  things,  and  divide  them  into  distinct  classes  under 
every  such  difference.  This  will  run  us,  if  followed, 
into  particulars,  (for  every  itidividual  has  something 
that  differences  it  from  another)  and  we  shall  be  able  to 
establish  no  general  truths,  or  else  at  least  shall  be  apt 
to  perplex  the  mind  about  them.  The  collection  of 
several  things  into  several  classes,  gives  the  mind  more 
general  and  larger  views ;  but  we  must  take  care  to 
unite  them  only  in  that,  and  so  far  as  they  do  agree, 
for  so  far  they  may  be  united  under  the  consideration : 
for  entity  itself,  that  comprehends  all  things,  as  general 
as  it  is,  may  afford  us  clear  and  rational  conceptions. 
If  U'e  would  weigh  axvd  kee^  \vi  our  minds  what  it  is  uc 
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are  consiilering,  that  n'oukl  best  instruct  ns  wheii  vc 
ftltouhly  or  shouk)  not  branch  into  farther  distinctions^ 
which  are  to  be  taken  only  from  a  due  contemplation  of 
things ;  to  which  there  is  nothing  more  opposite  than 
the  art  of  verbal  distinction%  made  at  pleasure  in  learned 
and  arbitrarily  invented  terms,  to  be  applied  at  a  ven- 
ture,  without  comprehending  or  conveying  any  distinct 
notions ;  and  so  altogether  iitted  to  artificial  talk,  or 
empty  noise  in  dispute,  without  any  clearing  of  difficul- 
ties^ or  advance  in  knowledge.  Whatsoever  subject  we 
examine  and  would  get  know)e«lge  in,  we  shouk),  I 
think,  make  as  general  and  as  large  as  it  will  bear ;  nor 
can  there  be  any  danger  of  this,  it'  the  idea  of  it  be  set<* 
tied  and  determined :  For  if  that  be  so,  we  shall  easily 
distinguish  it  from  any  other  idea,  though  comprehendea 
under  the  same  name.  For  it  is  to  tence  against  the 
Entanglements  of  equivocal  words^  and  the  great  art  of 
'sophistry  which  lies  in  them,  that  distinctions  have  been 
multiplied,  and  their  use  thought  so  necessary.  But  had 
every  distinct  abstract  idea  a  distinct  known  name,  there 
would  be  little  need  of  these  multiplied  scholastic  dis^ 
tinctions^  though  there  would  be  nevertheless  as  much 
need  still  of  the  mind  s  observing  the  differences  that 
are  in  things,  and  discriminating  them  thereby  one  from 
another.  It  is  not  therefore  tlfic  right  way  to  know- 
ledge, to  hunt  after,  and  fill  the  head  with  abundance  of 
artificial  and  scholastic  distinctions,  wherewith  learned 
men's  writings  are  often  filled :  we  sometimes  find  what 
they  treat  of  so  divided  and  subdivided,  that  the  mind  of 
the  most  attentive  reader  loses  the  sight  of  it^  as  it  is 
more  than  probable  the  writer  himself  did;  for  in  things 
crumbled  into  dust,  it  is  in  vain  to  atiect  or  pretend 
order,  or  expect  clearness.  To  avoid  confusion  by  too 
few  or  too  many  divisions,  is  a  gi*eat  skill  in  thinking  as 
well  as  writing,  which  is  but  the  copying  our  thoughts ; 
but  what  are  the  boundaries  of  the  mean  between  the 
two  vicious  excesses  on  both  hands,  I  think  is  hard  to 
set  down  in  words  :  clear  and  distinct  ideas  is  all  that  I 
yet  know  able  to  regulate  it.  But  as  to  verbal  distinc* 
tions  received  and  applied  to  common  terms,  i.  e.  equi^ 
vocal  words,  they  are  more  properly,  1  thiuk^  tlv^  b»s&r 
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by  their  testimony  and  suffrage,  entertain  or  rgect  ali^ 
tenet  indifferently,  whether  it  be  a  pcrtcct  stranger,  or 
an  old  acquaintance. 

Practice  ^'  ^*'  Tliough  the  faculties  of  the  mind 

are  improveil  by  exercise,  yet  they  must  not 
be  put  to  a  stress  beyond  their  strengths    '^  Quid  valeant 
**  humeri,  quid  ferre  recusent,"  must  be  made  the  mea- 
sure of  every  one's  understanding,  who  has  a  desire  not 
only  to  perform  well,  Ixit  to  keep  up  tiie  vigour  of  his 
faculties ;  and  not  to  baulk  his  understanding  by  what 
is  too  hard  for  it     The  mind,  by  being  engag^  in  a 
task  heyond  its  strength,  like  the  body,  strained  by  lift- 
ing at  a  weight  too  heavy,  iias  often  its  force  broken, 
and  tliereby  gets  an  unaptness,  or  an  aversion,  to  any 
vigorous  attempt  t\tt  after.     A  sinew  cracked  sekk>ai 
it;covers  its  former  strengtii^  or  at  least  the  tenderness  of 
the  sprain  remains  a  good  while  after,  and  the  memory 
of  it  k)nger,  and  leaves  a  lasting  caution  in  die  nuua, 
not  to  put  the  part  quickly  again  to  any  robust  employ- 
ment   So  it  fares  in  tlie  mind  once  jaded  by  an  attempt 
above  its  power ;  it  either  is  disabled  for  the  future ;  or 
else  checks  at  any  vigorous  undertaking  ever  after ;  at 
least  is  very  hardly  brought  to  exert  its  force  again  on 
any  subject  tliat  requires  thought  and  meditation.     The 
understanding  should  ix.*  brought  to  the  difficult  and 
knolty  parts  of  knowletlgc,    that   try  the  strength  of 
tliought,  and  a  full  l>ent  of  the  mind,  by  insensible  de- 
grees :  and  in  such  a  gradual  proceeding  noticing  is  too 
bard  for  it     Nor  let  it  be  objected,  that  such  a  slow  pro- 
gress will  never  rcacli  the  extent  of  some  sciences.     It  is 
not  to  be  imagined  how  far  cx)nstancy  will  cany  a  man ; 
however,  it  is  better  walking  slowly  in  a  rugged  way, 
ihan  to  break  a  leg  and  i)e  a  cripple.     lie  that  begins 
with  the  calf  may  carry  the  ox ;  but  he  that  will  at  first 
go  to  take  up  an  ox,  may  so  disable  himself,  as  not  to 
be  able  to  lift  up  a  calf  after  that     When  the  mind,  by 
insensible  degrees,  has  brought  itself  to  attention  and 
close  thinking,  it  will  be  able  to  cope  with  difficulties^ 
and  master  them  without  any  prejudice  to  itself,  and 
then  it  may  go  on  roundly.     Every  abstruse  problem, 
twtvy  intricate  question,   will  not  baffle,  discourage,  or 
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forced  to  make  ase  of.  This  is  all  the  need  I  kuow  of 
distinguishing  terms ;  and  in  such  verbal  distinctions, 
each  tertn  ut  the  distinction,  ^joined  to  that  whose  signi- 
>£cation  It  distinguishes,  is  hut  a  distinct  name  for  a  dis« 
titict  idea.  Where  they  are  so,  and  nien  have  clear  and 
distinct  conceptions  that  answer  their  verbal  distinc-* 
tions,  they  are  right,  and  are  pertinent  as  far  as  they 
serve  to  clear  any  thing  in  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion. And  this  is  that  which  seems  to  me  the  proper 
and  only  measure  of  distinctions  and  divisions ;  which 
be  that  will  conduct  his  understanding  right,  must  not 
look  tor  in  the  acuteness  of  invention,  nor  the  authority 
of  writers,  but  will  find  only  in  the  consideration  of 
things  themselves,  whether  he  is  led  into  it  by  his  own 
ineditations,  or  the  information  of  books. 

An  aptness  to  jumble  things  together,  wherein  cai^ 
be  found  any  likeness,  is  2^  fault  in  the  understanding  ou 
the  other  side,  which  will  not  fail  to  mislead  it,  and  by 
thus  lumping  of  things,  hinder  the  mind  from  distinct 
find  accurate  conceptions  of  them. 

§.  32.  To  which  let  me  here  add  another  similics. 
pear  of  kin  to  this,  at  least  in  name,  and 
that  is  letting  the  mind,  upon  the  suggestion  .of  any  new 
notion,  run  immediately  after  similies  to  make  it  the 
clearer  to  itself;  which,  though  it  may  be  a  good  way, 
and  useful  in  the  explaining  our  thoughts  to  others;  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  a  right  method  to  settle  true  notions 
of  any  thing  in  ourselves,  l)eoause  similies  always  fail  in 
some  part,  and  come  shoit  of  that  exactness  which  our 
conceptions  should  have  to  things,  if  we  would  think 
aright.  This  indeed  makes  men  plausible  talkers ;  for 
those  are  always  most  acceptable  in  discourse  who  have 
the  way  to  let  their  thoughts  into  other  men's  minds 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  facility ;  whether  those  thoughts 
are  well  formed  and  correspond  with  things,  mattei-s 
not;  few  men  care  to  be  instructed  but  at  an  easy  rate, 
HieVi  who  in  their  discourse  strike  the  fancy,  and  take 
tke  Iiearers  conceptions  atong  with  them  as  fast  as  tlieir 
ivords  flow,  are  the  applauded  talkers,  and  go  for  the 
pdly  men  of  dear  thoughts.  Nothing  contributes  so 
WXfch  to  this  as  similies,  wlKteby  \\\^\x  thmVL  ^Vxt.'j  vW^^s^ 
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selves  understand  better,  because  they  are  the  better 
iaud«rrstoocK     But  it  is  one  thing  to  think  right,  and 
another  thing  to  know  the  right  way  to  lay  our  thowfats 
before  others  with  advantage  and  clearRcss  be  they  nght 
or  wrong.     Well-chosen  sinitlies^  metaphors,  and  ^t^ 
gories^  with  nicthod  and  order,  do  this  the  best  of  any 
thing,  because  bci»g  taken  from  objects  already  knowB; 
and  familiar  to  the  understanding,  they  are  conceived 
as  fast  as  spoken ;  and  the  correspondence  being  cimt 
eluded,  the  thing  they  are  brought  to  explain  aiKl  tia- 
cidate  is  thought  to  be  understood  toow     Thus  fimcj 
passes  for  knowledge,  and  what  is  prettily  said  is  nis* 
taken  for  solid.     I  say  not  this  to  decry  metaphor,  or 
with  design  to  take  away  tliat  ornament  of  speech;  my 
business  licre  is  not  with  rhetoricians  and  orators^  but 
with  philosophers  and  lovers  of  truth;  to  whom. I  would 
beg  leave  to  give  this  one  rule  whereby  to  try  whether 
in  the  application  of  their  thoughts  to  any  thing  for  the 
improvement  of  their  knowledge,  they  do  in  truth  com? 
prebend  the  matter  before  tl\em  really  such  as  it  is  ia 
itself.     The  way  to  discover  this  is  to  observe  whetberi 
in  the  laying  it  before  themselves  or  others^  they  make 
use  only  of  borrowed  representations,  and  ideas  foreiga 
to  the  things,  which  are  applied  to  it  by  way  of  accom^ 
niodation,  as  hearing  some  proportion  or  imagined  like* 
aic5s  to  the  subject  under  cnnsideration.     Figured  and 
meiaphorical  expressions  do  well  to  illustrate  more  ab» 
struse  and  Ainfamiliar  ideas  M'hich  the  mind  is  not  vet 
thoroughly  accustomed  to;  but  then  they  must  be  made 
use  of  to  ilUistratc  if  leas  that  we  already  have,  not  to 
paint  to  us  those  M'hich  wc  yet  have  not.     Such  bor- 
rowed and  allusive  ideas  may  follow  real  and  sohd  truth, 
to  set  it  off  when  fouml ;  but  must  by  uo  means  be  set 
in  its  place,  and  taken  for  it.     If  all  our  search  has  yet 
Feached  no  farther  than  similie  and  metaphor,  we  may 
assure  ourselves  wc  rather  fancy  than  know,  and  have 
not  yet  penetrated  into  the  inside  and  reality  of  the 
thing,  be  it  uhat  it  will,  but  content  ourselves   \rith 
what  our  imaginations,  not  things  themselves^  furnish 
us  witlu 

§.33. 
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4.  S3.  Ill  tlie  whole  conduct  of  the  iin-     . 

j>  .Assent 

4decstanding,  there  is  nothing  of  more  mo- 
ment than  to  know  when  and  where,  and  how  far  to 
give  assent ;  and  possibly  there  is  nothing  harder.  It  is 
very  easily  said,  and  nobody  questions  it,  that  giving 
and  with-holding  our  assent,  and  the  degrees  of  it,  should 
be  regulated  by  the  evidence  which  things  carry  Avith 
them;  and  yet  we  sec  men  are  not  the  better  fpr  this 
rule ;  some  firmly  embrace  doctrines  upon  slight  grounds^ 
^ome  upon  no  grounds,  and  some  contrary  to  appear- 
ance: some  admit  of  certainty,  and  are  not  to  be  moved 
in  what  they  hold :  others  waver  in  every  thing,  and 
there  want  not  those  that  reject  all  as  uncertain.  What 
then  shall  a  novice,  an  inquirer,  a  stranger  do  in  the 
case;  I  answer,  use  his  eyes.  There  is  a  correspondence 
in  things,  and  agreement  and  disagreement  in  ideas, 
discernible  in  very  different  degrees,  and  there  are  eyes 
in  men  to  see  them,  if  they  please;  cidy  their  eyes  may 
be  dimmed  or  dazzled,  and  the  discerning  sight  in  them 
impaired  or  lost.  Interest  and  passion  dazzles;  the  cus- 
tom of  arguing  on  any  side,  even  against  our  persua- 
iions,  dims  the  understanding,  and  makes  it  by  degrees 
lose  the  faculty  of  discerninor  clearlv  between  truth  and 
falshood,  and  so  of  adhering  to  the  right  side.  It  is  not 
safe  to  play  with  errour,  and  dress  it  up  to  ourselves  or 
others  in  the  shape  of  truth.  The  mind  by  degrees  lose3 
its  natural  relish  of  real  solid  truth,  is  reconciled  insen- 
sibly to  any  thing  that  can  be  dressed  up  into  any  feint 
appearance  of  it;  and  it  the  fancy  be  allowed  the  place 
of  judgment  at  first  in  sport,  it  afterwards  comes  by  use 
to  usurp  it;  and  what  is  recommenfled  by  this  flatterer 
(that  studies  but  to  please)  is  received  for  good.  There 
are  so  many  ways  of  fallacy,  such  arts  of  giving  colours, 
appearances  and  resemblances  by  this  court-dresser,  the 
fancy,  that  he  who  is  not  Avary  to  admit  nothing  but 
truth  itself,  very  careful  not  to  make  his  mind  subser- 
vient to  any  thing  else,  cannot  but  be  caught.  He  that 
has  a  mind  to  behevc,  has  half  assented  already;  and  he 
that  by  often  arguing  against  his  own  sense,  imposes 
iaishood  on  others,  is  not  far  from  believing  himself, 
-^j^liis  takes  away  the  great  distance  there  is  betwvxX  l\\>xSx 
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and  falshoo({ ;  it  briiis<s  them  almost  together,  and  mska 
it  no  great  odds,  in  tilings  that  approach  so  aear,  whick 
you  take;  and  when  things  are  iirought  to  thatpai^ 
|>assion,  or  interest,  &c.  easily,  and  without  being  pa- 
ceived,  deteiiiiine  which  shall  be  tlie  right. 

^.  S4.  I  have  said  aboi'e,  that  we  shaaU 
Jiidiffcrency.    j.^^p  ^  p^fg^t  indifferency  for  all  opinion^ 

Bot  wish  any  of  them  true,  or  try  to  make  them  aMCV 
ao;  but  being  indifferent,  receive  and  embrace  tliem 
according  as  evidence,  and  tliat  alone,  gives  tiie  attesta- 
tion of  truth.  Tliey  that  do  thus,  i.  e.  keep  their  roiadi 
indifferent  to  0])inions,  to  be  determined  only  by  evi- 
dence, will  always  find  the  understanding  has  pero^ 
tion  enough  to  distinguish  between  evidence  and  no  evi- 
dence, ))etwixt  plaiu  and  doubtful ;  and  if  they  neither 
give  nor  refuse  their  assent  but  by  that  measure,  they 
will  be  safe  in  the  opinions  they  have.  Which  being 
perhaps  but  few,  this  caution  will  h:  ve  also  this  goodia 
It,  that  it  will  put  them  u[K)n  considering,  and  teach 
them  the  necessity  of  examining  more  than  they  do; 
without  which  the  mind  is  but  a  receptacle  of  incon- 
sistencies, not  the  store-house  of  truths.  They  that  do 
not  keep  up  this  indiiferency  in  themselves  for  all  but  j 
truth,  not  supposed,  but  evidenced  in  themselves,  put 
eolourod  spectacles  before  their  eyes,  and  look  on  things 
through  false  glasses,  and  then  think  themselves  excused 
in  following  the  false  ap|>earauces,  which  they  them-- 
selves  put  upon  them.  I  do  not  expect  that  by  this 
way  the  assent  should  in  every  one  be  proportioned  to 
the  ??roimds  and  clearness  where^vith  every  tnith  is 
capable  to  be  made  out ;  or  that  men  should  be  perfectly 
kept  from  errour:  that  is  more  than  human  nature  oui 
|jy  any  means  be  advanced  to ;  I  aim  at  no  such  unat- 
tainable privilege;  I  am  only  speaking  of  what  ihtf 
hhouUl  do,  who  would  deal  fairly  with  their  own  mindsi 
and  make  a  right  use  of  their  faculties  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth ;  we  fail  them  a  great  deal  more  than  they  fail  lis. 
It  is  mismanagement  more  than  want  of  abilities  that 
men  have  reason  to  complain  of,  and  which  they  actually 
do  complain  of  in  those  that  differ  from  them.  He  that 
bv  iuditferency  for  all  but  truth,  suffers  uut  his  assent 
6  td 
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lb  go  fiister  than  his  evidence,  nor  beyond  it^  will  kara 
to  examine,  and  examine  fairly  instead  of  presuming^ 
And  nobody  will  be  at  a  loss,  or  in  danger  for  want  <^ 
emtM^cing  those  truths  which  are  necessary  in  his  station 
and  circumstances.     In  any  other  way  but  this,  ail  the 
vorld  are  born  to  orthodoxy;  they  imbibe  at  first  the 
allowed  opinions  of  their  country  and  party,    and, so 
never  questioning  their  truth,  not  one  of  an  hundred 
ever  examines.  They  are  applauded  for  presuming  they 
are  in  the  right     He  that  considers  is  a  foe  to  ortho* 
doxy,  because  possibly  he  may  deviate  from  some  of  tlie 
received  doctrines  there.     And  thus  men,  without  any 
industry  or  acquisition  of  their  own,  inherit  local  trutlis 
(for  it  is  not  the  same  every  where)  and  are  inured  to 
assent  without  evidence.    This  influences  farther  than 
is  thought ;  for  what  one  of  an  hundred  of  the  zealous 
bigots  in  all  parties,  ever  examined  the  tenets  he  is  so 
stifFin ;  or  ever  thought  it  his  business  or  duty  so  to  do? 
It  is  suspected  of  luke-M^armness  te  suppose  it  necessary^ 
and  a  tendency  to  apostacy  to  go  about  it.     And  if  a 
man  can  bring  his  mind  once  to  be  positive  and  fierce 
fiw  positions,    wliose  evidence  he  has  never  once  ex- 
amined, and  that  in  matters  of  greatest  concernment  to 
hftti ;  what  shall  keep  him  from  this  shoit  and  easy  w^i^ 
of 'being  in  the  right  in  cases  of  less  moment?  Thus  4?e 
are  taught  to  clothe  our  minds  as  we  do  our  b(Kiies,  afibcr 
the  fashion  in  vogue,  audit  is  accounted  fantabticalnes^ 
or  something  worse,  not  to  do  so.    This  custom  (wltick 
who  dares  Oppose  ?)  makes  the  short-sighted  bigots,  and 
the  warier  sceptics,  as  far  as  it  prevails :  and  tliose  that 
break  from  it  are  in  danger  of  heresy:  for  taking  the 
whole  world,  how  much  of  it  doth  truth-  and-  oKhodoxy 
possess  together?  Though  it  is  by  the  last  alowe  (which 
kas  the  good  luck  to  be  every  where)  tiiat  errour  and 
heresy  are  judged  of:  for  argument  and  evidence  signify 
nothing  in  the  case,  and  excuse  no  whej^,  •  but  are  sui^e 
to  be  borne  down  in  all  societies  by  theintaUibleortho- 
doxy  of  the  place.     Whether  this.be  the  way-  to  truth 
and  right  assent,  let  the  opinions,  *that  take,  pface  aud 
presciibe  in  the  several  habitable  .parts  of  the  eai^tli,  de- 
clare.    I  never  saw  any  reaaou  yet' why  truth  nu%y^  wit 
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be  trusted  on  its  own  evidence :  I  am  sure  if  that  be  ndt 
able  to  support  it,  there  is  no  lenee  against  errourj  and 
then  truth  and  i'alshoud.  are  hut  names  that  stand  tur  the 
same  tliincrs.  K\  ulcnee  iheretbre  is  that  bv  M'hich  alone 
every  man  is  (and  sshould  be)  taught  to  regulate  his 
assent,  who  is  then,  and  then  only,  in  the  right  way^ 
"wiien  he  Ibllows  it. 

^len  deiieient  in  knowledge  are  usually  in  one  of  these 
three  states  ;  either  wholly  ignorant,  or  as  doubting  of 
some  proposition  they  have  either  embrayed  formerly,  of 
are  at  present  inclined  to  ;  or  lastly,  they  do  with  assur- 
ance hold  and  profess  without  ever  having  examined, 
and  being  convinced  by  well  grounded  arguments. 

The  first  of  these  are  in  the  best  state  of  the  three,  by 
having  their  minds  yet  in  their  perfect  freedom  and  iu- 
differeney ;  the  likelier  to  pursue  truth  the  bsttery  hav- 
ing no  bias  yet  clapped  on  to  mislead  them. 

§.  35.  For  ignorance,  with  an  indifferency  for  truth, 
is  nearer  to  it  than  opinion  with  ungrounded  inclina- 
tion, which  is  the  great  source  of  errour ;  and  they  are 
more  in  danger  to  go  out  of  the  Avay,  who  are  marching 
under  the  conduct  of  a  guide,  that  it  is  an  hundred  to 
one  will  mislead  them,  than  he  that  has  not  vet  taken  a 
step,  and  is  likelier  to  be  prevailed  on  to  in<|uire  after 
the  right  way.  The  last  of  the  three  sorts  are  in  the 
worst  condition  of  all ;  for  if  a  man  can  be  j)ersuailtHl 
and  fully  assured  of  any  thing  for  a  truth,  without  hav- 
ing examined,  what  is  there  that  he  may  not  embrace 
for  truth  ^  and  if  he  has  given  himself  up  to  believe  a 
lye,  wiiat  means  is  there  left  to  recover  one  who  can  1)C 
assured  Avithout  examining  ?  To  the  other  two  this  I 
crave  leave  to  say,  that  as  he  tliat  is  ignorant  is  in  the 
best  state  of  the  two,  so  he  should  pursue  truth  in  a 
method  suitable  to  that  state ;  i.  e.  by  inquiring  directly 
into  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  without  minding  the 
opinions  of  others,  or  troubling  liimself  with  their  ques- 
tions or  disputes  about  it;  but  to  sec  what  he  himself 
can,  sincerely  searching  after  truth,  (ind  out.  He  that 
proceeds  upon  other  principles  in  his  inquiry  into  any 
sciences,  though  he  be  resolved  to  examine  them  and 
judge  of  them  freely,  does  yet  at  least  put  hunself  on 

that 
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^atikle,  and  post  himsetf  in  a  party  wliich  he  vHiX  not 
^uit  till  he  be  beaten  out;  by  which  the  mind  is  insen- 
sibly engaged  to  make  what  dcf<&nce  it  can,  ami  so  is 
unawares  biassed.     I  do  not  say  but  a  man  shonki  em- 
brace some  opinion  wheniie  hascKamined,  else  he  exa- 
mines to  no  purpose ;  but  the  sarest  and  safest  way  is  to 
have  no  opinion  at  all  till  he  has  examined,  and  that 
vitliOHt  any  the  least  regard  to  the  opinions  or  systems 
of  c^her  men  about  it.     For  example,  were  \t  my  busi- 
RCfis  to  understand  physic,  would  notthe^afe  and  readier 
way  be  to  consult  nature  herself,  and  inform  myself  in 
the  history  of  diseases  and  their  cures;  than  espousing 
tliie  principles  of  the  dogmatists,    methodists,  <»-  ciie- 
mists,  to  engage  in  all  theilisputes  concerning  either  of 
those  systems,  and  suppose  it  to  be  true,  till  I  haire  tried 
vhat  they  can  say  to  beat  mc  out  of  it?  Or,  supposing 
that  Hippocrates,  or  any  other  book,  infallibly  contains 
the  whoJe  art  of  physic  ;  would  not  the  direct  way  be  to 
study,  read,  and  consider  that  book,  weigh  and  compare 
the  parts  of  it  to  fi«d  the  truth,  rather  than  es^xxise  the 
doctrines  of  any  party  ?  who,  though  they  acknowledge 
liis  authority,  liave  already  interpreted  and  wire-draTU 
all  his  text  to  their  own  sense;  the  tincture  whereof^ 
when  I  have  imbibed,  I  am  more  in  danger  to  misun- 
derstand his  true  n>eaning,  tiian  if  I  had  coitm  to  i)im 
with  a  mind  unprepossessed  by  doctors  and  commentators 
of  my  sect ;  whose  reasonings,  interpretation,  and  lan- 
guage, wliich  I  have  been  used  to,  will  of  course  make 
all  chime  that  way,  and  make  another,  aixl  peHiaps  the 
genuine  meaning  of  the  author  seem  hai>;h,  strained,  and 
uncouth  to  me.     For  words  having  naturally  none  of 
tlieir  own,  carry  that  signification  to  the  hearer,  tliat  he 
is  used  to  put  upoo  them,  whatever  Le  the  sense  of  him 
that  uses  tiiem.     This,   1  think,  is  visibly  so ;  and  if  it 
be,  he  that  begins  to  have  any  doubt  of  any  of  his  tenets, 
vhich  he  received  \rithout  examination,  ought,  as  much 
as  he  can,  to  put  himself  wholly  into  this  stale  of  igno- 
rance in  reference  to  tiiat  question ;  and  throwing  wholly 
by  all  his  former  notions,  and  the  opinions  of  others, 
examine,  with  a  perfect  indifferency,  the  question  in  its 
source  I  without  any  inclination  to  either  side^  or  ^wj 
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regard  to  liis  or  others  usexaimiiect  ofMnJoiift.-  Thkt 
own  i&  no  easy  thing  to  do  ;  but  I  am  not  inf^iuriag  the 
easy  way  to  opinion,  but  the  right  wav  to  truth  ;  which 
tlicy  must  follow  who  will  deal  fairly  with  theur  own 
understandings  and  tlieir  own  souls. . 
Qacstion.  §.  36.  1  hc  indifferency  tliat  I  here  pro-  • 

pose  will  ako  enable  them  to  state  the  ques- 
tion right,  which  they  are  in  ^oubt  about,  without  wnldi 
they  can  never  come  to  a  fair  and  clear  decision  of  it. 
Vmevt"  ^'  ^^*  Another  fruit  from  this  indific- 

nnce.  '  xency,  and  the  considering  things  in  them* 

selves  abstract  from  our  own  opinions  and 
other  men's  notions  and  discourses  on  them,  will  be; 
that  each  man  will  pucsne  his  thoughts  ia  that  method 
which  will  be  most  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  thin^ 
and  to  his  apprehension  of  what  it  suggests  to  him ;  m . 
which  he  ought  to  proceed  with  regularity  and  constan- 
cy, until  he  come  to  well-grounded  resolution  wherein 
he  may  acquiesce.  If  it  be  objected  that  this  viD 
require  every  man  to  be  a  scholar,  and  quit  all  his  other 
business,  and  betake  himself  wholly  to  study  ;  I  answer, 
I  propose  no  more  to  any  one  than  he  has  time  for. 
Some  men's  state  and  condition  requires  no  great  extent 
of  knowledge ;  the  necessary  provibion  for  life  swallows 
the  greatest  part  of  their  time.  But  one  man's  want  of 
leisure  is  no  excuse  for  the  oscitancy  and  ignorance  of 
those  who  have  time  to  spare ;  and  every  one  has  enough 
to  get  as  much  knowledge  as  is  reauired  and  expectol 
of  him,  and  he  that  does  not  that^  is  in  love  with  igno* 
ranee,  and  is  accountable  for  it. 

Presuinp.  §'  ^^'  '^'^^  variety  of  distempers  in  men'l 

tion.  minds  is  as  great  as  of  those  in  their  bodies ; 

some  are  epidemic,  few  escape  them ;  and 
every  one  too,  if  he  would  look  into  himself,  would  find 
some  defect  of  his  particular  genius.  There  is  scarce 
any  one  without  some  idioi|fncrasy  that  he  suffers  by. 
This  man  presumes  upon  his  parts,  that  they  will  not 
fail  him  at  time  of  need;  and  so  thinks  it  superfltfoui 
labour  to  make  any  provision  before-hand.  His  un- 
derstanding is  to  him  like  Fortunatus's  purse,  which  is 
always  to  furnish  him,  Avitiiout  ever  putting  any  thing 

i^to 
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into  it  before-hand  ;  and  so  he  sits  still  satisfied,  without 
endavouring  to  store  his  understanding  with  know- 
ledge. It  is  the  spontaneous  product  of  the  country, 
and  what  need  of  labour  in  tillage ^^  Such  men  may 
spread  their  native  riches  before  the  ignorant;  but  they 
were  best  not  come  to  stress  and  trial  with  the  skilful. 
We  are  born  ignorant  of  every  thing.  The  superficies 
of  things  that  surround  them,  make  impressions  on  the 
negligent,  but  nobody  penetrates  into  the  inside  without 
labour,  attention,  and  industry.  Stones  and  timber 
grow  of  themselves,  but  yet  there  is  no  uniform  pile 
with  symmetry  and  convenience  to  lodge  in  without 
toil  and  pains.  God  has  made  the  intellectual  world 
harmonious  and  beautiful  without  us;  but  it  will  never 
come  into  our  heads  all  at  once;  we  must  bring  it  home 
piece-meal,  and  there  set  it  up  by  our  own  industry,  or 
else  we  shall  have  nothing  but  darkness  and  a  chaos 
within,  whatever  order  and  light  there  be  in  things 
without  us. 

§.  39.  On  the  other  side,  there  are  others     jy 
that  depress  their  own  minds,  despond  at    dency.  * 
the  first  difficulty,  and  conclude  that  the 
getting  an  insight  in  any  of  the  sciences,  or  making  any 
progress  in  knowledge  farther  than  serves  their  ordinary 
ousiness,  is  above  their  capacities.    These  sit  still,  be- 
cause they  think  they  have  not  legs  to  go ;  as  the  others 
I  last  mentioned  do,  because  they  think  they  have  wings 
to  fly,  and  can  soar  on  high  when  they  please.  To  these 
latter  one  may  for  answer  apply  the  proverb,  *^  Use  legs 
and  have  legs."     Nobody  knows  what  strength  of  parts 
he -has  till  he  has  tried  them.     And  of  the  understaucj^- 
ing  one  may  most  truly  say,  that  its  force  is  greater 
generally  than  it  thinks,  till  it  is  put  to  it.     **  Viresque 
Eicquirit  eundo." 

And  therefore  the  proper  remedy  here  is  but  to  set 
the  mind  to  work,  and  apply  the  thoughts  vigorously 
Lo  the  business  ;  for  it  holds  in  the  struggles  of  the  mind 
^£  in  -those  of  war,  ^'  Dum  putant  se  vincere  vicfire  ;" 
A  persuasion  that  we  shall  overcome  any  difficulties  that 
^ve  meet  with  in  the  sciences,  seldom  fails  to  carry  us 
through  them.  Nobody  knows  the  sUetv^x.\\  q!i  \vv^ 
,  Vox.  JL  Co  \s\\w^^ 
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mind,  and  tlie  force  of  steady  and  regular  application, 
till  he  has  tried.  This  is  certain,  he  that  sets  out  upon 
weak  legs,  will  not  only  go  farther,  but  grow  stronger 
too  than  one,  who  with  a  vigorous  constitution  and  firm 
limbs,  only  sits  still. 

Something  of  kin  to  this,  men  may  observe  in  them- 
selves, when  the  mind  frights  itself  (as  it  often  does) 
with  any  thing  reflected  on  in  gross,  and  transiently 
viewed  confusedly,  and  at  a  distance.  Things  thus 
oftcred  to  the  mind,  carry  the  show  of  nothing  but  dilfi- 
culty  in  them,  and  are  thought  to  be  wrapt  up  in  im- 
penetrable obscurity.  But  the  truth  is,  these  are  no- 
thing but  spectres  that  tlie  understanding  raises  to  itself 
to  flatter  its  own  laziness.  It  sees  nothing  distinctly  in 
things  remote,  and  in  a  huddle ;  and  therefore  concludes 
too  faintly,  that  there  is  nothing  more  clear  to  be  dis- 
covered in  them.  It  is  but  to  approach  nearer,  and 
that  mist  of  our  own  raising  that  invelopcd  them  will 
remove  ;  and  those  that  in  that  mist  appeared  hideous 
giants  not  to  be  grappled  with,  will  be  found  to  be  of 
the  ordinary  and  natural  size  and  shape.  Things,  that 
in  a  remote  and  confused  view  seem  very  obscure,  must 
be  approached  by  gentle  and  regular  stcj)s ;  and  what  is 
most  visible,  easy  and  obvious  in  them  first  considered. 
Reduce  them  into  their  distinct  parts  ;  and  then  in  their 
due  order  bring  all  that  should  be  known  concerning 
evtry  one  of  those  parts  into  plain  and  simple  questions; 
and  then  what  was  thought  obscure,  i)erplexed,  and  too 
hard  for  our  weak  parts,  will  lay  itself  open  to  the 
understanding  in  a  fair  view,  and  let  the  mind  into  that 
which  before  it  M^as  awed  with,  and  kept  at  a  distance 
from,  as  wholly  myhterious.  I  appeal  to  my  readefs 
experience,  whether  this  has  never  happened  to  him, 
especially  when,  busy  on  one  thing,  he  has  gccasionally 
xeflected  on  another.  I  ask  him  whether  he  has  never 
thus  been  scared  with  a  sudden  opinion  of  mighty  diffi- 
culties, which  yet  have  vanished,  when  he  has  seriously 
and  methodically  apj)lied  himself  to  the  consideration  of 
this  secjuing  terrible  subject ;  and  there  has  been  do 
'other  matter  of  astonishment  left,  but  that  he  amused 
himself  with  so  discouraging  a  prospect  of  hi3  own  rais* 
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itig,  about  a  matter,  which  in  the  handling  was  found 
to  have  nothing  in  it  more  strani^e  nor  intricate  than 
several  other  things  which  he  had  long  since,  and  with 
ease  mastered.     This  experience  would  teach  us  how  to 
deal  with  such  bugbears  another  time,    which  should 
rather  serve  to  excite  our  vigour   than  enervate   our 
industry.     The  surest  way  for  a  learner  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  is  not  to  advance  by  jumps  and  large  strides ; 
let  that  which  he  sets  himself  to  learn  next,  be  indeed 
the  next ;  i.  e.  as  nearly  conjoined  with  what  he  knows 
already  as  is  possible  ;  let  it  be  distinct  but  not  remote 
from  it :  Let  it  be  new,  and  what  he  did  not  know  be- 
fore, that  the  understanding  may  advance;  but  let  it  be 
as  little  at  once  as  may  be,    that  its  advances  may  be 
clear  and  sure.     AH  the  ground  that  it  gets  this  way  it 
will  hold.     This  distinct  gradual  growth  in  knowledge 
is  firm  and  sure;  it  carries  its  own  light  with  it  in  every 
step  of  its  progression  in  an  easy  and  orderly  train  ;  than 
which  there  is  nothing  of  more  use  to  the  undei*standing. 
And  though  this  perhaps  may  seem  a  very  slow  and 
lingering  way  to  knowledge  ;  yet  I  dare  confidently  af- 
firm, that  whoever  will  try  it  in  himself,  or  any  one  he 
will  teach,  shall  find  the  advances  greater  in  this  method, 
than  they  would  in  the  same  space  of  time  have  been  in 
any  other  he  could  have  taken.     The  greatest  part  of 
true  knowledge  lies  in  a  distinct  perception  of  things  ia 
themselves  distinct.     And  some  men  give  more  clear 
light  and  knowledge  by  the  bare  distinct  stating  of  a 
question,  than  others  by  talking  of  it  in  gross,  whole 
hours  together.     In  this,  they  who  so  state  a  question, 
do  no  more  but  separate  and  disentangle  the  parts  of  it 
one  from  another,  and  lay  them,  when  so  disentangled, 
in  their  due  order.     This  often,  without  any  more  ado, 
resolves  the  doubt,  and  shows  the  mind  where  the  truth 
lies.     The  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  in 
•question,  when  they  are  once  separated  and  distinctly 
considered,  is,  in  many  cases,  presently  perceived,  and 
thereby  clear  and  lasting  knowledge  gained  ;    whereas 
things  in  gross  taken  up  together,   and  so  lying  together 
in  confusion,  can  produce  in  the  mind  but  a  confused^ 
Vhich  in  effect  h  no,  knowledge ;  or  ^V  Xt^'bX^  \N\\>iw\^ 
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comes  to  be  examined  and  made  use  of,  will  prove  little 
better  than  none.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  repeat 
here  again  what  I  have  said  elsewhere,  that  in  learning 
any  thing  as  little  should  be  proposed  to  the  mind  at 
once  as  is  possible  ;  and,  that  being  understood  and  fully 
mastered,  to  proceed  to  the  next  adjoining  part  yet  un- 
known ;  -iimplc,  unperplexed  proposition  belonging  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  tending  to  the  clearing  what  is 
principally  designed. 

Analogy.  >  ^P'  Analogy  is  of  great  use  to  the 

mind  in  many  cases,  es{)ecially  in  natural 
philosophy ;  and  that  part  of  it  chiefly  which  consists 
in  happy  and  successful  experiments.  But  here  we  must 
take  care  that  we  keep  ourselves  within  that  wherein 
the  analogy  consists.  For  example,  the  acid  oil  of 
vitriol  is  found  to  be  good  in  such  a  case,  therefore  the 
spirit  of  nitre  or  vinegar  may  be  used  in  the  like  case. 
If  the  good  effect  of  it  be  owing  wholly  to  the  acidity 
of  it,  the  trial  may  be  Justified  ;  but  if  there  be  some- 
thing else  besides  the  acidity  in  the  oil  of  vitriol,  which 
produces  the  good  we  desire  in  the  case ;  we  mistake 
that  for  analogy,  which  is  not,  and  suffer  our  under- 
standing to  be  misguided  by  a  wrong  suppo3ition  of 
analogy  where  there  is  none. 

Association.         §•  "^  ^ '  Though  I  have,  in  the  secon  d  book 

of  my  essay  concerning  human  understand- 
ing, treated  of  the  association  of  ideas ;  yet  having  done 
it  there  historically,  as  giving  a  view  of  the  understand* 
ingin  this  as  well  as  its  several  other  ways  of  operating, 
rather  than  designing  there  to  inquire  into  the  remedies 
that  ought  to  be  applied  to  it ;  it  will,  under  this  latter 
consideration,  afford  other  matter  of  thought  to  those 
who  have  a  mind  to  instruct  themselves  thoroughly  in 
the  right  way  of  conducting  their  understandings ;  and 
that  the  rather,  because  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  as  fre- 
quent a  cause  of  mistake  and  crrour  in  us,  as  perhaps 
any  thing  else  that  can  be  named;  and  is  a  disease  of  the 
mind  as  hard  to  be  cuied  as  any  ;  it  being  a  very  bard 
thing  to  convince  any  one  that  things  are  not  so,  and 
naturally  so,  as  thev  constantly  aj)pear  to  him. 

By 
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By  this  one  easy  and  unheeded  miscarriage  of  the  un- 
dei"standing,  sandy  and  loose  foundations  become  infal- 
lible principles,  and  will  not  Suffer  themselves  to  be 
touched  or  questioned  ;  such  unnatural  connexions  be- 
come by  custom  as  natural  to  the  mind  as  sun  and  light, 
fire  and  warmth  go  together,  and  so  sec  mto  carry  with 
them  as  natural  an  evidence  as  self-evident  truths  them- 
selves. And  where  then  shall  one  with  hopes  of  success 
begin  the  cure?  Many  men  firmly  embrace  falshood  for 
truth  ;  not  only  because  they  never  thought  otherwise ; 
but  also  because,  thus  blinded  as  they  have  been  from 
the  beginning,  they  never  could  think  otherwise;  at 
Jeast  without  a  vigour  of  mind  able  to  contest  the  em- 
pire of  habit,  and  look  into  its  own  principles ;  a  free- 
dom which  few  men  have  the  notion  of  in  themselves, 
and  fewer  are  allowed  th«  practice  of  by  others ;  it  being 
the  great  art  and  business  of  the  teachers  and  guides  ia 
most  sects  to  suppress,  as  much  as  they  can,  this  funda- 
mental duty  which  every  man  owes  himself,  and  is  the  . 
first  steady  step  towards  right  and  truth  in  the  whole 
train  of  his  actions  and  opinions.  This  would  give  one 
reason  to  suspect,  that  such  teachers  are  conscious  to 
themselves  of  the  falshood  or  weakness  of  the  tenets  they 
profess,  since  they  will  not  suffer  the  grounds  whereon 
they  are  built  to  be  exs^mined  ;  whereas  those  who  seek 
truth  only,  and  desire  to  own  and  propagate  nothing 
else,  freely  expose  their  principles  to  the  test ;  are  pleased 
to  have  them  examined  ;  give  men  leave  to  reject  them 
if  they  can ;  and  if  there  be  any  thing  weak  and  unsound 
in  them,  are  willing  to  have  it  detected,  that  they  them- 
selves as  well  as  others,  may  not  lay  any  stress  upon 
any  received  proposition  beyond  what  the  evidence  of 
its  truths  will  warrant  and  allow. 

There  is,  1  know,  a  great  fault  among  all  sorts  of 
people  of  principling  their  children  and  scholars;  which 
at  last,  when  looked  into,  amounts  to  no  more,  but 
making  them  imbibe  their  teacher's  notions  and  tenets 
by  an  implicit  faith,  and  firmly  to  adhere  to  them  whe- 
ther true  or  false.  What  colours  may  be  given  to  this, 
or  of  what  use  it  may  be  when  practised  upon  the  vul- 
gar, destined  to  labjur,  and  given  ui^  to  \-Vifc  ^^\nv^  ^ 

C  c  3  "^^^ 
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their  bellies,  I  will  not  here  inquire.  But  as  to  the  in- 
genuous part  of  mankind,  whose  condition  allows  them 
leisure,  and  letters,  and  inquiry  after  truth;  I  can  see  no 
other  right  way  of  principling  them,  but  to  take  heed, 
as  much  as  may  be,  that  in  their  tender  years,  ideas, 
that  have  no  natural  cohesion,  come  not  to  be  united  in 
their  heads ;  and  that  this  rule  be  often  inculcated  to 
them  to  be  their  guide  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives 
and  studies,  viz.  that  they  never  suffer  any  ideas  to  be 
joined  in  their  understandings,  in  any  other  or  stronger 
combination  than  what  their  own  nature  and  correspon- 
dence give  them ;  and  that  they  often  examine  those 
that  they  find  linked  together  in  their  minds;  wliether 
this  association  of  ideas  be  from  the  visible  agreement 
that  is  in  the  ideas  themselves,  or  from  the  habitual  and 
prevailing  custom  of  the  mind  joining  them  thus  toge- 
ther in  thinking. 

This  is  for  caution  against  this  evil,  before  it  be 
thoroughly  riveted  by  custom  in  the  understanding;  but 
he,  that  would  cure  it  when  habit  has  established  it, 
must  nicely  observe  the  very  quick  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible motions  of  the  mind  in  its  habitual  actions. 
What  I  have  said  in  another  place  about  the  change  of 
the  ideas  of  sense  into  those  of  judgment,  may  be  proof 
of  this.  Let  any  one  not  skilled  in  painting  be  told 
when  he  sees  bottles  and  tobacco-pipes,  and  other  things 
so  painted,  as  they  are  in  some  places  shown  ;  that  he 
does  not  see  protuberances,  and  you  \v\\\  not  convince 
him  but  by  the  touch  :  He  will  not  believe  that  by  an 
instantaneous  legerdemain  of  his  own  thoughts,  one  idea 
is  substituted  for  another.  How  frequent  instances  may 
one  meet  with  of  this  in  the  arguings  of  the  learned, 
who  not  seldom,  in  two  ideas  that  thev  have  been 
accustomed  to  join  in  their  minds,  substitute  one  for  the 
other;  and,  I  am  apt  to  think,  often  without  perceiv- 
ing it  themselves?  This,  whilst  they  are  under  the  de- 
ceit of  it,  makes  them  incapable  of  conviction,  and  they 
applaud  themselves  as  zealous  champions  for  truth,  when 
indeed  they  are  contending  for  errour.  And  the  con- 
fusion of  two  different  ideas,  which  a  customary  con- 
vexion  of  them  \\\  tWvy  wVvudsUatU  made  to  them  almost 

one. 
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one,  fills  their  head  with  false  view»,  and  their  reason* 
ings  with  false  consequences. 

§.  42.  Riglit  understanding  consists    in     Fallacies.    ' 
the  discovery  and  adherence  to  truth,  and 
that  in  the  perception  of  the  visible  or  probable  agree- 
ment or  disagreenjent  of  ideas,  as  they  are  affirmed  and 
denied  one  of  another.    From  whence  it  is  evident,  that 
the  right  use  and  conduct  of  the  understanding,  whose 
business  is  purely  truth  and  nothing  else,  is,  that  the 
mind   should   be   kept   in   a  perfect  indiftbrency,  not 
inclining  to  eitlier  side,  any  farther  than  evidence  settles 
it  by  knowledge,  or  the  overbalance  of  probability  give* 
it  the  turn  of  assent  and  belief;  but  yet  it  is  very  hard 
to  meet  with  any  discourse  wherein  one  may  not  per- 
ceive the  author  not  only  maintain  Tfor  that  is  reason- 
able and  fit)  but  inclined  and  biassed  to  one  side  of  the 
question,  with  marks  of  a  desire  that  that  should  be  true.' 
If  it  be  asked  me,  how  authors  who  have  such  a  bias  and 
lean  to  it  may  be  discovered?  I  answer,  by  observing 
Iiow  in  their  writings  or  arguings  they  are  often  led  by 
their  inclinations  to  change  the  ideas  of  the  question, 
either  by  changing  the  terms,  or  by  add'mg  and  joining 
others  to  thenj,  whereby  the  ideas  under  consideration 
are  so  varied,  as  to  be  more  serviceable  to  their  purpose, 
and  to  be  thereby  brought  to  an  easier  and  nearer  agree- 
ment,  or   more  visible  and  remoter  disagreement  one 
with  another.     This  is  plain  and  direct  sophistry  ;   but 
I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  wherever  it  is  found  it  i3 
made  use  of  with  design  to  deceive  and  mislead  the 
readers.     It  is  visible  that  men's  prejudices  and  inclina- 
tions by  this  way  impose  often  upon  themselves ;  and 
their  affection  for  truth,  under  their  prepossession  in 
tiivour  of  one  side,  is  the  very  thing  that  leads  them 
from  it.     Inclination  suggests  and  slides  into  their  dis- 
course favourably   terms,  which    introduce  favourable 
ideas;  till  at  last  by  this  means  that  is  concluded  clear 
and  evident,  thus  dressed  up,  which,  taken  in  its  native 
state,  by  making  use  of  none  but  the  precise  determined 
ideas,  would  find  no  admittance  at  all.      The  putting 
these  glosses  on  what  they  afllirm,  these,  as  they  are 
thought,  handsome,  easy  and  graceful  explications  of 

C  c  4  >^\c^ 
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what  they  arc  discoursing  on,  is  so  much  the  character 
of  what  is  called  and  esteemed  writing  well,  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  think  that  authoi-s  will  ever  be  persuaded 
to  leave  what  serves  so  well  to  propagate  their  opinions, 
and  procure  themseU'es  credit  in  the  world,  for  a  more 
jejune  and  dry  way  of  writing,  by  keeping  to  the  same 
terms  precisely  annexed  to  the  same  ideas ;  a  sour  and 
blunt  stiffness  tolerable  in  mathematicians  only,  who 
force  their  way,  and  make  truth  prevail  by  irresistible 
demonstration. 

But  yet  if  authors  cannot  be  prevailed  M'ith  to  quit 
the  looser,  though  more  insinuating  ways  of  writing; 
if  they  will  not  think  fit  to  keep  close  to  truth  and 
instruction  by  unvaried  terms,  and  plain  unsophisticated 
arguments ;  yet  it  concerns  readers  not  to  be  imposed 
on  by  fallacies,  and  the  prevailing  ways  of  insinuation. 
To  do  this,  the  surest  and  most  effectual  remedy  is  to 
fix  in  the  mind  the  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  the  ques- 
tion stripped  of  words ;  and  so  likewise  in  the  train  of 
argumentation,  to  take  up  the  author's  ideas,  neglect- 
ing his  words,  observing  how  they  connect  or  separate 
those  in  the  question.     He  that  does  this  will  be  able  to 
cast  off  all  that  is  superfluous;  he  will  see  what  is  per- 
tinent, what  coherent,  what  is  direct  to,  what  slides  by, 
the  question.     This  will  readily  show  him  all  the  foreign 
ideas  in  the  discourse,  and  where  they  were  brought  in ; 
and  though  they  perhaps  dazzled  the  writer ;  yet  he  will 
perceive  that  they  give  no  light  nor  strength  to  his  rea- 
sonings. 

This,  though  it  be  the  shortest  and  easiest  way  of 
reading  books  with  profit,  and  keeping  one's  self  from 
Tjeing  misled  by  great  names  or  plausible  discourses; 
yet  it  being  hard  and  tedious  to  those  who  have  not  ac- 
customed themselves  to  it;  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
every  one  (amongst  those  few  who  really  pursue  truth) 
should  this  way  guard  his  understanding  from  being  im-* 
posed  on  by  the  wilful,  or  at  least  undesigned  sophistry, 
which  creeps  into  most  of  the  books  of  argument.  They, 
that  write  against  their  conviction,  or  that,  next  to 
them,  are  resolved  to  maintain  the  tenets  of  a  party  they 
were  engaged  in,  cannot  be  supposed  to  reject  any  arms 

that 
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that  may  help  to  defend  their  cause,  and  therefore  sucli 
should  be  read  with  the  greatest  caution.  And  they, 
who  write  tor  opinions  they  are  sincerely  persuaded  ot^ 
and  believe  to  be  true,  think  they  may  so  far  allow 
themselves  to  indulge  their  laudable  affection  to  truth, 
as  to  permit  their  esteem  of  it  to  give  it  the  best  colours, 
and  set  it  off  with  the  best  expressions  and  dress  they 
can,  thereby  to  gain  it  the  easiest  entmnce  into  the  minds 
of  their  readers,  and  fix  it  deepest  there. 

One  of  those  being  the  state  of  mind  we  may  justly 
suppose  most  writers  to  be  in,  it  is  fit  their  readers, 
who  apply  to  them  for  instruction,  should  not  lay  by 
that  caution  which  becomes  a  sincere  pursuit  of  truth, 
and  should  make  them  always  watchful  a&rainst  what- 
ever  might  conceal  or  misrepresent  it.  If  they  have 
not  the  skill  of  representing  to  themselves  the  authors 
sense  by  pure  ideas  separated  from  sounds,  and  thereby 
divested  of  the  false  lights  and  deceitful  ornaments  of 
speech ;  this  yet  they  should  do,  they  should  keep  the 
precise  question  steadily  in  their  minds,  carry  it  along 
with  them  through  the  whole  discourse,  and  suffer  not 
the  least  alteration  in  the  terms  either  by  addition,  sub« 
traction,  or  substituting  any  other.  This  every  one  can 
do  who  has  a  mind  to  it ;  and  he  that  has  not  a  mind  to 
it,  it  is  plain,  makes  his  understanding  only  the  ware* 
house  of  other  men's  lumber ;  I  mean  &lse  and  uncon- 
cluding  reasonings,  rather  than  a  repository  of  truth  for 
his  own  use ;  which  will  prove  substantial,  and  stand 
him  in  stead,  when  he  has  occasion  for  it.  And  whe- 
ther such  an  one  deals  fairly  by  his  own  mind,  and  con- 
ducts his  own  understanding  right,  I  leave  to  his  own 
understanding  to  judge* 

§.  43.  The  mind  of  man  being  very  nar- 
row, and  so  slow  in  making  acquaintance  vcr^i^^*^^^ 
with  things,  and  taking  in  new  truths,  that 
no  one  man  is  capable,  in  a  much  longer  life  than  ours, 
to  know  all  truths ;  it  becomes  our  prudence,  in  our 
search  after  knowledge,  to  employ  our  thoughts  about 
fundamental  and  material  questions,  carefully  avoiding 
those  that  are  trifling,  and  not  suffering  ourselves  to  be 
diverted  from  our  main  even  purpose,  by  thot^^  tVv^i  *5yx^ 
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merely  incidental.     How  much  of  many  young  mens 
time  is  thrown  away  in  purely  logical  inquiries,   I  need 
not  mention.    This  is  no  better  than  it' a  man,  who  was 
to  be  a  painter,  should  spend  all  his  time  in  examining 
the  threads  of  the  several  cloths  he  is  to  paint  upon,  and 
counting  the  hairs  ot'  each  pencil  and  brush  he  intends 
to  use  in  the  laying  on  of  his  colours.     Nay,  it  is  much 
worse  than  for  a  young  painter  to  spend  his  apprentice- 
ship in  such  useless  niceties;  for  he,  at  the  end  of  all  his 
pains  to  no  purpose,   finds  that  it  is  not  painting,  nor 
any  help  to  it,  and  so  is  really'  to  no  purpose  :  whereas 
men  deiigned  for  scholars  have  often  their  heads  so  filled 
and  warmed   with  disputes  on  logical  questions,  that 
they  take  those  airy  useless  notions  for  real  and  substan- 
tial knowledge,  and  think  their  understandings  so  well 
furniihcd  with  science,  that  they  need  not  look  any  far- 
ther into  the  nature  of  things,    or  descend  to  the  me- 
chanical drudgery  of  experiment  and  inquiry.     This  is 
so  obvious  a  mismanagement  of  the  understanding,  and 
that  in  the  professed  way  to  knowledge,  that  it  could 
not  be  passed  by:  to  M'hich  might  be  joined  abundance 
of  questions,  and  the  way  of  handling  of  them  in  the 
schools.     What  faults  in  particular  of  this  kind,    every 
man  is,  or  may  be  guilty  o[\  would  be  infinite  to  enu- 
merate ;  it  sulfices  to  have  shown  that  superficial  and 
slight  discoveries  and  observations  that  contain  nothing 
of  moment  in  themselves,  nor  serve  as  clues  to  lead  us 
into  farther  knowledge,  should  not  be  thought  worth 
our  searching  after. 

There  are  fundamental  truths  that  lie  at  the  bottom, 
the  basis  upon  which  a  great  many  others  rest,  and  in 
M'hich  they  have  their  consistency.     These  arc  teeming 
truths,  rich  in  store,  with  which  they  furnish  the  mind, 
and,  like  the  lights  of  heaven,  are  not  only  beautiful 
and  entertaining  in  themselves,  but  give  light  and  evi- 
dence to  other  things,  that  without  them  could  not  be 
seen  or  known.     Such  is  that  admirable  discovery  of 
Mr.  Newton,  that  all  bodies  gravitate  to  one  another, 
which  may  be  counted  as  the  basis  of  natural  philoso* 
])hy ;  which,  of  what  use  it  is  to  the  understanding  of 
the  great  frame  of  our  solar  system,  he  has  to  the  asto- 
nishment 
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nishment  of  the  learned  world  shown  ;  and  how  much 
fartlier  it  would  guide  us  in  other  things,  if  rightly  pur« 
sued,  is  not  yet  known.  Our  Saviour  s  great  rule,  that 
**  we  should  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,"  is  such  a 
fundamental  truth  for  the  regulating  human  society, 
that,  I  think,  by  that  alone,  one  might  without  ditii* 
culty  determine  all  the  cases  and  doubts  in  social  mora- 
lity. These  and  such  as  these  are  the  truths  we  should 
endeavour  to  find  out,  and  store  our  minds  with.  Which 
leads  me  to  another  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the  under- 
standing that  is  no  less  necessary,  viz. 

§.  44.  To  accustom  ourselves,  in  any  Bottoming. 
question  proposed,  to  examine  and  find  out 
upon  what  it  bottoms.  Most  of  the  dilliculties  that 
come  in  our  way,  when  well  considered  and  traced,  lead 
us  to  sortie  proposition,  which,  known  to  be  true,  clears 
the  doubt,  and  gives  an  easy  solution  of  the  question ; 
whilst  topical  and  superficial  arguments,  of  which  there 
is  store  to  be  found  on  both  sides,  filling  the  head  with 
variety  of  thoughts,  and  the  mouth  with  copious  dis- 
course, serve  only  to  amuse  the  understanding,  and  en- 
tertain company  without  coming  to  the  bottom  of  the 
question,  the  only  place  of  rest  and  stability  for  an 
inquisitive  mind,  whose  tendency  is  only  to  truth  and 
knowledge. 

For  example,  if  it  be  demanded,  whether  the  grand 
seignior  can  lawfully  take  what  he  will  from  any  of  his 
people?  This  question  cannot  be  resolved  without  com- 
ijQg  to  a  certainty,  whether  all  men  are  naturally  equal ; 
for  upon  that  it  turns ;  and  that  truth  well  settled  in  the 
understanding,  and  carried  in  the  mind  tlnough  the 
various  debates  concerning  the  various  rights  of  men  in 
sjociety,  will  go  a  great  way  in  putting  an  end  to  them, 
and  showing  on  which  side  the  truth  is. 
.  §.  45.  There  is  scarce  any  thing  more 
for  the  iniprovement  of  knowledge,  for  the  of^thou^luf 
ease  of  life,  and  the  dispatch  of  business, 
than  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  his  own  thoughts ; 
and  there  is  scarce  any  thing  harder  in  the  whole  con- 
duct of  the  understanding  than  to  get  a  full  mastery  over 
^jt.      The  miad;    in  a  Avaking  man,    has  alwa^^  ^c^xx\^ 
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object  that  it  applies  itself  to  ;  which,  when  we  are  lazjr 
or  unconcerned,  we  can  easily  change,  and  at  pleasure 
transter  our  thoughts  to  another,  and  from  thence  to  a 
third,  which  has  no  relation  to  either  of  the  former. 
Hence  men  forwardly  conclude,  and  frequently  say,  no- 
thing is  so  free  as  thought,  and  it  were  well  it  were  so; 
but  the  contrary  will  be  found  true  in  several  instances; 
and  there  are  many  cases  wlierein  there  is  nothing  more 
resty  and  ungovernable  than  our  thoughts :  They  will 
not  Ixj  diix'cted  what  objects  to  pursue,  nor  be  taken  oif 
irom  those  they  have  once  fixed  on  ;  but  run  away  m\\x 
a  n)an  in  pursuit  of  those  Ideas  they  have  in  view,  let 
him  do  what  he  can. 

I  will  not  here  mention  again  what  I  have  above  taken 
notice  of,  how  hard  it  is  to  get  the  mind,  narrowed  by 
a  custom  of  thirty  or  forty  years  standing  to  a  scanty 
collection  of  obvious  and  common  ideas,  to  enlarge  itself 
to  a  more  copious  stock,  and  grow  into  an  acquaintance 
with  those  that  would  aftbrd  more  abundant  matter  of 
useful  conten)pIation ;  it  is  not  of  this  I  am  here  speak- 
ing. The  inconveniency  I  would  here  represent,  and 
find  a  remedy  for,  is  the  difficulty  there  is  sometimes  to 
transfer  our  minds  from  one  subject  to  another,  in  cases 
where  the  ideas  are  equally  familiar  to  us. 

Matters,  that  are  recommended  to  our  thoughts  by 
any  of  our  passions,  take  possession  of  our  minds  with  a 
kind  of  authority,  and  will  not  be  kept  out  or  dislodged; 
but,  as  if  the  passion  that  rules  were,  for  the  time,  the 
shcriif  of  the  place,  and  came  with  all  the  posse,  the 
understanding  is  seized  and  taken  with  the  object  it  in- 
troduces, as  if  it  had  a  legal  right  to  be  alone  consideml 
there.  There  is  scarce  any  body,  I  think,  of  so  calm  a 
temper  who  hath  not  some  time  found  this  tyranny  on 
liis  understanding,  and  suffered  under  the  inconvenience 
of  it.  Who  is  there  almost,  whose  mind,  at  some  time 
or  other,  love  or  anger,  fear  or  grief,  has  not  so  fastened 
to  some  clog,  that  it  could  not  turn  itself  to  any  other 
object?  1  call  it  a  clog,  for  it  hangs  upon  the  mind  so 
as  to  hinder  its  vigour  and  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  other 
contemplations ;  and  advances  itself  little  or  not  at  all 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  thing  v.  hich  it  so  closely  hugs 

and 
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and  constantly  pores  on.  Men  thus  possessed,  are  some- 
times as  if  they  were  so  in  the  worse  sense,  and  lay  under 
the  power  of  an  enchantment.  They  see  not  wliat  passes 
before  their  eyes  ;  hear  not  the  audihle  discourse  of  the 
company ;  and  when  by  any  strong  application  to  them 
they  are  roused  a  little,  they  are  like  men  brought  to 
themselves  from  sqme  remote  region  ;  whereas  in  truth 
tl\ey  come  no  farther  than  their  secret  cabinet  within, 
wlicre  they  have  been  wholly  taken  up  with  the  puppet, 
which  is  for  that  time  appointed  for  their  entertainment. 
The  shame  that  such  dumps  cause  to  well-bred  people, 
when  it  carries  them  away  from  the  company,  where 
they  should  bear  a  part  in  the  conversation,  is  a  suffi- 
cierft  argument,  that  it  is  a  fault  in  the  con(luct  of  our 
understanding,  not  to  have  that  power  over  it  as  to  make 
use  of  it  to  those  purposes,  and  on  those  occasions 
wherein  wc  have  need  of  its  assistance.  The  mind 
should  be  always  free  and  ready  to  turn  itself  to  the  va- 
riety of  objects  that  occur,  and  allow  them  as  much  con- 
sideration as  shall  for  that  time  be  thought  fit.  To  be 
engrossed  so  by  one  object,  as  not  to  be  prevailed  on  to 
leave  it  for  another  that  we  judge  fitter  for  our  contem- 
plation, is  to  make  it  of  no  use  to  us.  Did  this  state 
of  mind  remain  always  so,  every  one  would,  without 
scruple,  give  it  the  name  of  perfect  madness  ;  and  whilst 
it  does  last,  at  whatever  intervals  it  returns,  such  a  rota- 
tion of  thoughts  about  the  same  object  no  more  carries 
us  forward  towards  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  than 
.getting  upon  a  mill-horse  whilst  he  jogs  on  in  his  cir- 
cular track  would  carry  a  man  a  journey. 

I  grant  something  must  be  allowed  to  legitimate  pasr 
sions,  and  to  natural  inclinations.  *  Every  man,  besides 
occasional  affections,  has  beloved  studies,  and  those  the 
mind  will  more  closely  stick  to ;  but  yet  it  is  best  that 
it  should  be  always  at  liberty,  and  under  the  free  disposal 
of  the  man,  and  to  act  how  and  upon  what  he  directs. 
This  we  should  endeavour  to  obtain,  unless  we  would 
be  content  with  such  a  flaw  in  our  understanding,  that 
sometimes  we  sliould  be  as  it  were  without  it ;  for  it  is 
very  little  better  than  so  in  cases  where  we  cannot  make 
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use  of  it  to  those  purposes  we  would,  and  which  stand 
in  present  need  of  it. 

But  before  fit  remedies  can  be  thought  on  for  this 
disease,  we  must  know  the  several  causes  of  it,  and 
thereby  regulate  the  cure,  if  we  will  hope  to  labour  with 
success. 

One  we  have  already  instanced  in,  whereof  all  men 
that  reflect  have  so  general  a  knowledge,  and  so  often 
an  experience  in  themselves,  that  nobody  doubts  of  it. 
A  prevailing  passion  so  pins  down  our  thoughts  to  the 
object  and  concern  of  it,  that  a  man  passionately  in  Io^t 
cannot  bring  himself  to  think  of  his  ordinary  affairs,  or 
a  kind  mother,  drooping  under  the  loss  of  a  child,  is 
not  able  to  bear  a  part  as  she  was  wont  in  the  discourse 
of  the  company  or  conversation  of  her  friends. 

But  though  passion  be  the  most  obvious  and  general, 
3'ct  it  is  not  the  only  cause  that  binds  up  the  understand- 
ing, and  confines  it  for  the  time  to  one  object,  from 
Avhich  it  will  not  be  taken  off. 

Besides  this,  we  may  often  find  that  the  understand- 
ing, when  it  has  a  while  employed  itself  upon  a  subject 
"which  either  chance,  or  some  slight  accident,  offered  to 
it,  without  the  interest  or  recommendation  of  any  pas- 
sion :  works  itself  into  a  warmth,  and  by  dcirrccs  sets 
into  a  career,  wherein,  like  a  bowl  down  a  Jiill,  it  in- 
creases its  motion  by  going,  and  will  not  be  stopped  or 
diverted  ;  though,  when  the  heat  is  over,  it  sees  all  this 
earnest  application  was  about  a  trifle  not  >vorth  a  thought, 
and  all  the  pains  employed  about  it  lost  labour. 

There  is  a  third  sort,  if  I  mistake  not,  vet  lower  than 
this  :  it  is  a  sort  of  childishness,  if  I  mav  so  sav,  of  the 
understanding,  wherein,  during  the  fit,  it  plays  with 
and  dandles  some  insignificant  puppet  to  no  end,  nor 
with  any  design  at  all,  and  yet  cannot  easily  be  got  off 
from  it.  Thus  some  trivial  sentence,  or  a  scrap  of  poe- 
try, will  sometimes  get  into  men's  heads,  and  make 
such  a  chiming  there,  that  there  is  no  stilling  of  it;  no 
peace  to  be  obtained,  nor  attention  to  any  thing  else, 
put  this  impertinent  guest  will  take  up  the  mind  and 
possess  the  thoughts  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  togt-t 
ri4  of  it.      Whelhet  e\c\^  ox^^  V\^\.Vv  ^x^^erimentcd  i:i 
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themselves  tliis  troublesome  intrusion  of  some  frisking 
ideas  which  thus  importune  the  understanding,  and  hin- 
der it  from  being  better  employed,   I  know  not.     But 
persons  of  very  good  part^,  and  those  more  than  one,  I 
have  heard  speak  and  complain  of  it  themselves.     The 
reason  I  have  to  make  this  doubt,  is  from  what  I  have 
known  in  a  case  something  of  kin  to  this,  though  much 
odder,  and  that  is  of  a  sort  of  visions  that  some  people 
have  lying  quiet,  but  perfectly  awake,  in  the  dark,  or 
with  their  eyes  shut.    It  is  a  great  variety  of  faces,  most 
commonly  very  odd  ones,  that  appear  to  them  in  a  train 
one  after  another ;  so  that  having  had  just  the  sight  of 
the  one,  it  immediately  passes  away  to  give  place  to  an- 
other, that  the  same  instant  succeeds,  and  has  as  (juick 
an  exit  as  its  leader;  and  so  they  march  on  in  a  constant 
succession  ;  nor  can  any  one  of  them  by  any  endeavour 
be  stopped  or  retained  beyond  the  instant  of  its  appear- 
ance, but  is  thrust  out  by  its  follower,  which  will  have 
its  turn.      Concerning  this  fantastical  phenomenon  I 
have  talked  with  several  ()eople,  whereof  some  have  been 
perfectly  acquainted  with  it,  and  others  have  been  so 
wholly  strangers  to  it,  that  they  could  hardly  be  brought 
to  conceive  or  believe  it.     I  knew  a  lady  of  excellent 
parts,  who  had  got  past  thirty  without  having  ever  had 
the  least  notice  of  any  such  thing ;  she  was  so  great  a 
stranger  to  it,  that  when  she  heard  me  and  another  talk- 
ing of  it,  could  scarce  forbear  thinking  we  bantered  her ; 
but  some  time  after  drinking  a  large  dose  of  dilute  tea, 
(as  she  was  ordered  by  a  physician)  going  to  bed,  she 
told  us  at  next  meeting,  that  she  had  now  experimented 
what  our  discourse  had  much  ado  to  persuade  her  of. 
She  had  seen  a  great  variety  of  faces  in  a  long  train,  suc- 
ceeding one  another  as  we  had   described ;  they  were 
all  strangers  and  intruders,  such  as  she  had  no  acquaint-^ 
ance  with  before,  nor  sought  after  then ;  and  as  they 
came  of  themselves  thev  went  too ;  none  of  them  stayed 
a  moment,  nor  could  be  detained  by  all  the  endeavours 
she  could  use,  but  went  on  in  their  solemn  procession, 
just  appeared  and  then  vanished.     This  odd  phasnome- 
nou  seems  to  have  a  mechanical  cause,  and  to  depend 
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upon  the  matter  and  motion  of  the  blood  t>r  animal 

spirits. 

When  the  fancy  is  bound  by  passion,  I  know  no  way 
to  set  the  niinjd  free  and  at  liberty,  to  prosecute  what 
thoughts  the  man  M'ould  make  choice  ot\  but  to  allay 
the  present  passion,  or  counterbalance  it  with  another; 
which  is  an  art  to  be  got  by  study,  and  acquaintance 
witli  the  passions. 

Those  who  find  themselves  apt  to  be  carried  away 
with  the  spontaneous  current  of  their  own  thoughts,  cot 
excited  by  any  passion  or  interest,  must  be  very  wary 
and  careful  in  all  the  instances  of  it  to  stop  it,  and  never 
liumour  their  minds  in  being  thus  triflingly  busy.  Men 
know  the  value  of  their  corporeal  liberty,  and  there- 
fore suffer  not  willingly  fetters  and  chains  to  be  put 
upon  them.  To  have  the  mind  captivated  is,  for  the 
time,  certainly  the  greater  evil  of  the' two,  and  deserve* 
our  utmost  care  and  endeavours  to  preserve  the  freedojn 
of  our  better  part.  In  this  case  our  pains  will  not  be 
lost;  striving  and  struggling  will  prevail,  if  we  cou- 
scantly,  on  all  such  occasions,  make  use  of  it.  We  must 
never  indulge  these  trivial  attentions  of  thought ;  as  soon 
as  we  find  the  mind  makes  itself  a  business  of  nothing. 
we  should  immediately  disturb  and  check  it,  introduce 
new  and  more  serious  considerations,  and  not  leave  till 
we  have  beaten  it  off  from  the  pursuit  it  was  upon. 
This,  at  first,  if  we  have  let  the  contrary  practice  grovr 
to  an  habit,  will  perhaps  be  difficult;  but  constant 
endeavours  will  by  degrees  prevail,  and  at  last  make  it 
easy.  And  when  a  man  is  pretty  well  advanced,  and 
can  command  his  mind  off  at  pleasure  from  incidental 
and  undersigned  pursuits,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  him  to 
go  on  farther,  and  make  attempts  upon  meditations  of 
greater  moment,  that  at  the  last  he  may  have  a  full 
power  over  his  own  mind,  and  be  so  fully  master  of  his 
own  thoughts,  as  to  be  able  to  transfer  them  from  one 
subject  to  another,  with  the  same  ease  that  he  can  lay 
by  any  thing  he  has  in  his  hand,  and  take  somethin,? 
else  that  he  has  a  mind  to  in  the  room  of  it.  This 
liberty  of  miud  is  of  great  use  both  in  business  and  study, 
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and  he  that  has  got  it  will  have  no  small  advantage  of 
ease  and  dispatch  in  all  that  is  the  chosen  and  useful 
employment  of  his  understanding. 

The  third  and  last  way  which  I  mentioned  the  mind 
to  be  sometimes  taken  up  with,  I  mean  the  chiming  of 
some  particular  words  or  sentence  in  the  memory,  and, 
as  it  were,  making  a  noise  in  the  head,  and  the  like, 
seUohi  happens  but  when  the  mind  is  lazy,  or  very 
loosely  ^nd  negligently  employed.  It  were  better  in- 
deed to  be  without  such  impertinent  and  useless  repeti- 
tions ;  any  obvious  idea,  when  it  is  roving  carelessly  at 
a  venture,  being  of  more  use,  and  apter  to  suggest  some- 
thing worth  consideration,  than  the  insignificant  buzz 
of  purely  empty  sounds.  But  since  the  rousing  of  the 
mind,  and  setting  the  understanding  on  work  with  some 
degrees  of  vigour,  does  for  the  most  part  presently  set 
it  free  from  these  idle  companions ;  it  may  not  be  amiss, 
whenever  we  find  ourselves  troubled  with  them,  to  make 
use  of  so  profitable  a  remedy  that  is  always  at  hand. 
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GENTLEMAN- 


READING  is  for  the  improveiificnt  of  the  under- 
standing. ^ 

The  improvement  of  the  understanding  is  for  two 
ends;  first,  for  our  own  increase  of  knowledge;  se* 
condly,  to  enable  us  to  deliver  and  make  out  that  know* 
ledge  to  others. 

The  latter  of  these,  if  it  be  not  the  chief  end  of  study 
in  a  gentleman ;  yet  it  is  at  least  equal  to  the  other,  since 
the  greatest  part  of  his  business  and  usefulness  in  the 
world  is  by  the  influence  of  what  he  says,  or  writes  to 
others. 
,  The  extent  of  our  knowledge  cannot  exceed  the  extent 
of  our  ideas.  Therefore  he,  who  would  be  universally 
knowing,  must  acquaint  himself  with  the  objects  of  all 
sciences.  But  this  is  not  necessary  to  a  gentleman, 
whose  proper  calling  is  the  service  of  his  country;  and 
so  is  most  properly  concerned  in  moral  and  political 
knowledge;  and  thus  the  studies,  which  more  immt^ 
diately  belong  to  his  calling,  are  those  which  treat  of 
virtues  and  vices,  of  civil  society,  and  the  arts  of  go^ 
vernaient ;  and  will  take  in  also  law  and  history. 

It  is  enough  for  a  gentleman  to  be  furnished  with  tha 
ideas  belonging  to  his  calling,  which  he  will  fin<i  ta  tl\a 
books  that  treat  of  the  matters  ja^^OTe^isyooii^u^       ^  ^ 
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But  the  next  step  towards  the  improvement  of  hb 
understanding,  must  be,  to  observe  the  connexion  of 
these  ideas  in  the  propositions,  which  those  books  huld 
forth,  and  pretend  to  teach  as  truths ;  which  till  a  man 
can  judge,  whether  they  be  truths  or  no,  his  under* 
standing  is  but  little  improved ;  and  he  doth  but  think 
and  talk  after  the  books  that  he  hath  read,  without  hav- 
ing any  knowledge  thereby.  And  thus  men  of  much 
reading  are  greatly  learned,  but  may  be  little  knowing. 

The  third  and  last  step  therefore,  in  improving  the 
understanding,  is  to  find  out  upon  what  foundation  any 
proposition  advanced  bottoms ;  and  to  observe  the  con- 
nexion of  the  intermediate  ideas,  by  which  it  is  joined 
to  that  foundation,  upon  which  it  is  erected,  or  that 
, principle,  from  which  it  is  derived.  This,  in  short,  is 
right  reasoning;  and  by  this  way  alone  true  knowledge 
is  to  be  got  by  reading  and  studying. 

When  a  man,  by  use,  hath  got  this  faculty  of  observ* 
itig  and  judging  of  the  reasoning  and  coherence  of  what 
he  reads,  and  how  it  proves  what  it  pretends  to  teach  ; 
he  is  then,  and  not  till  then,  in  the  right  way  of  im- 
proving his  understanding,  and  enlarging  his  knowledge 
by  reading. 

But  that,  as  I  have  said,  being  not  all  that  a  gentle- 
man should  aim  at  in  reading,  he  should  farther  take 
care  to  improve  himself  in  the  art  also  of  speaking,  that 
so  he  may  be  able  to  make  the  best  use  of  what  he 
knows. 

The  art  of  speaking  well  consists  chiefly  in  two  things, 
viz.  perspicuity  and  right  reasoning. 

Perspicuity  consists  in  the  using  of  proper  terms  for 
the  ideas  or  thoughts,  which  he  would  have  pass  from 
his  own  mind  into  that  of  another  man.  It  is  this,  that 
gives  them  an  easy  entrance;  and  it  is  with  delight,  that 
men  hearken  to  those,  whom  they  easily  understand ; 
whereas  what  is  obscurely  said,  dying,  as  it  is  spoken,  is 
usually  not  only  lost,  but  creates  a  prejudice  in  the 
hearer,  as  if  he  that  spoke  knew  not  what  he  jsaid^  or 
^as  afraid  to  have  it  understood. 

The  way  to  obtain  this,  is  to  read  such  books  as  are 
allowed  to  be  writ  with  the  greatest  clearness  and  pro- 
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priety,  in  the  language  that  a  man  uses.  An  author  ex- 
cellent in  this  faculty,  as  well  as  several  others,  is  Dr. 
Tillotson^  late  archbishop  of  Canterbiiry,  in  all  that  is 
published  of  his.  I  have  chosen  rather  to  propose  this 
pattern,  for  the  attainment  of  the  art  of  speaking  clearly, 
than  those  who  give  rules  about  it ;  since  m'C  are  more' 
apt  to  learn  by  example,  than  by  direction.  But  if  any 
one  hath  a  mind  to  consult  the  masters  in  the  art  of 
speaking  and  writing,  he  may  find  in  Tully  **  De  Ora- 
tore,"  and  another  treatise  of  his  called.  Orator ;  and  in 
Quintilian's  Institutions;  and  Boileau's  "  Trait6  dii 
Sublime''*  ;  instructions  concerning  this,  and  the  other 
parts  of  speaking  well. 

Besides  perspicuity,  there  must.be  also  right  reason- 
ing ;  without  which,  perspicuity  serves  but  to  expose 
the  speaker.  And  for  the  attaining  of  this,  I  should 
propose  the  constant  reading  of  Chillingworth,  who  by 
his  example  will  teach  both  perspicuity,  and  the  way 
of  right  reasoning,  better  than  any  book  that  I  know ; 
and  tlierefore  will  deserve  to  be  read  upon  that  account 
over  and  over  again  ;  not  to  say  any  thing  of  his  argu- 
ment. 

Besides  these  books  in  English,  Tully,  Terence,  Vir- 
gil, Livy,  and  Caesar's  Commentaries,  may  be  read  to 
form  one's  mind  to  a  relish  of  a  right  way  of  speaking 
and  writing. 

The  books  I  have  hitherto  mentioned  have  been  in 
order  only  to  writing  and  speaking  well ;  not  but  that 
they  will  deserve  to  be  read  upon  other  accounts. 

The  study  of  morality,  I  have  above  mentioned  as 
that  that  becomes  a  gentleman  ;  not  barely  as  a  man, 
but  in  order  to  his  business  as  a  gentleman.  Of  this 
'there  are  books  enough  writ  both  by  antient  and  modern 
philosophers ;  but  the  morality  of  the  gospel  doth  so 
exceed  them  all,  that,  to  give  a  man  a  full  knowledge 
of  true  morality,  I  shall  send  him  to  no  other  book,  but 
the  New  Testament.  But  if  he  hath  a  mind  to  see  how 
far  the  heathen  world  carried  that  science,  and  whereoa 
they  bottomed  their  ethics^  he  will  be  delightfully  and 

■   ■  I    ■     ■  ■  ■  ■         >      ■      ■  ■  I  ■  ■      ■  ntmmmmmtmm*»»» 

•  *  That  treatise  is  a.traiulation  from  Longinus. 
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prpfitably  entertained  in  TuUy'a  Treatises   "  De  Offi- 


ens/' 


Politics  contains  two  parts,  very  different  tlie  one 
from  the  other.  The  one,  containing  the  original  of 
societies,  and  the  rise  and  extent  of  political  power;  the 
other,  the  art  of  governing  men  in  society. 

The  first  of  these  hath  been  so  bandied  amongst  us, 
for  these  sixty  years  backward,  that  one  can  hardly  miss 
books  of  this  kind.  Those,  which  I  think  are  most 
talked  of  in  EngliJ^h,  are  the  firft  book  of  Mr.  Hooker's 
'^  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  and  Mr.  Algernon  Sydney's 
**  Discourses  concerning  Government."  The  latter  of 
these  1  never  read.  Let  me  here  add,  **  Two  Treatises 
of  Government,"  printed  in  I69O*  ;  and  a  Treatise  of 
"  Civil  Polity,"  printed  this  yearf-  To  these  one  may 
add,  Puffendorf  ''  De  Officio  Hominis  &  Civis,"  and 
''  De  Jure  Naturali  &  Gentium ;"  which  last  is  the 
best  book  of  that  kind. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  politics,  which  concern's  the 
art  of  government ;  that,  I  think,  is  best  to  be  learned 
by  experience  and  history,  especially  that  of  a  man's 
own  country.  And  therefore  I  think  an  English  gen- 
tleman should  be  well  versed  in  the  history  of  England, 
taking  his  rivse  as  far  back  as  there  are  any  records  of  it; 
joining  with  it  the  laws  that  were  made  in  the  several 
ages,  as  he  goes  along  in  his  history ;  that  he  may  ob- 
serve from  thence  the  several  turns  of  state,  and  how 
they  have  been  pro<luced.  In  Mr.  Tyrrel's  History  of 
England,  he  will  find  all  along  those  several  authors 
M'hich  have  treated  of  our  affairs,  and  which  he  mav 
have  recourse  to,  concerning  any  point,  which  either  bis 
curiosity  or  judgment  shall  lead  him  to  inquire  into. 

With  the  history,  he  may  also  do  well  to  read  the 
antient  lawyers  ;  such  as  Bracton,  "  Fleta,"  Hening* 
•ham,  ''  jVIirrour  cjf  Justice,"  my  lord  Coke's  **  Second 
Institutes,"  and  the  '^  Modus  tenendi  Parliamentuan;'' 
and  others  of  that  kind  which  he  may  fiiid  quoted  it 

»  I  III.  ^i^^.— ■  »      »*-^»*i^.»— »^M—i y— >^ 

♦•  These  two  treatises  are  written  by  Mr.  Locke  himself. 
-  i  *'  Civil  Polity.    A  treatise  concerning  the  nature  of  gOTcnimait*'' 
^c.  Lfindon  1703,  i&^vo.    Wrltuuby  Peter  Paxton,  m.  o, 
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the  late  controversies  between  Mr.  Petit,  -Mr.-  Tyrrel, 
'Mr.  Atwood,  &c.  with  Dr.  Brady;  as  also,  I  suppose, 
in  Sedlers  Treatise  of  "  Rights  of  the  Kingdoiw,  and 
**  Customs  of  our  Ancestors,"  whereof  the  ftist  edition 
is  the  best ;  wherein  he  will  find  tlie  ancient  constilutipn 
of  the  government  of  England. 

There,  are  two  volumes  of  *^  State  Tracts"  print(jd 
since  the  revolution,  in  which  there  are  many  thingi 
relating  to  the  government  of  England  *. 

As  for  general  history,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Dr. 
Howell,  are  books  to  be  had.  He,  who  hatli  a  mind  to 
launch  farther  into  that  ocean,  may  consult  Wheaj|'$ 
•^  Methodus  legend!  Historias,"  of  the  la^t  edition; 
irhich  will  direct  him  to  the  authors  he  is  to  read,  and 
the  method  \yberein  he  is  to  read  them. 
.  .  To  the  reading  of  history,  chronology  and  geography 
are  absolutely  necessary. 

In  geography,  we  have  two  general  ones  in  English, 
JHeylin  and  Moll ;  which  is  the  best  of  them,  I  know 
not ;  having  not  been  much  conversant  in  either  of  them. 
J}ut  the  last,  I  should  think  to  be  of  most  use ;  because 
of  the  new  discoveries  that  are.  made  every  day,  tending 
to  the  perfection  of  that  science.  Though,  I  believe, 
that  the  countries,  which  Heylin  mentions^  are  better 
treated  of  by  him^  bating  what  new  discoveries  since 
his  time  have  added. 

.  These  two  books  contain  geography  in  general,  but 
whether  an  English  gentleman  would  think  it  worth  hi^ 
time  to  bestow  much  pains  upon  that;  though  \vithout 
it  he  cannot  well  understand  a  Gazette ;  it  is  certain  he 
cannot  well  be  without  Camden's  **  Britannia,^'  which 
is  much  enlarged  in  the  last  English' eclitTdri.^^irgood 
collection  of  maps  is  also  necessary. 


•  Wc  have  now  two  collections  of  state  tracts ;  one,  in  two  volumes 
an  folio,  printed  in  1689  and  1692,  contains  several  treatises  relating  to 
ike  government  from  the  year  1660  to  1689;  and  the  other,  in  three 
volumes  in  folio,  printed  in  1705,  1706;  and  1707,  is  a  **  Collection  of 
xracu,  published  on  occasion  of  the  late  revolution  in  1688,  and  daring 
the  reign  of  K.  Wiljiam  III.'*  These  collections  might  have  been  made 
>B0f«  complete  aad  more  coovenidnt ;  especiaHy  the  fir st«  which  is  ex« 
tremely  defective  and  incorrect. 
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1^0  geography,  books  of  travels  may  be  added.  In 
tbat  kind,  the  collections  made  by  our  countrymen^ 
Hackluyt  and  Purchas,  are  very  good.  There  ik  also  a 
very  good  collection  inade  l)y  ThevenOt  in  folio,  in 
French;  and  by  Ramuzion,  in  Italian ;  whether  translated 
into  English  or.no,  I  know  not.    There  are  also  several 

£iod  books  of  travels   of  Englishmen  published;   as 
ndys.  Roe,  Brown,  Gage,  and  Dampier. 

There  are  also  several/voyages  in  French,  which  ara 
very  good,  as  Pyrard*,/Bergeront,  Sagardif,  Bernier|, 
&c.  whether  all  of  them  are  translated  into  English,  I 
know  noL 

There  is  at  present  a  very  good  "collection  of  voyages 
and  travels, '^  never  before  iti  English,  and  such  as  are 
put  of  .print ;  now  pnnting  by  mv*  Churchill  ^. 

There  are  besides  these  a  vast  number  of  other  travels ; 
a  sort  of  books  that  have  a  very  good  mixture  of  delight 
and  usefulness.  To  set  them  down'  all,  would  take  uj^ 
too  much  time  and  room.  Those  I  have  mentioned  are 
enough  to  begin  with. 

As  to  chronology,  I  think  Helvicus  the  best  for  com* 
mon  use ;  which  is  not  a  book  to  be  read,  but  to  lie  bjr, 
and  be  consulted  upon  occasion.  He  that  hath  a  mind 
to  look  farther  into  chronology,  may  get  Tallent's  "Ta- 
bles,'* and  Strauchius's  "  Breviarium  Temporum,"  and 
may  to  those  add  Scaliger  **  De  Eniendatione  Tempos 
rum,""  and  Petavius,  if  he  hath  a  mind  to  engage  deqxer 
in  that  study. 

Those,  who  are  accounted  to  have  writ  best  particu- 
lar parts  of  our  English  history,  are  Bacon,  of  Heniy 


•     €1 


Voyage  de  Francois  Pyrard  de  Laval.  Contenant  sa  navigadoo 
aux  Indes  Orientales,  Maldives,  Moluques,  Bresil."  Paris  1619,  Svo. 
3d  edit. 

+  "  Relation  des  voyages  en  Tartarie,  &c.  Le  tout  rccueiilipar  Pient 
Bergeron.     Paris  1634,  8vo. 

if  •*  Le  grand  voyage  des  Hurons,  situes  en  TAmerique,  &c.  Par  F. 
Gab.  Sagard  Theodat."     Paris  1632,  8vo. 

II  "  Memoires  de  I'empire  du  Grand  Mogol,  &c.  par  Fxancois  Bemief. 
Paris  1670  &  1671,  3  vol.  in  iimo." 

f  That  collection  of  voyages  and  travels  was  published  an.  1 704^  it 
4,  rol.  in  foU 
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YII ;  and  Herbert' of  Henry  VIII,    Daniel  also  is  com- 
mended ;  and  Burnet's  **  History  of  the  Reformation." 
^    Mariana's  "  History  of  Spain,"  and  Thuanus's  **  His-* 
^*  tory  of  his  own  Time,"  and  Philip  de  Comines  ;  arc 
of  great  and  deserved  reputation. 

There  are  also  several  French  and  Enp^lish  memoirs 
and  collections,  such  as  la  Rochefoucault,  Melvil,  Rush- 
worth,  &c.  which  give  a  great  light  to  those  who  have 
a  mind  to  look  into  what  hath  past  in  Europe  this  last* 
age. 

To  fit  a  gentleman  for  the  conduct  of  himself,  whe- 
ther as  a  private  man,  or  as  interested  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country,   nothing  can  be  more  necessary 
than  the  knowledge  of  men  ;  which,  though  it  be  to  be 
had  chiefly  from  experience,  and,  next  to  that,  from  a' 
Judicious  reading  of  history ;  yet  there  are  books  that  of 
purpose  treat  ot  human  nature,  which  help  to  give  an 
insight  into  it.     Such  are  those  treating  of  the  passions, 
smd  how  they  are  moved ;  whereof  Aristotle  in  his  second 
book  of  Rhetoric  hath  admirablv  discoursed,  and  that  in 
a  little  compass.     I  think  this  Rhetoric  is  translated  into 
English;   if  pot,  it  may  be  had  in  Greek  and  Latin 
together. 

La  Bruyere's    ''  Characters"   are  also  an   admirable 

¥iece  of  painting ;    I  think  it  is  also  translated  out  of 
rench  into  English. 

Satyrical  writings  also,  such  as  Juvenal,  and  Persius, 
and  above  all  Horace ;  though  they  paint  tlie  deformi- 
ties of  men,  yet  they  thereby  teach  us  to  know  them. 

There  is  another  use  of  reading,  which  is  for  diver- 
sion and  delight.  Such  are  poetical  writings,  especially 
dramatic,  if  they  be  uee  from  prophaneness,  obscenity, 
and  what  corrupts  good  manners ;  for  such  pitch  should 
not  be  handled. 

Of  all  the  books  of  fiction,  I  know  none  that  equals 
"  Cervantes's  History  of  Don  Quixote"  in  usefulness, 
pleasantry,  and  a  constant  decorum.  And  indeed  no 
writings  can  be  pleasant,  which  have  not  nature  at  the 
bottom,  and  are  not  drawn  after  her  copy. 

There  is  another  sort  of  books,  which  I  had  almost 
'.fergot^  with  which  a  gentleman  s  stud^  o\i^XXo\i^  n^^ 
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furnnbed,  viz.  dictionaries  of  all  kinds.  For  the  Latin 
tongue^  Littleton,  Cooper,  Calepin,  and  Robert  Ste- 
phens's ^*  Thesaurus  Linguae  Latin»,"  and  •  "  Vossii 
*^  Etymologicuin  Linguae  Latinae."  Skinner's  **Lcxi- 
^*  con  Etymologicum,".i$  an  excelleht  one  of  that  kind, 
for  the  English  tongue.  CowcH's  "  Interpreter"*  is  use- 
ful for  the  law  terms.  Spelman's  "  Glossary"  is  a  veiy 
useful  and  learned  book.  And  Selden's  '^  Titles  ot 
^f^  Honour/*  a  gentleman  should  not  be  without.  Bau- 
drand  hath  a  very  good  ^*  Geographical  Dictionary.** 
And  there  are  several  historical  ones,  which  are  of  use; 
as  Lloyd's,  Hoffman's,  Moreri's.  And  Bayle's  incom- 
parable dictionary,  is  something  of  the  same  kind.  He 
that  bath  occasion  to  look  into  books  written  in  Latin 
since  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  purity  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  cannot  be  ^vell  without  Du  Cange's 
'>  Glossarium  mediae  8c  infimae  Latinitatis." 

Among  the  books  above  set  down,  I  mentioned  Vos- 
sius's  ^*  Etymologicum  Linguas  Latina^  ;*'  all  his  works 
are  lately  printed  in  Holland  in  six  tomes.  They  are 
fit  books  for  a  gentleman's  library,  containing  very 
learned  discourses  concerning  all  thesci^^ces. 
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Of  Matter  and  Motion. 

MATTER  is  an  extended  solid  substance;    which 
being    comprehended   under    distinct    surfaces, 
mak^s  so  many  particular  distinct  bodies. 

Motion  is  so  well  known  by  the  sight  and  touch,  that 
to  use  words  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  it,  would  be  in  vain^ 

Matter,  or  body,  is  indifferent  to  motion,  or  rest. 

There  is  as  much  force  required  to  put  a  body,  which  is 
in  motion,  at  rest ;  as  there  is  to  set  a  body,  which  is 
at  rest,  into  motion. 

No  parcel  of  matter  can  give  itself  either  motion  or 
l*est,  aiid  therefore  a  body  at  rest  will  remain  so  eter- 
nally, except  some  external  cause  puts  it  in  motion ;  and 
»,  body  in  motion  will  move  eternally,  unless  some  ex- 
ternal cause  stops  it. 

A  body  in  motion  will  always  move  on  in  a  straight 

line,  unless  it  be  turned  out  of  it  by  some  external  cause ; 

because  a  body  can  no  more  alter  the  determination  of 

.its  motion,  than  it  can  begin  it,  alter  or  stop  its  motion 

itself. 

The  swiftwess  of  motion  is  measured  by  distance  of 
place,  and  length  of  time  wherein  it  is  performed.  For 
instance,  if  A  and  B,  bodies  of  equal  or  different  hig- 
hness, move  each  of  them  an  inch  in  the  same  time;  their 
motions  are  equally  swift ;  but  if  A  moves  two  inches, 

in 
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in  the  time  wliilst  B  is  moving  one  inch ;  the  motion  of 
A  is  twice  as  swift  as  that  of  B, 

The  quantity  of  motion  is  measured  by  the  swiftness 
of  the  motion,  and  the  quantity  of  the  matter  moved, 
taken  togetljer.  For  instance,  if  A,  a  body  equal  to  B, 
moves  as  swift  as  B ;  then  it  hath  an  equil  quantity  of 
motion.  If  A  hath  twice  as  much  matter  as  B,  and 
moves  etinally  as  swift,  it  hath  double  the  quantity  of 
motion  ;  and  so  in  proportion^ 

It  appears,  as  far  as  human  observation  reaches,  to 
be  aeettleti  law  of  nature,  that  all  bodies  have  a  ten^ 
dency,  attraction,  or  gravitation  towards  one  another. 

The  same  force,  applied  to  two  different  bodies,  pro^ 
duces  always  the  same  quantity  of  motion  in  each  of 
them.  For  instance,  let  a  boat  which  with  its  lading 
is  one  ton,  be  tied  at  a  distance  to  another  vessel,  which 
-with  its  lading  is  twenty-six  tons ;  if  the  rope  that  tia 
them  together  be  pulled,  either  in  the  less  or  bigger  of 
these  vessels,  the  less  of  the  two,  in  their  approach  one 
to  another,  will  move  twenty-six  feet,  while  the  othct 
moves  but  one  foot 

^Vherefbre  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  earth  being 
twenty-six  times  more  than  in  the  moon  ;  the  motion  in 
the  moon  towards  the  earth,  by  the  common  ft)rcc  of 
attraction,  by  which  they  arc  impelled  towards  one  ano- 
ther, will  be  twenty-six  tinies  as  fast  as  in  the  earth ; 
that  is,  the  moon  will  move  twentv-six  miles  towards 
the  earth,  for  every  mile  the  eaith  moves  tow*ards  the 
moon. 

Hence  it  is,  that,  in  this  natural  tendency  of  bodies 
towards  one  anotlier,  that  in  the  lesser  is  considered  as 
gravitation ;  and  that  in  the  biffger  as  attraction ;  because 
the  motion  of  the  lesficr  body  (by  reason  of  its  much 
greater  swit\ncss)  is  alone  taken  notice  of. 

This  attraction  is  the  strongest,  the  nearer  the  at* 
tracting  bodies  are  to  each  other ;  and,  in  different  dis- 
tances of  the  same  bodies,  is  reciprocally  in  the  dupli- 
cate proportion  of  those  distances.  For  instance,  if  two 
bodies,  at  a  given  distance,  attract  each  other  with  a 
certain  force,  at  half  the  distance,  they  will  attract  each 
6  othei' 
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other  with  four  times  that  force ;  at  one  third  of  the 
didtance,  with  nine  times  that  force ;  and  so  on. 

IVo  bodies  at  a  distance  will  put  one  another  into 
notion  by  the  force  of  attraction  ;  which  is  inexplica- 
ble by  us,  though  made  evident  to  us  by  experience,  and 
\b  10  be  taken  as  a  principle  in  natural  philosophy. 

Supposing  then  the  earth  the  sole  body  in  the  universe. 
Mid  at  rest ;  if  God  should  create  the  moon,  at  the  same 
distance  that  it  is  now  from  the  earth  ;  the  earth  and  the 
ijoon  would  presently  begin  to  move  one  towards  an- 
Dther  in  a  straight  line  by  this  motion  of  attraction  or* 


cavitation. 


If  a  body,  that  by  the  attraction  of  another  would 
move  in  a  straight  line  towards  it,  receives  a  new  motion 
any  ways  oblique  to  the  first ;  it  will  no  longer  move 
in  a  straight  line,  according  to  either  of  those  directions ; 
but  in  a  curve  that  will  partake  of  both.  And  this 
curve  will  differ,  according  to  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  the  forces  that  concurred  to  produce  it;  as,  for, 
instance,  in  many  caSes  it  will  be  such  a  curve  as  ends 
yi\itxt  it  began,  or  recurs  into  itself;  that  is,  makes  up 
» circle,  or  au  ellipsis  or  oval  very  little  differing  from 
a  circle. 


^CHAP.   IL 

I 

I  'Of  the  Univei'sc. 

^T\)  any  one,  who  looks  about  him  in  the  world, 
A  there  are  obvious  several  distinct  masses  of  matter, 
Separate  from  one  another;  some  whereof  have  discerni- 
ble motions.  These  are  the  sun,  the  fixt  stars,  the 
comets  and  the  planets,  amongst  which  this  earth,  which 
Wt  inhabit,  is  one.  All  these  are  visible  to  out  naked 
yes. 

Besides  these,  telescopes  have  discovered  several  fixt 
tars,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye ;  and  several  other  bo- 
les moving  about  some  of  the  planets  ;  all  which  were 
ivisible  and  unknown,  before  the  use  of  perspective-* 
[asses  were  found. 
Vox.  IL  E  c  T^^ 
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The  vvi%t  distances  between  these  great  bodies^  trt 
called  intennundane  spaces ;  in  Which  though  there  may 
be  sonie  fluid  matter,  yet  it  is  so  thin  and  subtile^  and 
there  is  so  little  of  that  in  respect  of  the  great  masses  that 
move  in  those  spaces,  that  it  is  as  much  as  nothiirg. 

These  masses  of  matter  are  either  luminous^  or  opake 
or  dark. 

Luminous  bodies,  are  such  as  give  light  of  them- 
selves ;  and  such  are  the  sun  and  fixt  stars. 
•  Dark  or  opake  bodies,  are  such  as  emit  no  light  of 
themselves,  tliousj^h  they  are  capable  of  reflecting  of  it, 
when  jt  is  cast  upon  them  from  other  bodies ;  and  such 
are  tlie  planets. 

There  are  some  opake  bodies,  as  for  i)istance  the- 
df>tnds,  which,  besides  the  light  that  they  may  have  from 
the  sun,  seem  to  shine  with  a  light  that  is  nothing  else 
but  an  acccnsion,  which  they  receive  from  the  sun^  in 
their  near  approaches  to  it,  in  their  respective  revolu- 
tions. 

The  fixt  stars  are  called  fixt,   becau^  they  always 
keep  the  same  distance  one  from  another. 
'  TTie  sun,  at  the  same  distance  from  us  that  the  fitt 
stars  are,  would  have  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  6x^ 
stars. 


CHAP.   III. 
Of  our  Solar  System. 

OUR  solar  system  consists  of  the  sun,  and  the  planeti , 
and  comets  moving  about  it. 
The  planets  are  bodies,  which  appear  to  us  like  stars; 
not  that  they  arc  luminous  bodies,  that  is,  have  light  ia- 
tliemselves  ;  but  they  shine  by  reflecting  the  light  ofthr 
sun. 

They  are  called  planets  from  a  Greek  M'-ord,  whfcli 
signifies  wandering;  because  they  change  their  places, 
aiul  do  not  always  keep  the  same  distance  with  one  an* 
ether,  nor  with  the  fixt*  stars,  as  the  fixt  stars  do. 
The  planets  arc  either  primary,  ox  sccondarv. 

Tlicii 
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There  are  six  primftty  Janets,  viz.  Mercury,  Vetius^ 
the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 
'    All  these  move  round  the  sun,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
%he  centfe  of  their  motions. 

The  secondary  planets  move  round  about  other  pla- 
fiets.  Besides  the  tnoon,  which  moves  about  the  earth ; 
four  moons  move  about  Jupiter,  and  five  about  Saturn, 
*^ifch  are  called  their  satellites. 

The  middle  distances  of  the  primary  planets  from  th(i 
Imft  are  as  follows : 

'    Mercury   -\  ^  d2,000,000>v  Statute  mileS, 

Venus        lis  distant!    59,000,000  leach  5 S 80 
The  Earth  f  from    thej    81,000,000f  English  and 
Mars  Aun*s  cen- ]  123, 000, 000  MP^S  French 

Jupiter       I  tre,  about  I  424, 000, 000 1  feet, 

JSatura       J  1.777, 000, 000  J 

'  The  orbits  of  the  planets,  and  their  respective  diJp^ 
tatices  from  the  sun,  and  from  one  another,  togethc^ 
trith  the  orbit  of  a  comet,  m^y  be  seen  in  the  figure  of 
the  solar  system  hereunto  atinexed. 

The  periodical  times  of  each  planet's  revolution  abbUt 
the  sun  are  as  follows  : 


Mercury    "n   -d      i 
Y         -^      J  Revolves 

The  Earth  (  f  ^"t  the 

Mars  }  ^""'  '" 


Jupiter        I  ^^«  ^P^^^ 
8atUrn 
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The  planets  move  round  about  the  sun  from  west  h? 
cast  in  the  zodiac ;  or,  to  speak  plainer,  are  always  found 
tniongst  ^ome  of  the  stars  of  those  constellations,  which 
illilike  th6  twelve  signs  of  thfe  zodiac. 

The  motion  of  the  planets  about  the  ran  is  not  pet* 
iectly  circular,  but  rather  ellipticaL 
.  '   The  reason  of  their  motions  in  curve  lines,  ,ts  the  at- 
traction of  the  Sun,  or  their  gravita.tionito^^x4&>3^fc^vL\v^ 
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(call  it  whicli  you  please) ;  and  an  oblique  or  side-long 

impulse  or  motion. 

These  two  motions  or  tendencies,  the  one  always  cn- 
deavourinic  to  carrv  them  in  astraisrht  line  from  the  circle 
they  move  in,  and  the  other  endeavouring  to  draw  them 
in  a  straigiit  line  to  the  sun,  makes  that  curve  line  they 
revolve  in. 

TJie  motion  of  tlie  comets  al3out  the  sun  b  in  a  veiy 
Ions:  slender  o\^l :  whcreot  one  of  the  f^ricuses  is  the  cen- 
tre  of  the  sun,  and  the  other  very  much  beyond  the  sphere 
of  Saturn. 

The  moon  moves  about  tlie  earth,  as  the  earth  doth 
about  the  sun.  So  that  it  hath  the  centre  of  its  modou 
in  the  earth  ;  as  the  earth  hath  the  centre  of  its  revolu- 
tion in  the  sun^  about  which  it  moves. 

The  moon  makes  its  svnodical  motion  about  the  eartb, 
in  29  days,  12  hours,  and  about  4+  minutes. 

It  is  full  moon,  when,  the  earth  being  between  the  sua 
and  the  moon,  we  see  all  the  enlightened  part  of  the 
moon ;  new  moon,  when,  the  moon  being  between  us 
and  the  sun,  its  enlightened  part  is  turned  from  us;  and 
half  moon,  when  the  moon  being  in  the  quadratures,  as  i 
the  astronomers  call  it,  we  see  but  half  the  enlightened 
part. 

An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is,  wlien  the  earth,  being  be-  i 
tween  the  sun  and  the  moon,  binders  the  liarht  of  the  \ 
sun  from  falling  upon,  and  being  reflected  by,  the  moon.  | 
If  the  light  of  the  sun  is  kept  off  from  the  whole  body  ' 
of  the  moon,  it  is  a  total  eclipse ;  if  from  a  part  only,  it 
is  a  partial  one. 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun  is,  when  the  moon,  being  be- 
tween the  sun  and  the  earth,  hinders  the  light  of  the  sun 
from  cominsc  to  us.  If  the  moon  hides  from  us  the 
whole  body  of  the  sun,  it  is  a  total  eclipse ;  if  not,  a 
p^irtial  one. 

Our  solar  svstem  is  distant  from  the  fixt  stars 
50, 000, 000. 000  semi-diameters  of  the  earth;  or,  as 
Air.  Huysrens  expresses  the  distance,  in  his  Cosmotheo- 
10s  *  :  the  fixt  sturs  are  so  remote  frotn  the  earth,  that,  ■ 


* ' 


*  Chriiiiari    Ku)  genii   KolMOGfiriFCi:,  sive  dc  terris   ccclestibos  [ 
^ron^ue  omata,  conjecture,  &c,  p.  nu  157, 

if 
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if  a  cannon-bullet  should  come  from  one  ofthefixt  stars 
with  as  swift  a  motion  as  it  hath  when  it  is  shot  out  of 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  it  would  be  700,000  years  in 
coming  to  the  earth. 

This  vast  distance  so  much  abates  the  attraction  to 
those  remote  bodies,  that  its  operation  upon  those  of, 
our  system  is  not  at  all  sensible,  nor  would  draw  away 
or  hinder  the  return  of  any  of  our  solar  comets  ;  though 
some  of  them  should  go  so  far  from  the  sun,  as  not  to 
fnake  the  revolution  about  it  in  less  than  1000  years. 

It  is  more  suitable  to  the  wisdom,  power,  and  great- 
ness of  God,  to  think  that  the  fixt  stars  are  all  of  them 
6uns,  with  systems  of  inhabitable  planets  moving  about 
them,  to  whose  inhabitants  he  displays  the  marks  of  his 
goodness  as^well  as  to  us  ;  rather  than  to  imagine  that 
those  very  icmote  bodies,  so  little  useful  to  us,  were 
made  only  for  our  sake. 


C    H    A    P.      IV. 
Of  the  Earth  J  considered  as  a  Planet, 

THE  earth,  by  its  revolution  about  the  sun  in  365 
days,  5  hours,  49  minutes,  makes  that  space  of 
time  we  call  a  year. 

The  line,  which  the  centre  of  the  earth  describes  in 
its  annual  revolution  about  the  sun,  is  called  ecliptic. 

The  annual  motion  of  the  earth  about  the  sun,  is  in 
the  order  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  that  is,  speaking 
Vulgarly,  from  west  to  east, 

Besides  this  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the 
gun  in  the  ecliptic,  the  earth  turns  round  upon  its  own 
axis  in  24  hours. 

The  turning  of  the  earth  upon  its  ownaxis  every  24 
hours,  whilst  it  moves  round  the  sun  in  a  year,  we  may 
conceive  by  the  running  of  a  bowl  on  a  bowling-green; 
in  which  not  only  the  centre  of  the  bowl  hath  a  pro- 
gressive motion  on  the  green  ;  but  the  bowl  in  its  going 
forward,  from  one  part  of  the  green  to  another,  turns 
Vouad  about  its  own  axis. 

Ee3  ^"^^ 
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The  turning  of  the  earth  on  its  own  axis,  makes  (he 
diflbrence  of  day  and  night;  it  being  day  in  those  paints 
of  the  earth  which  are  turned  towards  the  sun ;  and  Bight 
in  those  parts  which  are  in  the  shade,  of  turned  fro^i 
the  sun. 

The  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  in  the  ecliptic,  ii 
the  cause  of  the  different  seasons,  and  of  the  several 
lengths  of  days  and  nights,  in  eyery  part  of  the  worl(^ 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  reason  of  it,  is  the.  earth's  going  round  its  own 
axis  in  the  ecliptic,  but  at  the  same  time  keeping  every 
where  its  aj^is  equally  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  eclipf 
tic,  and  parallel  to  itself.  For  the  plane  of  the  eclip« 
tic  inclining  to  tl)e  plane  of  the  equator,  ^3  degrees  and 
eu  hali^  makes  that  the  earth,  moving  round  in  tb^ 
ecliptic,,  hath  sometimes  one  of  its  poles,  and  sometime^ 
the  other  nearer  the  sun. 

If  the  diameter  of  the  sun  be  to  the  diameter  of  th? 
earth,  as  48  to  1,  as  by  some  it  is  accounted ;  then  the 
disk  of  the  sun,  speaking  "  nunoero  rotundo,"  is  above 
^000  times  bigger  than  the  disk  of  the  earth  ;  and  the 
globe  of  the  sun  is  above  100,000.  times  bigger  than  the 
globe  of  the  earth. 

The  distance  of  the  earth's  orbit  from  the  sun,  is; 
a-bove  200,000  semi-diameters  of  the  earth. 

If  a  cannon-bullet  should  come  from  the  sun,  with 
the  same  velocity  it  hath  when  it  is  shot  out  of  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon,  it  would  be  25  years  in  coniing  to 
the  earth, 


C  H  A  P.    V. 
Of  the  Air  and  Atmosphere^ 

WE  have  already  considered  the  earth  as  a  planet^ 
or  one  of  tlie  great  masses  of  matter  moving 
about  the  sun  ;  we  shall  now  consider  it  as  it  is  madd 
up  of  its  several  parts,  abstractedly  from  its  diurnal  aji4 
aunual  motions. 

8  Tltf 
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The  exterior  part  of  this  our  habitable  world  is  the 
air  or  atmosphere ;  a  light,  thin  fluid,  or  springy  body, 
that  encompasses  the  solid  earth  on  all  sides. 

The  height  of  the  atmosphere,  above  the  surface  of 
the  solid ^arth,  is  not  certainly  known;  but  that  it  dotl;i 
reach  but  to  a  very  small  part  of  the  distance  betwixt 
the  earth  and  the  moon,  may  be  conchided  from  the 
refraction  of  the  rays  coming  from  the  sun,  moon,  and 
other  luniiuous  bodies. 

Though  considering  that  the  air  we  are  in,  being  near 
1000  times  lighter  than  water;  and  that  the  higher  it 
i^i.the  less  it  is  compressed  by  the  superior  incumbent 
air,  and  so  consequently  being  a  springy  body  the  thin* 
per  it  is;  and  considering  also  that  a  pillar  of  air  of  any 
diameter  is  equal  in  weight  to  a  pillar  of  quicksilver  oc 
the  same  diameter  of  between  29  and  30  inches  height ; 
we  may  infer  that  the  top  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  very 
jicar  the  surface  of  the  solid  earth. 

It  may  be  concluded,  that  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
atmosphere  reaches  upwards,  from  the  surface  of  the 
$olid  earth  that  we  walk  on,  to  a  good  distance  above 
us;  first,  if  w^  consider  that  a  column  of  air  of  any  giveu 
diameter  is  equiponderant  to  a  column  of  quicksilver 
of  between  29  and  30  inches  height.  Now  quicksilver 
being  near  14  times  heavier  than  water,  if  air  was  as 
heavy  as  water,  the  atmosphere  would  be  about  14  times 
higher  than  the  column  of  quicksilver,  i.  e.  ^bout  3^ 
feet. 

Secondly,  if  we  consider  that  air  is  1000  times  lighter 
than  water,  then  a  pHlar  of  air  equal  in  weight  to  a  pillar 
of  quicksilver  of  30  inches  high  will  be  35000  feet; 
whereby  we  come  to  know  that  the  air  or  atmosphere  is 
35000  feet,  i.  e.  near  seven  miles  high. 

Thirdly,  if  we  consider  that  the  air  is  a  springy  body, 
and  that  "that,  which  is  nearest  the  earth,  is  compressed 
by  the  weight  of  all  the  atmosphere  that  is  above  it,  and 
rests  perpendicularly  upon  it ;  we  shall  find  that  the  air 
here,  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  much  denser  and 
thicker  than  it  is  in  the  upper  parts.  For  example,  if 
upon  a  fleece  of  wool  you  lay  another ;  the  under  one 
will  be  a  little  compressed  by  the  weight  of  tIaaX  \;\\\do^ 
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lies  upon  it ;  and  so  both  of  them  by  a  third,  and  so  on; 
so  that,  if  10000  were  piled  one  upon  another,  the  under 
one  would  by  the  weiglit  of  all  the  rest  be  very  much 
compressed,  and  all  the  parts  of  it  be  brought  abun- 
dantly closer  together,  than  when  there  was  no  other 
upon  it ;  and  the  next  to  that  a  little  less  compressed, 
the  third  a  little  less  than  the  second,  and  so  on  till  it 
came  to  the  uppermost,  which  would  be  in  its  full  ex- 
pansion, and  not  compressed  at  all.  Just  so  it  is  in  the 
air;  the  higher  you  go  in  it,  the  less  it  is  compressed, 
and  consequently  the  less  dense  it  is ;  and  so  the  upper 
part  being  exceedingly  thinner  than  the  lower  part, 
"which  we  breathe  in  (which  is  that  that  is  1000  tiraa 
lighter  than  water)  ;  the  top  of  the  atmosphere  is  pro- 
bably much  higher  than  the  distance  above  assigned. 

That. the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  migh* 
tily  expand  itself,  when  the  pressure  of  the  incumbent 
atmosphere  is  taken  off,  may  be  abundantly  seen  in  the 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Boyle  in  his  pneumatic 
engine.  In  his  "  Physico-mechanical  Experiments," 
concerning  the  air,  he  declares  *  it  probable  that  the 
atmosphere  may  be  several  hundred  miles  high;  wb/ich 
is  easy  to  be  admitted,  when  we  consider  what  he  proves 
in  another  part  of  the  same  treatise,  viz.  that  the  air 
here  about  the  surface  of  the  earth,  when  the  pressure  \% 
taken  from  it,  will  dilate  itself  about  152  times. 

The  atmosphere  is  the  scene  of  the  meteors ;  and 
therein  is  collected  the  matter  of  rain,  hail,  snow,  thun- 
der, and  lightning;  and  a  great  many  other  things 
observable  in  the  air. 


'» '■' 


♦  New  Experiments  Phyfico- mechanical,  tQiiching  the  spring  of  the 
air,  and  its  eiFccts ;  (made  for  the  most  part  in  ii  new  pneumaticsl 
engine)  written. . ,  .by  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle^  Esq;  cxperi^ 
Ipent  xxxvi.  p.  155.     Oxford^  1662,  in  ij-to. 


^A^ 
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CHAP.      VI. 

Of  Metcoi's  in  general. 

BESIDES  the  springy  particles  of  pure  air,  the 
atmospliere  is  made  up  of  several  steams  or  minute 
particles  of  several  sorts,  rising  from  the  earth  and  the 
watei's,  and  floating  in  the  air,  which  is  a  flyid  body; 
and  though  much  finer  and  thinner,  may  be  considered 
in  respect  of  its  fluidity  to  be  like  water,  and  so  capably 
like  other  liquors,  of  having  heterogeneous  particles^ 
floating  in  it. 

•  The  most  remarkable  of  them  are,  first,  the  particles 
of  water  raised  into  the  atmosphere,  chiefly  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  out  of  the  sea  and  other  waters,  and  the 
aurfaceof  the  earth;  from  whence  it  falls  in  dew,  raio, 
liail,  and  snow. 

Out  of  the  vapours  rising  from  moisture,  the  clouds 
are  principally  made. 

Clouds  do  not  consist  wholly  of  watery  parts ;  for, 
besides  the  aqueous  vapours  that  are  raised  intx)  the  air, 
there  are  also  sulphureous  and  saline  particles  that  arc 
raised  up,  and  in  the  clouds  mixed  with  the  aqueous 
particles,  the  effects  whereof  are  sometimes  very  sensi- 
ble ;  as  particularly  in  lightning  and  thunder,  when  the 
sulphureous  and  nitrous  particles  firing  break  out  with 
that  violence  of  light  and  noise,  which  is  observable  la 
thunder,  and  very  much  resembles  gun- powder. 

That  there  are  nitrous  particles  raised  into  the  air  Is 
evident  from  the  nourishment  which  rain  gives  to  vege- 
tables more  than  anv  other  water ;  and  also  bv  the  col- 
lection  of  nitre  or  salt-petre  in  heaps  of  earth,  out  of 
which  it  has  been  extracted,  it'  they  be  exposed  to  the 
air,  so  as  to  be  kept  from  rain ;  not  to  mention  other 
efforts,  wherein  the  nitrous  spirit  in  the  air  shows  itself. 

Clouds  are  the  greatest  and  most  considerable  of  all 
the  meteors,  as  furnishing  matter  and  plenty  to  the 
earth.  ^  They  consist  of  very  small  drops  of  water,  and 

are  elevated  a  good  distjiace  above  vte  ^\i\^'^'^  ^S.>ic«; 
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earth  ;  for  a  cloud  is  nothing  but  a  mist  flying  high  in 
the  air,  as  a  mist  is  nothing  but  a  cloud  here  below. 

How  vapours  are  raised  into  the  air  in  invisible  steams 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun  out  of  the  sea,  and  moist  p^rtsof 
the  earth,  is  easily  understood ;  and  there  is  a  visible 
instance  of  it  in  ordinary  distillations.  But  how  these 
steams  are  collected  into  drops,  which  bring  back  the 
water  again,  is  not  so  easy  to  determine. 

To  those  that  will  carefully  observe,  perhaps  it  will 
appear  probable,  that  it  is  by  that,  which  the  chymists 
call  precipitation  ;  to  which  it  answers  in  all  its  parts. 

The  air  may  be  looked  on  as  a  clear  and  pellucid  niicn^ 
struum,  in  which  the  insensible  particles  of  dissolved 
matter  float  up  and  down,  without  being  discernedy  or 
troubling  the  peUucidity  of  the  air ;  when  on  a  sudden, 
as  if  it  were  by  a  precipitation,  they  gather  uito  the  veiy 
small  but  visible  misty  drops  that  make  clouds. 

This  may  be  observed  sometimes  in  a  very  clear  sky; 
when,  there  not  appearing  any  cloud,  or  any  thing 
cpake,  in  the' whole  horizon,  one  may  see  on  a  sudden 
clouds  gather,  and  all  the  hemisphere  overcast;  which 
cannot  be  from  the  rising  of  the  new  aqueous  vapours 
at  that  time,  but  from  the  precipitation  of  the  moisture, 
that  in  invisible  particles  floated  in  the  air,  into  a  very 
small,  but  very  visible  drops,  which  by  a  like  caujse 
being  united  into  greater  drops,  they  become  too  heavy 
to  be  sustained  in  the  air,  and  so  fall  down  in  raii>. 

Hail  seems  to  be»  the  drops  of  rain  frozen  in  their 
falling. 

Snow  is  the  small  particles  of  water  frozen  before 
they  unite  into  dro|)S. 

The  regular  flgures,  which  branch  out  in  flakes  of 
snow,  seem  to  show  that  there  are  some  particles  of  saJt 
mixed  with  the  water,  which  makes  them  unite  in  cer- 
tain angles. 

The  rainbow  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
meteors,  though  really  it  Ix?  no  meteor  at  all ;  but  tb€ 
reflection  of  the  sun-beams  fron^  the  smallest  drops  of  a 
cloud  or  mist,  which  are  placed  in  a  certain  angle  made 
by  the  concurrence  of  two  lines,  one  drawn  from  the. 
^uu;  aud  the  other  from  the  eye  to  these  little  drops  i!^ 

tlifl 
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t^c  eloud,  which  reflect  the  sun-beams ;  so  tliat  two 
people,  looking  upon  a  rainbow  at  the  saiw  time,  do 
^ot  see  exactly  tli^  gaoae  lajiibow. 

CHAP.    VII. 
Of  Springs,  Ri*Q€rSy  and  the  Sea. 

PART  of  the  water  that  falls  clown  from  the  clouda^ 
runs  away  upon  th&  surface  of  the  earth  into  chan- 
nels, which  convey  it  to  the  sea ;  and  part  of  it.  is  im- 
bibed in  the  spungy  shell  of  the  earth,  from  whence 
jinking  lower  by  degrees,  it  falls  down  into  subterranean 
l^hamiels,  and  so  under  ground  passes  into  the  sea;  or 
else,  meeting  with  beds  of  roek  or  clay,  it  is  hindered 
from  sinking  lower,  and  so^  breaks  out  in  springs,  which 
are  most  commonly  in  the  sides,  or  at  the  bottom  of 
billy  ground. 

Springs  n)ake  little  rivulets ;  those  united  make 
Inrooks  s  and  those  coming  together  make  rivers,  which 
#n>pty  themselves  into  the  sea. 

The  sea  is  a  great  collection  df  waters  in  the  deep 
valleys  of  the  earth.  If  the  earth  were  all  plain,  and 
bad  not  those  deep  hollows,  the  earth  would  be  all  co- 
vered with  water ;  because  the  water  being  lighter  than 
.  the  earth,  would  be  above  the  earth,  as  the  air  is  above 
the  water.  • 

The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  sea  is  that  motion 
mf  the  water  called  tides.  It  is  a  rising  and  falling  of 
the  water  of  the  sea.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  attraction 
of  the  moon,  whereby  tlie  part  of  the  water  in  the  great 
pcean,  which  is  nearest  the  moon,  being  most  strongly 
a^racted,  is  raised  higher  than  the  rest ;  and  the  part 
Ofiposite  to  it  on  the  contrary  side,  being  least  attracted, 
is  also  higher  than  tlie  rest.  And  these  two  opposite 
rises  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  great  ocean,  fol- 
lowing tlie  motion  of  thp  moon  from  east  to  west,  and 
atfjking  against  the  large  coasts  of  the  continents  that 
|i6  in  its  way ;  from  thence  rebounds  back  again,  and 
fCf  jnakes.  floods  and  ebbs  in  jiarrovf  ^t:^^^  -^vA  \\n^\^ 
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remote  from  the  great  ocean.  Herein  we  also  seethe 
reason  of  the  times  of  the  tides,  and  why  they  so  con- 
stantly follow  the  course  of  the  moon, 

CHAP.    vm. 

'  Of  several  Sorts  of  Earth,   Stones,   Metals^   Mineral^ 

and  other  Fosiils^ 

THIS  solid  globe  we  live  upon  is  called  the  earth, 
thougli  it  contains  in  it  a  great  variety  of  bodies, 
several  whereof  are  not  properly  earth  ;  which  word, 
taken  in  a  more  limited  sense,  signifies  such  parts  of  this 
globe  as  are  capable,  being  exposed  to  the  air,  to  give 
rooting  and  nourishment  to  plants,  so  that  they  may 
stand  and  grow  in  it.  With  such  earth  as  this,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  this  globe  is  covered ;  and 
it  is  as  it  were  the  store-house,  from  whence  all  the  liv* 
iug  creatures  of  our  world  have  originally  their  provi- 
sions ;  for  from  thence  all  the  plants  have  their  suste- 
nance, and  some  few  animals,  and  from  these  all  the 
other  animals. 

Of  earth,  taken  in  this  sense,  there  are  several  sorts, 
v.  g.  common  mould,  or  garden  earth,  clay  of  several 
kinds,  sandy  soils. 

Besides  these,  tliere  is  medicinal  earth  ;  as  that  which 
is  called  terra  lemnia,  bolus  armena,  and  divers  others. 

After  the  several  earths,  we  may  consider  the  parts  of 
the  surface  of  this  globe,  which  is  barren  ;  and  such,  for 
the  most,  are  sand,  gravel,  chalk,  and  rocks,  which  pro- 
duce nothing,  where  they  have  no  earth  mixt  amongst 
them.  Barren  sands  are  of  divers  kinds,  and  consist  of 
several  little  irregular  stones  without  any  earth  ;  and  of 
such  there  are  great  deserts  to  be  seen  in  several  paits  of 
the  world. 

Besides  these,  which  are  most  remarkable  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  there  are  found  deeper,  in  this  globe, 
many  other  bodies,  wliich,  because  we  discover  by  dig- 
ging into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  are  called  by  one 
common  uaiue,  fo^^\V^\  \xwd^t  v^hich  are  comprehended 
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metals,  minerals  or  half  metals,  stones  of  divers  kinds, 
and  sundry  bodies  that  have  the  texture  between  earth 
and  stone. 

To  begin  with  those  fossils  which  come  nearest  the 
earth ;  under  this  head  we  may  reckon  the  several  sorts 
of  oker,  chalk,  thatwhich  they  call  black-lead,  and  other 
bodies  of  this  kind,  whicli  are  harder  than  earth,  but 
have  not  the  consistency  and  hardjiess  of  perfect  stone. 

Next  to  these  may  be  considered  stones  of  all  sorts ; 
Avhereof  there  is  almost  an  infinite  variety.  Some  of 
the  most  remarkable,  either  for  beauty  or  use,  are  these : 
marble  of  all  kinds,  porphyry,  granate,  free-stone,  &c: 
flints,  agates,  cornelians,  pebbles,  under  which  kind 
Con\e  the  precious  stones,  which  are  but  pebbles  of  an 
excessive  hardness,  and  when  they  are  cut  and  polished, 
they  have  an  extraordinary  kistre.  The  most  noted  and 
esteemed  are,  diamonds,  rubies,  an^ethysts,  emeralds, 
topazes,  opals. 

Besides  these,  we  must  not  omit  those  which,  though 
of  not  so  much  beauty,  yet  are  of  greater  use,  viz.  load- 
stones, whetstones  of  all  kinds,  limestones,  calamine,  or 
lapis  calaminaris  ;  and  abundance  of  others. 

Besides  these,  there  are  found  in  the  earth  several  sorts 
of  salts,  as  eating  or  common  salt,  vitriol,  sal  gemma, 
and  others. 

The  minerals,  or  semi-metals,  that  are  dug  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  are  antimony,  cinnabar,  zink,  &c. 
to,  which  may  be  added  brimstone. 

But  the  bodies  of  most  use,  that  are  sought  for  out  of 
tlie  depths  of  the  earth,  are  the  metals  ;  which  are  dis- 
tinguished from  other  bodies  by  their  weight,  fusibility, 
and  malleableness ;  of  which  there  are  these  sorts,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and,  the  most  valuable  of  them 
all,  iron  ;  to  which  one  may  join  that  anomalous  body 
quicksilver,  or  mercury. 

He  that  desires  to  be  more  particularly  informed  con- 
cerning the  qualities  and  properties  of  these  subterra- 
neous bodies,  may  consult  natural  historians  and  chy- 
i^ists. 

What  lies  deeper  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  wc 
liuow  not,  but  a  very  little  beiieatli  the  surface  of  this 
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globe^,  atKl  whtitevcr  \^e  fttch  Ir6fti  tiAdief  |jlt>uffi,  i 
duly  what  h  lodgetl  iA  tfec  kbeH  df  th*  ebtth. 

All  stones,  metals,  and  minerals,  are  real  v^tftitbfeS; 
ftM  is,  ^ow  6i^antcfcifiy  from  propfer  ti^eds,  tt  ^til  as 
^ants. 

Chap,   W; 

OfFtgctaMes,  or  Plants. 

NEXT  to  the  earth  itsdf,  we  ittav  consder  tfrdse  tfett 
are  nraintained  on  its  surface  ;  which,  though  they 
Itre  fastened  to  it,  yet  are  ver\'  distinct  from  it ;  and  tlMt 
are  the  whole  tribe  of  vegetables  or  plants.  These  rnay 
be  tlivided  rnto  three  sorts,  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees. 

Herbs  are  those  plants  whose  stalks  are  soft,  and  have 
nothing  woody  in  ihem,  as  grass,  sowthistle,  and  hem- 
lock. Shrubs  and  trees  have  all  wood  in  them  ;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  shrubs  grow  not  to  the  height 
of  trees,  and  usually  spread  into  branches  tiear  the  sur* 
face  of  the  earth,  whereas  trees  generally  shoot  up  in 
one  great  stem  or  body,  and  then,  at  a  good  distance 
from  the  earth,  spread  into  branches;  thus  gooseberries, 
and  currants,  are  shrubs ;  oaks,  and  cherries,  are  ti-ees. 

In  i)lants,  the  most  considerable  parts  are  these,  the 
root,  the  stalk,  the  leaves,  the  flower,  and  the  seed. 
There  are  very  few  of  them  that  have  not  all  these  parts, 
though  sonic  there  are  that  ha\'e  no  stalk  ;  others  that 
have  no  leaves ;  and  others  that  have  no  flowers.  But 
without  seed  or  root  I  think  there  are  none. 

In  vegetables,  there  are  two  things  chiefly  tabe  conr 
sidcred,   their  nourishment  and  propagation. 

Their  nourishment  is  thus:  the  small  and  tender 
fibres  of  the  roots,  being  spread  under  ground,  imbibe, 
from  the  moist  earth,  juice  fit  for  their  nourishment; 
this  is  conveyed  by  the  stalk  up  into  the  branches,  and 
leaves,  tJirough  little,  and,  in  some  plants,  impercepti- 
ble tubes,  and  from  thence,  by  the  dark,  returns  again 
to  the  root ;  so  that  there  is  in  vegetables,  as  well  as 
auinials,  a  circu\al\o\\  o^  x\\^  nvuI  UcyLior.     By  what 
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iniptrlseit  fe  moved,  is  somewhat  hard  to  discover.  It 
seems  to  be  from  the  difference  of  day  and  tiight,  and 
other  chafiges  in  the  heat  of  the  air  ;  for  the  heat  dilat- 
ing, and  the  Vrold  contracting  those  Uttle  tubes,  sup- 
posing there  be  v«ilves  in  them,  it  is  easy  to  be  conceived 
how  the  circufeition  is  performed  in  plants,  whei^  it  is 
ifot  required  to  be  so  rapid  and  quick  as  in  animals. 

Nature  hasprovidfcd  forth€  propagation  of  the  species 
of  plants  several  ways.  The  iSrst  iand  general  is  by  seed. 
Besides  this,  some  plants  are  raised  from  any  part  of  th€ 
root  set  in  the  ground ;  others  by  new  roots  that  are 
prbpstgattd  from  the  old  one,  as  in  tulips;  others  by 
o^&ets ;  and  in  otliers,  the  branches  tct  in  the  ground 
ilriU  take  root  and  grow ;  and  last  of  all,  grafting  and 
iiiociriatton,  in  certain  sorts,  are  known  ways  of  propa- 
gation. All  these  Nvays  of  increasing  plants  make  oftt^ 
good  part  of  the  skill  of  gardening  j  ami  from  the  booki 
of  gardeners  may  be  best  learnt. 


CHAP.    X, 
Of  Animals. 

THERE  is  another  sort  of  creatures  belonging  to 
this  our  earth,  rather  as  inhabitants  than  parts  df 
it.  Tl>cy  dJ#er  in  this  from  plants,  that  they  are  not 
fixed  to  any  one  place,  but  have  a  freedom  of  motion  up 
and  down,  and,  besides,  have  sense  to  guide  them  in 
th€ir  motions. 

Mail  and  brute,  divide  all  tlie  animals  of  this  our 
globe. 

Brut?es  may  be  considered  as  either  aerial,  terrestrial, 
aquatic,  or  amphibious.  I  call  those  aerial,  which  have 
wings,  wfierewith  they  can  support  themselves  in  the 
air.  Terrestrial,  are  those,  whose  only  place  of  rest  is 
upon  the  earth.  Aquatic,  are  those,  whose  constant 
abode  is  upon  th6  water.  Those  are  called  amphibious, 
which  live  freely  in  the  air  upon  the  earth,  and  yet  are 
dbsferved  to  live  long  upon  the  water,  as  if  they  were 
liatwral  inhabitants  of  that  element;  though  it  be  worth 
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fhe  examination  to  know,  whether  any  of  thdw  6it^ 
tinea  that  live  at  their  ease,  and  hy  choice,  a  g6od  .\ii4)ile 
ta  at  any  time  upon  the  earth,  can  live  a  loo^  time 
together  perfectly  under  water.     *          ^ 

Aerial  animals  may  be  subdivided  into  birds,  and  flis5« 

Fislies,  which  are  the  chief  part  of  aquatic  animala^ 
tnay  be  divided  into  sheH^-fishes,  scaly  fishes,  and  tbo8« 
that  have  neither  apparent  scales  nor  shells. 

And  the  terrestrial  animals  may  be  divided  into  ^u^* 
dirupeds  or  beasts,  reptiles,  which  have  many  feety  and 
serpents,  which  have  no  feet  at  all. 

Insects,  which  in  their  several  changes  belong  to 
aeveral  of  the  bef«pie-meiitioned  divisions,  may  be  consH 
dered  together  as  one  great  tribe  of  animals.  They  arc 
called  insects,  from  a  separation  in  the  middle  of  their 
bodies,  whereby  they  are,  as  it  were,  cut  into  two  parts, 
whiok  are  joined  together  by  a  small  ligature;  as  we  see 
in  wasps,  common  flies,  and  the  Kke. 

Besides  all  these,  there  are  some  animals  that  are  not 
perfectly  of  these  kinds,  but  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the 
middle  betwixt  two  of  them,  by  something  of  both  ;  at 
bats,  which  have  something  of  beasts  and  birds  in  them. 

Some  reptiles  of  the  earth,  and  some  of  aquatics, 
want  one  or  more  of  the  senses,  which  are  in  perfecter 
animals ;  as  worms,  oysters,  cockles,  &c. 

Animals  are  nourished  by  food,  taken  in  at  the  mouth, 
digested  in  the  stomach,  and  thence  by  fit  vessels  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  body,  as  is  described  in  books 
of  anatomy. 

The  greatest  part  of  animals  have  five  senses,  viz,  see- 
ing, hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  and  feeling.  These,  and 
the  way  of  nourishment  of  animals,  we  shall  more  par- 
ticularly consider ;  because  they  are  common  to  man 
with  beasts. 

The  way  of  nourishment  of  animals,  particularly  of 
man,  is  by  food  taken  in  at  the  mouth,  which  being 
chewed  there,  is  broken  and  mixed  with  the  saliva,  and 
thereby  prepared  for  an  easier  and  better  digestion  in 
the  stomach. 

When  the  stomach  lias  performed  its  office  upon  the 
iooA^  it  protrudes  it  into  the  g;uts,  by  whose  peristaltic 

motion 
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tnotioQJtis  gently  conveyed  along  through  the  guts, 
and,  as  it  passes,  the  chyle>  whkrh  is  the  nutritive  part, 
is  separatecl  from  the  excrertentitious,  hy  tlie  lacteal 
veins ;  and  from  thence  conveyed  into  the  blood,  with 
which  it  circulates  till  itself  be  concocted  into  blood. 
The  blood,  bein^  by  the  vena  cava  brought  into  the 
right  ventricle  ot  the  heart,  by  the  contraction  of  that 
muscle,  is  driven  through  the  arteria  pulnionaris  inta 
the  hiugs ;  where  the  constantly  inspired  air  mixing 
with  it,  enlivens  it ;  and  from  thence  being  conveyed 
by  the  vena  pulmonaris  into  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  the  contraction  of  the  heart  forces*  it  out,  and,  by 
the  arteries,  distributes  it  into  all  parts  of  the  body ; 
from  whence  it  returns  by  the  veins  into  the  right  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  to  take  the  same  course  again.  This 
is  called  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  by  which  life  a«d 
heat  are  communicated  to  every  part  of  the  body. 

In  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a  good  part  of  it  goes 
up  into  the  head  ;^  and  by  the  brains  are  separated  from 
it,  or  made  out  of  it,  the  animal  spirits  ;  which,  by  the 
nerves,  impart  sense  and  motion  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  inftruments  of  motion  are  the  muscles ;  the  fibres 
whereof  contracting  themselves,  move  the  several  parts 
of  the  body. 

This  contraction  of  the  muscles  is,  in  some  of  them, 
by  the  direction  of  the  mind,  and  in  some  of  them  with- 
out it ;  which  is  the  difference  between  voluntary  and 
involuntary  motions,   in  the  bodv. 


CHAP.    XI. 
Of  the  Five  Senses. 

OF  vSEElNG* 


THE  organ  of  seeing  is  the  eye;    consisting  of 
variety  of  parts  wonderfully  contrived,  for  the  ad- 
mitting and  refracting  the  rays  of  light;  so  that  those 
that  come  from  the  «ame  point  of  the  object,  au4  fell 
upon  different  parts  of  the  pupil,  are  brought  to  meet 
Vol,  II.  Ff  ^bsgics!^ 
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again  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  whereby  the  whole  ob- 
ject is  painted  on  the  retina  that  is  spread  there. 

That  M'hich  immediately  affects  the  sight,  and  pro- 
duces in  us  that  sensation  which -we  call  seeing,  is  light. 

Light  may  be  considered  either,  6rst,  as  it  radiates 
from  luminous  bodies  directly  to  our  eyes;  and  thus 
we  see  luminous  bodies  themselves^  as  the  suo,  or  a 
flame,  &c.  or  secondly,  as  it  is  reflected  from  other 
bodies;  and  thus  we  see  a  man,  or  a  picture,  by  the  rays 
of  light  reflected  from  them  to  our  eyes. 

Bodies,  in  respect  of  light,  may  be  divided  into  three 
sorts;  flrst,  those  that  emit  rays  of  light,  as  the  sun  and 
£xt  stars;  secondly,  those  that  transmit  the  rays  of  light, 
as  the  air;  thirdly,  those  that  reflect,  the  rays  of  light, 
as  iron,  earth,  &c.  The  first  are  called  luminous ;  the 
.%econd  pellucid  ;  and  the  third  opake. 

The  rays  of  light  themselves  are  not  seen ;  but  by 
them  the  bodies,  from  which  they  originally  come;  as 
the  sun,  or  a  flxt  star  ;  or  the  bodies,  from  which  they 
are  reflected  ;  as  a  horse,  or  a  tull^.  When  the  moon 
shines,*  we  do  not  see  the  rays  which  come  from  the  sun 
to  the  moon,  but  by  them  we  see  the  moon,  from  whence 
they  are  reflected. 

If  the  eye  be  placed  in  the  medium,  through  which 
the  rays  pass  to  it,  the  medium  is  not  seen  at  all ;  for 
instance,  we  do  not  see  the  air  throuafh  which  the  ravs 
come  to  our  eyes.  But  if  a  pellucid  body,  through 
which  the  light  comes^  be  at  a  distance  from  our  eye, 
we  see  that  bmly,  as  well  as  the  bodies,  from  M'hence 
the  rays  come  that  pass  through  them  to  come  to  our 
eyes.  For  instance,  \vc  do  not  only  see  bodies  through 
a  pair  of  spectacles,  but  wc  see  the  glass  itself.  The 
reason  whereof  is,  that  pellucid  bodies  being  bodies, 
the  surfaces  of  which  reflect  some  rays  of  light  from  their 
solid  parts;  these  surfaces,  placed  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  the  eye,  may  be  seen  by  those  reflected  rays; 
as,  at  the  same  time,  other  bodies  beyond  those  pellucid 
ones  may  be  seen  by  the  transmitted  rays. 

Opake  bodies  are  of  two  sorts,  specular,  or  not  spe- 
.culaiV"  Specular  bodies,  or  mirrours,  are  such  opake  bo- 
dies, whose  surfaces  are  polished ;  whereby  they,  reflect- 
ing 
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ing  the  rays  in  the  same  order  as  they  come  from  other 
bodies,  show  us  their  images. 

The  rays  that  are  reflected  from  opake  bodies,  ahi^ys 
bring  with  them  to  the  eye  the  idea  of  colour ;  and  this 
'colour  is  nothing  else,  in  the  bodies,  but  a  dispositioa 
to  reflect  to  the  eye  more  copiously  one  sort  of  rajrs  thaji 
anotlier.  For  particular  rays  are  originally  endowed 
\vith  particular  colours ;  some  are  red,  other;  olue,  others 
yellow,  and  others  green,  &c. 

Every  ray  of  light,  as  it  comes  from  the  sun,  seems  a 
bundle  of  all  these  several  sorts  of  rays ;  and  as  some  of 
them  are  more  refrangible  than  others ;  thai  is,  are  more 
turned  out  of  their  course,  in  passing  from  one  medium 
to  another;  it  follows,  that  after  such  refraction  they 
will  be  separated,  and  their  distinct  colour  ol?sc!tvea. 
Of  these,  the  most  refrangible  are  violet,  and  the  least 
reel;  and  the  intermediate  ones,  in  order,  are  indigo^ 
blue,  green,  yellow,  and  orange.  This  separation  is 
very  entertaining,  and  viU  be  observed  with  pleasure 
in  holding  a  prism  in  the  beams  of  the  sun. 

As  all  these  rays  differ  in  refrangibility,  so  they  do  ia 
reflexibility ;  that  is,  in  the  property  of  being  more 
easily  reflected  from  certain  bodies,  than  from  pth6rs ; 
and  hence  arise,  as  hath  been  said,  all  the  colours  of 
bodies ;  which  are,  in  a  manner,  infinite,  as  an  infinite 
number  of  compositions  and  proportions,  of  the  original 
colours,  may  be  imagined. 

The  whiteness  of  the  sun's  light  is  compounded  of  all 
the  original  colours,  mixed  in  a  due  proportion. 

Whiteness,  in  bodies,  is  but  a  disposition  to  reflect  all 
colours  of  light,  nearly  in  the  proportion  they  are  mixed 
in  tlie  original  rays  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  blackness  is 
only  a  disposition  to  absorb  or  stifle,  without  reflection^ 
most  of  the  rays  of  every  sort  that  fall  on  the  bodies. 

Light  is  successively  propagated  with  an  almost  in- 
conceivable s'wiftness  ;  for  it  comes  from  the. sun,  to  this 
our  earth,  in  about  seven  or  eight  minutes  of  time, 
which  distance  is  about  80,000^000  English  miles. 

Besides  colour,  weare  supposed  to  see  figure,  but,  in 
truth,  that  which  we  perceive  when  we  see  figure,  a^ 
perceiveable  by  sigljit,  is  nothing  but  the  t(:rnlination  of 
colour. 

Viz  "^ 
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OF  HEARING. 


V  • 


VxiKT  to  seeingi  hearing  is  the  most  extensive  cf  our 
^tensesu  The  ear  is  the  organ  of  hearings  whose  curious 
^W^i^  is  to  be  learnt  from  anatomy, 
ff  j^at  which  is  conveyed  into  tlie  bfatn  by  the  ear  is 
allM  soiihd ;'  though/in.bruth,  till  it  come  to  reach  and 
.alSrct  the  i>erc^ive  part,  it  be  nothing  but  motion.' 

The  motion,  which  produces  in  us  the  perception  of 
^oun^  is  a  vibration  or  tlie  air,  caused  by  an  exceeding 
^hprt;  but  quick|  tremulous  ntotipn  of  the  body,  ftom 
,whicb  it  13  propagated ;  and  therefore  we.  consider  and 
^^ehominate  them  as  bodies  sounding. 
. '  Th^t  soupd  is  the  effect  of  such  a  short,  brisk,  vifaiat- 
uigniotion  of  bodies,  from  which  it  is  propagated,  4My 
be  known  from  what  is  observed  and  felt  m  the  stnlfgs 
jbf  instruments,  and  the  trembling  of  bells,  as  long  as 
we  perceive  any  sound  come  fh)m  them ;  for  as  soon  as 
.that  vibration  is  stopt,  or  ceases  in  them,  the  perception 
'peases  also. 

'The  propagation  of  sound  is  vpry  quick,  but  not 
approacning  that  of  light  Soiina  moves  about  1140 
^Xnglish  feet  in  a  second  of  time ;  and  in  seven  or  eight 
minuted  of  time,  they  move  about  one  hundred  English 
iniles. 


OF  SMELLING. 

Smelling  is  another  sense,  that  seems  to  be  wrought 
on  by  bodies  at  a  distance ;  though  that  which  imme- 
diately affects  the  organ,  and  pitxluces  in  us  the  sensa- 
tion of  any  smell,  are  affluvia,  or  invisible  particles,  that 
coming  from  bodies  at  a  distance,  ini  mediately  ftfTect  the 
oltactorv  nerves. 

Smelling  bodies  seem  perpetually  to  send  forth  efflu- 
via, or  steams,  without  sensibly  wasting  at  all.  Thus 
a  jjrain  of  musk  will  send  forth  odonterous  particles  for 
scores  of  years  together,  without  its  being  spent;  whereby 
t^ne  would  conclude  that  these  particles  are  very  small : 

tud 
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and  yet  it  is  plain,  that  they  are  much  grosser  than  the 
rays  of  light,  which  have  a  free  passage  through  glass ;, 
and  grosser  also  than  the  magnetic  affluvia,  which  pass^ 
freely  through  all  bodies,  when  those  that  produce  smelt 
will  not  pass  through  the  thin  membranes  of  a  bladder, 
and  many  of  them  scarce  ordinary  white  paper. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  smells,  though  we  hav6f 
but  a  few  names  for  them ;  sweet,  stinking,  sour,  rank, 
and  musty,  are  almost  all  the  denominations  we  have 
for  odours ;  though  the  smell  of  a  violet,  and  of  musk,  . 
both  called  sweet,  are  as  distinct  as  any  two  smells  what* 
soever. 

OF  TASTE. 

Taste  is  the  next  sense  to  be  considered. 

The  oi^n  of  taste  is  the  tongue  and  palate. 

Bodies,  that  emit  light,  sounds,  and  smells,  are  seeB, 
heard,  aiid  smelt  at  a  distance;  but  bodies  are  not  tasted, 
but  by  immediate  application  to  the  organ ;  for  till  our 
meat  touch  our  tongues,  or  palates,  we  taste  it  not,  how 
pear  soever  it  be. 

It  may  be  observed  of  tastes,  that  though  there  be  a 
great  variety  of  them,  yet,  as  in  smells,  they  have  only 
some  few  general  names ;  as  sweet,  bitter,  s^quFj^  liarsh^ 
rank,  and  some  few  others, 

OF  TOUCH. 

The  fifth  and  last  of  our  senses  is  touch ;  a  sen^Q 
spread  over  the  whole  body,  though  it  be  most  emi- 
nently placed  in  the  ends  of  the  fitters.   ' 

By  this  sense  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies  iu*e  dis* 
cerned ;  as  hard,  soft,  smooth,  rough,  dry,  wet,  clammy, 
and  the  like. 

But  the  most  considerable  of  the  qualities,  that  are 
perceived  by  this  sense,  are  heat,  and  cold. 

The  due  temperament  of  those  two  opposite  qualities^ 
is  the  great  instrument  of  nature,  that  she  makes  use  o€ 
in  most,  if  not  all,  her  productvoiv^  ^-    ^ 
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Heat  b  a  very  brisk  s^itation  of  the  insensible  parts 
of  the  object,  which  produces  in  us  that  sensation,  from 
Hfhence  we  denominate  the  object  hot ;  so  what  in  dur 
sensation  is  heat,  in  the  object  is  nothing  but  motion. 
This  appears  by  the  way  whereby  heat  is  produced ;  for 
we  see  that  the  rubbing  of  a  brass  nail  upon  a  bo&rd  will 
nake  it  very  hot,  and  the  axle-tree  of  carts  and  coaches 
are  often  hot>  and  sometimes  to  a  de^ee,  that  it  sets 
them  on  fire,  by  the  rubbiog  of  the  nave  of  the  wheel 
Upon  it. 

-  On  the  other  side,  the  utmdst  degree  of  cold  is  the  ^ 
cessation  of  that  motionofthe  insensible  particles,  which 
to  our  touch  is  heat 

Bodies  are  denominated  hot  and  cold  in  proportion  to 
the  present '  temperament  of  that  pait  of  our  body  to 
which  they  are  applied ;  so  that  feels  hot  to  one,  which 
seems  cold  to  another ;  nay,  the  same  body,  felt  by  the 
ti^o  hands  of  the  same  tnan,  may  at  the  sarne  time  ap- 
j>ear  hot  to  the  one,  and  cold  to  the  other ;  because  the 
xnotion  of  the  insensible  particles  of  it  may  be  more  brisk 
than  that  of  the  particles  of  the  other. 
V  Besides  the  objects  before-mentioned,  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  each  of  our  senses,  as  light,  and  colour  of  the 
sight ;  sound  of  hearing ;  odours  of  smelling ;  savours 
of  tasting ;  and  tangible  qualities  of  the  touch ;  there 
ire  two  others  that  al-e  common  to  all  the  senses ;  and 
those  are  pleasure  and  pain,  which  they  may  receive  by 
and  with  their  peculiar  objects.  Thus,  too  much  light 
oflFends  the  ^ye  5  some  sounds  delight,  and  others  grate 
the  ear ;  heat  in  a  certain  degree  is  very  pleasant,  which 
fi^ay  be  augmented  to  the  greatest  torment ;  and  so  the 
rest. 

These  five  sensfes  are  common  to  beasts  with  men; 
nay,  in  some  of  them,  sortie  brutes  exceed  mankind. 
But  men  are  epdowed  with  other  faculties,  which  far 
excel  any  thing  thajt  is  to  be  found  in  th^  other  animals 
in  this  our  globe. 

Memory  ako  brutes  may  bp  supposed  to  have,  as  well 
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CHAP.  XII. 
Of  the  Understanding  of  Man. 

THE  understanding  of  man  does  so  surpass  that  of 
brutes,  that  some  are  of  opinion  brutes  are  mere 
machines,  without  any  manner  of  perception  at  all. 
But  letting  this  opinion  alone,  as  ill-grounded,  we  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  human  understanding, 
and  the  distinct  operations  thereof. 

The  lowest  degree  of  it  consists  in  perception,  which 
we  have  before  m  part  taken  notice  of,  in  our  discoune^ 
of  the  senses.  Concerning  which  it  may  be  convenient 
farther  to  observe,  that,  to  conceive  a  right  notion  of 
perception,  we  must  consider  the  distinct  objects  of  it» 
which  are  simple  ideas ;  v.  g.  such  as  are  those  signified 
by  these  words,  scarlet,  blue,  sweet,  bitter,  heat,  cold, 
&c.  from  the  other  objects  of  our  senses ;  to  which  we 
inay  add  the  internal  operations  of  our  minds,  as  the 
objects  of  our  own  refiectioui  such  as  are  thinking,  wil* 
ling,  &c. 

Out  of  these  simple  ideas  are  made,  by  putting  them 
together,  several  compounded  or  complex  ideas ;  as  those 
signified  by  the  words  pel>ble,  marygold,  horse. 

The  next  thing  the  understanding  doth  in  its  progress 
to  knowledge,  is  to  abstract  its  ideas,  by  which  abstrac- 
tion they  are  made  general. 

A  general  idea  is  an  idea  in  the  mind,  considered 
there  as  separated  from  time  and  place  ;  and  so  capable 
to  represent  any  particular  being  that  is  conformable  to 
it.  Knowledge,  which  is  the  highest  degree  of  the  spe- 
culative faculties,  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  truth 
of  affirmative,  or  negative,  propositions. 

This  perception  is  cither  immediate,  or  mediate.  Im- 
ipediate  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  disagreement, 
of  two  ideas,  is  when,  by  comparing  them  together  in 
our  minds,  we  see,  or,  as  it  were,  behold,  their  agree- 
ment, or  disagreement  This  therefore  is  called  intui- 
tive knowledge.     Thus  we  see  that  Ytd  \^  w^^X'^'^^^n 
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that  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part ;  and  that  two  and 
two  are  equal  to  four.  ' 

The  truth  of  these,  and  the  like  ptbpositions,  we  know 
by  a  bare  simple  intuition  of  the  ideas  themselves,  with- 
out any  more  ado ;  and  such  propositions  are  called  self- 
evident 

The  mediate  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  disa- 
greement^ of  two  ideas,  is  when,  by  the  intervention  of 
one  or  more  other  ideas,  their  agreement,  or  disagree- 
ment, is  shown.  Tliis  is  called  demonstration,  or  n« 
tional  kndwledge.  For  instance:  The  ineqaalij:y  of  the 
breadth  of  two  windows,  or  two  rivers,  or  any  itmo  bodia 
that  cannot  be  put  together,  may  be  known  by  the  in- 
MMention  of  the  same  measure,  applied  to  them  both ; 
«pi^80  it  is  in  our  general  ideas,  whose  agreement  or 
dTsagreement  may  be  often  shown  by  the  intervention  of 
some  other  ideas,  so  as  to  produce  aemonstrative  know<> 
ledge ;  where  the  ideas  in  question  cannot  be  brought 
tog^er,  and  immediately  compared^  so  as  to  produce 
intuitive  knowledge. 

The  understanding  doth  not  know  only  certain  truth ; 
but  also  judges  of  probability,  which  consists  in  the 
likely  agreement,  or  disagreein^nt,  of  ideas. 

Tne  assenting  to  any  proposition  as  probable  is  called 
opinion  of*  belief^ 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  great  and  visible 
parts  of  the  universe,  and  those  great  masses  of  matter, 
the  stars,  planets,  and  particularly  this  our  earth,  toge- 
ther with  the  inanimate  parts,  and  animate  inhabitants 
of  it ;  it  may  be  now  fit  to  consider  what  these  sensible 
bodies  are  made  of,  and  that  is  of  unconceivably  small 
bodies,  or  atoms,  out  of  whose  various  combinations 
biji^r  molecular,  are  made :  and  so,  by  a  greater  and 
greater  composition,  bigger  bodies ;  and  out  of  these  the 
whole  material  world  is  constituted. 

By  the  figure,  bulk,  texture,  and  motion,  of  these 
small  and  insensible  corpuscles,  all  the  phaenomena  of 
bodies  may  be  explained « 
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^i4      A  new  Method  a/a  Commo^Place^Book. 


Epistola-3     a  letter  from  Mr*  Locke  to  Mr. 
2.  Toignard,  containing  a  new  and  easy  method 
of  a  common-place-book,  to  which  an  index 
of  two  pages  is  sufficient* 

AT  lengthy  sir,  in  obedience  to  you,  I  publish 
my  •*  method  of  a  common  •place-book." 
I  am  ashamed  that  I  deferred  so  long  complying 
with  your  request ;  but  I  esteemed  it  so  mean  a 
thing,  as  not  to  deserve  publishing,  in  an  age  so 
full  pf  useful  invention!^  as  ours  is.  You  may 
remember,  that  I  freely  communicated  it  to  you, 
and  several  others,  to  whom  I  imagined  it  would 
Xiot  be  unacceptable:  so  that  it  ^vas  not  to  re- 
serve the  sole  use  of  it  to  myself,  that  I  declined 
publishing  it  But  the  regard  I  had  to  the  public 
discouraged  me  from  presenting  it  with  such  « 
trifle.  I  et  my  obligations  to  you,  and  the 
friendship  between  us-,  compel  me  now  to  foUot 
your  advice.  Your  last  letter  has  perfectly  de- 
termined nie  to  it,  and  I  am  convinced  that  I 
ought  not  ta  delay  publishing  it,  when  you  tell 
me,  that  an  experience  of  several  years  has  showed 
its  usefulness,  and  several  of  your  friends,  to 
whom  you  have  communicated  it.  There  is  bo 
need  I  should  tell  you,  how  useful  it  has  been  to 
nie,  after  five  and  twenty  years  experience,  as  I 
told  you,  eight  years  since,  when  I  had  the  ho- 
nour to  wait  on  you  at  Paris,  and  when  I  might 
have  been  instructed,  by  vour  learued  and  agree- 
able discourse.  What  1  aim  at  now,  by  this 
letter,  is  to  testify  publicly  the  esteem  and  respect 
I  have  for  you,  and  to  convince  you  how  much 
I  am,  sir,  your,  &c. 

Before  I  enter  on  my  subject,  it  is  fit  to  ac- 
quaint the  reader,  that  this  tract  is  disposed  in 
the  same  m;x\\u£t  V\v\\.  >\\^-s:wcw\s\^\Nr^lace-b^ 
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3.  ought  to  be  disposed.  It  will  be  understood  by 
reading  what  follows,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Latin  titles  on  the  top  of  the  backside  of  each 
leaf,  and  at  the  bottom  [a  little  below  the  top] 
of  this  page. 
iionit/t:.]  In  eorum  evangelio,  quod  secundum 
Ilebrffios  diccbatur,  histoi-ia  quae  habetur  Matth. 
xix.  16.  et  alia  qusedam,  erat  interpolata  in  hunc 
moduni:  **  Dixit  ad  eum  alter  divitum,  magister, 
quid  bonum  faciens  vivam?  Dixit  ei  Domi- 
nus,  legem  &  prophetas,  fac.  Ilespondit  ad 
eum,  feci.  Dixit  ei :  vade,  vende  omnia  qu«E 
possides,  &  divide  paiiperibus,  &  veni,  ser 
quere  me.  Coepit  autem  dives  scalpere  caput 
suum,  &  non  placuit  ei.  £t  dixit  ad  eum 
Dominus :  quomodo  dicis,  legem  feci  &  pro- 
phetas? cfim  scriptum  sit  in  lege,  diligea 
proximum  tuum  sicut  teipsum  :  &  ecce  multi 
fratres  tui  filii  Abraham  amicti  sunt  stercore, 
morientes  prge  fame,  &  domus  tua  plena  est 
bonis  nuiltis,  &  non  egreditur  omnino  aliquid 
ex  ea  ad  cos.  Et  conversus,  dixit  Simoni,  dis- 
cipulo  suo,  sedenti  apud  se :  Simon,  fili  Johan- 
nte,  facilius  est  cauielum  intrare  per  foramen, 
aciis,  quam  divitem  in  regnum  coelorum." 
Nimirum  ha;c  ideo  immutavit  Ebion,  quia  Chris- 
tum nee  Dei  (ilium,  nee  vo^uoSgTjjv,  sed  nudum  in- 
terpretem  legis  per  Mosem  datse  agnoscebat. 

In  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebi9nites,  which  they 
calletl  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
story,  that  is  in  the  xixth  of  St.  Matth.  and  in 
the  l6th  and  following  verses,  was  changed  after 
this  manner:  **  One  of  the  rich  men  said  to  him: 
Master,  what  shall  I  do  that  I  may  have  life? 
Jesus  said  to  him :  Obey  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets.    He  answered,  I  have  clone  so.     Jesus 
'^  said  unto  him.  Go,  sell  what  thou  hast,  divide 
*^  it  among  the  poor,  and  then  come  and  follow 
^*  me.      Upon  which  the  rich  nian   began  to 
scratch  lv$^  head,  and  to  dislike  the  advice  of 
Jesus:  and  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  How  can 
you  say  you  have  done  as  the  law  <iA\d\.\\^^'^^^ 
V.  10-  ^^^^'^ 
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Adver&akioru^  Methodus.]  I  take  a  paper  book 
4.  of  what  size  I  please.  I  idivide  the  two  first 
pages  that  face  one  another  by  pamllel  lines  into 
jfive  and  twenty  equal  parts,  every  fifth  line 
black,  the  other  red.  I  then  cut  them  perpen- 
diculai  ly  by  other  lines  that  I  draw  from  the  lop 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  as  you  may  see  in  die 
table  prefixed.  I  put  about  the  middle  of  each 
five  spaces  one  of  the  twenty  letters  I  design  to 
make  use  of,  and,  a  little  forward  in  each  space, 
the  five  vowels,  one  below  another,  in  their 
natural  order.  This  is  the  index  to  the  whole 
volume,  how  big  soever.it  may  be. 

The  Inckx  being  made  after  this  manner,  I 
leave  a  margin  in  all  the  other  pages  of  the  book, 
of  about  the  largeness  of  an  inch,  in  a  volume,  in 
folio,  or  a  little  larger;  and,  in  a  less  volume, 
smaller  in  proportion. 

If  I  would  put  any  thing  in  my  Common- 
Place-Bouk,  1  find  out  a  head  to  which  I  mav 
refer  it.  Each  head  ought  to  be  some  iwiportant 
and  essential  word  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  in 
that  woid  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  first  letter, 
and  the  vowel  that  follows  it;  for  upon  theactwo 
letters  dc[)ends  all  the  use  of  the  index. 

I  omit  three  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  of  no 
use  to  me,  viz.  K.  Y.  W.  which  are  supplied  l»y 
C.  I.  U.  that  are  equivalent  to  them.  I  put  the 
letter  Q.  that  is  always  followed  with  an  u.  in 
the  firth  space  of  Z.  By  throwing  Q.  last  in  my 
index,  I  preserve  the  regularity  of  my  index, 
and  diminish  not  in  the  least  its  extent;  for  it 
seldom  happens  that  there  is  any  head  begins 
with  Z.  u.  I  have  found  none  in  the  liv: 
and  twenty  years  I  have  used  this  method.  Ii 
ncvcrilielcss  it  be  necessary,  nothing  hinders  bu: 
that  one  may  make  a  retierence  after  Q.  u.  pro- 
vided it  be  done  with  any  kind  of  distinction; 
but  for  more  exactness  a  place  nray  be  assii;"^** 

b  lor 
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5.  For  Q.  u.  below  the  index,  as  I  have  formerly 
idone.  When  I  meet  with  any  thing,  that  I 
think  fit  to  put  into  my  common-place-book,  I 
first  find  a  proper  head.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  head  be  Epistola,  I  look  unto  the 
index  iox  the  first  letter  and  the  following  vowel, 
which  in  this  instance  are  £.  i.  if  in  the  space 
marked  E.  i.  there  is  any  number  that  directs 
me  to  the  page  designed  for  M'ords  that  begin 
with  an  E.  and  whose  first  vowel,  after  the  initial 
letter,  is  I ;  1  must  then  write  under  the  word 
Epistola,  in  that  page,  wiiat  I  have  to  remark. 
I  write  the  head  in  \dJt^  letters,  and  begin  a 
little  way  out  into  the  margin,  and  I  continue  on 
the  line,  in  writing  what  I  Imve  to  say.  I  ob- 
serve constantly  this  rule,  that  only  the  head  ap- 
pears in  the  margin,  and  that  it  be  continued  on 
without  ever  doubling  the  Hne  in  the  margin, 
by  which  means  the  heads  will  be  obvious  at 
first  sight. 

If  1  find  no  number  in  the  index,  in  the  space 
R  i.  I  look  into  my  book  for  the  first  backside 
of  a  leaf  that  is  not  ixTitten  in,  which,  in  a  book 
where  there  is  yet  nothing  but  the  index,  must 
be  p.  2.  I  write  then,  in  my  index  after  R  i. 
the  number  2.  and  the  head  Epistola  at  the  top 
of. the  margin  of  the  second  page,  and  all  that  I 
put  under  that  head,  in  the  same  page,  as  you 
see  I  have  done  in  the  second  page  of  this 
method.  From  that  time  the  class  E.  i.  is 
wholly  in  possession  of  the  second  and  third 
pages. 

They  are  to  be  employed  only  'On  words  that 
begin  with  an  \\  and  whose  nearest  vowel 
is  an  I,  as  Ebionitae  (see  the  third  page) 
Episcopus,  Echinus,  Edictum,  Eflicacia,  &c. 
The  reason,  why  I  begin  always  at  the  top  of  the 
backside  of  a  leaf,  and  assign  to  one  class  two 
pages,  that  face  one  another,  rather  than  an  en- 
tire leafi  is,  because  the  heads  of  the  class  appear 

V.  all 
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AovERSAKioRUK  IMetiiodus.]  all  at  once^  withotit  tbe 
V.    trouble  of  turning  over  a  leaf. 
6. 

Every  time,  that  I  would  write  a  new  head,  I 
look  first  in  tnv  index  for  the  characteristic  let- 
tertf  jDf  the  words,  and  I  see,  by  the  number  that 
follows,  what  the  page  is  tiiiat  is  assigned  to  the 
class  of  that  head.  If  there  is  no  miaioer,  I  must 
look  for  the  first  backside  of  a  page  that  is  blank. 
I  then  set  down  the  number  in  the  index,  and 
design  that  page,  with  that  of  the  right  side  of 
the  following  iaf,  to  this  new  class.  Let  it  be^ 
for  •example^  ^Mie  word  Adversaria;  if  I  see  no 
number  in  the  space  A.  e*  I  se^  for  the  first 
backside  of  a  leaf,  which  being  at  p.  4«  I  set 
down  in  the  space  A.  e.  the  number  4.  and  in 
the  fourth  page  the  head  ADVERSARfAt  with  all 
that  I  write  under  it,  as  I  have  already  informed 
you.  From  this  time  the  fourth  page  with  the 
fifth  that  follows  is  reserved  for  the  class  A.  e. 
that  is  to  say,  fou  the  heads  that  begin  with  an 
A,  and  whose  next  vowel  is  an  £ ;  as  ibr  instance^ 
Aer,  Aera,  Agesilaus,  Acheron^  &c. 

When  the  two  pages  designed  for  one  class 
are  full,.  I  look  forwards  for  the  next  backside 
of  a  leaf,  that  is  blank.  If  it  be  that  which  im- 
mediately follows,  I  write,  at  the  bottbm  of  the 
margin,  in  the  page  tlxat  I  have  filled,  the  letter 
V,  that  is  to  say,  Vertc,  turn  over  ;  as  likewisfl 
the  same  at  the  top  oF  th^i  next  page.  If  the 
pages,  that  immediately  follow,  are  already  filled 
by  other  classes,  I  write  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  last  filled,  V,  and  the  numl^er  of  the  next 
empty  backside  of  a  page.  At  the  beginning  of 
that  page  I  write  down  the  head,  under  which  I 
go  on,  with  what  I  had  to  put  in  my  common- 
place-book, as  if  it  had  been  in  the  same  page. 
At  the  top  of  this  new  backside  of  a  leaf,  1  set 
down  the  number  of  the  page  I  filled  last.  By 
these  numbers  which  refer  to  one  another,  tli 
first  whereof  is  at  the  bottom  of  one  page,  and 

Aj  the 
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7.  the  second  is  at  the  beginning  of  apotfaerj^  one 
joins  matter  that  is  separated,  as  if  there  was 
nothing  between  them.  For,  by  this  reciprocal 
reference  of  numbers,  one  ma,y  tnm,  as  one  leaf, 
all  those  that  are  between  the  two,  even  as  .if 
they  were  pasted  togethier.  You*  have  an  exam- 
ple of  this  in  the  third  and  tenth  pages. . 

Every  time  I  put  a  number  at  the  bottom  of  a 
page,  I  put  it  also  into  the  index ;  but  when  I 
put  only  a  V,  I  m^ke  no  addition  in  the  index; 
the  reason  whereof  is  plain. 

If  the  head  is  a  monosyllable  and  begins^  with 
a  vowel,  that  vowel  is  at  the  same  time  both  the 
first  letter  of  the  word,  and  the  characteristic 
vov)el  Therefore  I  write  the  words  Ars  in  A  a 
and  ps  in  O  o.    , 

You  may  see  by  what  I  have  said,  thft  one  is 
to  begin  to  write  each  class  of  words,  on  the 
backside  of  a  page.  It  may  happen,  upon  that 
accmiit,  that  the  backside  of  all  the  pages  may 
be  foil,  and  yet  there  may  remain  several  pages, 
on  the  right  hand,  which  are  empty.  Now  if 
you  have  a  mind  tq  fill  your  bo(^  you  may 
assign  these  right  sides,  which  are  wholly  blank, 
to  new  classes. 

If  any  one  imagines  that  these  hundred  classes 
are  not  sufficient  to  comprehend  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects without  confusion,  he  may  follow  the  same 
method,  and  yet  augment  the  number  to  five 
hundred,  in  adding  a  vowel.  But  having  ex- 
perienced both  the  one  and  the  other  method,  I 
prefer  the  first ;  and  usage  will  convince  those, 
who  shall  try  it,  how  well  it  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose aimed  at ;  especially  if  one  has  a  book  for 
each  science,  upon  whicl^  one  makes  collections, 
or  at  least  two  for  the  two  heads,  to  which  one 
may  refer  all  pur  knowledge,  viz.  moral  philoso- 
phy, and  natural. 

You  may  add  a  thirc|,  which  may  be  called 
the  knowledge  of  signs/  which  relates  to  the  use 

.11.  Gg 
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Adversabioruh  Methodus.]    ot  words,  and  is  of 
V."    much  more  extent  than  mtre  critii^sm. 


»• 


A, 


•  4  •    . 


;  As  to  the  language,  in'H^hich  one  ought  to 
express  the  heads,  I  esteem  the  Latin  tongue 
mo>8t  commodious,  provided  the  nommative  case 
be  always  kept  to,  for  fear  lest  in  words  of  two 
syllables,  or  in  monosyllables  that  begin .  with 
the  vowel-,  the  change,  which  happens  in  oblique 
caseis,'  should  occasion  confusion.  But  it  is  not 
6f  much  (ionsequence  what  language  is  made  use 
ofj,  provided  there  be  no  mixture  in  the  heads,  of 
difiei*ent  languages. 


take  nof ice  of  a  place  in  ai^  author^  from 
I  I  quote  something,  I  make  uae^*t)f  this 


■»  f  ■    f » « 


'■''■. 


To 

'  ^  *  whom 

method :    betbre  I  write  any  thing,    I '  put  the 
"•  '    iMtfrite  of  the  author  in  my  common-placc-book, 

-  '•    atidtihd*  that  name  the  title  of  the  treatise,  the 

-  '    si2:e  of  the  Volume,  the  time  and  place  of  its  edi- 
tic»),:  and  (what  ought  never  to  be  oix^ed)  the 

Aftuinber  of  pages  that  the  whole  book  contains. 
For  example,  I  putinto  the  class  M.  a.     **  Mar- 

•  ^*  shaml  Canon  Chronicus  ^gyptiacus,  Gnccus, 
'^^-'^Jfedisquisitionesfol."  London  1672,  p.  6^6. 
This  number  of  pages  serves  me  for  the  future 
to  mark  the  particular  treatise  of  this  author,- 
and  the  edition  I  make  use  of.  I  have  no  ueed 
to  mark  the  place,  otherwise  than  in  setting 
down  the  number  of  the  page  from  whence  I 
have  drawn  what  I  have  wrote,  just  above  the 
number  of  pages  contained  in  the  whole  volume. 

'  You  will  see  an  example  in  Acherusia,  where  the 

:  number  259  is  just  above  the  number  626,  that 
is  to  say,  the  number  of  the  page,  where  I  take 
my  matter,  is  just  above  the  number  of  pages  of 
the  whole  volume.  By  this  means  I  not  only 
save  myself  the  trouble-  of  writing  Canon  Chro- 
nicus  iEgyptiacus,  &c.  but  am  able  by  the  rule 
of  three  to  find  out  the  same  passage  in  any  other 
edition,  by  looking  for  the  number  of  itsjpjages; 

since 
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9.    since  the  edition  I  have  used,  whiob*  oontains 
6i26,  gives  me  259-     Ybii  will  not  indeed  always 
lighten  the  very  page  you  want,  because  of  the 
breaches,  that  are  madein.difibrent  editions  of 
bcjoks,  and  that  are^  not  always  equal  in  propoi- 
tion ;  but  you  are  never  very  far  from  the  place 
you  want,  and  it  is  better  to  be  able  to  find  a 
passage,  in  turning  over  a  few  pages,  than  to  be 
obliged  to  turn  over^a  whole  book  to  find  it,  as 
it  happens,    when  the  book  has  no  index,  or 
when  the  index  is  not  exact. 
Vc HERON.]  '^Pratum,  ficta,  mortuoram  hal>itatio,  est 
^'  locus  prope  Memphin,   juxta  paludem,  quam 
*'  vocant  Acherusiani,  &c."  This  is  a  passage  out 
of  D.  Siculus,    the  sense  whereof  is  this:   the 
fields,  where  they  feign  that  the  dead  inhabit, 
are  only  a  place  near  Memphis,    near  a  marsh 
called  Achcrusia,  about  which  is  a  most  delight- 
ful country,   where  one  may  behold  lakes  and 
forests  of  lotus  and  calamus.     It  is  with  reason, 
that  Orpheus  said,  the  dead  inhabit  these  places, 
because  there  the  Egyptians  celebrate  the  greatest 
part,  and  the  most  august,  of  their  funeral  so- 
lemnities.   They  carry  the  dead  over  the  Nile, 
and  through  the  marsh  of  Acherusia,  and  there 
put  them  into  subterraneous  vaults.     There  are 
a  great  many  other  fables,  among  the  Greeks, 
touching  the  state  of  the  dead,   which  very  well 
agree  with  what  is  at  this  day  practised  in  Egypt. 
For  they  call  the  boat,  in  which  the  dead  are 
transported,  Baris;  and  a  certain  piece  of  money 
is  given  to  the  ferry-man  for  a  passage,  who,  in 
their  language,  is  called  Charon.  Near  this  place 
is  a  temple  of  Hecate  in  the  shades,  &c.  and  the 
gates  of  Cocytus  and  Lethe,  shut  up  with  bars 
of  brass.   There  are  other  gates,  which  are  called 
the  gates  of  truth,  with  the  statue  of  justice,  be- 
fore them,  which  had  no  head.    Marsham.  W^. 
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EflMirix&l^  ^^IphcU-diraofc  you?  ataoeit  isfwriMea  mthe 

\^  &'  '^  lair,  Tbouishaltlove  thf  neighbcmr  asu  thyself  ; 

..UK  '^mdttbQve  ase  many  of  tby  biethieiiy  children 

.  f^of  Afaraihaoi,  who  are  almost  naked^  and  who 

ai3e.rady  to  die  with  hunger,  while- thy  house 

is  fnH  of  good  lliings^  and.  yet  thou.  givesC 

^^them  no  he^.nor  assistance.     And  turning 

^^  himsdf .  tx>waras  Smcm,  his  disciple^  who  sat 

V  near,  him ;  Simon,   son  of  Johanna,  said  he, 

^^  it  is.easier  for  a  camd  to  go  through  the  eye 

^^  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  ta  enter  into 

'.^the  kingdouL  of  heaven*"      Ebion   changed 

this  passage,  hecause  he.  did^  not'  believe  Jesus 

Cltfist  to  beu  the  son  of  God,  nor  a  law-giver, 

but  a.  merei  intei;pretw  of  the.  l^w  of  Moses. 

Grotius  '^^ 
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HjER£Tici.]  "  Nostrum  igitur  fuit,  eligefc  &  iOptarc 
18.    '^  meliora,  ut  ad  vestrani  correctionem  auditum 

''  haberetnus,  non  ia  contentibne  &  semulatione 
&  persecutionibus,  sed  mansuetfe  consolanda 
benevolo  hortando,  lenitur  disputando,  sicut 
scriptum  est,  servuih  autem  Domini  uon  opor- 
tet  litigare,  sed  mitem  esse  ad  omnes,  dociin- 
lem,  patientem,  in  modestia  corripientem  di- 
versa  sentientes.  Nostrum  ergo  luit  velle  has 
partes  expetere;  Dei  est  volentibus^ft  peten- 
tibus  donare  quod  bonum  est.  lUi  in  vos 
sseviant  qui  nesciunt  cum  quo  labore  veruni 
iuveniatur,  &  quam  difficile  caveantur  errores. 
Illi  in  vos  sseviant,  qui  nesciunt  quam  raram 
&  arduum  sit  carnatia  phantasmata  pise  mentis 
serenitate  superare.  Illi  in  vos  steviant,  qui 
nesciunt  cum  quant&difficultateisanetur  oculus 
iuterioris  hominis,    ut  SfMit    intueri    solcm 

"  suum; Illi  in  vos  miaBt,  qui  nesciunt 

quibus  suspiriis  &  gemitibus  Gat,  ut  ex  quan- 
tulacunque  parte  possit  intelligi  Deus.  Pos- 
tremoj  illi  in  vos  saeviant,  qui  nuUo  tali  errorc 
decepti  sunt,  quali  vos  deceptos  vident.  In 
catholicil  enim  ecclesiA,  ut  omittani  sincerissi- 
mam  sapientiam,  ad  cujus  cognitionem  pauci 
spirituales  in  hac  \\v\  perveniunt,  ut  earn  ex 
minimi  quidem  parte,  qui  homines  sunt,  sed 
tamen  sine  dubitatione,  cognoscant :  caeterum 
quippe  turbam  non  intelligenin  vivacitas,  sed 
credendi  simplicitas  tutissimam  facit"    Au- 

gustinus,  Tom.  vi.  col.  Il6.  fol.     Basilias  1542, 

contra  Epist.   ]\IanicIi8&i,   quam  vocant  funda- 

menti. 

We  were  of  opinion,  that  other  methods 
were  to  be  made  choice  of,  and  that,  to  re- 
cover you  from  your  errours,  we  ought  not  to 
persectte  you  with  injuries  and  invectives,  or 
any  ill  treatment,  but  endeavour  to  procure 
your  attention  by  soil  words  and  exhorta- 
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13.      '*  holy  writ,  "the  servant  of  the  Lord/ougiit 
not  to  love  strife  and  quarrels,  biit  to  be  gen- 
tle, affable,  and  patient  towards  all  mankind, 
and  to  reprove  with  modesty  those  who  differ 
from  him  in  opinion." — **  Let  them  only  treat 
you  with  rigour,  who  know  hot  how  difficult 
it  is  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  avoid  errour. 
Let  those  treat  you  with  rigOur,  who  are  igno- 
rant how  rare  and  painful  a  work  it  is  calmly 
to  dissipate  the  carnal  phantoms,  that  disturb 
^'  even  a  pious  mind.     Let  those  treat  you  with 
rigour,  who  are  ignorant  of  thfe  extreme  diffi- 
culty that  there  is  to  purify 'kW  eye  of  the 
**  inward  man,  to  render  him  Capable  of  seeing 
*^  the  truth,  which  is  the  sun,  or  light  of  the 
*^  soul.     Let  those  treat  you  with  rigour,  who 
*^  have  never  felt  the  sighs  and  groans  that  a  soul 
must  have  before  it  caii  attain  any  knowledge 
of  the  divine  JBeing.    To  conclude,  let  those 
treat  you  with  rigour  who  never  have  beea 
seduced  into  errours,  near  a-kin  to  those  you 
are  engaged  in.     I  pass  over  in  silence  that 
pure  wisdom,  which  but  a  few  spiritual  mea 
**  attain  to  in  this  life;  so  that  though  they  know 
**  but  in  part,  because  they  are  men;  yet  never- 
theless they  know  what  they  do  know  with 
certainty:  for,  in  tlie  catholic  church,  it  is 
not  pcnetratioH  of  mind,  not  "profound  know- 
ledge, but  simplicity  of  faith,  which  puts  mea 
in  a  state  of  safety. 

Barbari  cjuippe  homines  Romanae,  imo  po- 
**  tins  hunianae  eruditionis  expertes,  qui  nihil 
omnino  sciunt,  nisi  quod  ^  doctoribus  suis 
audiunt:  quod  audiunt  hoc  sequuntur,  ac  sic 
necessc  est  cos  qui  totius  literaturae  ac  scientific 
**  ignari,  sacramentum,  divinse  legis  doctrina, 
magis  quam  lectione,  cognoscunt,  doctrinam 
potius  retinere,  quani  legem.  Itaque  eis  tra- 
ditio  magistrorum  suorum  &  doctrina  invete- 
rata,  quasi  lex  est,  qui  hoc  sciunt,   quod  do* 
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jCoNFESsio  FiD,£J-j|  '^  Perlculosum  nobis  admodum  at- 
1 4«  ^*  que  etiain  qiiscrabile  est,  tot  nunc  fides  ex- 
'^  isterCi  qi^ot  voluptates :  &  tot  nobis  doctrinas 
^'  esse,  qupt  mores:  8c  tot  causas  blasphemia* 
'^  rum  pullulare,  quot  vitia  sunt :  dum  aut  ita 
^'  fides  scribuntur,  ut  volumus,  aut,  ita  ut  volu* 
^'  mus,  inteltiguntur.  Et  cum  secundum  unum 
^^  PcM.m  &  unum  DoQiinum,  8c  unum  baptisma, 
^'  etiani  fides  una  sit,  excidimus  ab  e4  fide,  quae 
sola  est:  ^  dum  .plures  fiant,  id  e3sc  coepe- 
runt,  ne  ulla  sit.;  conscii  tnim  nobi«  invicem 
V  sumuSf  post  Nicieni  con ventfts  synodum,  nihil 
''  ^iua  quam  fidcm  scribi.  Dum  in  verbis 
**  piigna'  est,  dum  de  novitatibus  quaestio  est, 
^^  dum  de  ambiguis  occasio  est,  dum  de  autori- 
**  bus  querela  est,  dum  de  stud  i  is  certamen  est, 
**  dum  m  consensu  difScultas  est,  dum  alter  alteri 
^'  ans^tbema  esse  cesplt,  prope  jam  nemo  est 
**  Cbristi,  &a  Jam  vcro  proximi  auni  fides, 
quid  jam  de  immutatione  in  se  habet?  Pri- 
mum,  quie  homousion  decernit  taceri:  sequens 
rursum,  qua^  houmousion  decernit  &  pra^dicat* 
Tertium  deinccps,  qu©  ousiam  sinipliciter  k 
patvibus  pra^sumptam,  per  indulgeutiam  ex- 
cusat.  Postremum  quartum,  quae  non  excu- 
sat,  sed  condemnat,  &c.  De  smiilitudine  au- 
tern  filii  Dei  ad  Deum  patrcm,  quod  misera- 
bilis  nostri  tcm{)oris  est  fides,  ne  non  ex  toto, 
**  sed  tantum  ex  portione  sit  similis?  Egregii 
^*  scilicet  arbitri  coelestium  sacramentoruni  con- 
**  q^uisitores,  invisibilium  mysteriorum  profes- 
'^  sionibus  de  fide  Dei  calumniamur,  annuas 
atque  menstruas  de  Deo  fides  decernimus, 
decrctis  pcenitemus,  pcenitentes  defendimus, 
defensos  anathematizamus,  aut  in  nostri  aliena 
aut  in  alienis  nostra  damnamus,  &  mordentes 
invicem,  jam  absumpti  sumus  invicem.''  Hi- 
larius,  p.  211.  in  lib.iid  Constantium  Augustum, 
Basil.  1550,  fol. 

^^  It  is  a  thing  equally  deplorable  and  dange- 

^^  rous  that  there  are  at  present  as  many  creeds 
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15.  *^  as  there  are  opinions  among  men,  as  many 
'^  dpctrines  as  iucUnations ;  and  as  many  sources 
^*  of  blasphemy,  as  there  are  faults  among 
^^  us;  because  we  make  creeds  arbitrarily,  and 
*^  explain  them  as  arbitrarily.  And  as  there  is 
^'  but  one  faith ;  so  there  is  but  one  only  God, 
one  Lord,  and  one  baptism^  We  renounce 
this  one  faith,  when  we  ms^e  so  many  diffe- 
rent creeds ;  and  that  diversity  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  no  true  faith  among  us.  We 
canpot  he  ignorant  that,  since  the  council  of 
Nice,  we  have  done  nothing  but  make  creeds. 
^^  And  while  we  fight  against  words,  litigate 
^^  about  new  questions,  dispute  about  equivocal 
teri^s^  complain  of  author^  t|iat  every  one 
may  make  his  own  party  triumph ;  while  we 
cannot  agree,  while  we  anatbeniatise  one  an- 
other, tl^re  is  hardly  one  that  adheres  to 
Jesus  Christ.  What  cliange  was  there  not  in 
the  creed  last  year !  The  first  council  ordained 
a  silence  upon  the  hpmousion ;  the  second 
established  it,  and  would  have  us  speak ;  the 
third  excuses  the  fathers  of  the  council,  and 
pretends  they  took  the  word  ousia  simply: 
the  fourth  condemns  them,  instead  of  excusing 
them.  With  respect  to  the  likeness  of  the 
'*  Son  of  God  to  the  Father,  which  is  the  faith 
^*  of  pur  deplorable  times,  they  dispute  whether 
**  he  is  like  in  whole^  or  in  part.  These  ai-e  rare 
**  folks  to  unravel  the  secrets  of  heaven.  Ne- 
♦^  vertheless  it  is  for  these  creeds,  about  invisible 
^^  mysteries^  that  we  calumniate  one  another, 
and  for  our  belief  in  Qod.  We  m^ke  creeds 
every  year,  nay  every  moon  we  repent  of  what;^ 
we  have  done,  we  defend  those  that  repent,  we 
^*  anathematise  those  we  defended.  So  we  con- 
**  demn  either  the  doctrine  of  others  in  ourselves, 
**  or  our  own  in  that  of  others,  and,  reciprocally 
**  tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  we  have  been 
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the  caus^of  each  other's  ruin." 


H^RKTici.]   "  ccntur.     HaBretici  ergo  sunt,  scd  noa 

V.  IS/"  scienter.     Denrqne  «pnil  nos  sunt  haeretici, 

l6.  "  apud  se  non  sunt.     Nam  in  tantam  se  catho* 

•*  Kcus  esse  judicant,  ut  nos  ipsos  titdlo  hscretics 

■   **  appellationis  mfsLment' .  Qiibd  ergo  illi  nofe 

^*  sunt  &iiac  nos  ilfis.    Kds  e09  injuriam  divios 

•**'  generationi  fticere  certi  sumus,  quod  minorem 

patre  iilium  dtcant.   'Illi'  ti<is  itijuriosos  patri 

existimant,  quiaaefqualeiete^credamus.  Veritas 

SLpud  nosest;  sed  illi  ^pdd  ^e  esse  praesumunt 

**  Honor  Dei  apud  nos  est:    sed  iUi  hoc  arbi- 

"  trantur,  honprem  divinhsltis  esse  quod  crcdunt 

**  Inofficiosi  sunt, -sed  ilfis  hoc  est'summum  rcli- 

**  gionis  officium*     Itnpii  sunt,  sed  hoc  putant 

'^  esse  veram  pietatem.     Entint  ergo,  sed  bono 

•*  animo  errant,  lion  odio  ted'alfectu  Dei,  ho- 

"  norare  se  dominum  atque  amare   credente 

"  Qiiamvis  non  habeant  rectam  fideui,  illi  tt* 

men  hoc  perffnrtatn  Det  sestimant  caritatem. 

Qualiter  pro  hoc  ipso' fitkae  oprnionis  errore 

in  diejudicii  puniendi  sunt,  nullilS  scire  potest 

nisi  judex.     Interim  idcirco  cis,    ut  reor,  pa- 

tientiam  Deus  commodat,  quia  videt  eos,  etsi 

^*  non  rectfe  credei-e,  affectu  tamen  piae  opiniocis 

*'  crrare.     Salvinus.     4-tt* 

This  bishop  speaks  here  of  the  Arian  Goths 
and  Vandals  :  **  They  are,  says  he.  Barbarians, 
"  who  haveno  tincture  of  the  Roman  politeness, 
**  and  who  are  ignorant  of  M^hat  is  very  com-  | 
"  monly  known  among  other  men,  and  only 
"  know  what  their  doctors  have  taught  tlieni, 
*^  and  follow  what  they  have  heard  tliem  say. 
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"  der  a  necessity  of  learning  the  mysteries  ot'tlw 
*'  gospel,  rather  by  the  instructions  that  are  given 
*^  them,  than  by  books." 

'•  The  tradition  of  their  doctors  and  tlie  re- 
**  ceived  doctrines  are  the  only  rule  they  I'ollov, 
•*  because  they  know  nothing  but  what  they 
**  have  taught  them*  They  are  then  heretics, 
**  but  they  Vluo^n  Vt  woX*    '^\\st^  "^sx^  ^o  in  our 
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17.  *' account,  but  tliey  believe  it  not;  and  think 
**  themselves  so  good  catholics,  that  they  treat 
**  us  as  heretics,  judging  of  us  as  we  do  ot  them. 
**  We  are  persuaded  that  they  believe  amiss  con- 
**  cerning  the  divine  generation,  when  they 
'*  maintain  the  son  is  inferior  to  the  Father; 
^*  and  they  imagine  that  we  rob  the  Father  of 
**  his  gloiy  who  believe  them  both  to  be  equal. 
*'  We  have  the  truth  on  our  side,  and  they  pre- 
^*  tend  it  is  on  theirs.  We  give  to  God  his  due 
**  honour,  and  they  think  they  honour  him  bet- 
^*  ter.  They  fail  in  their  duty,  but  they  ima- 
**  gine  they  perform  perfectly  well ;  and  they 
*'  make  true  piety  to  consist  in  what  we  call 
**  impious.  They  are  in  a  mistake,  %ut  with  a 
^*  great  deal  of  sincerity ;  and  it  is  so  far  from 
'*  being  an  effect  of  their  hatred,  that  it  is  a 
^*  mark  of  their  love  of  God,  since,  by  what  they 
**  do,  they  imagine  they  show  the  greatest  respect 
^'  for  the  Lord,  and  zeal  for  his  glory.  There- 
**  fore,  though  they  have  not  true  faith,  they 
^*  nevertheless  look  upon  that  which  they  have 
^' as  a  perfect  love  of  God.  It  belongs  only  to 
**  the  judge  of  the  universe  to  know  how  these 
'*  men  will  be  punished  for  their  errours  at  the 
**  last  day.  Yet  I  believe  God  will  show  com- 
^'  passion  towards  them,  because  he  sees  their 
**  heart  is  more  right  than  their  belief,  and  that, 
*'  if  they  are  mistaken,  it  is  their  piety  made 
'*  them  err.'* 
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Essay  concerning  Human  UNDEUSTTAN^Bfi^d 


The  Volumes  are  distinguished  by  the  Roman  Numerals 
1\  II,  preceding  the  Number  of  tlie  PagCyand  those 
.Fig^Hres  which  follow \rejer  to  the  Section. 


A\ 


ABBOT  of  St.  Martin,  VoL  L 

Abstraction,  I.  138,  $  9 

Ppts  a  perfect  distance  betwixt 
men  and  brutes,  1. 139,  §  10 
What,  I.  438,  $  9 
How,  I.  143,  §  I 
Abstract  ideas,  why  made,  I.  409, 

4  6,  7,  8 
^'  ■  terms  cannot  be  affirmed 

one  of  another,  II •-  4,  §  i 
Accident,  J.  283,  J  2 
Actions,  the  best  evidence  of  men's 
principles^  I,'37>.§  7 
"B^t  two  sorts  of  actions,  I.  222, 
^  4:  I.  281,.  §  II  t      ^ 

Unpleasant  may  be  made  plea- 
sant, andhowv  I«  266,  §  69 
fannot  be  the  same  in  different 

places,  I.  327,  §  2 
Considered  as  modes,  oras  moral, 

I-^379>  §  15 
Adequate  ideas,  I.  397,  §  1,2 

We  have  -not  of  any  species  of 

substances,  II.  120,  ^  26 

Affirmations  are  only  in  concrete, 

II.  4*  §  ^    . 
Agreement  and  disagreement  of  our 

ideas  fodribld,-  II.  60,  §  3,  4,. 
Alg^ebn,  IK  22a,  $  i; 


Alteration,  I.  322,  $  %' 
Anal6gy,  useful  in  natural  philoso* 

phy,  II.  238,  §  12 
Anget",  I.  218,  §  12,  14 
Antipathy  and  sympjithy,  whence^ 

I.  421,  §  7 
Arguments  of  four  sorls, 

I  •  Ad  vereQundiami  II,  2(So,  { x  9 

2.  Ad  ignorantiam,  Ibid|  ^  '20 

3.  Ad  hominem,  ibid*'  ^'zi 

4.  Ad  judicium,  ibid.  $22.  TEis 
alone  rights  II.'  261,  §  22 

Arithmetic :  the  use  of  cyphers  in 

arithmetic,  II.  114,  §  19^ 
Artificial  things  are  most  of  then 
collective  ideas,  I.  315*  $  3 
Why  we  are  less  liable  to  confu- 
sion, about  artificial  things, 
than  about  natural,  I.'5Q2,  §  40 
Have  distinct  species,  1 .  503,,§  41 
Assent  to  maxims,  I.  i7>  §  10 
Upon  hearing  and.  understanding 

the  terms,  I.  22,  §  -a  7,  18 
Assentj  a  mark  of  selCevidencCi 

I.'23,  §  18     ^ 
Notof  innate,  ibid.  §  18:  I.  24, 
§  19,  20:  I.  68,.§  19 
Assent  to  probability,  II.  226,  $  3 
Ought  to  be  pfoportioned  to  tho 
proofs,  II.  282,  §  I 
Association ofidoas,  1. 419,.$  i,&c. 
This  association  howmade,  I. 
420,  §  6 


IKD  E  X. 


HI  effects  of  it,  as  to  antipathies, 

I.  421,  §  7,  8:  1.424,  5  15 
And  this  in  sects  of  philosophy 

arid  religion,  L  425,  §  rl 
Its  ill  inBuenccs  as  to  intellectual 
habits,  ibid.  §  17 

Assurance,  IL  233,  §  6 

Atheism  in  the  world,  I,  57,  §  8 

Atom,  what,  L  327,  §  | 

Authority  ;  relying  on  others  opi- 
nions, one  great  cause  oferrour, 

II.  294,$  17. 


B. 


BEINGS,   but  two  sorts,  II. 
191,  §  9     . 
The  eternal  being  must  be  cogi- 
tative, ibid.  §  10 
Belief,  what,  IL  226,  ^  3 

To  believf  without  reason,  is 

against  our  duty,  IL  262,  ^  24 

Best  in  our  opinion,  not  a  rule  of 

God's  actions,  I,  63,  $  12 
Blind  man,  if  made  to  see,  would 
not  know  which  a  globe,  which 
a  cube,  by  his  sight,  though 
he  knew  them  by  his  touch, 
I.  124,  ^  S 
Blood,  how  it  appears  in  a  micro. 

scope,  I.  296,  §  1 1 
Brutes  have  no  universal  ideas,  I. 
139,  §  10,  II 
Abstract,  not,  ibid.  §  10 
BoSy..    We  have  no  more  primary 
ideas  of  body  than  of  spirit, 
I,  301,  §  16 
The  primary  ideas  of  body,  ibid. 

The  extension  or  cohesion  of 
body,  as  hard  to  be  understood, 
as  the  thinking  of  spirit,  I, 
303—6,  §  22,  24,  25,  26,  27 

Moving  of  body  by  body  as  hard 
to  be  conceived  as  by  spirit, 
I.  307,  §  28 

Operates  only  by  impulse,  1 .  1 1  j, 

5,, 

What,  I.  152,  5  n 

1  he  author's  notion  of  the  body, 
2  Cor.  V.  10.  r.  350,  and  of 
his  own  body,  i  Cor,  xv.  ^^^ 


Sec,  I.  3^3.  Thit  meaning  of 
the  same  body,  I.  349.  Wbe. 
ther  the  wol'd  body  be  a  simple 
or  complex  term,  1. 351.  Thta 
only  a  controversy  about  tke 
sense  of  a  word,  I.  361 
But,  its  several  lignifications,  II. 

5>  §  5  - 


CAPACITY,  L  148,  5  5 
Capacities,  to  know  th^  ex- 
tent, useful,  1.  5,  §  4 
To  cure  scepticism  and  idknesi, 

I.  4,  $  6 

Are  suited  to  our  present  itate^ 

^      I.  3,  §  5 
Cause,  L  321,  §  i 

And  effect,  ibid. 

Certainty  depends  on  intuition,  II. 

69,  §  I 
Wherein  it  consists,  11. 1 38,  ^  iS 
Of  truth,  II.  138 
To  be  had  in  very  few  genenS 

propositions,  concerning  sub. 

stances,  II.  154,  §  13 
Where  to  be  had,  II.  157,  J  16 
Verbal,  11.  142,  $  8 
Real,  ibid. 
Sensible  knowledge,  the  utmost 

certainty  we  have  of  existence, 

II.  200,  §  2 

The  author's  notion  of  it  not 

dangerous,  II.  59,  &c. 
How  It  differs  from  assurance, 
II.  233,  §  6 
Changelings,  whether  men  or  no. 

Clearness  alone  hinders  coDfu&ion  o( 

ideas,  I.  136,  §  3 
Clear  and  obscure  ideas,  I.  383,  §  2 
Colours,  modes  of  colours,  I.  210, 

Commonts  upon  law,  why  infinite, 

II.  1 1,  §  9 
Complex  ideas  how  made,  I.  137, 
§  6:  I.  143,  §  I 
In  those  the  mind  is  more  than 

paisive,  I.  144,  §  2 
Ideas  rcduceahle  to  modes,  sub- 
stances, and  relations,  ibid.  \  ^ 

Com^ 


INDEX. 


Soroparing  Ideas,  I,  137,  §  4 

Herein  men  excel  brutes,  ibid.  §  5 
Compounding  ideas,  ibid.  §  6 
In  this  is  a  great  difference  be- 
twead  men  and  brutes,  ibid,  §  7 
Compulsion,  L  227,  §  13 
Confidence,  II,  234,  $  7 
Confusion  of  ideas,  wherein  it  con. 
sists,  I.  384-5,  §  5,  6,  7 
Causes  of  confusion  in  ideas,  I. 
385.7,^7,8,9:  1.388,  §12 
Of  ideas,  grounded  on  a  reference 
tonames,  1.387-8,  §  10,11,12 
Its  remedy,  I.  389,  §  12 
Confused  ideas,  I.  384,  §  4 
Conscience  is  our  own  opinion  of 
our  own  actions,  I,  38,  §  8 
Consciousness  malces  the  same  per- 
son, 1.  333,5  10:  I.  339>§  i^ 
Probably  annexed  to  the  same 
individual,    immaterial   sub. 
stance,  I.  344,  i  2^ 
Necessary   to  thinking,  I.  83, 

5  10,  II  :  I.  89,  5  19 
What,  ibid.  §  ig 
Contemplation,  I.   128,.  §  i 
Creation,  I.  322,  §  2 

J^ot  to  be  denied,  because  we 
cannot  conceive  the  manner 
how^  II,   198,  §  19 

D. 

DEFINITION,  whjf  tie  genus 
is  used  in  definitidfw^  I.  439, 
§  10 
Defining  of  terms  would  cut  off  a 
great  part  of  disputes,  IL  3i> 

Demonstration,  II.  71,  §  3 
Not  so  clear  as  intuitive  know- 
ledge, ibid.  $4:  II.  72,  §  6, 7 
Intiutive  knowledge  necessary  in 
each  step  of  a  demonstration, 
ibid.  §  7 
Not  limited  to  quantity,  II.  73, 

Why  that  has  been  supposed^  II r 

Not  to  be  expected  in  all  cases^ 

II.  205,  §  10 
What,II.225,§i:  11.257,^15 


Desire,  I.  217,  §  6 

Isastate  of  uneasiness,  I.  237.8, 

Is  moved  only  by  happinessj  I. 

245,  §  41 
How  far,  I.  24$,  §  43 
How  to  be  raised,  1.  249,  §  46 
Misled  by  wrong  judgment,  I. 

259,^  §  60 
Dictionaries,  how  to  be  made,  II. 

5<5,  §25 
Discerning,  I.   134,  §1 

The  foundation  of  some  general 

maxims,  I.  135,  ^  i 

Discourse  cannot  be  between  two 

men,  who  have  different  names 

for  the  same  idea,  or  different 

ideas  for  the  same  name,  L 

i^3»  §  ; 
Despair,  I.  218,  §  xi 

Disposition,  I.  281,  §  10 

Disputing.     The  art  of  disputing 

prejudicial  to  knowledge,  11. 

25-7»  §  6»  7>  8,  9 
Destroys  the  use  of  language,  II. 
27,  5  xo 
Disputes,  whence,  I.  162,  §  28 
Disputes, multiplicityof  them  owing 
to  the  abuse  of  words,  IL  35, 
§  22 
Are  most  about,  the  signification 
of  words,  II.  44,  {  7 
Distance,  I.  147,  §  3 
Distinct  ideas,  I.  384,  §  4 
Divisibility  of  matter  incomprcl 

bensible,  I.  309,  $  31 
Dreaming,  I.  213,  §  i 

Seldom  in  some  men»  I.  85,  §  if 

Dreams  for  the  most  part  irrational, 

I.  87,  §  16 

In  dreams  no  ideas  but  of  sensa. 

tion,  or  reflection,  ibid.  §  1 7 

Duration,  I,  163,  §1,2 

Whence  we  get  the  idea  of  dutar 

tion,  I.  163-5,  §  3>  4>  5 
Not  from  motion,  I,  169,  §  16 
Its  measures,  ibid.  §  17,  iS 
Apy 'regular  periodical  appear. 

ance,  L  i7o.r,  J  19,  20 
None  of  its  measures  known  to 
be  exacts  L  172,  §  21 

Wc 
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\\>  only  guess  them  equal  by  the 
train  of  our  ideasy  ibid.  \  2i 

Minutes,  days>  years,&e.  not  ne- 
cessary to  duration,  I.  174,^25 

Change  of  the  measures  of  dura- 
tion,  change  not  the  notion  of 
it,  ibid.  23 

The  measures  of  duration,  as  the 
revolutions  of  the  sun,  may  be 
applied  to  duration  before  the 
sun  existed,  I.  174-6,  §  24^ 

Duration  without  beginning,  I. 

175,  §  26 
How  we  measure  duration,   I. 

176-7,  «  27,  28,  29 
Kecapitnlation,   concerning  our 

ideas  of  duration,  time,  and 

and  eteniity,  I.  178,  §  31 
Duration  and  expan&ion  compared, 

I.  179,  $  1 
They  mutually    embrace  each 

other,  I.  1S8,  §  r2 
Considcredas a  line,  1. 1 87,  $  1 1 
Duration  not  conceivable  by  us 

without  succession,  I  •  1 88>§  1 2 

E. 

EDUCATION,partT>'thc  cause 
of  unreasonableness,  1. 419,  §3 
Effect,  I.  321,  §  I 
Enthusiasm,  II.  271 

Described,  II.  174,  §  6,  *; 
Its  rise,  II.  273,  $  5 
Groundof  j>erbuasion  mustbeex- 
amincd.  and  how,  1 1 .  2  7  ^,  { I  o 
Firmness   of  it,    no  sufficient 

proof,  II.  279,  ^12,   13 
Fails  of  the  evidence  it  pretends 

to,  II.  277,  ^  I  I 
Envy,  I.  11 8,   $  13,   14 
Frrour,  what,  II.  282,  ^   1 
Causes  of  crroiir,  ibid. 
?.  Want  of  proofs,  ibid,  ^'  2 

2.  Want  of  skill  to  use  them,  II. 

3.  WtintofskHl  tou6Cthciio>  II. 
:Ki,  5>  6 

4.  Wtv^ng  mosisuros  of  probabi« 
lity,  II.  ?i>7,  i  7 

Fewer  men  assent  to  erronrs,than 
i>  -upjKised,  11,  295,  ^  18 


Essencci  real  and  nomintlj  I.  44^ 

Supposition   of    unintelligible, 
real  essences  of  species*  cfno  , 
use,  I*45o»  $  17 

Real  ajfKl  nominal  essences^in  sim- 
ple ideas  and  modes  always  the 
same,  in  substances  always 
dificrcnt,  1*451,  §  iS 
Essences,  how  ingenerable  and  in. 
corruptible,  I.452t  §  19 

Specific  essences  of  mixod  modes 
arc  of  men's  making,  anl 
how,  I.  463,  §  3 

Though  arbitrary,  yet  not  at 
raiidom,  1.465,  §  7 

Of  mixed  modes,  why  called  no- 
tions, I.  470,  §  12 

What,  L  474,  $  » 

Relateonly  to  species,  1. 475,  ^4 

Real  essences,  what,  1.477,46 

>^  e  know  them  not,  1. 479, )  9 

Our  specific  essences  of  snbstancei 
are  nothing  but  cc^ectioDS  of 
sensible  ideas,  I.  486  $  81 

Nominal  are  made  by  the  mindi 
1. 489,  §  26 

But  not  altogether  arbitranly> 
I.  492,  ^  aS 

Nomind  essences  of  substances, 

how  made,  I.  492- 3,  $  28, 29 

Arc  very  various,  I,  494,  J  30: 

Oi  species,  are  the  abstract  ides> 
the  names  stand  for,  1, 442, 
*  12:  1.452,  §19 

Arc  of  man's  making,  1.446,$  12 
But  founded  in  the  agreement  of 

things,  1.447,  §  U 
Real  essences  determine  not  on) 

5pccies,  I.  448,  §  13 
Every  distinct,   abstract  idea* 
w  ith  a  name, is  a  clistinct  essence 
of  a  distinct  species,  ibid.§  14 
Real  essences  of  substances,  noC 
to  be  known,  II.  153,  in 
Essential,  what,  I.  474,  §  2:  L 

Nothing  essential  to  individuabt| 

^•475»§4 
But  to  species,  I.  477,  $  6 

Essendll 


t  N  iytx. 


Essential  difirence,   vrTnt,  I. 

iEternal  verities^  IT.  20 9^  i  14 

£termt7,  in  our  disputes  and  rca- 

fonings  about  it^  why  we  are 

apt  to  Mufnier,  I.  390,  $15 

Whence  we  get  its  idea,  1.  1 76, 

§  27 
'fevil,  what,  {.  245^  §  42 
£xistcncej  an  idea  of  sensation  and 
, ,    jrefleccion,  I,  108,  J.  7 
Our  own  existence  we  know  in- 
tuitively^ It.  188,  $  2 
And  cannot  dou!bt  of  it,  ibid. 
Of  created  things,  knowable  only 
by  our  senses,  11.   1919,  §  i 
Past  existence  known  only  by 
memor}',  II.  2o5,  §  1 1 
Expansion,  boundless,  1. 180,  §  2. 
Should  be  applied  to  space  in 
genera],  I.   161,  §  27 
Exjperience  often  helps  us,  where 
we  think  not  that  it  does,  1. 

^xtasy,  I.  213,  $  I 

Extension :    wc  have  no  distinct 

ideas  of  very  great,  or  very 

little  extension,  I.  391,  §  16 

Of  body,  incomprehensible,  I. 

Denominations,  from  place  and 
■extension,  are  many  of  them 
relatives,  I.  324,  §  5 

And  body  not  the  same  thing, 

I.    I  C2,   §  I  I 

Its  definition  insignificant,   I. 

Of  body  and  of  space  how  dis- 
tinguished,  I.  102,  $  5 :  1. 
160,  }  27 


F. 


FACULTIES  of  the  mind  first 
exercised,  I.  141,  §  14 
Are  but  powers,  I.  229,  4  ^7 
Operate  not,  I.  230,  |  18,  20 
Faith  and  opinion,  as  distinguished 
from  knowledge,  what,   II. 

'  ^^^9  §  2,  3. 

And  knowledge,  iheir  diference^ 
ibid.  §s 


What,  li.  140,  J  i4 

Not  opposite  to  reason,  11.  261, 

$  24 
As  contra.distin?uished  io  rea. 

son,  what,  if.  263,  $  2 
Cannot  convince  us  of  any  thing 
contrary  to  our  reason,  11* 
266,  &c.,  ^  $96^^ 
Matter  of  faith  is  Only  divine 

revelation,  II.  269,  ^  9 
Things  s^ve  reason  are  only 
proper  matters  of  faith,  II. 
i6S,  $  7 :  II.  269,  4  9 
Falsehood,  what  it  is,  II.  143,  J  9 
Fancy,  I.  132,  §  8 
Fantastical  ideas,  I.  393,  §  x 
Fear,  II.  218,  §  16 
Figure,  I.   148.9,  $  5,  6 
Figurative  speech,  an  abuse  of  Ian* 

guage,  11.^  4»i  §  34 
Finite,  and  infinite,  modes  of  quan. 

tity,  I.  194,  $  I 
All  positive  ideas  of  quant ityi 

finitci  I.  199,  $  8 
Forms,substantial  forms  distinguish 

not  species,  I.  481,  §  10 
Free,  how  far  a  man  is  so,  i»  232, 

^  21 
A  man  not  free  to  will,  or  not  to 

will,  ibid.  ^  22,  23,  24 
Freedom  belongs  only  to  agemts, 

I.  2391  §  »9 
Wherein  it  consists,  I.  23  j,  ^  27 

Free  will,  liberty  belongs  not  to 

the  will,  I.  227,  §  14 

Wherein  consists  that,  which  is 

called  free  will,  I.  233,  ^  24 : 

^-  249>  §  47 
G. 

GENERAL  ideas,  how  made, 
1.  138,  §  9 
Knowledge,  what,  II.  r25,  §  31 
Propositions  cannot  be  known  to 
be  true,  without  knowing  the 
essence  of  the  species^  11.  z  45, 

u 

Words,  ho^  made,  I.  433-4» 

$  6,  7,  8 
Belongs  only  to  ^1^*^^  1%  Vc^<» 
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1 

Gentlemen  should  not  be  ignorant, 

I.  286,  §  6 
Genus  and  species,  what,  I.  439, 

^  10         ^ 
Are  but  Latin  names  for  sorts,  ^ 

I,  468,  §  9  .        " 

Is  but  a  partial  conception  of 
'  what  is  in  the  species,  I.  496, 

5  3^, 
And  species  adjusted  to  the  end 

of  speech,  1.  498,  ^^33 
And  species  are  made  in  order  to 

general  names,  I.  501,  §  39 
Generation,  I.  322,  §  z 
God  immoveable,  because  in£nite, 

I.  303,  §  21 
Fills  immensity,  as  well  as  eter. 

nity,  I.  181,  §  3 
His  duration  not  like  tliat  of  the 

creatures,  I.  188,  §  12 
An  idea  of  God  not  innate,  I. 

Ihe  existence  of  a  God  evident, 
and  obvious  to  reason,  I.  59, 

§9 

J  he  notion  of  a  God  once  got, 

is  the  likeliest  to  spread  and 

be  contiriiied,  I.  62,  §  9,  10 

Idea  of  God  late  and  imperfect, 

J.  65,  §  13 
Contrary,  I.  65-7,  §  15,  16 
Inconsistent,  I.  65,  §  15 
I'ho  best  notions  of  God,  got  by 
thought  and   application,    I. 

Notions  of  God  frequently  not 
worthy  of  liim,  I.  67,  §  16 

Hie  being  of  a  God  certain, 
ibid.  pro\eJ,  II.  187 

As  evider.t,  astliat  the  three  an- 
gles of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  ones,  I.  73,  §  22. 
Yea,  as  that  two  opposite  an- 
gles are  equal,  I.  67,  §  16 

More  certain  than  any  other  ex- 
is  tenee  without  us,  II.  190,  §6 
The  idea  of  God,  not  the  only 
proof  of  his  existence,  ibid.  §  7 

"Hie  being  of  a  God  the  founda- 
tion of  morality  and  divinity, 

I-  ^Vy  Si 
How  we  makv  omi  v^^i^i  oi  G^\^ 

1.  3x^-11,  ^  53>  ^V 


Gold  is  fixed ;  the  various  i 
cations  of  this  proposit 
508,  §  50 
Water  strained  through 
102,  §  4 
Good  and  evil,  wbatj  I.  21I 
I.  245,  §  42 
•  The  greater  good  determi 
thewill,  1.239,  §3j; 

§38:  I.  247>  §44 
Why,  I.  247,  §  44:  I 

§  46:  I.  259,  &c.  §5 

64,  6c,  68 
Twofold,  I.  260,  $  61 
Work#  on  the  will  only  by 

I.  249,  §  46 
Desire  of  good  how  to  be 

ibid.  §  46,  47 

H. 

HABIT,  I.  280,  $  10 
Habitual  actions,  pas 
without  our  notice,  I.  n 
Hair,  how  it  appears  in  a  1 

scope,  I.  296,  §  1 1 
Happiness,  what,   I.  24?, 
What  happiness  men  purs 

«4.6j  §  43 
How  we  come  to  rest  in  r 

happiness,   I.   25c),  y  5 
Hardnefs,  what,   I.  loi,  i 
Hatred,  I.  216,  §  5  :  I.  2ii 
Heat  and  cold,  how  the  sensa 

them  both  is  produced, 

same  water,  at  the  same 

I.  1 17,   §  21 
History,  what  history  of  hk 

thority,  II.  236,   {  11 
Hope,  I.  218,   5  9 
Hypotheses,  thci  r  use,  H .  2 1 : 
Are  to  be  built  on  matter  c 

I.  82,  §  10 

I. 

ICE  and  water  whether  d 
sixicies,  I.  48 3,  $  13 
Idea,  what,  I.  in,   J  8 
Ideas  their  original  in  thildi 
S4c>^  2:   I.  6s,  §  13. 
\^^^^R.  VNcaXfc^  \x\&^  (^  V 


INDEX. 


Because  not  remembered,  I.  69, 

5  io 
"Are  what  the  mind  is  employed 

about,  in  thinking,  1.  77,  §  i 
All  from  sensation,  or  reflection, 

ibid.  §  2,  &c. 
How  this  is  to  be  understood, 

II.  82 
Their  way  of  getting,  observable 

in  children,  I.  79,  $  6 
Why  some  have  more,  some  fewer 

ideas,  I.  80,  §  7 
Of  reflection  got  late,    and  in 

some  very  negligentlv,  1.  81, 

Their  beginning  and  increase  in 
children,  I.  90- 1,  $  21,  22, 

Their  original  in  sensation  and 
reflection,  I.  91,  $  24 

Of  one  sense,  I.  97,  ^  i 

Want  names,  I.  98,  §  2 

Of  more  than  one  sense,  I,  104 

Of  reflection,  ibid.  §  i 

Of  sensation  and  reflection,  I. 
105,  §  I  ^ 

As  in  the  mind,  and  in  things, 
must  be  distinguished,  I.  1 1 1, 

J  7 
Not  always  resemblances,  1. 1 14, 

^  It;,  Sec. 
Which  are  first,  is  not  material 
*•  to  know,  I.  123,  §  7 
Of  sehsation  often  altered  by  the 

judgment,  ibid.  §  8 
Principallv  those  of  sight,  1. 1 25, 

Of  reflection,  I.  141,  §  14 
Bimple  ideas  men  agree  in,  1. 162, 

§  28 
Moving  in  a  regular  train  in  our 

minds,  I.  166,  §  9 
Such  as  have  degrees  want  names, 

I.  211,  y  6 
Why  some  have  names,  an  J  others 

not,  ibid.  §  7 
Original,  I.  273,  §  73 
All  complex  ideas  resolvable  into 

simple,  I.  279,  ^  9 
What  simple  itW ashavcbeen  most 

modified,  I.  2S0,  ;^  10 


Our  complex  idea  of  God,  and 
other  spirits,  common  in  every 
thing>  but  infinity,  I.  31  2,  §  36 
Clear  and  obscure,  I.  383,  J  2 
Distinct  and  confused,  1. 384,  ^  4 
May  be  clear  in  one  part  and  oo- 
s'cure  in  another,  I.  389,  §  i^ 
Real  and  fantastical,  I.  ^q},  §  i 
Simple  are  all  real,  I.  3^4,  §  2 
And  adequate,  I.  397^  $  2 
What  ideas  of  mixed  modes  are 

fantastical,  I.  395,  §  4 
What  ideas  of  substances  arc  fan- 
tastical, I.  396,  §  5 
Adequate   and    inadequate,    I. 

How  said  to  be  in  things,  ibid,  ^  2 
Modes  are  all  adequate  ideas,  I. 

39«>  §  3 
Unless,  as  referred  to  names,  I. 

399.400.  $  4,  5 

Of  substances  inadequate,  1.  405, 

§1. 

1.  as  referred  to  real  essences,  I. 
400.3,  §.  6,  7 

2.  as  referred  to  a  collection  of 
simple  ideas,  I.  403,  f  8 

Simple  ideas  are  perfect  ty^.i-nxj 

I.  405,  §  12 
Of  substances  are  perfect  aCi-jwec, 

I.  406,  §  13 
Of  modes  are  perfect  archetypes, 

I.  107,  $  14 
True  or  false,  ibid,  $  1,  &c. 
When  false,  I.  416,  &c.  §  zt, 

22,  23,  24,  25- 
As  bare  appearances  in  the  mind, 

neither  true  nor  false,  1.  408, 

As  referred  to  other  men's  ideas, 

or  to  real  existence,  or  to  real 

essences,  may  be  true  or  false, 

ibid.  ^  49  5 
Reason    of   such  reference,   I. 

409.10,  §  6,  7,  8 
Simple  ideas   referred  to  other 

men's  ideas,  least  apt   to  be 

false,  I.  410,  §  9 
Complex  ones,  in  this  respect, 

more  apt  to  be  false,  especially 

^  10 
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Smple  Uo«9^  mferred  tp  cxift. 

encey  areall  trnej  I.  j^iz,  §  14 : 

1.413,  $16 
Tl^ough  they  shpuld  be  dj^rent 

in  dxfir«nt  sien^  I.  4131  $  15 
Complex  idea^  of  modes  are  aU 

true,  I.  414,  $  17 
pf  substances  when  raises  1. 41 6y 

V^hea  right,  ps  wron^,  I.  418, 

^piat   ve  are  incapable  ofj  11* 

^piat  we  cannot  attain,  because 
of  their  ieqioteness,  IL  1 1 8, 

Secattse  of  their  n^i^teness,  II. 

Simple  have  a  real  conformity  to 
■    tfcngs,  II.  127,  §  4 
Andalfothers,  \^\i%  of  substances, 
•    II.  i?8,  §5 
Simple  cannot  be  got  by  df  fini. 

tions  of  words,  I.  457>  §  11 
Sut  only  by  experience,  I.  460 

pf  mixed  modes,  why  most  com* 
pounded,  1.  471,  §  13 

Specific,  of  mixed  modes,  how 
at  first  made:  instance  in  kin- 
neah  and  Niouph,  I.  504-5, 

pf  substances :  instance  m  zanab, 

I.  5o6-7>  i  4^'  47 

Simple  ideas  and  modes  have  all 

abstract,  as  well  as  concrete, 

Tiames,  II.  5»  §  * 
pf  substances,  have  sojircc  any 

abstract  names,  ibid, 
Piifi:rcnt  in  different  men,  II. 

Our  ideas  almost  all  relative,  I. 

221,  ^3 

Particular  are  first  in  the  miiid^ 

II.  10,  §  9 

General  arc  imperfect,  II.  1 1,  §  9 
Ifow  positive  ideas  may  be  from 

privative  causes,  I.  1 10,  §  4 
,1'he  use  of  this  term  no:  dange- 
rous, I.  6,  Sec,     It  is  fitter 
than  the  word  nptlon,  I.  8. 
Other  wor^is  as  Vu\>>.  lo  tt; 


abostd  ai  this,  ibi4«  Yet  it  i^ 
condemned,  both  ais  new,  and 
not  new,  I.  ix.  The  sam 
with  notion,  seoscj  meuing, 
&c.  II.  $3 

Identical  propositions  teach  no. 
thing,  II.  i72>  5  * 

Identity,   not  an  innate  idea,  I* 

5$-6,  §  3.  4f  J 
And  diversity,  I^Ji^,  f  1 
Of  a  plant,  wherein  it  coQsiAti, 

I.  328,  §  4 
Of  animals,  I.  329,  4  f 
Qf  a  maa,  ibid,  f  6:  I.  330,  { 8 
Unity  of  substance  does  not  al. 

ways  make  the  same  identity^ 

I-  330, 5  7 

Personal  identity,  I.  333,  $  9 
Depends  on  the  same  coxisciaoiv 

ness„  ibid.  $  10 
Continued  existence  makes  i^ 

tity,  I.  347,  §  29 
Afid  diversity,  in  ideas,  the  fin^ 

percepticm  of  the  minds.  It 

60,  5  4 
Idiots  and  madmen,  I.  140,(12,15 
Ignorance,  our  ignorance  infinitelf 

exceeds  our  knowledge,  II. 

116,  ^  2  2 

Causes  of  ignorance,  II.  1 17,  $»3 
I .  For  want  of  idea?,  ibid. 
;s.  For  want  of  a  discoverable 
connexion  between  the  i4eas 
we  have,  II.  122,  §  28 
3.  For  want  of  tracing  theidea^ 
we  have,  II.  124,  §  30 
Illation,  what,  II.  241,  §  2 
Immensity,  I.  148,  §  4 

How  this  idea  is  got,  I.  i^^f  { J 
Immpralitics,  of  whole  nations,  1. 

3S-40,  ^  9,  10 
Immortality,  not  annexed  to  any 

shape,  II.  135,  ^  15 
Impenetrability,  I.  99,  j  i 
Imposition  of  opinions  unreason- 
able, II.  231,  §  4 
Impossibileest  ideni  esse  &  non  es-O 
not  the  fiibt  thing  kriovn,  !♦ 
29*^.25 
IxpossLbiliry,  not  on  innare  i^^i 
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Impression  o»  tbc  ouii4#  wha^  I. 

Inadequate  idieait  I.  jS^,  §  i 
Incompatibilityi  how  far  knowa* 

ble,  II.  iQ9j  $  15 
JLndividuationis  principiunQy  i&ex- 

KtcDce,  I.  327*  M 
Jofallible  judge  of  controversies^ 

I.  63,  *  12 
Inference^  woatyll.  ^23.4.§  2, 3, 4 
Infinite,  why  the  idea  ^f  in&nite 
pot  applicable  to  other  ideas  as 
well  as  those  of  <mantity>  since 
they  can  be  as  often  repeated^ 
I.  197,  «  6 

Hie  ideaof  infinity  of  space,  or 
number,  and  of  space,  or  nunw 
ber  infinite,  must  be  distin- 
guished, I.  198,  §  7 

Our  idea  of  infinite  very  obscure, 
I.  199,  §  8. 

^timber  furnishes  us  with  the 
clearest  ideas  of  infinite,  I. 
zoo,  §  9 

The  idea  of  infinite,  a  growing 
idea,  I.  201,  §  12 

Our  idea  of  infinite,  partly  posi. 
tive,partly  coniparative,part- 
ly  negative,  I.  203,  §   1$ 

Why  some  men  think  they  have 
^n  idea  of  infinite  duration, 
but  not  of  infinite  space,  L 
207,  5  20 

Why  disputes  about  infinity  arc 
usually  perplexed,  1.208,  §21 

Our  idea  of  infinity  has  its  ori. 
gina)  in  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion, I.  209,  §  22 

We  have  no  positive  idea  of  infi- 
nite, I.  202,  $13,  14:1. 204, 
§  1.6 
Infinity,  why  more  commonly  al- 
lowed to  duration  than  to  ex- 
pension,  I.  181,  §  4 

^Qw  appUc4  to  God  by  us^  I. 
194,  §  I 

^ow  we  get  thiis  idea,  I.  195, 

The  infinity  of  number,  dura, 
tion,  and  space,  difFcrcnt  ways 
ffHi^idcred,  I.  187,  (  lO,  11 


Innate  tnitha   must  he  thff  ix^ 

kn«wn,  I.  50,  {  2$ 
Princifijes  to  np  pi];^po«e,  if  men 

can  De  i,gxiorant  or  doiAt^ful  of 

thcna,  1.  j|4»  §  I? 
Fxincipl^a  of  my  Iprdt  Herbert 

examined,  I/45<>  §  15,  &c. 
Moral  rule$  to  no  purpose,  if 

cffaceable,    or  idteraole,    I. 

49>  J  .^ 
Propositions  must  be  dis^inguishb 

ed  from  other  by  their  clear. 

ncssand  usefulness,  1. 7 1,  ^  24 

The  doctrine  of  ianate  principleg 

of  ill  consequence,  1. 7;,  §  24 

Instant,  wh^,  I.  167,  §  10 

And  continual  change,  I.  168^ 

§13,   14,  ic 

Intuitive  knowledge,  I.  $9,  ^  i 

Our  highest  certainty,  II,  257^ 

$.'4 
Invention,  wherein  It  consists^  I. 

152,  §8 

Joy,  I,  217,  57 

Iron,  of  what  advantage  to  man- 

kind,  II.  217,  $11 

Judgment,  wrong  judgments,   in 

reference  to  good  and  evil,  I. 

258,  §  58 

Right  judgipent,  II.  24,  J  4 

One  cause  of  wrong  judgnieai(, 

II.  230*  §  3 
Wherein  it  consists,  IJ[.  223,  Sec, 

K. 

KNOWLEDGE  has  a  great 
connexion  with  words,  II. 
38>  §  2j 

The  author's  definition  pf  it  ex. 
plained  and  defended,  {1.  64, 
note.  How  it  di&it  from 
faith,  II.  226,  §  2,  3.:  II. 
6^y  note 

What,  II.  59,  §  2 

How  much  our  knowledge  de- 
pends on  our  senses,  II.  54, 
§  23 

Actual,  II.  66i  §  8 

Habitui^.  ibid.  §  8 

Hafaitualj  two(^  II.  $7,  ^  q 
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ItuitiYe,  !•  69,  §  I 

Intuitive,  the  cleared,  ibid. 

Intuitive,  irresistible,  ibid. 

Demonstrative,  II.  70,  ^  2 

Of  general  truths,  is  alljeith&X' 
intuitive  or   demonstrative, 
II.  76,  §  14 
^ '   Of' particular  existences,  is  sen- 
sitive, ibid. 

Clear  ideas  do  not  always  pro. 
duce  clear  knowledge,  II.  77, 

•  "What  kind  of  knowledge  we  have 
of  nature,  II.  296,  $  12 

■  Its  beginning  and  progress,  I, 
142,5  15,  16,  17:  I.2Q.I, 
§  15,   16 

Given  us,  in  the  faculties  to  at- 
tain it,  I.  64,  §  12 

Men's  knowledge  according  to 
■  the-employment  of  their  facul- 
ties,  1.  72,  §  22 

To  be  got  only  by  the  applica- 
tion of  our  own  thought  to  the 
contemplation  of  things^    I. 

74»  §  23    ■ 
Extent  of  human  knowledge,  XL 

Our  knowledge  goes  not  beyond 

our  ideas,  ibid.  §  i 
Nor  beyond  the  perception  of 

their  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment, ibid.  §  2 
Reaches  not   to   all  our  ideas, 

ibid.  §  3 
Much   less   to    the   reality    of 

things,  II.  79,  ^  6 
Yet  very  improvcablc  if  right 

ways  were  taken,  ibid.  §  6 
Of  co-existence  vt^ry  narrow,  11. 

106-7,  §  9,    10,    II 
And  thercfort.,  of  substances  very 

narrow,   il.  io3,  Sec,  §   14, 

Of  other  relations  indetermina- 
ble,  II.  Ill,  §  18 

Of  existence,   11.  116,  §  21 

Certain  and  universal,  where  to 
be  had,   II.  1  23,    §  29 

JiJ  use  of  words,  a  great  hin- 
dranc^ecrt'^wwVcd^c  ,11  .\z\^ 
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General,  where  to  be  got,  II, 

Lies  only  in  our  thoughts,  IL 

i54>  §  13 
Reality  of  our  knowledge,  II. 

126 

Of  mathematical '  truths,  ho.v 

real,  II.  128,  §  6 
Of  morality,  real,  II,  129,  f.  7 
Of  substances,  how  far  real,  11. 

132,  $  12 
What  makes  our  knowledge  real, 

II.  127,  §  3 
Considering    things,    and   not 

names,  the  way  to  knowledge, 

n.  i33>  §  13 

Of  substances,  wherein  it  con- 
sists, II.  132,  §  II 

What  required  to  any  tolerable 
knowledge  of  substances,  If. 

Self-evident,  II.  157,  §  2 
Of  identity,    and  diversity,  as 

large  as  our  ideas,  II.  106, 

$8;  II.  158,   §4 
Wherein  it  consists,   ibid. 
Of  co-existence,    very  scanty, 

II.  160,   §  5 
Of  relations  of  mrxles,  not  so 

scanty,   II.  161,   i  6 
Of  real  existence,  none,  ibid.  (  7. 
Begins  in  particulars,    II,  162, 

Intuitive  of  our  own  existence, 

II.    187,   3 
Demonstrative  of  a  God,ibid.{  i 
Improvement  of  knowledge,  11. 

209 

Not  improved  bv  maxims,  ibid. 

§  1 

Why  so  thought,  ibid.  §  2 

Knowledge  improved,   only  by 

perfecting  and  comparing  idea>, 

II.  212,  §  6  :   II.  219,  J  1  + 

And  finding  their  relations,  II. 

V3,  §  7  . 

By  intermediate  ideas,  II.  219, 
§  14 

In  sub;>tances,  how  to  be  improv- 
ed,  II.  214,   ^  9 

"\^^^x.\n  Yv^^viS'^-aLW  ^  partly  volun- 
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'Wliy  some,  and  so  llttfe,  ibid.  J  2 
How  increased^  II.  233,  ^  6 

L. 

LANGUAGE,  why  it  changes, 
I.  278,  §  7 
Wherein  it  consists,  I.  427,  $  i, 

2,  3 
Its  use,  I.  466,  §  7 

Its  imjxjrfcctions,  II.  6,  §  i 

Double  use,  ibid. 

The  use  of  language  destroyed 
by  the  subtilty  of  disputing, 
II.  2^6,  ^  6,  7,  8 

Ends  of  language,  II.  37,  §  23 

Its  imperfections,  not  easy  to  be 
cured,  II.  42,  §  2  •  II.  43-4> 

Tl'.e  cure  of  them  necessary  to 
philosophy,  II.  43,  ^  3 

To  use  no  word  without  a  clear 
and  distinct  idea  annexed  to  it, 
is  one  remedy  of  the  imperfcc- 
tionsof  language,  II.  4^,  §8, 9 

Propriety  in  the  use  of  words, 

another  remedy,  II.  47,  §11 

Ij^w  of  nature  g:'ncrally  allowed, 

I-  37>  >  6 
There  is,  thour^h  not  innate,  I^ 

43>  ^  13 
Its  inforcement,  I.  371,   y  6 

Learning,  the  ill  state pf  learning  in 

these  latter  ages,  II.  6,  &c. 
Of  the  schools  lies  chiefly  in  the 

abuse  of  words,  II.  11,  &c. 

II.   2S 
Such  learning  of  111  consequence, 

II.  27,  §  10,  &c. 
Libo^,.  whjt,  I.  224-7,  §  8,  9, 

'io,*  II,  12  :  I.  228,  §  15 
Belongs  not  to  the  will,  I.  227, 

'(i  14 
To  be  determined  by  the  result 

of  op.r  own  deliberation,  is  no 

restraint  of  liberty,  1.  250, 

Founded  in  a  power  of  suspend- 
ing  our  particular  desires,  ,1. 

Light,  its  absurd  dcfimtionSj  1« 
456^  >  10 


Light  in  the  mind,  what,  II. 
279,  §  13 
Logic  has  introduced  obscurity  in  to 
languages,  11.  2^.6,  §  6,  7 
And  hindered  knowledge,   II. 
26,  §  7 
Love,  I.  216,  §  4 

M. 

MADNESS,  L  140,  J  13.  Op- 
position to  reason  desefvcs 

that  name,  I.  419,  §  4 
Miigisterial,  the  most  knowing  arc 

least  magisterial,  II.  232J  §  4 
Making,  I.  322,  §2 
Man    not    the   product   of  blind 

chance,  I.  1S9,  §  6 
The  essence  of  man  is  placed  in 

his  shape,  II,   i  ^6,  §  1 6 
We  know  not  his  real  essence,  !• 

475,  §3:1.  487,  §  22  ;  I, 

491,  5  27^ 
The  boundaries  of  the  human 

species    not   determined,    I. 

491,  §  27 
What  makes  the  same  indi-vidual 

man,  I.  342,  §  2 1 :  L  347,  §29 
The  same  man  may  be  different 

persons,  I.  341,  §  19 
Mathematics,  their  methods,  IL 

213,  §  7.    Improvement,  IL 

219,  $  15 
Matter  incomprehensible,  both  in 

its  cohesion  and  divisibility,  I. 

303*  §23:  I.  309,  §  30,  31 
What,  IL  30,  §  15 
Whether  it  may  think,  is  not  to 

be  known,  IL  80-103,  §  6 : 

II.  88,  &c. 
Cannot  produce  motion,  or  any 

thing  elfe,  IL  192,  ^  10 
And    motion    cannot    produce 

thought,  ibid. 
Not  eternal,  IL  197,  §  1.8 
Maxims,  I L  157,  &c.:  IL  171-5, 

$  12,  13,  14,  15 
Not  alone  selfcvident,IL  158,^3 
Are  not  the  truths  first  known* 

IL  162,  §  9 
Not  the  foundation  of  our  knoww 
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II.  164- §  10 

Why  th<s  most  ]|eifersd  telf-eri. 

(fent  ^tdliosltion's  alorre,  ^ss 

for  maxims,  IL  lyi^   $  11 
Are    commonly   proofs,    dkdy 

where   there  is  no  need  of 

proofs,  II.  173,  §  15 
Ox  little  use,  with  clear  terms, 

.11.175,  $19      ^ 
Of  dangeiroas  use,  'widi  douh'tful 

termsj  II.  171,  &:c.  §  12:  II. 

1^6,  §  20 
Whcnfirft  known,  1.  17,  &c. 

59,  12,  ij:    I.  r9,  $  14: 

1.  21,  '$  i'6 
How  they  gain  assent,  I.  25.6, 

"§  21,  22 
Made  from  particular  observa. 

tiorts,  ibid. 
Not  in  the  understaticMng  before 

they  are  actually  kuown,  I. 

26  §  22 
Neither  their  terms  nor  ideas 

innate,  I.  27,  §  23 
Lca^t  known  to  (Children  and  il. 

literate  people,  I.  30,  §  27 
Memory,  1.  12^,  §  2 

Attention,  pleasure,  and  pain^ 

Settle  ideas  in  the  memory,  I. 

And  repetition,   ibid,  §  4  :    I, 

0i!f!erence  of  memory,  I.  129. 

50,  ^  4,  5 
In  remeiribrance,  the  minci  some. 

times  active,  sometimes  pas. 

siVe,  1.  131,  §  7 
Its  necessity,  J.  130,  §  5:  I. 

132,  §  8 
Defects,  I.  132,  §  3,  9 
In  brutes,  I.  133,  §  10 
Metaphysics,   and  school  divinity 

filled  with  uninstructive  pro. 

positions,  II.  184,  '^9 
Method  used  in  mathematics,  II • 

Minfl,  'th6  quickness  of  its  actions, 

I.  12$,  §  10 
Minutes,  hours,  daf^ivotrvec^^^ix^ 

to  doiatibcii  1.  11A>  S  '^l 


MitMtSf  the  gxoaficl  t£  jtssent  to 

xtHracldk,  11.  23^9^  $  13 
Miseryj  what,  I.  24.^,  §  42 
Modes,  mixedj  I.  274,  $  i 
Made  by  the  mind,  I.  275,  i  i 
SOinetimes  ^6thy  the  e^plicatioo 
of  their  naraes^  1.  276,  (3 
'Wfaenee  a  mixed  mode  has  its 

unity,  ibid,  §  4 
Occasionofmixedmodes,!.  277, 

Mixed  modes,  their  ideas,  how 

got,    I.  278,    §  9 

Modes  simple  and  complex,  I. 

Sidiple  modes,  I.  147,  $  i 
Of  motion,  I.  209,  §  2 
Moral  good  and  evil,  what^  I,  370, 

§5 
Three  rules,  whereby  iiien  judge 

of  moral  rectitude,  1. 37 1,  ^  7 
IKeings,  how  founded  on  simple 

ideas  of  seiisation  and  reflec* 

lion,  I.  377-9,  §  14,  i; 
Rules  not  self-evident,  1. 35,^4 
Variety  of  opinions,  conoeming 

moral  rules,  whence,   I,  3^ 

5  5'^. 

Rules,  if  innate,  cannot  with 
public  ^llbwancc  be  transgres- 
sed^ I.  40,  &c.  §  II,  12,  13 
Morality,  capable  of  demonstra. 
tion,II.25b,  §  16:  II.  1 12,} 
18:  II.  214^  §  8 
The  proper  study  of  mankind, 

II.  2 16,  §  1 1 
Of  actions,  in  tlieir  conformity 
to  a  rule,  I.  379,  5  15 
Mistakes  in  moral  notions,  owkig 

to  names,  ibid.  }  1 6 
Discourses   in  morality,    if  xx>t 
cle^r,  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
speaker,  II.  51,  §  17 
Hindrances    of    demonstrative 
treating  of  morality.  i.Wani 
of  miirks.  2.  Complexedncss, 
II.  113,  §  19.     3.  Interest, 
n.  I  If,  §  20 
Change  of  names  in  meralityf 
changes   not  the    natute  of 
^Ct^^^^^'W.iVi*  4  9 
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And  mcQlunismi  hsLti  to  be  re. 

concUedj  L  4;,  ^  H 
Secured    amidit   men's    wrong 

Jadgments^  I.  268^  §  70  * 
SAotiony  ilojv  or  very  swift,  wliy 

;k>c  perceived,  I.  166-7,  $7' 

8,  9,  10,  n 
Voluntary,  inexplicable,!!.  198, 

Ju  absurd  definitions,  I.  455-6, 
J  8^  9 

N. 

NAM!NG  of  ideas, !.  1 38, 4  8 
Names,  moral  established  by 

law,  are  not  to  be  varied  from, 

XL  132,  f  10 
Of  substances,  standing  for  real 

CMeoces,  are  not  capable  to 

convey  certainty  to  the  un. 

derstanding,  I!.  146,  §  < 
Standing  for  nominal  essences, 

.will  make  some,  though  not 

ntany  certain  propositions,  !!• 

^^^^Hxy  men  substitute  names  for 
real  essences,  which  they  know 
not,  !!.  33,  $  19 

Twof  fidse  suppositions,  in  such 
an  use  of  nanoes,  I!,  j^,  ^21 

•/^  particular  name  to  every  par- 

'^  ticular  thing  impossible,   I. 

Aid  4iseless,  ibid.  §  3 
Proper  names,  where  used,  !• 

^^^eci^c  names  are  affixed  to  the 

nominal  essence,  !•  450,  ^  16 
O^  simple  ideas  and  substances, 

refer  to  things,  I.  453,  J  2 
^Ii^t  i^ames  stand  for  both  real 

and  aominal  essence,  1 .4^4,  $  3 
^^  simple  ideas  cot  capable  of 

definitions,  ibid.  $  4 
J^y,  1.  455,  )  7  .     . 
^^' least  doubtful  signification, 

1.  460,  $  15      ^ 
**avc  fifw  ascents  '*  m  linea  prae- 

.^icamentali,"  !,  461,  $  16 
^^  jpm^ex  ideas,  may  be  defin. 


Of  mixed  modes  stand  ibr  j^rbi- 

trary  ideas,  I.  463,  $  a,  3  : 

I.  ;o4,  i  44 
Tie  together  the  parts  of  .their 

complex  ideas,  !•  468,  §  10 
Stand  always  for  the  real  esseoccj 

!.  471,  5  14 
Why  got,  usually,  before  the 

ideas  are  known,  ibid.  §15 
Of  relations  comprehended  under 

those  of  mixed  modes,  !•  472, 

§  16 

General  names  of  substancesatand 
for  sorts,  !.  473^  4  i 

Necessary  to  species,  I.  coi,  §  39 

Proper  names  belong  only  to  sub- 
stances, I.  5039  (  42 

Of  modes  in  their  nrst  applica- 
tion, I.  504.5,  $  44,  45 

Of  substances  in  their  first  appli. 
cation,  I.  506-7,  $46.  47 

Specific  names  stand  for  dimerent 
things  in  di&rent  men,  !• 
508,  $  48 

Ar'^  put  in  the  place  of  the  thing 
su]^x>sed  to  have  the  real  es. 
sence  of  the  species,  ibid.  §  4^ 

Of  mixed  modes,  doubtful  often, 
because  of  the  great  composi- 
tion of  the  ideas  they  stand 
for,  II.  8,  ^  6 

Because  they  want  standards  >n 
nature,  II.  9,  ^7 

Of  substances,  doubtful,  because 
referred  to  patterns,  that  can. 
not  be  known,  or  known  but 
imperfectly,  11, 12,  &c»  }  11, 
12,  13,  14 

!n  their  philosophical  use  hard  to 
have  seXtled  significations,  II • 

Instance,  liquor,  II.  16,  )  16: 
gold,  II.  17,  517  :  lit  302, 

:  simple  ideas,  why  least  doubt* 
ful,  II.   18,  i  1% 
Least  compounded   ideas  have 
the  least  dubious  names,  "ii* 
19,  §  19 
Natural  [^iloscchy,  not  <;a£able  of 
science,  U,  VVd>  4  1^>  ^« 
a  16,  S  iV 


Ofs 


INDEX. 


Tet  rtty  nsefbl,  II.  si^,  $  12 
H&m  CO  be  improved,  ibuL 
"What  has  hixMlercd  its  improve, 
menr^  II.  2189  §  12 
Necessity^  I.  227,  §  13 
Kegative  tenns,  I.  428,  §  4 
Names,  si^ify  the  abaience  of 
positive  ideas,  I.  1 1 1,  §  5 
Newton  (Mr.)  II.  166,  §  11 
l^othiog:  that  nothing  cannot  pro. 
dace  any  thing,  is  demonstra- 
tion, II.  188,  §  3 
Notions,  I.  27^,  §  2 
l^^nmber,  I.  189. 

Modes  of  number  the  most  dis- 
.    tinct  ideas,  ibid.  §  3 
Demonstrations  in  numbers,  the 
most  determinate,  I.  190,  §  4 
The  general  measure,  I.  193,  §  8 
Affords  the  dearest  idea  of  infi- 
mty,  I.  aoo,  ^  9 
Numeration,  what,  I.  190,  f  5 
Names,   necessary  to  it,   ibid. 

And  order,  I.  192,  $  7 
Why  not  early  in  children,  and 
in  some  never,  ibid. 

Or 

OBSCURITY,  unavoidable  in 
ancient  authon,  II.  12,  §  10 
The  cause  of  it,  jn  our  ideas, 
I.  384,  §  3 
Obstinate,  they  are  most,  who  have 
least  examined,  II.  230,  $  3 
Opinion,  what,  II.  226,  $  3 
How  opinions  grow  up  to  prin- 
ciples, I.  ^o,  &c.  ^22,  23, 
^,  2j,  26 
Of  others,  a  wrong  ground  of  as- 
sent,II.228,§  6: 11.294,517 
Organs :  our  organs  suited  to  our 
sute,  I.  296,  4c.  ^  12,  13 


P, 


PAIN,  present,  works  presently, 
I.  262,  §  64 
Its  use,  I.  106,  $  4 
mnot,  mentioned  by  «u^^.T« 

h  33'.  n 


Holds  a  ratioaaldifeoafte,  ibid. 
Fartides  join  parts,  or  whole  sow 

fences  together,  II«  i,  $  i 
in  them  lies  the  beaoty  ofvcfl, 

speaking,  ibid.  §  % 
How  their  use  is  to  be  koown, 

11.  t.U 
*niey  express  some  action,  or  poi. 

tare  of  the  mind,  ibid.  ^  4 

Pascal,  his  great  memory,  I.  135, 

§9 

Passion,  I.  281,  §  if 
Passions,   how  they  lead  ns  into 
crrour,  II.  237,  §  11 
Tom  on  pleasure  and  paii^  L 

216,  $  3 
Passions  are  seldom  sii^,  I. 

243>  §  39 
Perception  threefold,  I.  223,  f  5 

In  perception,  the  mind  for  die 
most  part  passire,  I.  I2ii  i' 

Is  an  impression  made  on  tW 
mind,  ibid.  $  3,  4 

In  the  womb,  I.  122,  $  C 

Difference  between  it,  amdinoate 
ideas,  ibid,  f  6 

Puts  the  difference  betwew  tlic 
animal  and  Tegetable  kii^- 
dom,  I.  126,  ^11 

The  several  degrees  of  it,  slw 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
the  maker,  ibid.  (12. 

Belongs  to  all  aniroals,)bidi  f  i^i 

The  first  inlet  of  knowledge,  1« 

Person,  what,  I.  333,  $9 
A  forensic  term,  I.  346,  { *^ 
The  same  conscioosoess  ak»c 
makes  the  same  person,  1. 33^ 

$  i3i  I.  343»  J  23 
The  same  soul  withoot  the  sane 

consciousness,  makes  not  ^ 

same  person,  1. 337,  J  i4»^^ 

Reward  and  punishment  follow 

personal  identity,  1 .  340,  \  *• 

Phancy,  I.   132,  §  8 

Phantastical  ideas,  I.  3931  }  \ 

Place,  I.  49-50,  §  7,  8 

Use  of  place,  I.  150,  $  9. , 

Nothing  but  a  relatiye  pwitiooi 


V  ^^^1  S  ^^ 


VSSK^ 


INDEX. 


ISometimet  taken  for  the  space  a 

body  611s^  I.  152,  §  16 
Twofold^  I.  182,  §  6:  I.  1839 

Pleasure  and  pain,  L  215,  f  li 
I.  219,  §  15,  16 
Join  themselves  to  most  of  oar 
ideas,  I.  105,  §  z 
Pleasure,  why  joined  to  several  ae* 

tions,  L  165,  $  3 
Fbwer,  how  we  come  by  its  idcd, 
I.  220,  $  I 
Active  and  passive,  t.  i2i,  §;  t 
No  passive  |x>wer  in  God,  no 
active  power  in  itiatter;  both 
ac^tive  and  passive  in  spirits. 
Ibid.  $  i 
Our  idea  of  active  p6wer  cleaifest 

from  reflection,  ibid.  $  4 
Pbwers  opefate  not  oh  powers, 
I.  i3o,  $  18 
'   Make  a  great  part  of  the  ideal  of 

substances,  I.  293,  §  7 
•   Why,  I.  294,  §  8 
An  idea  of  sensSitioh  and  reflec- 
tion, I.  1 1 i,  §  8 
FfaCtical  principles  not  innate,  I. 

Not  universally  assented  to,  I. 

Are  for  operation,  ibid.  $  3 

Not  a^eed,  1.  44,  $  14 

Different,  I.  50,  $  2i 
Principles,  not  to  be  received  With- 
out strict  examination,    II* 
Ui,  )  4:  II.  287,  §  8 

The  ill  consequences  of  Wtong 
prindples,  II.  288,  &c.  $  91 10 

None  innate,  I*  i) 
.  None  tiniversally  assetited  to,  I* 

I4>  §  *»  3i  + 
How  ordinarily  got,  I.  50,  $  22> 

&*c. 
.  Are  to  be  examined,  I^  52-3^ 

f  26,  27 
Not  innate,  if  the  ideaf » they  are 
made  up  ofj    are    p6t   iniiate, 

'Priyfttive  tenns,  1.  428,  $  4 
Probability!  whatj  IL  x^jj  iet. 

The  gt6Qnii  of  piobability,  11^ 


In  matter  of-fact,  II.  233,  J  6 
How  we  are  to  judge,  in  proba« 

bill  ties,  II.  227,  §  5 
l)ifficulties  in  probabilities,  II. 

Grounds  of  probability  in  speca« 

lation,  II.  237,  §  12 
Wrong  measures  of  probabilit}", 

II.  28 J,  $7 
How  evaded  by  prejudiced mi^dl^ 

ll.  291-2,  J  13,  14 
Proofs,  II.  71,  $  3 
Properties  of  specific  essences,  not 

known,  1.  485,  ^  19 
Of  things  vftry  numerous,  1, 405^ 

§  10:  I.4i7»jJ  24 
Propositions,  id(mtical,  teach  no« 

thing,  II.  1^7,  $  2 
Genefical,   teach  nothing,   II« 

180,  §  4:  II.  18;,  §  13 
Wherein  a  part  of  the  definition 

is  predicated  of  the  subject, 

teach  nothing,  11.   i8o».x,  § 

But  the  signification  of  the  word, 

IL  J82,  $  7 
Concerning  suSstan^s,  generally 

either  trifling  or  uncertain,  II. 

183,  $  9 
Mefely  verbal,  how  tobeknow% 

II.  185,  §  12 
Abstract  terms,  predicated  one 

of  another,    produce  merely 

verbal  propositions,  ibid. 
Or  part  of  a  complex  idea,  pre* 

dicated  of  the  whole,  IL  i8oj 
«        $+:ILi85,  5  13 

More  propositi<)ns,  xnei^ely  yer-. 

bal,  than  is  suspected,  IL  1 85, 

Universal  propositions  ^  concern 

nbt  existence,  IL  186,  ^  i 
What  propositions  concern  exists 

etiee,  ibid. 
Certain  propositions,  concerning 
existence  are  particular ;  don.* 
ceming  abstract  ideas,  ihay  be 
getieral,  II.  207,$  13 
Mental,  IL  1 39,  ^  3 1  IL  140,  $5 
Verbal,  ibid.  §  3 :  ibid.  $  j 
Mental,*  hard  ta  be  treated^  II« 
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Piinishmertt,  wHat,  I,  370,  5  S 
And  fe^ard^ follow  consciousness^ 

I.  340,  5  18:  I.  34«,  5  26 
Aii  uhcoiiscidus  drunkard,  why 
punishedj  !•  3421  §  iz 

QUALITIES:  secondary  qua- 
lifies, their  connection^  or  in- 
consistence, unknown,  II.  107, 

Of  siibstances,  scarce  knowable, 
but  by  experience,  II.   108, 

Of  «pintiial  substances,  less  than 
of  corporeal,  II*  iii,  ^17 

Secondary,  have  no  conceivable 
Connexion  witl^  the  primary, 
fiiat  produce  them,  II.  107, 
ice,  §  12,  13:  11.  122,  ^28 

Oi  substances,  depend  on  remote 
causes,  11.  15I9  §  11 

Noxto  be  known  by  descriptions, 

^    U.  53,  §21 

Secondary,  hoW  far  capable  of 
demonstration!  II.  74-6,.^  1 1, 
12,  13 

What,  1. 1 1 2,  §  10 : 1.  1 1 4,  §  1 6 

How  said  to  be  in  things,   I. 

Secondary,  would  be  other,   if 
we  could  discoveir  the  minute 
.,   parts  of  bodies,  I.  296,  §  1 1 
Rrfmary  qualities,  I.  112,  $  9 
How  they  produce  ideas  in  us, 
..  I.  U3,  §  li,  12 
Secondary  qualities,  ibid.  §  1 3, 

Primary  qualities  resethWe  our 
ideas,  secondary  riot>  !•  114, 

Three  sorts  oF  qualities  in  bodies, 

.    -^   1.  118,  §25 , 

i.  Cfc  primary,  secondary,  imme- 

(diately  pcrcejvable;  and  se- 

cohdary,  meaiately  perceiva- 

^JalC)  1.  120,  §.2(5  - 

Sccbnaary  .  qualities,  are    r»re 

'  -     powers,  1,  t  lo,  ic,  ^13^  2^, 

as 


Secondary  qualities  havtf  tip  &• 
cerhibl^  cohiietioft  #itii  tbe 
first,  i.  119,  §.  25 
Quotations,  how  little  tb  bi  fdkd 
od,  II.  237,  §  I  i 

R. 

REAL  ideas,  I.  394,  {  i,  2 
Reason,  its  various  sigdfica. 
tions,*  II.  240,  $  i 
Whati  II.  241^  §  2 
Reason  is  natural  revelatioD,  II« 

273>  §  4  .       ^ 

It  must  jiidee  of  rerelation,  II« 

Z79.86,  §  i4>  15. 
It  must  be  our  last  guide  in  everjr 

thing,  ibid. 
Four  parts  of  reason,  II.  242,  ( 3 
Where  reason  fails  us,  II.  255,^9 
Necessary  in  all  but  intuitioo, 

II.  257,  J  ly 
As  contra. dtfttingulshed  to  &itii, 

What,  II.  263,  §  2 
Helps  us  not  to  the  know]ed|e 

of  innate   truths^   I.  14.16^ 

§  Sy  6^7>  8 
General   ideas,    general  tenns, 

;^nd  reason  usually  grow  to« 

gerher,  I.  20,  $  15 

Recollection,  I.  212,  §  1 

Reflection,  I.  78,  §  4 

Related,  I.  315,  §  t 

Relation,  ibid. 

Relation  proportional,  1. 367,  J 1 
Natural,  I.  368,  §  2 
Instituted,  I.  369,  §  3 
Moral,  I.  370,  §  4 
Numerous,  I.  3^0,  $  17 
Terminate  in  simple  ideas,  ibid* 


^18 

lib  I 


Dur  deaf  ideas  of  relation,  I. 

.-3?/i  J  19. 

Nanies  of    relations   doobtlol, 
,,Jk  382,$  19 

Without  cbrrelativt  terms^notsn 

commonly  bbsiryed,  1. 316,(2 

DifFerent  from  the  things  rdatci 

changes  without  any  change  5 


INDEX. 


Alway  sbetwecn  two,  t .  3 1 8|  §  6 
All  things  capable  of  relatiotij 

ibid.  5  7 
The  idea  of  the  relation,  of^en 

clearer  than  of  the  things  re. 

lated,  I.  519,  §  8 
All  terminate  in  simple  ideas  of 

sensation  and  reflection,    I. 

320,  §  9 
Relative,  I.  315,  $  i 

Some  relative  terms,  taken  for 

external   denominations,    I. 

Some  for  absolute,  ibid.  §  j 
How  to  be  known,  I.  320,  $  10 
Many  words,  thoagh  seeming 
absolute,  ar^  relatives,  L3 1 7^ 

Religion,  all  men  have  tirtie  to  in* 
quire  into,  II.  284,  ^  3 
But  in  many  places  are  hindered 
from  inquiring,  ibid.  §  4 
Remembrance,  of  great  moment  in 
common  life,  I.  132,  $  8 
What,  1.  69,  §20:  I.  131,  §7 
Reputation,  of  great  force,  in  com, 

mon  life,  I.  376,  §  12 
Restraint,  I.  227,  $13 
Resurrection,  the  author's  notion 
of  it,  I.  364,  &c. 
Not  necessarily  underttoibd  of 
the  same  body,  ibid.  Sec.  The 
meaning  of  his  body,  2  Cor. 
V.  10.  I.  J51 
The  same  body  of  Qirist  arose^ 
and  why,  I.  354,  35  J.  How 
the  scripture  constantly  s^aks 
about  it,  I.  367 
Revelation,      an    unqoeitionable 
ground  of  assent  ^^  1 1 .  239,  $  i  4 
•Belief,  no  proof  of  it,  fl. '280, 

Traditional  revelati6h,  (Cannot 
convey  any  hew  simple  id^Is, 

n.  263,  '§  i 

Hot  so  sare,  as  odr  rda!(^,  or 
senses,  II,  ^ISij,  J  4 

In  things  oT  reason,  no  need  of 
fevelkti<*h,  II.  "2'6?,  i  j 

'Cannot  bver-fulebur  clear  Know- 
ledge, M^.§'5:  lt.'276,$  10 

hdast  over-rule  probabilitiei  of 
reasohj^  II,  z6g,  §  8,  9 


Reward,  what,  I.  jyd,  §  Jf 
Rhetoric,  art  art  of  deceiringi 

II-  4i>  J  34 


S. 


SAGACITY,  11.  71,  $3 
Same,  whether  substance,modet 

or  concrete,  I.  347,  $  28 
Sand,  white  to  the  eye,  pellucid  in 

a  microscope,  !•  296,  $11 
Sceptical,  no  one  ^o  sceptical  as  to 

doubt  his  own  existeilce,  II« 

III,  §  2 
Schools,  wherein  faulty,  IL  ly, 

§  6,  &c. 
Science,  divided  into  a  considera^ 

tion  of  nature,  of  operation, 

and  of  signs,  II.  296 
No  science  of  natural  bodies,  II, 

123,  j  29 
Scripture :  interpretations  of  scrip- 
ture not  to  be  imposj^i,   !u. 

21,  5  «3 
Self,  what  makes  it,  I.  34k,  §  20: 

I*  343-^,5  23>  Hi  ^S 
Self-love,  I.  419,  $  2 

Partly  cause  of  unteasOhablenesa 

in  us,  ibid. 
Self-evident  propositions,  whereto 

be  had,  II.  157,  &c. 
-Neither  needed  nor  aclmitted  ' 

proof,  II.  1 7 J,  §  19 
Sensation,  I.  78,  $3 
Distinfi^uishable  ttofn  Othelr  p^« 

c^ptiohs,  II.  76,  $  14 
Explained,  I.  117,  $  2t 

What,  I.  213,  5  I 
Senses,  Why  We  cannot  c'onceivd 

oth^r  qualities,  than  the  ob% 

jects  of  our  sefis^  1. 9$,  4  j 
Ldarh  to  discern  b^  '^ic^efsej  tU 

Much  quicker  would  not  be  Uie* 
ftiltoas,  I.  2^S,  %  ri 

Our  organs  6^  sbhse  suited  to  oar 
state,  ibid.  &c»  $  i^  13 
Sii'nsible,  kfioiWl'edge  is  as  certain 
as  we  need,  II.  16\^  §  i 

•Sl^srble  khoWibdgfe  goesliot  W« 
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Stuunt,  I.  2i9>  $  17 
Simple  ideasy  I.  gs,  §  i 

Not  made  by  the  mind,  ibi  J«  2 
Power  of  the  mind  oter  them, 

I.  147,  $  1 
The  materials  of  all  oar  know. 

ledge,  I.  io8>  ^  10 
All  positive,  I.  1089  §  10 
Very  different  from  their  causes, 
I.  109-10,  §  2,  3 
SiBj  with  different  men,  stands  for 
different  actions,  I.  48,  §  19 
Solidity,  I.  99,  §  i 

Inseparable  from  body,  I.  99,  §  i 

By  it  body  fills  space,  I.  100,  §  2 

'  This  idea  got  by  touch,  1. 99.  §  x 

How  distinguished  from  space, 

I.  100,  fs 

*  How  from  hardness,  I.  10 1,  §  4 
Something  from  eternity,  demon. 

strated,  II.  1 18,  §  3  :  II.  191, 

M 

Sorrow,  I.  218,  §  8 

Soul  thiilks  not  always,  I,  81,  §  9, 

Sec. 
'  Not  in  sound  sleep,  I,  83,  §  1 1> 
&c^  • 

Its  immateriality,  we  know  not, 

II.  80, 103,  §  6:  II.  92,  &c. 
Religion,    not  concerned  in  the 

soul'simmateriality,  II.  104, 

Our  ignorance  about  it,  L  346, 

^The  immortality  of  it,  not  proved 

by  reason,  II.  93,  &c. 
It  is  brought  to  light  by  revela- 
tion, ibid. 
Sound,  its  modes,  I.  210,  §  3 
,Space,  its  idea  got  by  sight  and 
touch,  I.  147,  §  2 
Its  modification,  I.  148,  f  4 
'  Not  body,  I.  15^2-3,  $  11,  12 
Itsparts  inseparable,  1. 1 52,  §  1 3 
Immoveable,  I.  154,  §  14 
Whether  body,  or  spirit,  ibid. 

•  §  16 

Whether  substance,  or  accident, 

I.  155,  $  17 
Infinite,  1. 157,  $  2 1 : 1. 195,  §  4 
'  Ideas  of  space  and  body  distinct. 

It  if9-6o,5  24i^S 


ConsideiMai^soIid,L  iS7,^.r| 
Hard  to  conceive  any  read  being 
▼Old  of  space,  ibid. 
Specif  ;  why  changing  one  simile 
idea  of  the  coodplex  one  is 
thoaght  to  change  the  species 
in  modes  bdt  not  in  sabttanoes. 

Of  animals  and  vegetables,  most- 
ly distinguished  by  figure,  I« 

Of  other  things,  by  colour,  ibid. 
Made  by  the  understanding,  for 

communication,  I.  468,  §  9 
No  species  of  mixed  modes  with^ 

out  a  name,  I.  469,  §  11 

Of  substances,  are  determined  by 

the  nominal  essence,  I.  478, 

481,483,  &c.  §7,  8,  II,  13 

*  Not  by  substantial  forms,1. 481, 

§  10 

Nor  by  the  real  essence^  1. 485, 
$  18 :  I.  489,  §  25 

Of  spirits,  how  distinguished,  L 
481,  $11 

More  species  of  creatures  above 
than  below  us,  I.  482,  §  li 

Of  creatures  very  gradual,  ibid. 
What  is  necessary  to  the  making 
of  species,  by  real  essences,  L 
484,  §  14,  &c. 

Of  animals  and  plants  cannot  be 
distinguiehed  by  propagation, 
I.  487,  5  23 

Of  animals  and  vegetables,  dis- 
tinguished principally  by  the 
shape  and  figure  ;  of  other 
things,  by  the  colour,  I.  493, 

Of  man,   likewise,    in  part,  I. 

489,  $  26 
Instance,  abbot  of  St.  Martin, 

I.  490 
Is  but  a  partial  cotiception  oi 

what  is  in  the  individuals,  I.^ 

496,  §  32 
It  is  the  complex  idea,  which  th^^ 

name  stands  for,  that  make^ 

the  species,  I.  499,   §  3f 
Man  makes  the  species,  or  sorts_  - 

I.  500,  §  3^r  37  . 


IND 

V  T%e  foundation  of  it  is  in  the 
.similitude   found  in  things^ 

ibid.  §  36,  37 
'£verydistinct,abstractideamakes 

a  different  species^  ibid.  §  38 
Speech,  its  end,  1.  427,  §  i,  ? 
Proper  speech,  I.  434,  §  8 
Intelligible,  ibid. 
Spirits,  the  existence  of  spi|:its  pot 

knowable,  II.  207,  §  iz 
}iow  it  is  proved,  ibid. 
Operation  of  spirits  on  bodies, 

not  conceivable,  II.  122,  ^28 
What  knowledge  they  have  of 

bodies,  II.  54,  §  23 
Separate,  how  ineir  knowledge 

may  exceed  ours,  I.  i  j2,  §  9 
We  have  as  clear  a  notion  pf  the 

f  ubstance  of  spirit,  as  of  body, 

i.  290,  §  5 
A  conjecture,concerning  one  way 

pf  knowledge  wherein  spirip 

excel  us,  I.  298,  §  13 
Our  ideas  of  spirit,  I.  300,  §  15 
As  clear  as  that  of  bpdy^  ibid. : 

1-  303.  §22        ^ 

primary  ideas  belonging  to  spi- 
rits, I.  301,  §  10 

Move^  I.  301-2,  §  19,  20 

Ideas  of  spirit  and  body,  com- 
pared, I.  303,  $22:1,  308, 
$  30 

f  he  existence  of  fpirits,  as  easy, 
to  be  admitted,  as  that  pf  bo- 
dies, I.  307,  §  28 

We  have  no  idea,  how  spirits 
communicate  their  thoughts^ 
I.  312,  §  36  ^ 

How  far  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
being,  species,  and  properties 
of  spirits,  II.  121,  §  Zf 

The  \ford,  spirit,  does  not  ne* 
cessarily  denote  immaterial. 

"    ity,  II.  81 

The  scripture  speaks  of  material 
spirits,  ibid. 
Stupidity,  I.  132,  §  9 
Substance,  I.  282,  §  i 

No  idea  of  it,  I.  68,  $  iS! 

Not  very  knowable,  ibid. 

Ovut  certainty,  concerning  sub- 
htsmfesj  reaches  Jbut  a  little 


■«• 


EXr 

•      way,  II.  132,  §  II,  u:  If/ 

The  confused  idea  of  'stibstafu» 
in  general|  makes  always  a. 
part  of  the  ess^ce  of  the  spe, 
cies  of  substances,  I  •  486,  f  2  x 

In  .substances,  we  must  rectify 
the  signification  of  their  names,' 
by  the  things,  more  than  bjc 
definitions,  II.  54,  5  ^4 

Tl)elf  ideas  single,  or  collective. 
If  14J,  §  6 

We  h^vp  no  distinct  Idea  of  s<^ 
stance,  I.  1 5:5-6,  §  18,  19 

We  have  no  idea  of  pure  sub- 
stance, I.  283,  §  2 

Our  ideas  of  the  sorts  of  syli« 

stances,  I.  286-9,  $  i>  4-  ^* 

292,  ^  6 
Qbservables,  in  our  Ideas  pf  sub« 

stapces,  I,  312,  §  37 
Cplleptiye  ideas  of  substances,  I* 

They  are  single  ideas,  ibid.  §  z 
Three  sorts  of  spbstances,  1. 326, 

§2 

The  ideas  pf  substances,  bayei|i 
the  mind  a  double  reference, 
I.  400,  §  6 

The  properties  of  substances,  no- 
merous,  and  not  all  to  be 
known,  I.  404-5,  §  9,  10 

The  perfectest  ideas  of  sidbstaiu 
ces,  I,  293,  §  7 

Three  sorts  of  ideas  make  our 
complex  one  of  substances,  L 

295»  §  9        , 
Substance,  not  discarded  by  the 

essay,  I.  286,  See.  note  '  « 
The  author's  account  of  it  a» 

(:lear,  as  that  of  noted  logi. 

cians,  I.  288,  &c.  note  * 
We  talk  like  children  about  it, 

I.  285,  §2:1.  290,  note 
The  author  makes  not  the  being 

of  it  depend  on  the  fancies  of 

men,  I.  283,  &c«  note 
Idea  of  it  obscure*  1 1 .80,  &c.tiote 
The  author's  principles  consist 

with  the  certainty  of  its  ex« 

istence,  I.  284^  note  ' 
SubuViy ,  J^\i^x^  \\%  '^^^  H^ 
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Svocewoq*  a^  idi^a  got  chieSy  from 

the  train  of  our  ideas,  J«  io8, 

$9:  III  165,  §  6 
Vnxicti  train  is  the  measure  of  it, 

I.  167^  J  12 
Sommpio  bonom,  whexin  it  con. 

sists,  I.  *jj,  $  55 
Sun,  the  name  of  a  species,  though 

but  oncj  I.  474,  }  I 
8yllogi4m,.nQhdp  tpjreasoning,  11. 

The  use  of  syllogism,  jbi4. 
Jiicooycm<inciesofsyllo^i8m,ibid 
Pf  «o  ttse  io  protalabiliticsj  11. 

Tielps  DOt  to  pew  Oiscovenes, 

ihid.  $  6 
Or  the  improvement  of  pur  know. 

ledge,  II.  2J3,  §  7 
IVhethcri  in  syUogUm,  the  mid. 

dk  tenns  may  not  be  better 

plattdj  II.  »55,  §  8 
May  be  about  particulars,  II. 


T. 


TASTE  and^mells,  their  modes, 
I.  210,  §  5 
Testimony,  how  it  lessen^  its  force, 

II.  255,  §  10 
Thinking,  J.  tiz 

Modes  of  thinking,  ibid.  §  i : 

I.  213,  §2 
Men's.ordinary  way  of  thinking, 

II.  139,  $  4 

An  operation  of  the  soul,  I«  82, 

$  10 
Without  memory  useless,  L  85, 

Time,  what,  I.  169,  $  17,  18 
Kot  the  measure  of  motion,  I. 

173,  §  22 
And  place,  distinguishable  por- 

tions  of  infinite  duration  and 

expansion,  I.  182,  $5,  6 
Two-fold,  I.  182-3,  §  6,  7 
Denominations  from  time  are  re« 

latives,  I.  323,  §  3 
Toleration,  necessary  in  our  state 

of. knowledge,  Ih  231,  §4 


Tra4kiQPi  tbf  pldf^r,  ilie  Jpfs  joMu 
Wp,  JI.  25^,  J  11^ 

Trifling  proportions,  ^•  .17^ 
Pi«jS0UF6es,ri.  i83-4,$9,  »0;#i 

Truth,  what,  II.  138,  §  i:  II« 
I4P,  J  J :  JI.  143,  5  9 
Oftbouj^t,  II.  139,  J  3:  II. 

Of  words,  II.  139,  §  3 
Verbal  and  real^  I L  1 42. 3^,  ^  8, 9 
Moral,  II.  143,  §  1 1 
Meta[iiysicil,  I.  408,  ^  2 :  II. 

i44f  *  I    J 
General,    seldom  apprehenckd, 

but  in  words,  II.  144,  §  2 
In  what  it  consists,  II.  140,  j  ^ 
Love  of  it  necessary,  II.  27 1,  §  i 
How  we  jmy  know  we  love  it^ 

{J.  272,  \  % 

V. 

T  TACUUMipoMibIc,  L  15.8,522 

V      Motion  proves  a  vacui^Di 

ibid.  §  23 

We  have  an  idea  of  it,  I.  100, 

§  3:  I.  102,  §  ^ 

Variety  inmen*spursuits,accounted 

for,  I.  2J5,  §  54,  &c. 
Virtue,  what,  in  reality,  I.  47,  J 1 8 
What  in  its  common  application, 

I.  40,  $  10,   II 
Is  preferable,  under  a  bare  possi, 
bility  of  a  future  state,  I.  2684 
$70 
How  taken,  I.  47,  §  17,.  1$ 
Vice  lies   in   wrong  measures  of 

good,  II.  294,  §  16 
Understanding,  what,  I.   223.4, 

Like  a  dark  room,  I.  142,  §  17 
When  rightly  used,  I,  3,  ^5 
Three  sorts  of  perception  in  the 

understanding,  I.  223,  §  5 
Wholly  passive  in  the  reception 

of  simple  ideas,  I,  92,  §  2^ 
Uneasinessalone  determines  the  will 

to  a  new  action,  L  23.6,  &c. 

§  »9>  3^f  33..&C. 
Why  it  determines  the  wiiH,  L 

Hh  J  J6,  37 


INDEX. 


Causes  of  it,  I,  258,  §  57,  &c. 
IJnity,  an  idea,  both  of  sensation 
and  reflection,  I.  108,  §  7 
Suggested  by  every  thing,  1. 1 89, 

Uniyersality,  is  only  in  signs,  I. 

440,  §  II 
Universals,  how  made,  I.  138,  §  9 
Volition,  what,  I.  223,  §5:    I, 

228,  §  15 :  I.  235:,  §  28 
Better  known  by  reflection,  than 

words,  I.  236,  §  30 
Voluntary,  what,  I.  223,  §  5  :   I, 

226,  §  u:  I.  235,  §  27 

W. 

WHAT  is,  is,  is  not  univer- 
sally assented  to,  L  i4>  §  4 
Where  and  when,  I,  184,  $  8 
K^Hiole,  bigger  than  its  parts,  its 
use,  11.  165,  §  n 
And  part  not  innate  ideas,  I.  cS^ 

Pviil,  what,  I.  223-4,  §  5,  6  :  I. 

228,  §  16:  1.  236,  $  29 
What  determines^  the  will„  ibid. 

§  29 
Often  confounded  with  desire, 

ibid.  §  30 
Is  conversant  only  about  our  own 

actions,  I.  237,  §  30 
Terminates  in  them,  I.  244,  §  40 
Is  determined  by  the  greatest, 

present,    removeable    unea^i. 

ness,  ibid, 
^^it  and  judgment,  wherein  diflfe- 

rent,  I.  135,  §  2 
^ords,  an  ill  use  of  words,  one 

great  hindrance  of  knowledge, 

II.   124,  §  30 
Abuse  of  words,  II.  22 
Sects  introduce  words  without 

signification,  ibid.  §  2 
The  schools  have  coined  multi- 
tudes of  insignificant  words, 

ibid.  §  2 
And  rendered  others  obscure,  II. 

2j,  §  6 
Often  used  without  signification, 

II.  23>  §  3 
And  why,  II.  24-,  §  C 


Inconstancy  in  their  use,  an  abuse 

of  words,  ibid.  §  5 
Obscurity,  an  abuse  of  wordsj 
II.  25,.  $  6 

Taking  them  for  things,  an  abuse 
of  words,  li.  29.30,  $  14,  15 

Who  most  liable  to  this  abuse  of 
words,  ibid. 

This  abuse  of  words  is  a  cause  of 
obstinacy  inerrour,  II.  31,^16 

Making  them  stand  for  real  essen-. 
CCS,  which  we  know  not,  is 
an  abuse  of  words,  II.  32-3, 
§  17,   18 

The  supposition  of  their  certain, 
evident  signification,  an  abuse 
of  words,  11.  sSf  §  22 

Use  of  words  is,  i .  To  commu- 
nicate ideas.  2.  With  quick- 
ness. 3.  To  convey  know- 
ledge, U.  37-8,  §23,  24 

How  they  fail  in  all  these,  II. 
38,  §  26,  &c. 

How  in  substances,  II.  409  §  32 

How  in  modes  and  relationsj 
ibid.  §  33 

Misuse  of  words,  a  great  cau^ 
of  errour,  II.  43,.  §  4 

Of  obstinacy,  ibid.  §  5; 

And  of  wrangling,  II.  44,  $  6 

Signify  one  thing,  in  inquiries ; 
and  another  in  disputes,  1. 45,, 

The  meaning  of  words  is  made. 

known,  in  simple  ideas,    by 

showing,  I.  49,  §  14 
In  mixed  modes,  by  defining, 

ibid.  §  15 
In  substances,  by  showing  and 

defining  too,  11.52,  §  19:  II» 

53,  §  21,  22 
The  ill  consequence  of  learning 

words  first,  and  their  meaning 

afterwards,  II*  559  §  24 
No  shame  to  ask  men  the  mean. 

ing  of  their  words,  where  they 

are  doubtful,  11.  5^6,  $  25 
Are  to  be  used,  constantly  in  the 

same  sense,  II.  57,  §  26 
Or  else  to  be  explained^  vfbft?«. 

the  couV«x  d'5.\«rc^««^  "^^  '^'^"^•* 

11.  s^.  S  -^1 


V^ss« 


INDEX. 


ITow  mi^c  gfneral,  I.  427,  $  3 
Sigiiifyine  insen2»ible  things,  dc 

iiTcd  TTom  names  of  sensible 

ideas,  I.  428,  ^  5 
Have  no  nataral  signification!  I* 

But  by  imposition,  I,  434,  §  8 
Stand  immediately  for  the  ideas 
of  the  speaker,  I.  431-2,  ^  i, 

«»  3 

Yet  with  a  double  reference 

I.  To   the  ideas,   in  the  hearcr*s 
mind,  I.  432,  §  4 
z.  To  the  realicy  of  things,  ib.  ^  j 
Apt,  by  custom,  to  excite  ideas, 

1-  433*  $  6 
Often  used  without  signification, 

ibid.  4  7 
^Ibst  general,  I.  43$,  i  i 
Yi^y  some  words  of  one  language 

cannot  be  translated  into  those 

of  another,  I.  467,  §  8 
"VVhy  I  have  been  so  larg^  00 

words,  I.  472,  §  16 


New  words,  or  in  new  sonifies. 

tiom,  are  cautiously  to  be 

used,  I.  509,  §  51 
Civil  use  of  words,  II.  7,  4  3 
Fhilosoj^iical  use  of  words,  ibkL 
These  rcry  different,  II.  1 5, }  15 
Miss  their  end  when  they  excite 

not,  in  the  hearer,  the  san6 

idet,  as  in  the  mitid  of  the 

speaker,  II.  7,  «  4 
What  words  are  most  doubtfii], 

and  why,  ibid.  §  5,  &c. 
\/(liat  unintelligible,  ibid. 
Are  fitted  to  the  use  of  coouboo 

life,  II.  6,  §  t 
Not  translateable,  I.  467,  {  S 
Worship,  not  an  ionate  i(ka,  1. 57, 

§7 
Wrangle,  when  we  wrangle  j^tot 

woids,  II.  185,  §  15 

Writings  ancient,  why  haidly  tobe 

precisely  understood,  II.  20, 
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R,  its  nature  and  properties, 

423 

hy  how  divided,  431 

patioDy    or    first   conceived 

pinions,  hinder  knowledge, 

68 

tie's  Rhetoric  commended, 

II 

:,   how  it   may  be   rightly 

iven,  379 

ation  of  ideas,  a  disease  of 

be  understanding,  388,  &c. 

how  to  prevent 

nd  cure  it,  ibid. 

iphcre,  its  nature  and  extent, 

^3 

rtion  of  bodies,  416 

•— r-  whether  explicable,  417 
xl  (William)  409 


B. 


CON  (lord)  his  history  of 

^enry  VII,  410 

uid,  his  dictionary  commend'. 

d,  412 

's    dictionary    commended. 

bid.    " 

,  what  it  is,  44Q 

ron  (Peter)  his  cpllectioii  of 

oyages,  410 

;r,  his  Memoirs  of  the  Grand 

^ogul  conunended,  ibid. 

p  the  circuktioQ  of  it^  43  f 


Bodies,    luminous,   pellucid,    and 

opalce,  434 
Boileau,  his  translation  of  Longinus 

commended,  407 
Bottom  of  a  question  should  be 

sought  for,  395 
Bracton,  that  author  commended^ 

408 

Brady,  comaiended,  409 

Brown,  his  travels  oonunended,  410 

Bruyere,  his  Characters  a  fine  piece 

of  painting,  411 
Burnet,  bishop  of  Sarum,  Us  hi^« 

tory  of  toe  reformation  ooiii« 

mendedj  411 

C. 

Ci£S  AR,  his  Commeotaria,  407 
Calepin,  his  dictioDary  con- 
mended,  41  s 
Camden,  his  Britannia  commendedt 

409 
Caiige,tCharle8  do)  hit  Glosttriili 

media  Sc  in$m«  Lattmtatisp 

commended,  41 1 
Cannon  bullet,  how  teng  k  wouhl 

be  in  comii^  from  the  sun  to 

the  earth,  4x2 
Cenrantes,  his  Don  Qp.ixote/41 1 
Chillingworth,  his  elogium,  407. 
Chrondofy,  bodks  that  tveM  of  it, 

410 
Coiamon.place.book»  Mr.  Locke's 
'  new  method  of  making  onej 

44»t  *c. 


INDEX. 


ComicicSi  (?hilip  de)  his  memoirs 

recommended,  411 
Coke,  (lord)  his  second  Institutes 

commended,  408 
Cooper,  his  dictionary  commended, 

412 

D. 

DAM  PIER,  his  royages  com. 
mended,  410 
Daniel,  his  hisitory  commended,  41 1 
Despondency  of  attaining  know. 
ledge,  a  great  hindrance  to  the 
mind,  38; 
Dictionaries,  how  necessary,  41 1 
' the  best  of  them  men- 
tioned, 412 
Desultoriness,   often  misleads  the 

understanding,  354 
Distinction,  how  it  differs  fromdi. 
vision,  374 

-^ —  how  the  understand- 

injg  is  improved  by  a  right  use 
ofit,  ibid. 


E. 


ETHICS,  the  Gospel  a  suffi- 
cient system  thereof,  407 


^ 


F. 


] FALLACIES,  how  the  under. 
.    standing  is  misguided  by  them, 

Flcta,  408 

.  IfuiKlamental  truths,  the  raiiid  should 
chiefly  apply  kself  to  iheni, 

393>  395 

GAGE,  (Thomas)  his  travels 
commended,  410 
Gentleman,  what  stutlies  more  im- 
mediately belong  to  his  call- 
ing, 405 
*  what  books  he  ought  to 

read,   407,   &c. 
Geography  J  books  that  ttcal  o{  U, 
40^ 


H. 

HACKLUIT,  hiscolleflionof 
voyages  commended,  410 

Haste,  when  too  great,  often  misk 
leads  the  utiderstanding,   352 

Helvicus,  his  chronology  commend, 
ed,  410 

Henningham,  or  rather  Hanghim, 
(sir  Ralph  de)  408 

Herbert  of  Cherbury,  (Edward, 
lord)  hit  life  of  Henry  VIII. 
commended,  41 1 

Hey  1  in,  his  Cosmography  mentioiti 
ed,  409 

History,  books  that  treat  of  gene- 
ral, 409 ;  and  of  the  history  of 
particular  countries,  410 

Hoffman,  his  dictionary  commend- 
ed, 412 

Horace,  411 

Howell,  his  history  of  the  worl9 
recommended,  409 

Huygens,  his  Cosmot^ros  conw 
mended^  420 


I. 


IDENTITY,  the  author's opi. 
nion  ofit  defended,  301,  Sec, 
Ignorance,  not  so  bad  as  ground^ 

less  assurance,  382 
■  how  it  should  be  remoT- 

eil,  ibid. 
luvliflRTency ,  for  all  truth  should  I* 
cherished,  346 

the  ill  consequences  of 

the  want  ofit,   380 
Juveiuil  commended,  411 

K. 

KNOWLEDGE,    wherein  it 
<consists,  40^ 

• the  extent  of  it,  cannot 

exceed  the  extent  of  our  ideasi 
ibid. 

L. 

LriTLETON,  his  dictionary 
CQrcvTOsiudcd,  412 


I  N  D  EX. 


M/ 

MARIANA,  hU  history  of 
Spain  Gonmiended,  41 1 
Mathematics^  the  usefblnessof  stu- 

dying  them,  339,  Sccl 
Melvil  ( James),  his  memoirs  com« 

mended,  604 
Metals,  several  sorts  of  them,  429 
Meteors,  425 

Minerals,  are  vegetables,  430 
Modns  tenendi  Parliamentum,  408 
Moll  (Herman)  his  geography  com. 

mended,  4^ 
Morality,  the  best  books  that  treat 

of  it,  407 
Moreri,  his  historical  dictionary 

commended,  412 

O. 

OBSERVATION,  very  cscfnl 
to  improve  knowledge,  349 
Opinion,  no  one  should  be  wished 
CO  be  true,  544,  346 


P. 


PAXTON,    his  Civil  Polity 
commended,  408 
Partiality  in  studies,  359 
— —  it  misleads  the  ondff^ 

standing,  360 
Parts,  or  abilities,  their  differenct, 

may  be  improved  by  a^dut 

conduct  of  the  understanding, 
ibid. 

P«rsius  commended,  411 

Perseverance  in  study,  necessary  to 
knowledge,  384 

Personal  identity,  the  author's  opi- 
nkmofitdefimded,  301,  «c. 

Perspicuity  in  speakii^,  wherein  it 
consists,  406 

*■  and  how  to  obtain  it, 

ibid. 

Petavius,  his  Chronology  com- 
mended, 410 

Pety  t,  his  Rights  of  the  Commons 
of  England,  commended,  409 

Plants,  their  several  sorts,  nourish- 
mcnt|  and  propagation^  450 


Politics,  contain  two  parts,  40! 
Practice,  or  exercise  of  the  mind* 

ihoold    not    be  beyond  'iH 

strength,  370 
— —  the  understanding  is  im« 

proved  by  it,  331 
Prejudices,   every  one  should  find 

out  and  get  rid  ofhisown,  344 
Pttsumption,a  great  hindrance  td 

the  understanding,  384 
Principles,  when  wrong,  are  very 

prejudicial  333,  &c. 
■  ■  we  shoold  carefully  ex- 

amine our  own,  346,  &&• 
the  usefulness  of  inter- 


mediate principles,  3-58 
Pufiendorf,  hit  writings  commend- 
ed, 408 
Pnrdias,  his  collection  of  voyag^ 

commended,  410 
Pf  rard,  his  voyages  commended, 
ibid. 


QUESTION,shouldbe  rightfjr 
stated  before  arguments  afe 
used,  384,  Sec, 
Quintilian,  his  Institutiones  com. 
mended,  407 

R. 

RALEIGH  (sir  Walter,)  his 
Historyof  the  World,  409 
Reading,  how  the  mind  should  be 

cc^ucted  in,  353 
■  its  end,  405  ^ 

Reasoning,  several  defects  ther^n 

mentioned,  32^,  &c. 
— how  it  should  be  improv- 
ed, 328 
Religion,  it  concerns  all  mankind 

to  understand  it  rightly,  342 
liesignation,  or  flexibleness,  often 

obstructs  knowledge,  369 
Rochefoucault  (duke  o!)  his  me. 

moirs,  41 1 
Roe  (sir  Tliomas)  his  voyage,  410 
Rushworth,  his  historical  collec- 

tions  commended,  41 1 


INDEX. 


s. 


SAGARD,  Ills  To^rage  oKstion. 
ed^  410 
Sasdy^  (Geofgc)  his  Voyages,  ibid. 
Scaligcr  dc  Kmendatione  T«xnpo« 

ium»  ibid. 
.Sedlef>  hi»  Rightt  of  the  Kingdom^ 

Goauncndcd,  409 
Seldem   bit   Tirie$    of   Honour^ 

coouMndtd^  412 
Sidnej  (Algpaon)  hit  Disoourscs 

oottccffDia^  Government,  40S 
Skinner,  Us  Lexicon  comnendcd. 

Society  (ciril)  books  that  treat  of 
the  ris^  and  natme  of  civil 
society,  408 

^lelman,  hU  GiDsiary  commended^ 

State^tracts,    two  coQectioDs   of 

thenij  commended,  409 
Hlqshens  (Robert)  his  Thesaurus 
Linguae  Latinae  commended, 

4«* 
Stones  are  real  vegetabte«#  430 

Scrauchius,  his  Chroncklogy  com- 

mended,  410 

T. 

TALLENT's  Tables  of  Chro. 
nology,  recommended,  410 

Terence,  4^7 

Thevenot,  his  Collection  ©f  Voy- 
ages, 4x0 

Theology,  should  be  studied  by  all 
men,  342,  360 

Thuanus,  his  History  of  his  own 
Times  commended,  41  ^ 

Tillotson,  archbishop  of  Canter, 
bury,  his  elogium,  407 

Transferringof  thoughts,  not  easily 
attained,  395^ 

c;iuses  of  the  diliciilty 

of  doing  it,  396 


-   / 

how  this  difficulty^ 

may  be  overcome,  400 
Travels,  books  of  travds  and  iroyc 

ages  comwmdud,  4,10 
Tully,  his  books  de  Oiatoie  k  de 

CHRciia  coinoittided«  407, 408 
Tyrrel(  James]  his  Hisfoiyof  Eag^ 

land  commendedi  406 

V. 

VEG£TARLES,  an  accoint  of 
thea,  430 
Understanding  of  man,  its  opera, 
tions,  405; 

how  it  may  be  inu 

F^ved,  331,  405 

, roan's  last  resort  to  it 

for  conduct,  323 

to  be  improved  by 


practice  and  habit,  331 

wherein  the  l^ast  jodg. 


ment  of  it  consists,  352,  &c. 
Universality  of  knowledge,  how  it 

should  be  pursued,   354 
Vossius (Gerhard  John)  hisEtymo. 
logicum Linguae  Latins,  com- 
mended, 412 
Voyages,  see  Travels 

W. 

WANDBRINO,  we  should 
endje^vour  tokeep  our  minds 
from  it,  373 
Whear,  hlsMetbodas  legendi  His- 

torias,  commended,  409 
Words,  should  not  be  u^ed  vf  ithout 
a  fiKed  iedsct  371 


Y. 


YEAR^madeby  the  revolution 
of  the  earth  abe^t  the  sun, 
421 
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